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I. 



I am a Spanish Merchant.— A 

writer in the (tcntlcmnn's Miujazinc for 
1738 says: "Queen IClizabeth herself is 
believed to have invented the play ' I am 
a Spanish Merchant' : and Burleigh's chil- 
dren were the first who played at it. In 
this play, if any one offers to sale what 
he hath not his hand upon or touches, he 
forfeits — meant as an instruction to trad- 
ers not to give credit to the Spaniards. 
The Play of Commerce succeeded, and was 
in fashion during all her reign." 

■dor. — A form of oath by St. Iderius 
formerly usual in Applecross, co. Ross. — 
Stat. Ace. of Scotland, iii., 380. 

Iffnis FatUMS. — See Will o' the 
Wisp. 

I Love my Love iMith an A, 
otc.—Pepys, under March 4,16C8-9, notes 
being at Whitehall, " And there," says 
he, "1 did find the Duke of York and 
Duchess, with all the great ladies, sitting 
upon a carpet on the ground, there being 
no chairs, playing at ' I love my love with 
an A, because of this and that ' ; and some 
of them, but particularly the Duchess her- 
self, and my Lady Castlemaine, were very 
witty." 

Imaees, etc.— In the Churchwar- 
dens' Accounts of Minchinhampton, un- 
der 157C, there is an entry of an allowance 
of 6s. 8d. to John Mayowe and John Lyth 
lor •' pullynge downe, dystroyengo, and 
throwynt;e out of the churche sundrye 
superstycyous thinges tendinge to the 
maynoteiiaunce of iaolati-ye." .irchaolo- 
loijia, xiiv., 430. 

A very curious case, illustratiTe of this 
branch of our subject, occurred in Scot- 
land in the earlier part of the reign of 
James VI. The narties to an intended 
murder first teste<l their probable success 
by shooting with arrows or flint at images 
of their propo.sed victims, made of butter. 
2>oin. Annals of Scotland, i., 232. 



Immaculate Conception.— See 

Mill y of Nazareth. 
Imperator at CambridKO.— 

See Cliristmas Prince. 

In and In. — "In-and-in," says the 
" Compleat Gamester," IdSO, (quoted by 
Mr. Dyce in a note), "is a game very 
much used at an ordinory, and may bo 
play'd by two or three, each having a 
box in bis hand. It is play'd with four 
dice." This game is referred to in Flet- 
cher's pluy of the "Chances," written 
prior to 1C2.'). There Don Frederick says: 

" 'Tis strange 
I cannot meet him ; sure, ho has en- 

coiinter'd 
Some light o' love or other, and there 

means 
To play ut in-and-in for this night — " 

Of course the allusion here is playful or 
facetious. Perhaps these double mean- 
ings wore in some favour. In Nevile's 
" Newes from the New Exchange," 1650, 
the author, speaking of Lady Sands, says : 
" She out drinkes n Dutch-man, outvies 
a courtesan, and is gooti at all games, but 
loves none like In and In." In-and-in 
also occurs as a popular recreation in Len- 
ton's " Young Gallants Whirligig," 1629. 
Comp. Halliwoll and Nares in v. 

Indulgrencesi Papal. — See 
Haziitt'a Bibl. CoUectiona and Notes, 
19(J3, p. 194, for a notice of two issues of a 
printed document, granting under certain 
specified conditions, 32,755 years of pardon 
to the person, whose name is filled in, 
these forms being generally issued with 
a blank or blanks left for the ecclesiastic 
concerned to complete. At the end of a sort 
of metrical allegory, called Piers of Ful- 
/i/iin (14th century), in Hazlitt's Popvlar 
Poetry, 18l>4, ii., occurs the moral, with 
this apparently facetious or satirical noti- 
fication : " Iff any man and woman that 
hath a deuocyon to heire hit, they shall 
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haue peraventure for theire meede not 
past C dayes of pardon " ; so that 
these absurdities and impostiireB were 
«ven then discredited and ridiculed. At 
a later period, John Heywood, in 
his interlude of the Pardoner and 
the Friar, written in or before 1521, 
makes the former rehearse all the 
benefits which accrue from the pur- | 
chnse of the nilics, which he carries with ! 
Iiim, or from a subscription to his calls. 
Five, ten, and even twelve, thousand years 
of pardon are mentioned, but not 32,756. i 
Contributors to crusades against the in- 
fidels were, during the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, shareliolders in these paullo-post- 
futuro securities. I 

Inner Temple.— See Chriilviai 
Prince and Inm of Court. < 

Inning: Goose. — In some part« of , 
Yorkshire, as a olergymnn of that county 
informed Brand, there is Riven at the end 
of .shearing or reaping the corn a prize 1 
^heaf to be run for, and when all the 
corn is got home into the stack-yard, an 
entertainment is given, called the Inning 
■Goose. 

Innocents' Daiy.— See Childermai. 

Inn* of Court. — See Christmas, In- 
ner Temple, Lord of Misrule, &c. An ex- 
traordinary p.igeant or masque, in which 
all the four principal Inns co-operated, 
was the Triumph of Peace, by James Shir- 
ley, 1633, which is of course in Dyce's edi- 
tion of the dramatist. It was performed 
in the banquotting House at Whitehall. 
Martin Parlcer wrote a ballad called The 
Bonour of the Inns of Court Gentlemen, 
or a brief e recitall of the Muijnificent and 
Matchlesse Show, that passed from Hat- 
ion and Ely house in Ilolborni to White- 
hall, on Monday night, being the third 
■of February, and the next day after 
Candlemas, to the Tune of our yoble King 
in his Progresse. 

inns of Court.— Christmas Sports. 
See Leigh's Accidence of Armoury, 1562. 

Irish. — This was a species of tables or 
backgammon, which was a very old game 
in this country. Fletcher, in the " Scorn- 
ful Lady," 1616, makes the lady say : 

" I would have vex'd you 
More than a tir'd poet horse, and been 

longer bearing, 
Than ever after-game at Irish was — " 

TTnon which Mr. Dyce observes: " See the 
' Compleat Gamester,' where we are in- 
formed that it requires a great deal of 
skill to play it (Irish) well, especially the 
after-game ; bearing, a term of the game, 
wa.s frequently, as in the present pnssage, 
used with a quibble — ." Shirley men- 
tions Irish in his play of " St. Patrick for 
Ireland," 1640, and Hall, in his " Horte 



Vaoivw," 1.646, observes : " The incon- 
stancy of Irish fitly represents the change- 
ablenesse of humane occurrences, since it 
ever stands so fickle that one malignant 
throw can quite ruiue a never so well-built 
game. .\rt hath here a great sway, by 
reason if one cannot well stand the first 
assault, hee may safely retire back to an 
after game." From a passage in tho 
"Honest Man's Fortune" (1613), it may 
be inferred that in Beaumont and Flet- 
cher's day there were two kinds of Irish, 
for there we hear of " two hand Iri.sh." 

Irish Ba&l or Sun Worship.— 
In Ireland, says Piers, in his Description 
of Westmeath, 1682, " on the Eves of 
St. John Baptist and St. Peter, they al- 
ways have in every town a bonfire late in 
the evenings, and carry about bundles of 
reeds fast tied and fired ; these being dry, 
will last long, and flame better than a 
torch, and be a pleasing divertive pro- 
spect to the distant beholder ; a stranger 
would go near to imagine the whole coun- 
try was on fire. On Midsummer's Eve 
every eminence, near which is a habita- 
tion, blazes with bonfires ; and round these 
they carry numerous torches, shouting and 
dancing, which affords a beautiful sight, 
and at the same time confirms the obser- 
vation of Scaliger." Survey of the South 
of Ireland, p. 232. "I have however 
heard it lamented that the alteration of 
the style hod spoiled these exhibitions; 
for the Roman Catholics light their fires 
by the new style, as the correction origin- 
ated from a pope ; and for that very same 
reason the Protestants adhere to the old." 
" The sun," says the writer, " was pro- 
pitiated here bv sacrifices of fire : one was 
on the first of ^ay, for a blessing on the 
seed sown. The first of May is called, in 
the Irish language. La Beal-tein, that 
is, the day of Bears fire. Vossius says it 
is well known that Apollo wa.s called Bcli- 
nus, and for this he quotes Herodian, and 
an inscription at Aquileia, Apollini Belino. 
The gods of Tyre were Baal, Ashtaroth, 
and all the Host of Heaven, as we learn 
from the frequent rebukes given to the 
backsliding ilews for following after Sido- 
nian idols : and the Phonician Baal or 
Baalam, like the Irish Beal or Bealin, 
denotes the sun, as Asturoth does the 
moon." The writer in the " Gent. Maga- 
zine" for Feb. 1795, attributes the Irish 
worship of the sun and fire to the Roman 
Catholics, who have artfully yielded to the 
superstitions of the natives, in order to 
gain and keep up an establishment, graft- 
ing Christianity on Pagan rites. The 
chief festival in honour of the sun and 
fire is UDon the 21st of June, when the 
sun arrives at the summer solstice, or 
ratlier begins its retrograde motion. Cor- 
respondents of " Notes and Queries" es- 
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tablish the existence of this custom, not 
many years ago, in Ireland. In the course 
of ages, its ancient ceremonial and sym- 
bolic import has, no doubt, grown a little 
indistinct in the minds of those who still 
practise it ; but it is curious that, at so 
remote a date, the old Baal-worship should 
survive among us even in any form. The 
Irish in Liverpool still burned very re- 
cently the midsummer fires on St. John's 
Eve. Yet Vallancey seems to say that in 
Ireland itself, even in his time, candles 
had been substituted for fires. 

Irish Christmas Usagres.— Sir 
Richard Cox, in his " History of Ireland," 
mentions some very ridiculous Christmas 
customs, which continued in the year 1505, 
In Ireland " On Twelve-Eve in Christmas, 
they use to set up as high as thej- can a 
sieve of oats, and in it a dozen of candles 
•et round, and in the centre one larger, 
all lighte<l. This in memory of our Savi- 
our and his Apostles, lights of the world." 
Sir Henry Piers' Desert piion of the 
County of Westmeath, 1682, in Vallan- 
cey, vol. i. No. 1, p. 124. 

Irish DrinkinK Customs. — 
Barnaby Rich, describing the mode of 
drinking healths in his time, tells us : "Eo 
that beginneth the health, hath his pre- 
scribed orders : first uncovering his head, 
hee takes a full cup in his hand, and set- 
ling his countenance with a grave n.spect, 
hee craves for audience : silence being 
once obtained, hee begins to breathe out 
the name, peradventure of some honour- 
able personage, that is worthy of a better 
regard, than to have his name polluted 
amongst a company of drunkards : but 
bis health is drunke to, and hee that pledg- 
eth must likewise off with his cap, kisse 
his fingers, and bowing himselfe in aigne 
of a reverent acceptance. When the 
leader sees his follower thus prepared : 
he soups up his broath, turnes the bottom 
of the cup upword, and in ostentation of 
hi* dexteritie, gives the cup a phillip, to 
„...L-„ jt cry Twnngo. And Hui.s the first 
is acted. The cup being newly re- 
plied to the breadth of an haire, he 
that is the pledger, must now beginne his 
part, and thus it goes round throughout 
the whole company, provided nlwaies by 
a cannon set downe by the founder, there 
most be three at the lenst still uncovered, 
till the health hath had the full passage: 
• hich is no sooner ended, hut another be- 

?in» againe." Irish Hubbuh. 1617, ed. 
619. p. 24. Brown, Bishop of Cork, being 
» violent Tory, wrote a book to prove that 
drinking memories was a species of idola- 
try, in order to abolish a custom then 
prevalent among the Whigs of Ireland of 
drinking the glorious memory of King 
WiUiam the Third. But, instead of cool- 



ing, he only inflamed the rage for the 
toast, to which they afterwards tacked the 
following rider, " And a f*** for the 
Bishop of Cork." " Survey of the South 
of Ireland," p. 421. The Bishop's work 
was entitled "Of drinking in remembrance 
of the Dead " ; 8vo. Lond. 1715, where, in 
p. 54, he asserts that " an Health is no 
other than a liquid sacrifice in the con- 
stant sense and practice of the heathen." 
And at page 07, he tells us of a curious 
" Return given by the great Lord Bacon 
to such OS pressed him to drink the King's 
Health " ; namely, that " he would drink 
for his own health, and pray for the 
King's." In Ireland, " on the Patron 
Day, in most parishes, as also on the feasts 
of Kaster and Whitsuntide, the more or- 
dinary sort of people meet near the ale- 
house in the afternoon, on somo conveni- 
ent spot of ground, and dance for the 
cake : hero to be sure the piper fails not 
of diligent attendance. The cake to be 
danced for is provided at the charge of 
the ale-wife, and is advanced on a board 
on the top of a pike, about t«n feet high; 
this board is round, and from it riseth a 
kind of garland, beset and tied round with 
meadow liowors, if it be early in the sum- 
mer : if later, the garland has the addition 
of apples, set round on pegs, fastened unto 
it. The whole number of dancers begin 
all at onco in a large ring, a man and a 
woman, and dance round about the bush 
(so is this garland called), and the piper, 
as long as they are able to hold out. 'Ihey 
that hold out longest at the exercise, win 
the cake and apples, and then the ale- 
wife's trade goes on." Piers, Description 
of Westmcnth. 1G82, ap. Vallancey i., 123. 

Irish Election Custom— There 
was an old ceremony in Ireland of electing 
a person to any office by throwing an old 
shoe over his head, according to the author 
of the Idol of the Clowns, 1664, p. 19. 

Irish Fairy Lore.— The late Mr. 
T. Crofton Croker classes the Irish 
fnirie.s under the heads of shefro, cluri- 
caune, banshee, phooka, merrow, dullahan 
and the fir darrig. The name shefro titer- 
ally signifies a fairy-house or mansion, 
and is adopted as a generic name for the 
eWen who are supposed to live in 
troops or communities, and were 
popularly supposed to have castles or 
mansions of their own. The cluricaune 
was distinguished by his solitary habits. 
The ban.shee, an attendant fairy or spirit, 
especially observed to mourn on the death 
of any member of a family to which it at- 
tached itself. The phooka appears to be 
a modification of Robin Goodfellow or 
Puck. The merrow is a merraaid. The 
dullahan is a malicious, sullen spirit, or 
goblin, and the fir darrig a little merry 
red man, not unlike in its disposition and 
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movements to Puck." Brand's P. A., ed. 
1848. " Sith-bhreog, the same as Sigh- 
brog, a fairy ; henco bcan-sighe, plural 
rona-sighc. women fairies ; credulously 
■uppoaed by the cumnion people to be so 
anected to certain families, that they are 
heard to sing mournful lamentations about 
their hou.ses by night, whenever any of the 
family labours under a sickness, which is 
to ©nil by death : but no families, which 
are not of an uiicient and noble stock (of 
Oriental extrnctioii he should have said), 
are believed to be honoured with this fairy 
privileRO." OTIrieu's Did. Hib., cited 
fiy VulTancey, Collect, iii. 461. 

Dr. Moore, a Wicklow schoolmaster, 
in the time of Charles 11.^ had, it seems, 
" been often told by his mother and 
Mvornl others of bis relations, of spirits 
whtrh they called fairies, who used 
frequently to carry him away, and 
ponliiiue him with them for some 
time, without doing him the least 
prejudice: but his mother being very 
much frighte<I and concerne<l thereat, did, 
an often ns he was nii-ssiiic, send to a cer- 
tain old woman, her neighbour in the coun- 
try, who by repenting some spells or ex- 
orcisms, would KuildonTy cause his return." 
Mis friend very naturally di.sbelieved the 
faets, '■ while the doctor did positively 
artlrni the truth thereof." But the most 
slriiUKo anil wmiderfiil part of the story 
is, (lint (lurinu the <li.spute the doctor was 
carried oil ini(Uh>iil,v by some of those in- 
vikihle gentry, tlmiiKli forcibly held by two 
utirMiiiii ; nor did liu return to the companv 
till aix o'clock the next morning, botii 
hungry and thimty, having, as he asserted 
" litHMi hurried from place to place all that 
night." \i the end of this marvellous 
liurrntiiui is the following advertisement: 
" l'"(ir thn intisraction of the licenser, I 
eeiii ' ■llowing " (it ought to have 

hw" •) " IMation was sent to me 

fiiiiii ("iiMHi liv a person whom I cretlit, 
Mild itn'iiiiiiiieiiileil in a letter bearing date 
il,,, 'ii.l .,i N'liVKinber last as true news 
of Ihoie. John Cother." 
I I llllealo usually accompanies 

till III" -ilil Hill lilt iviw of marvels, as if the 
linruilom eiilortniutH] a sucrot misg:iTing 
im III thii extent of popular credulity on 
I III! «iili|i>i'l, lleie HUN n iimii ns.suring 
"M'lil iillliMiil that everything 
eonvi-l ! ".Strange and 
■ ■'\» fiiini IhoC'iuinty of Wick- 

itirM. 

"Survey of the South of 
Ii'ulnnd," p. UHll, I read as follows: 
"The faliy niytliology is swallowed 
njlli till" mile Ihriiiit of ci-ediility. Kvery 

Iinriali bill ll<i green iind tliorn, where these 
ittle people are believiHl to hohl their 
meriv nieeliiigii, nnd dance their frolic 
loanda. I bav* tevn on« of those elf- | 
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stones, like a thin triangular flint 
half an inch in diameter, with which 
suppose the fairies destroy their cows. 
Ancl when the.se animals are .seized with a 
certain disorder, to which they are very 
incident, they say they are elf-shot." Vaf- 
lancey, in his "Collectanea de Rebus 
Hiberuicis," No. xiii., description of 
Plato 11, tells us, that "what the peas- 
onts in Ireland coll an elf-arrow is fre- 
quently set in silver, and worn about the 
neck OS an amulet against being elf-shot." 
"In Ireland," says Grose, "they (the 
fairies) frequently lay bannocks, a kind 
of oaton cakes, in the way of traveller* 
over the mountains; and if they do not 
accept of the intended favour, they sel- 
dom escape a hearty beating or something 
woise." Comp. Elf-Shot. 

Irish Funeral Customs.— In the 
" Irish Hudibras," 1689, is given the fol- 
lowing description of the burial of an 
Irish piper : J 

" They mounted him upon a bier, ^ 
Through which the whattles did appear, 
Like ribs on either side made fast. 
With a white velvet (i.e. blanket) over 

cast : 
So poor Macshane, God rest his shoul. 
Was after put him in a bole ; | 

In which, with many sighs and scriechea,^ 
They throw his trou.ses and his breeches ; 
The tatter'd brogue was after throw, 
With a new heel-piece on the toe ; 
And stockins fine as friez to feel. 
Worn out with praying at the heel ; 
And in his mouth, 'gainst he took 

wherry, 
Dropt a wliite groat to pay the ferry. 
Thus did they make this last hord shift. 
To furnish him for a dead lift." 

The following is copied from the 
"Argus," Aug. 5, 1790. "Dublin, July 
31 : Sunday being St. James's Dny, the 
votaries of St. James'.s Church Yard at- i 
tended in considerable crowds at the I 
Shrines of their departed friends, and ' 
paid the usual tributary honours of paper 
gloves and garlands of flowers on their 
graves." Compare Irish Wakes. 

Irish Hobby.— 1'he hobby-harness 
mentioned in the W^ardrobe .Accounts of 
Edward IV"., IISO, was intended, not for » 
hobby-lioi-ic, but for an Irish hobby, or 
small horse imported into this country 
from Ireland at an early date. 

Irish Marriage Rites. — In 
Piers' Deseriplion of Wfitjiiratli, 1682, 
it is stated, that " in their marriages, es- 
peciallv in those countries where cattle 
abound, the parents and friends on each , 
side meet on the side of a hill, or, if the 
weather be cold, in some place of shelter 
about mid-way betiveen both dwellings. 
If ogreement ensue, they drink the Agree- 
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ment-Bottle, as they call it, which is a 
bottle of guod Usquebaugh," (i.e. whisky, 
the Irish aqua liUz, and not what is now 
understood by Usquebaugh), "and this 
goes merrily round. For payment of the 
portion, which generally is a determinate 
number of cows, little care is taken. Only 
the father, or next of kin to the bride, 
■ends to his neighbours and friends sub 
mutu(T eicisaitudinia oblcnfu, and every 
one gives his cow or heifer, which is all 
one in the vase, and thus the portion is 
quickly paid ; nevertheless, caution is 
taken from the bridegroom, on the day of 
delivery, for restitution of the cattle, in 
caae the bride died childless within a cer- 
tain day limited by agreement, and in 
this case every man's own beast is restored. 
Tfans cmre is taken that no man shall grow 
rich by often marriages. On the day of 
bringing home, the bridegroom and his 
friends ride out, and meet the bride and 
her friends at the place of treaty. Being 
eome near each other, the custom was of 
okl to cast short darts at the company 
that attended the bride, but at such a 
^----nce that seldom any hurt ensued: 
is not out of the memory of man 
— Lord Houth on such an occasion lost 
in eye : this custom of casting dmts is 
mtw obsolete." Camden sa^-s, that "they 

' rish) are obsen-od to present their 
with bracelets of women's hair, 
woetner in reference to Venus' Cost us or 
Ortt, I know not." Gough's ed. 
1789. iii., t358. The following is from 
the " Gentleman's Magazine " for March, 
1767: "The antient custom of .seizing 
•ives by force, and carrying them off, is 
ftill practised in Ireland. A remnrk- 
atile instance of which happened lately 
in the County of Kilkenny, where a far- 
mer's son, being refused a neighbour's 
diughter of only twelve years of age, took 
aa opportunity of running away with her; 
but Deing pursued and recoveretl by the 
girl's parents, she was brought back and 

. il by her father to a lad of fourteen. 

i.t-r former lover, determining to 

un his priority, procured a party of 

men, besieged the house of his 

ind in the contest the father-in-law 

it dead, and several of the besicg- 

re mortally wounded, and forced 

t.. rttirc without their prize." 

IrisH May-day Customs.— Piers 

He.icription uf Wotmeiith, 1682), 
•^lay Kvo, every family sets up before 
1... ,. tioor a green bush, strewe<l over with 
jirilow dowers, which the mea<lows yield 
ttifuily. In countries where timber is 
tiful. they erect tall slender trees, 
Mand high, and they continue al- 
■Mst Uie whole year ; so as a stranger 
•osld go nigh to imagine that they were 
all dga* of ale-«ollers, and that all houses 



wore ale-houses." Ho also tells us that 
the Irish " have a custom every May-day, 
which they count their first day of sum- 
mer, to have to their meal one formal dish, 
whatever else they have, which some call 
stir-about, or hasty-pudding, that is flour 
and milk boiled thicK ; and this is holden 
as an argument of the good wife's good 
hnswifery, that made her corn hold out so 
well as to have such a dish to begin sum- 
mer fare with ; for if thoy can lu>ld out 
so long with broad, they count thoy can 
do well enough for what remains of the 
year till harvest ; for then milk becomes 
plenty, and butter, new cheese and curds 
and shamrocks, are the food of the meaner 
sort all this .season. Nevertheless, in this 
mess, on this day, they are so formal, that 
even in the plentifullest and greatest 
houses, where bread is in abundance all 
the year long, they will not fail of this 
dish, nor yet they that for a month before 
wanted bread." Camden says: "They 
fancy a green bough of a tree, fastened on 
May Day against the house, will produce 
plenty of milk that summer." Vallau- 
cey, speaking of the first of May, says: 
"On that day the Druids drove all "the 
cattle through the fires, to preserve them 
from disorders the ensuing year. This 
pagan custom is still observed in Munster 
ana Connaught, whore the meanest cot- 
tager worth a cow and a wisp of straw 
practises the same on the first day of May, 
and with the same superstitious ideas.'* 
Irish Michaelmas Custom— 

" In Iieland a slieep wits killed in every 
family that could aftord one, ut Michael- 
mas ; and it was oixlained by law that a 
part of it should be given to the poor. 
This, as we gather from Keating, and a 
great deal more, was done in that king- 
dom, to perpetuate the memorv of a 
miracle wrought there by St. Patrick 
through the assistance of the Archangel. 
In commemoration of this, Michaelmas 
was instituted a festal day of joy, plenty, 
and universal benevolence." 

Irish Superstitions. — Giraldus 
Canibrensis, who visited Ireland about the 
end of the twelfth century, speak.s thus of 
some relics of superstition : -" Hoc etiam 
lion praetereundiun puto, quo<l canipunas 
hajiilas, baculosquo sanctorum in superi- 
ore parte recurvos, nuro et argento vd 
wro confectos, tam Uibcrniie et Scotite 
quam et Wallise populus et clerus in mag- 
na reverentia habere sclent : ita ut sncra- 
inenta supra hsec, longe magis quam .super 
Evangelin, et prsestare voronntur et pe- 
jerare. K\ vi enim quaduni occulta, et 
his quasi divinitus insita, ncc non et vin- 
dicta (cujus praecipue suncti illi appe- 
tiliiles esse videntur) plerumque puoi- 
untur contemptores." " Topog, Hiber." 
1. iii. c. 33, and I. ii. c. 23, edit. 18«7. 
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"On the Oidche Shainhna lEe Utriia) or 
Vigil of Saraan," Vallancev snys, " The 
peasants in Ireland assemble with sticks 
and clubs (the emblems of laceration) 
going from house to house, collecting 
money, bread-cake, butter, ciieese, eggs, 
Ac., ic, for the feast, repeating veraes in 
honour of the solemnity, demanding pre- 

Sarations for the festival in the name of 
t. Colomb Kill, desiring them to lay aside 
the fatted calf, and to bring forth the 
black sheep. The good women are em- 
ployed in making the griddle cake and 
candles ; these last are sent from house 
to house in the vicinity, and are lighted 
up on the (Saman) next day, before which 
tney pray, or are supposed to prav, for 
the departed soul of the donor. Every 
house abounds in the best viands 
they can afford: apples and nuts are dc- 
Toured in abundance ; the nut-shells are 
burnt, and from the ashes many strange 
things are foretold : cabbages are torn up 
by the root : hemp seed is sown by the 
maidens, and they believe that if they 
look back, thev will see the apparition of 
the man intended for their future spouse : 
they hang a smock before the fire, on the 
close of the feast, and sit up all night, 
concealed in a comer of the room, con- 
yincod that his apparition will come down 
the chimnev and turn the smock: they 
throw a ball of vam out of the window, 
and wind it on the reel within, convinced 
that if thev repeat the Pater Noster back- 
wards, and look at the ball of yam with- 
out, they will then also see his sith or ap- 
parition : they dip for apples in a tub of 
water, and endeavour to bring one up in 
the mouth : they suspend a cord with a 
cross stick, with apples at one point, and 
candles lighted at the other, and endeav- 
our to catch the apple, while it is in cir- 
cular motion, in the mouth. These, and 
many other superstitious ceremonies, the 
remains of Druidism, are observed on this 
holiday, which will never be eradicated 
while the name of Saman is permitted to 
remoin." I do not know whether Saman 
has an affinity to the Turanian Shaman. 
In Ireland, "On the first Sunday in har- 
vest, viz., in August, they will be sure to 
drive their cattle into some pool or river 
and therein swim them : this they observe 
as inviolable as if it were a point of re- 
ligion, for they think no beast will live 
the whole year thro' unless they be thus 
drenched. I deny not but that swiniining 
cattle, and chiefly in this season of the 
year, is healthful unto them, as the poet 
hath observed : 

' Dalantemque gregera fluvio mersare 

salubri.' — T'irfl. 
In th' healthful flood to plunge the 

bleating flock. 




but preciselv to do this on the first Stinda; 
in harve.-t, 1 look on as not only supersti- 
tious but profane." Piers, Descr. of 
Westmeath, 1682, ap. Vallancey, i., 121. 
In "The Irish Hudibras," 1689, we have 
the following allusion to the Irish visits 
holy wells on the patron's day : 



t^ 



" Have you beheld, when people pray 

At St. John's Well on Patron-Day, 

By charm of priest and miracle, 

To cure diseases at this well ; 

The valleys fiU'd with blind and lame, 

And go as limping as they came." { 

This refers to a well in the North of Ire- 
land. Camdeu says : ■' If they never give 
fire out of their houses to their neigh- 
bours, they fancy their horses will live the 
longer ana be more healthy. If the own- 
ers of horses eat eggs, they must take care 
to eat an even number, otherwise some 
mischief will betide the horses. Grooms 
are not allowed eggs, and the riders are 
obliged to wash their hands after eating 
them. When a horse dies, his feet and 
legs are hung up in the house, and even 
the hoofs are accounted sacred. It is hj 
no means allowable to praise a horse or 
any other animal, unless you say God save 
him, or spit upon him. If any mischance 
befalls the horse, in three days after they 
find out the person who commended him, 
thot he may whisper the Lord's Prayer 
in his right ear. Thev believe some nien'a 
eyes have a power of bewitching horses; 
and then they send for certain old women- 
who, by muttering short prayers, restore 
them to health. Their horses' feet are 
subject to a worm, which gradually creep- 
ing upwards produces other.s of its own 
species, and corrupts the body. Against 
this worm they call in a witcli, who must 
come to the horse two Mondays and oneJ 
Thursday, and breathe upon the placel 
where the worm lotlges, and after repeat- 
ing a charm the hor.se recovers. This 
charm they will, for a sum of money, teach 
to many people, after first swearing them 
never to disclose it." Gough's Camden, 
1789, iii.. 6C8: .Tonlen's ^Itifforalinn of 
the Mother, 1603, p. 24. The former 
adds: "They think women have charma 
divided and distributed among them; 
and to them persons apply according 
to their several disorders, and they 
constantly begin and end the charm 
with Pater Noster and Ai-e Maria." And 
again, "They look through the bare blade- 
bone of a sheep, and if they see any spot 
in it darker than ordinary, foretell that 
somebody will be buried out of the house." 
Ed. 1789, iii., &59, 668. " If a cow b». 
comes dry, a witch is applied to, who, in- 
spiring herself witli a fondness for som» 
other calf, makes her yield her milk." Ua 
also tells us : " The women who are tnmed: 
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oS (by their husbands) have recourse to 
witches, who are supposed to intlict bar- 
renness, impotence, or the most dangerous 
diseases, on the former husband or his 
new wife." Also, they account every 
woman who fetches fire on Mny-dny a 
witch, nor will they give it to any but sick 

fiersons, and that with an imprecation, be- 
ieving she will steal all the bvittev next 
rammer. On May-da^ they kill nil hares 
they find among their cattle, supposing 
them the old women who have designs on 
the butter. They imagine the butter so 
ftolen may be recovered if they take some 
of the thatch hanging over the door and 
bum it." Britannia, 1789, iii., 659. 

According to a writer of the Georgian 
era, the Irish were partial to philtres. He 
observes: "The spark that's resolved to 
Mcrifice his youth and vigour on a damsel, 
whose coyness will not accept of his love- 
oblations, he threads a needle with the 
hair of her head, and then running it thro' 
the most fleshy part of a dead man, as the 
brawn of the arms, thigh, or the calf of 
the leg, the charm has that virtue in it, 
as to make her run mad for him whom she 
so lately slighted." Comical Pitffrim's 
Voyage into Irrland. We read, in Sfemo- 
fable Things noted in the Description of 
the World, pp. 111-13. "About children's 
necks the wild Irish hung the beginning 
of St. John's Gospel, a crooked nail of an 
horse-shoe, or a piece of wolves-skin, and 
both the sucking child and nurse were girt 
with girdles finely plated with woman's 
hair : so far they wandered into the ways 
of errour, in making these arras the 
%trength of their healths." . . . " Of the 
tame people Solinus affirmeth, that they 
are so Kiven to war, that the mother, at 
the birth of a man child, feodeth the first 
meat into her infant's mouth upon the 
point of her hu.sband's sword, and with 
neathenish imprecations wishes thnt it 
may dve no otherwise then in war, or by 
sword.^' Giraldus Canibrensis saitli, "At 
the baptizing of the infants of the wild 
sh, their manner was not to dip their 
jht arms into the water, that so as they 
:l>oiight they might give a more deep and 
incurable blow." Here is a prnnf that 
the whole body of the child was anciently 
commonly immersed in the baptismal font. 
Camden relates that, "if a child is at 
y time out of order, they sprinkle it 
th the stalest urine they can get." 
Scot, in his Discovery, 1584, writes : 
The irishmen affirm that not only their 
jldren, but their cattle are (as they call 
i) Eyebitten, when they fall suddenly 
k." Tliis statement is repeated by Ady 
'andle in the Dark, 1669, p. 104). 
long th« Irish, when a woman milk^ her 
fihe dips her finger into the milk, 
ib wliicb she crosses the beast, and 



piously ejaculates a prayer, .saying, "Mary 
and our Lord preserve theo, until I corco 
to thee again." "The Irish, when they 
put out a candle, ."say, ' May the F^ord re- 
new, or send us the light of Heaven.' " 
Defoe's Memoirs of D-uncan C'ampbel, 
1734, p. 202. The subsequent passage is in 
Osborne's "Advice to his Son,'' 1666, p. 75), 
" The Irish or Welch, during eclipses, run 
about beating kettles and pans, thinking 
their clamour and vexations available to 
the a.ssistance of the higher orbes." A 
foreign editor of English, or rather Irish, 
antiquities, informs us, that the inhabit- 
ants of the sister-island were accustometl. 
when they first beheld the new moon, to 
fall down on their knees, repeat the Lord's 
prayer, and then cry aloud, addressing 
the planet, " Leave us all well as thou 
hast found us." Du Chesno's History of 
Entjlintd, p. IB. Vallancoy also says: 
" 'I'lie vulgar Irish at this day retain an 
adoration to the new moon, crossing them- 
selves and saying, ' May thou leave us as 
safe as thou has found us,' " Collectanea, 
liii,, 91. Camden, speaking of Ireland, 
says ; " In the town when any enter upon 
apublic office, women in the streets, and 
girls from the windows, sprinkle them 
and their attendants with wheat and salt, 
.^nd before the seed is put into the ground 
the mistress of the family sends salt into 
the field." Cough's Camden, iii., 669. 
See Jack-Stoncs. 

Irish Wakes.— The Condamafio 
among the Romans coincides with the Irish 
cry. 'Iho " Mulicres praefica) " exactly cor- 
responds with the women who lead the 
Irish band, and who make an outcry too 
outrageou.^ for real grief, 

" Ut qui conduct) plorant in funere, 
dicunt 

Et fnciunt prope plura dolentibus ex 
animo." 

That this custom was Phoenician we may 
learn from Virgil, who was very correct 
in the co.stumo of his characters. The con- 
clamatio over the Phrenician Dido, as de- 
scribed by him, is similar to the Irish cry : 

" Lamentis gemituque et foemineo ulu- 
latu 

Tecta freraunt." 
The very word "ululatus," or "hulluloo," 
and the Greek word of the same import, 
have all a .strong affinity to each other. 
Campbell mentions that the custom ob- 
tained here of placing a plate of salt over 
the heart. It should seem as if he had 
seen Moresin's remark, by his supposing 
that they con.«iider the salt as the emblem 
of the incorruptible part. " The body 
itself," says he, " being the type of cor- 
ruption." Survey of the South of Ire- 
land, 1777, p. 210. Some have said that 
instead of salt the relatives place snuS, of 
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which the mourners and visitors partake. 
Rich, in hia "Irish Hubbub,'' 1616. 
writes: " Stanyhurst, in his History of 
Ireland, 1584, mnketh this report ot his 
countreymen : they follow the dead corps 
to the ground, with howling and barbar- 
ous outcries, pitifuil in appearance, where- 
of (as ho supposeth) grew this proverb, 
' to weep Irish.' Myselfe am partly of 
his opinion, that (indeede) to weepo Irish, 
is to weep at pleasure, without cither 
cause or greefe. when it is an usuall mat- 
ter amongst tlieni, upon the buriall of 
their dead, to hire a company of women, 
that for some small recomponee given 
them, they will follow the corpse, and 
furnisii out the cry with such howling and 
barbarous outcries, that hoe that should 
but henre them, and did not know the 
ceremony, would rather thinko they did 
sing than weep. .Vnd yet in Dublin it- 
selfe, there i.s not a corps carriotl to the 
buriall, which is not followed with this 
kind of mourners, which you shall lieare 
by their howling and their hollowing, but 
never see them to shod any tears. Sucho 
a kinde of lamentation," he adds, it is 
" .IS in the judgement of any man that 
should but liearo, an(i did not know their 
custome, would think it to bee some pro- 
digious presagenieiit, prognosticating 
some unlucky or ill succcsse, as they use to 
attribute to the howling of doggs, to the 
croaking of ravens, and the shrieking of 
owles, fitter for infidels and barbarians, 
than to bee iu use and custome amoug 
Christians." 

Piers, in his Description of West- 
meath, 1682, observes: "In Ireland 
at funerals they have their wakes, which 
as now they celebrate, were moro befitting 
heathens than christians. They sit up 
commonly in a barn or largo room, and are 
entertained wilh beer and tobacco. The 
lights are sot up on a table over the dead ; 
they spend most of the night in obscene 
stories and bawdye songs, nntill the hour 
conies for the exercise of their devotious; 
then the priest calls on them to fall to 
their prayers for the soul of the dead, 
which they por.'orm by repetition of aves 
and patcis on their beads, and close the 
whole with a ' De Profundis,' and then 
immediately to the story or song again, 
till another hour of prayer comes. Thus 
is the whole night spent till day. When 
the time of burial comes, all the women 
run out like mad, and now the scene is 
altered, nothing heard but wretched ex- 
clamations, howling and clapping of 
hands, enough to destroy their own and 
others' sense of hearing : and this was of 
old the lieatlioiii.sh custom as Virgil hath 
observed in Dryden's translation : 



' The gaping croud around the body 

stand, 

All weep his fate, 

And hasten to perform the fun'ral 

state.' 

" This they fail not to do, especially if 
the deceased were of good parentage, or 
of wealth and repute, or a landlord, Ac. 
and think it a great honour to the dead to 
keep all this coyl, and some have been so 
vain as to hire these kind of mourners to 
attend their dead ; and yet they do not by 
all this attain the end they seem to aim 
at, which is to be thought to mourn for 
the dead ; for the Poet hath well observed : 

' Fortiter ille dolet, qui sine teste dolet.' 

" At some stages, where commonly they 
meet with great heaps of stones in the 
way, the corpse is laid down and the priest 
or priests and all the learned fall again to 
their aves and paters, litc. During this 
ofiice all is quiet and hushed. But this 
done, the corpse is raised, and with it tho 
out-cry again. Hut that done, and while 
the corpse is laying down and the earth 
throwing on, is tlie last and must vehe- 
ment scene of this formal grief ; and all 
this perhaps but to earn a groat, and from 
this Kgyptian custom they are to be 
weaned. In some parts of Connaught, if 
the party deceasixl wore of good note, they 
will send to the wake hogsheads of ei- 
cellent stale beer and m ine from all parts, 
with other provisions, as beef, Ac, to help 
the expence at the funeral, and oftentimea 
more is .sent in than can well be spent." 
}'aUancey, i., 124. The same writer (Sir 
H. Piers) adds: " After the day of inter- 
ment of a great porsonuge, they count 
four weeks; and that day four 
weeks all priests and friars, and all 
gentry, far and near, are invited to a 
great lejist (usually termed the Month's 
Mind) ; the preparation to this fca.st are 
masses, said in all parts of the house at 
once, for the soul of the departed ; if tho 
room be large, you shall have three or four 
priests together celebrating in the several 
corners thereof ; the masses done, thev 
proceed to their feastings ; and after alf, 
e\-erv priest and friar is discharged witli 
his largess." Vallancey, i., 126. The 
author of " The Comical Pilgrim's Pil- 
grimage into Ireland," 1723, says : "When 
a virgin dies, a garland made of all sorts 
of flowers and sweet herbs, is carrieil by a 
young woman on her head, before the cof- 
fin, from which hang down two black rib- 
bons, signifying our mortal state, and two 
white, as an emblem of purity and inno- 
cence. The ends thereof are held by four 
young maids, before whom a basket full 
of herbs and flowers is supported by two 
other maids, who strew them along the 
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streets to the place of burial: then, after 
the deceased, loUow all her relations and 
acquaintance." In " The Irish Hudi- 
bras." 1(589, is an exaggerated description 
of wnat ia called in the margin " An Irish 
Wake." In the early part of the iSth 
century, this fashion and taste for howl- 
ing at Irish funerals still preva«le<l. "The 
Comical Pilgrim's Pilgrimage into Ire- 
land," 1723, p. 02. The following 
is from a paper by the third Lord 
Chesterfield: — "When the lower sort 
i>f Irish, in the most uncivilized 
parts of Ireland, attend the funeral of a 
oeceased friend or neighbour, before they 
giTe the last parting howl, they expostu- 
late with the dead body, and reproacn him 
with baring die<l, nutnithstanding that 
he had an excellent wife, o milch cow, 
aeren fine children, and a competency of 
p.)tBtoes." The World, No. 24. In the 
''Gentleman's Magazine" for August, 
1771, it is said of a girl who was killed by 
lightning in Ireland, that "she could not 
be waked within doors, an expression 
which is explained a.s alluding tn a custoiu 
among the Irish of dressing their dead in 
their best cloaths, to receive as many visi- 
tors as please to see them : and this is 
called keeping their wake. The corpse of 
this girl, it seems, was so offensive, that 
this ceremony could not bo performed 
within doors.' The author of the " Philo- 
sophical Sun-ey of the South of Ireland," 
says, p. 207: "It was formerly usual to 
have a bard to write the elegy of the de- 
ceased, which contained an enumeration 
of his good qualities, his genealogy, his 
riches, &c., the burden being, ' O why did 
he die?" A modern writer on Ireland 
tells us : " It is the custom of this ccuiitry 
to conduct their dead to the grave in all 
the parade they can display : and as they 
pass through any town, or meet any re- 
markable person, they set up their howl. 
"Survey of the South of Ireland," po. 
306, 209-10. A good account of the Wake 
is to be found, as Sir H. Kllis pointed out, 
in the Glossarv t<.< Miss Edgoworth's 
"Caetle Rockre'nt." 

Ivo or Ives, St.— The patron saint 
ol lawyers, on who.«e feast day, May 10, in 
Xormandy, at lea.st, the members of the 
profession in towns used to assemble, and 
partake of good cheer. The Vour-df.- 
Vjr« of Jean le Houx, by Muirhead, 1875, 
p. li. 

Ivy.— Tn "Witts Recreations," 1640, 
cocars an epigram on " Christmasse Ivy" : 

" At Christmasse men do alwayes ivy 

And in each corner of the house it set. 
But why do they, then, use that BncchuB 

weed? 
Because they mean then Bacchus-like 

to feed." 



In the piece called "Honkins Heigh-ho," 

Erinted in Musarum Delioiee, 1(356, we 
nve : 

"Thrice had all uew-yeares guests 
their yewl guts fill'd 

With emb'alm'd veal, buried in Christ- 
mas past : 

Thrice had they ivy herby wreath well 

piU'd ; " 

.\ubrey says that, in his time (1678) it wos 
customary in several parts of Osfordshiro 
" for the maidservant to ask the man for 
ivy to dress the house, and if the man 
denies, or neglects to fetch in ivy, the maid 
steols awaj' a pair of his breeches, and 
nails them up to the gate in the yard or 
I highway." 

Ivy-Bush. — Comp. Bxnh, and see 
Nares, 1859, v. Iry-Bush. 

Ivy-Girl.— See IloUij-Boy. 

Ivy-Lea.f. — I^upton, in his "Tenth 
Book of Notable tfiiugK," No. 87, says: 
"Lay a green ivie-leaf in adish, or other 
vessel of fair water, either for yourselfe or 
for any other, on New Year's Even ot 
night, and cover the water in the said 
vessel, and set it in a sure or safe place, 
until tvvelfe oven nexte after, (which will 
be the 5Lh day of January), and then take 
tho said ivio-leafe out of the said water, 
and murk well if the said leafe be fair 
and greon as it was before, for then you, 
or the party for whonie you lay it into tho 
water, will be whole and sound, and safe 
from any sieknesse all the next year fol- 
lowing. But if you find any black spots 
thereon, then you" or the purtie.s for whomo 
you laid it into the ivater, will be sicke 
the same year fulhnving. And if the spots 
be on tho uoper part of the leafe toward 
the stolke, then the sicknet.se or paine will 
be in tho hood, or in the neck, or there- 
about. And if it be spotted nigh the 
midst of the leaf, then the sickiies.so will 
be about tho stomach or heart. And like- 
wise judge, that the disease or grief will 
be in that part of the body, according as 
you see the black spots under the same in 
the le.-ife, accounting tho spots in the 
nether or sharp end of the leafe to signif^v 
the paines or diseases in the feet. And if 
the leafe bee spotted all over, then it sig- 
nifies that you, or the partie, shall dye 
that yeare following. You may prove this 
for many or few, at one time, by putting 
them in" water, for cverie one a leof of 
green ivio (so that every leafe be dated or 
marked to whom it doth belong). 'This 
was credibly told me to be very certain." 
Edit. UliJO.'p. 3t». 

Jack in the Green. — See May 
Games. 

Jack o' or W a Lanthorn.— See 
Will o' ihc Wisp. 

Jack O' Lent.— A Jack o' Lent was 
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» puppet, formerly thrown at, in our own 
country, in I<ent, like Shrove-cocks. So 
in " The Weakest goes to the Wall," IfiUU, 
we have, " A mere anatomy, a Jack of 
Lent." Again, in the " Four Prentices 
of London, 1615 : " Now you old Jack of 
Lent, six weeks and upwar«ls." Again, 
in " Green's Tu quotjue," U)14, " For if 
a boy, that is throwing at his Jack o' Ijeut, 
chance to hit me on the shins," Ac, Tay- 
lor the Water-poet, in a tract printed in 
1620, personifies under this form the ob- 
Borvnnces of the season, with the mad 
pranks of Jack's gentleman-tisher Shrove- 
Tnesday, and his footman Hunger. Jona- 
than Couch of Prilperro, in his account of 
that Cornish fishing village, 1871, ob- 
servoa : " An old custom, now quite de- 
funct, was observed here not long since 
in the beginning of Lent. A figure, made 
up of straw and cast-oS clothes, was car- 
ried round the town, amid much noise and 
merriment, after which it was either 
burnt, shot at, or brought to some other ig- 
nominious end. Tins image was called 
'Jack o' Lent,' and was doubtless intendetl 
to represent Judas Iscariot. A dirty 
slovenly fellow is often termed a 'Jack o' 
Lent.' "• 

" Then Jake a Lent comes justlinge in 

With the hedpeece of a herynge, 
And savthe, repent yowe of yower syn, 
Fur slianie, syrs, leve yower swerynge ; 
And to Palme Sunday doethe he ryde, 
And sprots and herryngs by hys syde. 
And nmkes an ende of i.ienton tyde ! " 
Elderton's Bullad of Lenten Sluffe, 1570, 

Jack 

t^re^c. 
Jack Stones or Gobstonea.— 

Divination at marriages was practised in 
times of the remotest antiquity. Vallan- 
cey tells us that in the "Memoirs of the 
Etruscan Academy of Cortona " is the 
drawing of a picture found in Hercula- 
neum, representing a marriage. In the 
front is a sorceress casting the five stones. 
The writer of the memoir jii.stly thinks 
she is divining. The figure exactly corres- 
ponds with tlie first and principal cast of 
the Iri,sh purin : all five are cast up, and 
the first catch is on the back of the hand. 
He has copied the drawing : On the back 
of the hand stands one, and the remain- 
ing four on the ground. Opposite the sor- 
ceress is the matron, attentive to the suc- 
CM8 of the cast. No marriage ceremony 
waa performed without con.sulting the 
Drniciess and her purin. Juvenal tells 
ua: "Auspices solebant nuptias inter- 
esse." Valluncey adds: "This is now 
played as a game by the youths of both 
sexes in Ireland. The Irish Seic Seona 
(Shec Shona) was readily turned into .lack 
Stones, by an English ear, by which name 



Pudding:. — See .Iffrry An- 



tbis game is now known by the English in 
Ireland. It has another name among the-, 
vulgar, viz., Gohstones." 

James's Day, St.— (July 2o). Th» ' 
blessing of new apples upon this day ia 
preserved in the " Manuale ad Usurn 
Sarum" : 

" Benedictio Pomonim in Die Sancti 
Jacobi." 

" Te deprecamur omnipotens Deus ut 
bonedicas liuiic tructum novoruiu pom- 
oruiu : lit qui esu arboris letalis ot pomo 
in primo paronto justa funeris scntentia 
mulctati sumus ; per illustrationem unicr 
(ilii tui Uedemptoris Dei ac Domini nostri 
Jesu Christ] A Spiritus Sancti benedic- 
tionem saiictiticata sint omnia atque bene- 
dicta : depulsisque primi facinoris intenta- 
toris insidiis, salubriter ex hujus diei an- 
niversaria solennitate diversis terris eden- 
da germina sumamus per euudem Domi- 
num in unitate ejusdem. Deinde sacer-^ 
dos aspergiit ea uqua benetlictii." Edit. 
Kothoiuagi, 1555, fol. 64-5. In Wiltshire 
and Somersetshire the apples are said to-l 
be christened on St. James's Day. Hasted 
tells us that " the rector of Clin, in Sha- 
rael hundred, by old custom, distributes- 
at his parsonage house on St. James's Day, 
annually, a mutUm pye and a loaf, to as 
iiiiiny persons iis chiise to demand it, the- 
exponce of which amounts to about £15 
per annum." "Hist, of Kent," vol. i. 
p. 537, folio ed. The hay crop is in a 
sufJiciently forward state by this time to 
enable the growers to judge of the pro- 
spects of a ^o(xl or bad harvest, and there- 
is a proverbial expression bearing on this : 

" Till St. James's Day be come and 

gone, 
There may bo hops, or there may be 

none." 

The " Book of Days" says that this is a 
Herefordshire adage ; but it is current in- 
all the hop-districts. On St. James Day, 
old style, oysters come in in London ; 
and there is a popular superstition 
still in force, like that relating to- 
goose on Michaelmas Day, that who- 
ever eats oysters on that day will never 
want money for the rest of the yeor. 

James's, St., Fair.— St. James's- 
Fair, held at Westminster on the 2oth 
July, was, in the year 16ti0, so largely at- 
tended, that a pig was not to be had there, 
we are told by Machyn the diarist, •' for 
mony." And he adds that the ale-wives 
could get nothing to eat or drink till three' 
in the afternoon, and "the chese went 
verv well away for Id. p. the pounde." 
On Thursdoy, the 17th of July, 1651. the 
Parlioment passed a resolution, "That 
the fair usually held and kept yearly at 
St. James's, within the Liberty of the- 
City of Westminster, on or about the 25th 
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of July, be forborn this year ; and that no 
fair be kept or held there by any person 
or persons whatsoever, until the Parlia- 
ment shall take further order." Comp. 
May-FniT. 

James'a, St., Fair, Bristol.— 
A fair was formerly held at Bristol on St. 
James's Dav, and it ia related by the au- 
thor of Tarlton's " Jests," IGll, that that 
celebrated comedian and his fellow-players 
went down to perform there on one occa- 
sion while the theatres were closed in Lon- 
don. ProbabI_y it was at the same time 
that they visited Gloucester and other 
places mentioned in the "Jests." The 
player seems also to have been engaged 
at private houses in the country to give 
entertainments. This must have been 
prior to 1588, when Tarlton died. 

Jericho. — A bye-name for Blackroore 
Priory, Essex, after the Dissolution, when 
the house was adopted by Ueiiry Vlll. as 
an occasional resort. Here was born the 
King's natural son by Elizabeth Tach- 
boro, afterward created Duke of Rich- 
mond. Blackmore belonged to the manor 
of Fringreth. 

Jericho, Rose of.— See Rose. 

ii9yM». — The modem Jews, on the first 
day of the first month Tisri, have a splen- 
did entertainment, and wish each other 
a happy New Year. Vallancey says that 
"there is a passage in Ruth, chap. iv. v. 
7, which gives room to think that the mar- 
riage ring was used by the Jews as a cov- 
enant." Ho adds, that the Vulgate has 
translated Narthick (which ought to be a 
ring) a shoe. " An Irish Nuirt is an amu- 
let worn on the linger, or arm, a ring." 
Spha>ra solis est Narthick, says Buxtorf 
in his Chaldee Lexicon. Colicct. xiii., 98. 
The Jews have a custom at this day, when 
a couple are married, to break the glass in 
which the bride and bridegroom have 
dmnk, to admonish them of mortality. 
This custom of nuptial drinking appears 
to have prevailed in the Greek Church. 
Leo Modena, speaking of the Jews' con- 
tracts and manner of marrying, says that 
before the writing of the bride's dowry is 
produceil, and read, " the bridegroom put- 
teth ft ring upon her finger, in the pre- 
sence of two witnesses, which commonly 
asetJ to be the rabbines, saying withal unto 
her: ' Behold, thou art my espoused wife, 
according to the custome of Moses and of 
Israel.' " Ilisi. of the Rites of the Jews, 
translated by Chilmead, 16.50, 17fi. Some- 
thing like the care-cloth ia used by the 
mo<]em Jews: from whom it has probably 
been derived into the Christion Church. 
Leo Modena says: "There is n square 
TMtment called Taleth, with pendants 
about it, put over the head of the bride- 
groom and the bride together," and Levi 



seems to show that this " square vest- 
ment," or canopy, was of velvet. White, 
in his "History of Selborne," remarks: 
"Deborah, Rebekah's nurse, (Gen. xxxv. 
8) was buried under an oak ; the most 
honourable place of interment, probably, 
next to the Cave of Macpbelah (Oen. xxiii. 
9), which seems to have been appropriated 
to the remains of the patriarcnal family 
alone. We read that when any of the 
sick among the Jews have departed, the 
corpse is taken and laid on the ground, 
and n pillow put under its head ; and the 
hands and feet are laid out even, and the 
body is covered over with a black cloth, 
and a light is .set at its head." I^evi's ".Ac- 
count of the Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Modern Jeivs," p. 163. Levi says, that 
among the modern Jews, " the corpse ia 
carried forward to the grave and interred 
by some of the Society ; and as they go 
forth from the burying-ground, they pluck 
some grass and say, • They shall spring 
forth from the city, as the gra.ss of the 
earth ' ; moaning at the Day of Resurrec- 
tion." Iliten and feri'vioniei of the .Jews, 
lUO. Bourne cites Gregory as observing, 
that it was customary among the ancient: 
Jews, as they returned from the grave, to 
pluck up the gra.ss two or three times, and 
then throw it behind them, saying thcfo 
words of the Psalmist, "They shall floiirifh 
out of the city, like grn.-ts upon the eorth," 
which they did to shew that the body, 
though <lea<l. should spring up again as 
the grass. Gregory, Poslhnma, 1649, c. 
2f>. The Jews, in celebrating their Pass- 
over, phaced on the table two unleavened 
cakes, and two pieces of the Lamb : to 
this they added some small fishes, hecauro 
of the Tieviathaii : a hard egg, because of 
the bini Ziz: some meal, because of the 
Behemoth: the.«e three animals being, ac- 
coriiing to their Rabbinical doctrines, ap- 
pointed for the feast of the elect in the 
other life. The Jewish wives, at this 
Feast, upon a table prepared for that 
purpose, place hard eggs, the symbols of 
Ziz, concerning which the Rabbins have a 
thousand fabulous accounts. Mr. Brand 
saw at the window of a baker's shop in 
London, on Easter Eve, 1805, a Passover 
Cako, with four eggs, bound in with slips 
of paste, erosswaySj in it. He went into 
the shop, and ent|uire<l of the baker what 
it meant : he assurc<l him it was a Pass- 
over Cake for the Jews. 

To strike one with a shoe, or cast 
a shoe at one, was regarded by the 
ancient Jews as a mark of indignity 
and contempt, aa in the passage of 
the Psalms: " Moab is my washpot : over 
Edom will I ca.st out my shoe " — if, indeed, 
it did not imply a resolve to reduce to sub- 
jection, where the leader of a besieging 
force threw a shoo into the city he was 
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about to beleuKiier. The Arabs, too, seem 
to have trouttMl this act in a similar light ; 
u person removing his sitoe, and throwing 
it towards another, signiticd thereby his 
readiness to do him homage and be at his 
bidding. D>;u(eus On the Shoes of the He- 
brews, lib. ii. Leo Modena, speaking of 
the moilorn Jews, tells us that " Some of 
them observe, in dressing themselves in 
the morning, to put on the right stocking 
and right hhoe lirst, without tying it ; then 
afterward to put on the left, and so re- 
turn to the right ; that so they may begin 
and end with the right side, which tney 
acoiint to be most fiirtunato. 

Jodhian-morlan, or Breast* 
plate of Judfcrrtent.— .V Dmidical 
oiiiiiment wuin upun the breast of the 
chief priest, and supposed to possess the 
pow;or of strangling the deliverer of a fol.se 
tU'cinioM or suntcnce. .\ .specimen, from 
tho original in the museum of the Roval 
Irinh Academy, is engraved in Fairholt's 
CiiMtumr. 1800, p. IC. 

Jow*-— See Fairs in Scotland. 

John, St., the Baptist's Day. 

June U(ith). Sir John .Smythe, in 
hiM " I list met ions, Observations, and 
Orders Militurie," 1595, says; — " .\n 
«nugno-lM<<iror in the field, carrieing 
hi* AnHignt^ dJKplayed ought to carry 
tho Mmo iipriKlit, and never, neither in 
town* nor liold, nor in sport, nor earnest, 
to fotchn lliiiin.shes about his head with 
hid umngno-stntfu, and taffata of lii.>i en- 
klgnu, as the i<nsigne-l>oarers of London do 
Upon Midkommer Night." Among the 
tloiupNllr regidiitions in the hnusehold of 
Uohurl Wynn, Ksq., of Bodscallan, North 
Walfn, I7tli cuntury, was one tlint no licj- 
llor hut black xtock, seven years old, 4 
huahola <o u houahoad, refined with some 
roukt whoiit thrown into it, should be 
tlrunk on iIiIn iinnivcrNury. 

'I'lio llov. NN'illimn Jones, in his " Life of 
hl«liop llorne," suyn : "A letter of July 
lliu l/.ilh, nA."), informed me that Mr. 
lloi'MK, nrt'ordinii to uii establi.ihed custom 
Ml' MatfiliilKu I'ollogo in Oxfoitl, hud be- 
uiiii to pitiiii'h IhiUoo the I'niversity, on 
tlm dii.y 111 HI. .lolin the Mtiptist, Kor tho 
|iiii»'l>in .,1 ilim uniiuul M<rnion, u por- 
Iniii' I of slone is insoited into a 

«>oi In nml iiuatlrunglo ; and ho long 

n* Mill i.ioiit> |iiil|iit wu» in use (of whicii 
I hn\u liiHin u v\itne\*t, the (quadrangle 
WU4 (ill iiuliisl 1 1 III h.' :' '.■>, With u large 
fiiiiiii III i|M'iiii Ikiii. I lie preaching 

'■■'■ I'l ■■.■•' iH-mli ;i lo lluit of John 

III the WildernOM; and a 

I It wan: but fur many years 

III liMn li<.H>ii <liM'oiitiiiued, and tho 

Imiii tlioii|(li( It info to take shel- 

rooiii of the clinpel. In the 

I DpiiI*, accoriliiiic to an ac- 

....,,.. ,..,......1 ill 17411, Olio of tho holy re- 



lics is a shoulder-bone of the Baptist, sent 
by the Emperor Heraclius to Dagobert in 
the 7th century. 

John, St.. the Baptist's Vigrll or 
Eve. — The Pagan rites of this festival at 
the summer solstice, may be considered 
as a counterpart of those used at the win- 
tor solstice at Yule-tide. There is one 
thing that seems to prove this beyond the 
possibility of a doubt. In the old Runic 
Fasti, as will be shown elsewhere, a wheel 
was used to denote tho Festival of Christ- 
mas. This wheel is common to both festi- 
vities. Thus Durandus, speaking of the 
rites of the Feast of St. John Baptist, in- 
forms us of this curious circumstance, that 
in some places they roll a wheel about to 
signify tnat the sun, then occupying the 
highest place in the zodiac, is beginning 
to descend. " Rotam <juuf)ue hoc die in 
quibiisdam locis volvunt, ad significandum 
quod iSol altissimum tunc locum in Cnelo 
occupet, et descenders incipiot in Zodi- 
aco.'; Harl. MSS. 2345 (ou vellum). Art. 
UW, is an Account of the rites of St. John 
Boptists's Eve, in which the wheel is also 
mentioned. In the amplified account of 
these ceremonies given by Naogeorgus, wo 
read that this wheel was taken up to tho 
top of a mountain and rotlc<l down thence : 
and that, as it had previously been covered 
with .straw, twisted about it and set on 
fire, it appeared at a distance as if tho 
sun h.id been falling from the sky. And 
he further observes, that the people imag- 
ine that all their ill-luck rolls away from 
them together with this wheel. At Nor- 
wich, says a writer in Current y'oies for 
March, 1854, the rites of St. John the 
Rapti.st were anciently observed, " When 
it was the custom to turn or roll a wheel 
about, in signification of the sun's annual 
course, or the sun, then occupying the 
highest place in the zodiac, was about de- 
scending." There is o very plausible sug- 
ge~.tion to be drawn from a pa.ssage in 
Durandus: it is that these fires hod to 
some extent their origin in the necessity 
for an annual fumigation of the atmos- 
phere, wells, springs, Ac. The popular 
belief was that at this season noxiou>> ser- 
pents infected the air and water. In Poly- 
dore Vergil, we read : " Oure Midsomer 
bonefyors may seme to have comme of the 
sacrifices of Ceres Goddesse of Come, that 
men did solemnise with fyres, trusting 
thereby to have more plenty and abound- 
ance of corne. Moresin appears to havsl 
been of opinion that the custom of leaping 
over these lires is a vestige of the ordeal 
where to bo able to pass through fires with 
safety was held to be an indication of in- 
nocence. To strengthen the probability of 
this conjecture, we may observe that not 
only the young and vigorous, but even 
those of grave character used to leap over 
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them, and there was an interdiction of 
ecclesinstical authority to deter clergymen 
from this superstitious instance of agility. 
From the Roman Calendar it seems that 
spices were ^iven on St. John's Eve, and 
that the festivities included carol-singing, 
processions with garlands, for the purpose 
of collecting money (when recusants were 
freely anathematized by the itinerant 
petitioners), and that fern was gathered 
for the sake of the virtue supposed to re- 
side in its seed. The reader will join me 
in thinking the following extract from 
the Ilomily " De Festo Sancti Johannis 
Baptistae," a plea.sant piece of absurdity ; 
" In worshyp of Saint Johan the people 
waked at home, and made three inaner of 
fyres : one was clone bones, and noo 
woode, and that is colled a bono fyre ; 
another is dene woode, and no bones, and 
that is called a wode fyre, for people to 
sit and wake therby ; the thirde is mndo 
of wode and bones, and it is callyd Saynt 
Johannys fyre. The first fyre, as a great 
clerke Johan Belleth telleth he was in a 
eertayne countrey, so in the countrey there 
was soo greate bete the which caiisid the 
dragons to go togyther in tokenyngo that 
Johan dyed in brennyngo love and charyto 
to God and man, and they that dye in 
chnryte shall have parte of all good 
prayers, and they that do not, shall 
DMo." be save<l. Then as these dragons 
Sevve in th' nyre they she*! down 
to that water froth of ther kynde, and so 
©nvenymed the waters, and caused inoche 
people for to take theyr deth therby, and 
many dyverse sykenesse. Wyse clorkes 
knoweth well that dragons hate nothyng 
more than the stenche of brennynge bones, 
■nd therefore they gaderyd as many as 
thoy mighte fyndo, and brent them ; and 
so with the stenche therof they drove away 
the dragons, and so they were brought out 
of creete dysease. The second fyre was 
Rmde of woode, for that wyl brenne lyght, 
»nd wyll be seen farre. For it is the chefe 
of fyro to be seen farre, and betukeniiytige 
that Saynt Johan was a lanterne of Ivght 
to the people. Also the people made biases 
of fyre for that they shulde be seene farre, 
and^ specyally in the nyght, in token of St. 
Jobans having been seen from far in tbe 
spirit by Jeremiah. The third fyre of 
bones betokenncth Johans inartyrdome, 
for hys bones were brente, and how ye 
shall hero." Tlie homilist accounts for 
this by telling us that after John's di.s- 
ciples h.">d buried his body, it lay till 
Julian, the apostate Emperor, came that 
way, and caused them to be taken up and 
bamt, " and to caste the ashes in the 
wynde, hopynge that lie shuld neyer ryse 
■Cain to lyfe." 
Cleland, in his "Institution of a 



Young Nobleman," 1607, very aptly 
calls these obsen'ances " follies al 
forged by the infernal Cyclops and Plu- 
toes seruants." Hutchinson says it was 
u.>;ual to raise fires on the tops of high 
hills, and in the villages, and sport and 
dance around them ; and the same writer, 
speaking of the parish of Cuniwhitton in 
Cumberland, says: "They hold the wake 
on the Eve of St. John, with lighting 
fires, dancing, Ac. The old Bel-teing." 
Bonfires were lately, or still continue to 
be, made on Midsummer Eve, in the vil- 
lages of Gloucestershire. Brnnd was so 
informed in passing from Bath to Oxford, 
May 21. 1786. They still prevailed also, 
on the same occasion, in Brand's time, in 
the northern parts of England. Pennant 
informs us that small bonefires wore made 
on the Eve of St. John Bapti.st at Dnro- 
wcn, in AVales. On Whiteboroiigh (a large 
tumulus witli a foss round it), on St. 
Stephen's down, near Launceston. in 
Cornwall, as Mr. Brand learnt at 
that place in October, 1790. there 
was formerly a great bonefire on 
Midsummer Eve ; a large summer polo 
was fixetl in the centre, round which the 
fuel was heaped up. It had a large bush 
on the top of it. Round this were parties 
of wrestlers contending for small prizes. 
.•Vn honest countryman informed him, ivho 
had often been present at these merri- 
ments, that at one of them nn e^-il spirit 
had appeared in the shape of a bhick dog, 
-since which none could wrestle, even in 
jest, without receiving hurt : in conse- 
quence of which the wrestling was, in a 
great measure, laid aside. The rustics 
hereabout believe that giants are buried 
in these tumuli, and nothing would tempt 
them to be so sacrilegious as to disturb 
their bones. The boundary of each tin 
mine in Cornwall is marked by a long pole, 
with a bush at the top of it. These on St. 
John's Day are crowned with flowers. It 
is usual at Penzance to light fires on this 
occasion, and dance and sing round them. 
In a Collection of Ancient Traditional 
Songs, edited by Mr. Dixon for the Percy 
Society, is inserted one, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sandys, has boon sung for 
a long series of years in that locality on 
St. John's Day. .V clerg.vn)an of Devon- 
shire informed Brand that, in that county 
the custom of making bonefires on Mid- 
summer Eve, and of leaping over them, 
still continne<l. This was about 179tJ. At 
Barnwell, in Cambridgeshire, St. John's 
Eve used to be celebrated in a somewhat 
similar manner. Corap. Bnrinvll Fair. 
In " Lancashire Folklore," 1867, it is said, 
"In parts of Lancashire, especially in 
the Fylde, these traces (the fires) of a 
heathen custom stil! linger." In "Perth 
Assembly," 1619, the writer speaks of the 
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midsummor fires, and cites Bellariuine 
and Scaliger for them. The former says: 
" Fire is accustomed to be kindled for the 
signifying of joy, even in profaue things," 
and ocahger has this remark, that *" the 
candles and torches lighted on Midsum- 
mer Eve are the footsteps of antient gen- 
tilism." 

" I was so fortunate," (says a Skye 
correspondent of the " Gent. Mag." for 
February, 1795), " in the summer of 1782 
as to have my curiosity gratified by a 
eight of this ceremony to a very great ex- 
tent of country. At the house where I 
was entertained, it was told mo that wo 
ehould see at midnight the mo.st singular 
eight in Ireland, which was the lighting of 
fires in honour of the sun. Accordingly, 
exactly at midnight, the fires began to 
appear, and taking the advantage of going 
up to the loads of the house, which had a 
widely extended view, I saw on a radius 
of thirty miles, all around, the fires buni- 
ing on every eminence which the country 
afforded. I had a farther sati.sfaction in 
■learning, from undoubted authority, that 
the people danced round the fires, and at 
the close wont through these fires, and 
made their sons and daughters, together 
with their cattle, pass through the fire ; 
and the whole was conducfetl with religi- 
ous solemnity." In the " Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland," pariBli of Moiigahit- 
tcr, it is .said: "The Midsummer Kven 
fire, a relic of Druidism, vva.s kindled in 
eome parts of this county." The late 
Mr. Samuel Laing, the highly distin- 
guished writer, who was horn in 1810, re- 
lates that, when ho was yoiing, those fires 
were lighted on the highest hills of Orkney 
and Shetland. " As a boy," he writes, 
" 1 have rushe^l with my playmates 
through the smoke of those bonlire.s with- 
o)it a suspicion that we were reoeating the 
homage paid to Baal in the Valley of Hin- 
nom." Human Origins, 1897, p. 161. 
Among the Privy Purse Expenses of 
Henry VII. we have, under date nf 
June 23. 1493: "To the makyng of the 
bonefuyr on Middesomer Eve, 10s." In 
the Privy Purse Expenses of Elizabeth 
of York, ].'5U2, there is the following 
«ntry : " Itm., the xxviijth day of .Tuyn, 
to the gromes and pages of the halle for 
making bonefyres upon the evyns of 
Saint John Baptist and Saint Peter, 6e." 

In the Churchwardens' Accounts of St. 
Martin Outwich we have: "1524. Payde 
for hvrche and bromes at Mydsom', ijd." 
"1526. Payde for byrch and bromes at 
Mydsom'. iijd." In Dekkor's " Seaven 
deadly Sinnes of London," speaking of 
" Candell-light, or the Nocturnall Tri- 
umph," he says : " 'Wliat expectation was 
there of his coming P setting aside the bon- 



fiers, there is not more triumphing on 
Midsommer Night." In the same writer's 
" Wonderful Yeare," lfi03, signat. B. we 
read; "Olive-trees (which grow no whore 
but in the Gaixien of Peace^ stood (as 
common as beech does at Midsomer) at 
every mans doore." In Brown's " Shep- 
hoards Pipe," 1614, occur the following 
lines : 

" Neddy, that was wont to make 
Such great feasting at the wake, 
And tho blessing-fire — " 

with a marginal note upon blessing fire 
(b.v the author) informing us that "'the 
Midsummer fires are tearmed so in the 
west parts of England," Stow tells us 
that tlie rites of St. John Baptist's Eve 
were also used on the Eve of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Piers, Description of West- 
mtath, lt)82, apud V^ullancey, makes the 
same remark touching Ireland or at least 
that part of it: and Moresin informs us 
that in Scotland the people used, on this 
latter night, to run about on the moun- 
tains and higher grounds with ligtited 
torches, like the Sicilian women of old in 
search of Pro.serpino. Moresin thinks this 
a vestige of the ancient Cerealia. Compare 
St. Peter's Day. In Niccols' " London 
Artillery," IClti, p. 97, is preserved a long 
description of the great doings anciently 
used in the streets of London on the vigils 
of St. Peter and St. John the Baptist: 
"when," says our author, "that famous 
niarchiiig-wateh, consisting of two thou- 
s;un!, bosido the standing watches, were 
iiiaintnined in this citio. It continued 
from temp. Ilenrie Til. to the 31st of 
Henry VIII. when it was laid down by 
licence from the King, and revived (for 
that year onlv\ hv Sir Thomas Gresham, 
Lonl Mnvor, 2 Fxlw. VI." 

Mr. Brand saw in the possession of 
Douce a French print, entitled " L'est^ le 
Feu de la St. Jean," from the hand of 
Mariette. In the centre was the fire 
made of wood piled up very regularly, and 
having a tree stuck up in the mid.st of it. 
Young men and women were represented 
dancing round it hand in hand. Herbi 
were stuck in their hats and caps, and 
garlands of the same .surrounded their 
waists, or were slung across their shoul- 
ders. A boy was represented carrying a 
large bough of a tree. Several specta- 
tors wore looking on. The following lines 
were at the bottom : — 

" 0'.'" *'" Feux hrulans dans les airs ! 
Qu'ils font une douce harmonie 1 
Redoublon.'i cette melodie 
Par nos dances, par nos concerts t" 

In the " Traite des Superstitions" we 
read : " Whoever desires to know the col- 
our of his future wife's hair has only to 
walk three times round the fire of St. 
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on the Eve of St. John the Baptist, 
of decorating the houses with flowers, 
" Certis," says he, " thouz Crist and 
his Apostlis woren now lyvyng at 
Londoun, and wolde bringe so as is 
now seid brnunchis fro Bischopis wode and 
t^ouris fro the feeld into Loundoun, and 
wolden dolyvore to men that thei make 
there with her housis gay, into remem- 
braunce of Seint Johan Baptist," Ac. 
Stow, in his "Survey," tells us, "that, 
on the vigil of St. John Baptist, every 
man's door being shadowed with green 
birch, Inijg fennel, St. John's wort, orpin, 
white lilies, and such like, gornished upon 
with garlands of beautiful flowers, had 
also lamps of glass with oil burning in them 
all tho night. Some," he adds, " hung 
out branches of iron, curiously wrought, 
containing hundreds of lamps lighted at 
once." Coles, in his " Adam in Eden," 
speaking of the birch-tree, says: "I re- 
member once, as 1 rid through Little 
Brickhill, in Buckinghamshire, which is 
a town standing upon the London-road, 
between Dunstahle and Stony-Strntford, 
every signe-post in the towne almost was 
bedecked with green birch." This had 
been done, no doubt, on account of Mid- 
summer Eve. Pennant informs us that, 
in Wales " they have the custom of stick- 
ing St. John's wort over the doors on the 
eve of St. John Baptist." It was formerly 
boliei'cd that if anvone fell asleep in the 
church porch on Midsummer Eve, lie would 
die tho same year. — Spence's Anecdotes, 
1853, 371, note. Bourne cites from the 
Trulian Council a singular species of divi- 
nation on St. John Baptist's Eve: "On 
the 23rd of June, which is the eve of St. 
John Baptist, men and women were accu»- 
tcmod to gather together in the evening 
by the sea-side, or iu some certain houses, 
and there adorn a girl, who was her par- 
ents' first-begotton child, after the man- 
ner of a bride. Then they feasted and 
leaped after the manner of Bacchanals, 
and danced and shouted as they were wont 
to do on their holidays : after this they 
poured into a narrow-neck'd vessel some 
of tho sea-water, and put into it certain 
things belonging to each of them. Then, 
as it the Devil gifted the girl with the 
faculty of telling future things, they 
would enquire with a loud voice about the 
good or evil fortune that should attend 
them : upon this the girl woidd take out 
of the vessel the first thing that came to 
hand, and shew it, and give it to the 
owner, who, upon receiving it, was so fool- 
ish as to imagine himself wiser, as to tho 
good or evil fortune that should attend 
him." The following occurs in " The 
Practice " of Paul Barbotte : " For tho 
falling sickness .some a.scribe much to coals 
pulled out (on St. John Baptist's Eve) 



John, and when the fire is half-extin- 
guished he must take a brand, let it go out, 
and then put it under his pillow, and the 
nest morninp he will find encircling it 
threads of hair of the desired colour. But 
this mu.st be done with the eyes shut." 
Tom. ill. p. 455. We are further told that 
where there is a widow or a marriageable 
girl in a house, it is necessary to be very 
careful not to remove the brands, as this 
drives uwaj* lovers. Mid.summer Eve fes- 
tivities are still kept up in Spain. "At 
Alcala, in Andalusia," says Dulrymple, in 
his " 'Travels through Spain and Portu- 
jtal," " at twelve o'clock at night, wo were 
much alarmed with a violent knocking at 
the door. ' Quiens esr"' says tho land- 
lord: 'Isabel de San Juan,' replied a 
voice; he got up, lighted the lamp, and 
opened the door, when five or six sturdy 
fellows, armed with fusils, and as many 
women, came in. After eating a little 
bread, and drinking some brandy, they 
took their leave : and we found that, it 
being the Eve of St. John, they were a 
set of merry girls with their lovers, going 
round the village to congratulate their 
friends on the approaching festival." A 
gentleman who had resided long in Spain 
informed me that in the villages they light 
up fires on St, John's Eve, as in England, 
Lemnius, in his "Treatise de Occultis 
Natune Miraculis," lib. iii. cap, 8, re- 
marks upon the enthusiasm with which the 
ceremonies peculiar to St, John's Day 
were observed, not only by the Jews and 
Christians, but by the Moors and other 
peoples not professing Christianity. Tho 
same writer remarks, that the Low Dutch 
have a proverb, that " when men have 
passed a troublesome night's rest, and 
could not sleep at all, they soy. We have 
pa«ed St, John Baptist's Night ; that is, 
we have not taken any sleep, but watched 
all night: and not only so, but we have 
been in great troubles, novses, clamours, 
and stirs, that have hela us waking.' 
"Some," he previously observes, "by a 
snperstition of the Gentiles, fall down 
before his image, and hope to be thus freed 
from the epileps: and they are further 
persuaded, that if they can but gently go 
nnto this Saint's shrine, and not cry out 
disorderly, or hollow like madmen when 
they go, then they shall be a whole year 
free from this disease ; but if the^ attempt 
to bite with their teeth the Saint's head 
they go to kis.«e, and to revile him, then 
they shall bo troubled with this disease 
every month, which commonly comes with 
the course of the moon, yet extream jug- 
UngB and frauds are wont to be concealed 
under this matter." 

Pecock. in his " Repressor of over 
much Blaming of the Clergy," refers 
io the custom which hold in London 
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from under the roots of mugwort : but 
those authors are deceived, for they are 
not conls, but old acid roots, consisting of 
much volatile suit, and are almost always 
to be found under mugwort : &o that it is 
only a certain superstition that those old 
dead roots ought to be pulled up on the 
eve of St. John Baptist, about twelve at 
nij^ht." Bishop Hall sn^s that, St. John 
is implored for a benediction wine upon 
his day." In Vurrrnt Notes, April, 1853, 
it is mentioned, on the authority of Au- 
brey, that near Uisley Church, in Surrey, 
there is a well dedicated to St. John the 
BaptLst, which is cold in siimmor and 
warm in winter. This was usually, not 
always, the Merchant Taylors' feast-day. 
St. John the Baptist is said in the Scrip- 
tural narrative to have fed, during his 
sojourn in the wilderness, on locusts and 
wild honey. The locust or curob-troe is 
still common in the I<eTant, and yields a 
pulp, contained in a pod. It is vulgarly 
known to this day as St. John's Breacf. 
Comp. Bonfires, ('oal. Midsummer. 

Johnt St., the Evangrelist. — 
(December 27). The custom of giving wine 
on the Day of St. John the Evangelist is 
noticed under St. Stephen's Day. It 
appears that the common people in the 
Moray parish of Duffu.s, used to "cele- 
brate (perhaps without ever thinking of 
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Indian flour without yeast, and baked on 
a pewter plate before the fire. It was a 
standing dish at the afternoon meal in 
New England about 1785. It is yet 
remembered, if nut so usual. W. C. Haz- 
litt's Four GcnrTation$ of a Literary 
Familv, 1897. i.. 38. 

Judas Candles— In the Church- 
warden.s' Accompts of St. Martin Out- 
wich, London, under the year 1510, is the 
following article : " Paid to Randolf Mor- 
chaunt, wox-chandiler for the Pascall, the 
tapers alloro the Rode, the Cross candelles 
and Judas Candelles, ix". iiij''." 

Juefco de Ca.has.- This, as a note 
in tlie Diary of Henry Machyn informs 
us, was an amusement introduced by the 
Spaniards, who were very numerous in 
Ijondon in the reiRn of Mar)-. Machyn 
mentions the pastime as one of the enter- 
tainments prepared at tho marriage of 
Lord Strange to the Earl of Cumberland's 
daughter in February, 1554-5. But the 
fact is, that the sport is as ancient as the 
twelfth century, and was known in Italy, 
at least, as early ns the reign of our Rich- 
ard I. Strutt prints an anecdote illustra- 
tive of this from Hovoden. In the par-v i 
ticular instance recorded by Machyn, the\/ 
cane play was not introduced till after 
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the origin of the practice) St. John's Day, ' trated his entry respecting the game 



St. Stephen's Day, Christmas Day, &c. by 
assembling in large companies to play at 
football, and to dance and innko merry, 
That horror at the name of holidavs which 
was once a characteristic of the Puritans 
and true blue Presbyterians, never took 
possession of them." " Stat. Account of 
Scotland," vol. viii., p. 399; parish of 
Duffus, county of Moray. I append what 
Naogeorgua says : 

" Noxte John the sonne of Zebedee hath 

his appoynted day. 
Who once by cruell tyraunts will, con- 

strayneu was they say 
Strong p(>yson up to drinke, therefore 

the Papistes doe beleeve 
That whoso puts their trust in him, no 

poyson them can greeve. 
Tho wine beside that halowed is, in wor- 
ship of bis name, 
The Priestes doe give the people that 

bring money for the same. 
And after with the selfe same wine are 

little manchets made 
Agaynst the boystrous winter stormes, 

and sundrie such like trade. 
The men upon this solemne day, do take 

thi.'? holy wine 
To nuike them strong, so do the maydes 
to tiiake thoiti faire and fine."' 
The Popish Kiiiriilome, translated by 
Googe, 1.07O, fol. lo. 

Johnny Cako.— A cake made of 



by an interesting note. It is possible, 
how»>v«r, that the sport was not much 
used i I England till the reign of Henry 
VIII.. iMid there may be no specific record 
of it ever having been practised before 
1518: but that it was known in this coun- 
try at a much earlier date seems, at all 
events, open to argument. Francis Yox- 
loy, writing to Sir W. Cecil from the 
Court. 12th Oct. 1554, says: " Uppon 
Thursday next, there shalbe in Rmithheld 
Guioco di Canne : where the King and 
Quene wolbe.— " Ellis's Orig. Letters, 
3rd S. ill., 313. In Lawrence Twyne's 
Palterne of PaiufuU Adccntiires, first 
published about 1576, it is mentioned un- 
der the name of loco di can among the 
sports at the wedding of AppoUonius and 
Luciiia. llnzlitt's .Shakrspriir's Library, 
1875, iv., 279. James Howell must 
refer to some other unknown snort. 
where, in a letter to Sir Thomas Lake, 
July 3, 1629, he says: "I have 
shewed Sir Kenelm Digby both our 
translations of Martials ' Vitam quie 
fnciunt beatoriem,' iSrc, and to tell you 
true, he adjudged yours the better; so I 
shall pay the wager in the place appointed 
and try whether I can recover myself at 
Qioco d'amore, which the Italian "saith ia 
a play to cozen the Devil." 

Ju^elers. -' Like his contemporary 
.Shnkesnoiir. Bacon did not scruple or dis- 
dain to avail himself of all possible ve- 
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ne play was not introduced till after Y 
pper, and was then carried on by torch-/\ 
{lit. The editor of Machyn has illufr' ' 
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hiclM for ilhiEtration or compnriion . When 
he wrote in his admirable Sylva Sijlrarum 
the passage copied below, ho hnd in his 
remembrance a scene at which he had been 
present; it is a curious bit — a fragment 
of the popular street-life of London, which 
one would have rather expected to encoun- 
ter in the pages of Strutt or Brand : 

'• What a little moisture will doe in 
Tegetablos, even though the.v be dead, mid 
Mvere<I from the earth, nppeareth wel in 
tbe Experiment of luglers. The.v take the 
beard of an oate ; which, (if you mark it 
well), is wreathed at the bottonie, and one 
■mooth entire straw at the top. The.v 
take nnel.v the part that is wreathed, and 
cut off the other, leaving the beard lialfo 
the breadth of a finger in length. Then 
they make a little crosse of a t|uill. long- 
wayes of that part of the quill, which hath 
the pith: and crosse-wnyes of that pceee 
of the quill without pith ; the whole crosso 
being the breadth of a finger high. Then 
they pricke the bottome where the pith is, 
and thereinto they put the naten-benrd, 
leaving halfo of it sticking forth of the 
quill : Then they take a little white box 
of wood, to deceive men, as if somewhat 
in the box did work the feat : in which, 
with a pinne, they make a little hole, 
enough to take the beard, but not to let 
the crosse sink downe, but to stick. Then 
likewise by wa.v of impo.sture, they make n 
question : as, who is the fairest woman in 
the company? or. Who hath a glove or 
cajd ? and cause another to name diverp 
persons : And upon every naming they 
■tick the crosse into the box, having first 
put it towards their mouth, as if they 
charmed it : and the crosse stirreth not ; 
but when they come to the person that 
they would take ; as they hold the cross 
to their mouth, they touch the beard with 
tbe tip of their tongue, and wet it; and 
■o stick the crosse in the box ; and then 
you shall see it turue finely and softly, 
three or fonre turnes ; which is caused by 
the untvrining of the beard by the mois- 
ture. You may see it more evidently, if 
you sticke the crease betweene your fingers 
in stead of the box ; and therefore you 
may see, that this motion, which is effected 
by so little wet, is stronger tliiin the dos- 
ing or bending of the head of a marigold." 
Tbe Ksaay of Hazlitt on a Performance 
of Indian Jugglers was partly with a view 
to rindicate the pretensions of physical or 
mechanical ingenuity. 

Julian, St. — "There were three or 
four saints of this name: but the best 
known was the saint, who is the supposed 
patron and protector of pilgrims auu tra- 
TeUers. The history of this St. Julian is 
in the " Gesta Romnnonim" and else- 
where. He was a kuight, who found, on 



returning to his house one day, two per- 
sons asleep in his bed. He thought that 
his wife had been unfaithful to him, and 
immediately slew the supposed guilty pair, 
who turned out to be his father and 
mother, who had travelled from a distant 
land to .see him. He thereupon founded n 
hospital for travellers : hence he acquired 
the name of Hospitator, or the gude her- 
herjour. " Simun the Leper," it is noted 
by Warton, " at whose house our Saviour 
lodce<i in Bethiuiy, is called in the legends 
.Julian the good herborow, and Bishop of 
Bethpaze. In the Tulo of Beryn, St. 
Julian is invoked to revenge a traveller, 
who hnd been traitorously used in his lodg- 
ings." lie is mentioned in the " Kyng 
and the Heimyt" : 

" I have herd pore men call at morrow, 
Soynt .Julyan send yem god harborow. 

When that they had nede. 
Seynt .Julian ns I am trew knyzt, 
Send ine grace this iche nyght 

Of god harborow to sped — " 

.Vnd again in the same: — 

" Then seyd the Kyng that t.vde, 
Now, seynt Julian, a boune ventyll, 
As pylgrymes knoiv full wele"— 

Hazlitt's Popular Poetry, 1864, i. 16-17. 
In the " Ancren Rtwie " (13th century) 
we have: " Surely they (the pilgrims) find 
St. Julian's inn, which way faring men 
diligentl.v seek." Chaucer had the fami- 
liar attribute of St. Julian before him, 
when he described his Frankeleyn, or coun- 
try gentleman : 

" An housholder, and that a grete, was 

he : 
Seiut Julian he was in his contre," 

Justina of Padua, St.— (October 

7). See HaKlitt's Venetian Hepublie, 1900, 
ii., 380. The Battle of Lepanto was 
gained on her name-day, 1571, and two 
types of coins in silver, the giustina mag- 
(jiore and niinorc, were struck to comme- 
morate the victory. They remained in 
circulation and use long after the occur- 
rence. 

Kate Kennedy's Day in St. 
Andrewrs. — In the BaiUj Neici of 
February 21, 1874, occurs : — '" The annual 
demonstration by the fourth year stu- 
dents of St. Andrew's University, in com- 
memoration of Kate Kennedy, supposed 
to have been a daughter of Bishop Ken- 
nedy, the founder of the College, was ob- 
served this afternoon with more than the 
usual pomp and brilliancy of display. At- 
tempts have frequently been made by sev- 
eral of the professors to stamp the demon- 
stration out, but their interference has 
only had the effect of imparting to it a 
vigour and importance it never before pos- 
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To-day's celebration was fully 
equal to that of any former year. About 
noon '" Kate," equipped in riding habit, 
appeared, followed by a retinue, gorge- 
ously attired. The College and Profes- 
sors houses were duly honoured with n 
call. During their progress throughout 
the city the processionists busied them- 
selves vending their " anitunl " and the 
enrte. Principal and Profe.s,sors are re- 
presented as an a.ssembly of immortals on 
Mount Olympus considering the Lndy Stu- 
dents question. Kneeling before the 
presiding deity is a lady student, while 
111 the background is seen the shade of 
John Stuart Mill, bearing in hi.s hand the 
gift of £5,000. The dcnionsl ration passed 
off with the usual iclaf. 

Kayles. — From the French quiltes. 
The original niiie-pin.s. In Frame, dur- 
ing the middle age.s, if not among us, 
there was a variety known as jcii dr liiiilUx 
it baston, where the player aimed with a 
yfitick at the pins, instead of with a bowl. 
"S/This form was known in Enghinil, at all 
'^events at an early date, as rhih-kni/hs. 
Wright's Domesfif. Manners, 18C2, p. 23G, 
where an illustration of club-kayles may 
be seen. 

Kelpie.— In the " Statistical Account 
of Scotland," under Parish of St. Vig- 
eaiis, CO. Caithness, we are told ; " A tra- 
dition had long prevailed here, that the 
Water-Kelpy {culled in Home's 'Douglas' 
the angry Spirit of the Water), carried 
the stones for building the church, under 
the fabrick of which there was a livke of 
great depth." Mr. Campbell, in Pnpuliir 
Tales of the West Hhikttnulf, 18G0, ii 193-4, 
says very little about this spectre, and 
what he does say, 1 confess that 1 do not 
perfectly follow. But in Mr. George Mac- 
donald's Ronald Boiinerman's Boyhond, 
1871, there is a curious and rather thrill- 
ing account, which seems worth copying 
hither. It occurs in one of the tales which 
Kirsty, the female farm-servant, used to 
relate to the children — not, one hopes to- 
wards bedtime, if they partook of the same 
character as this. Tlio kelpie is described 
as an awful aquatic creature, emerging 
from its native clement only to pursue 
human prey. One afternoon it appears 
that a shepherd's daughter, remarkable 
for her beauty, went to the glen to meet 
her lover, and after staying with him till 
it was dark, returned home, pa.ssing on 
tlie way the kelpie's lair. Fie had seen 
her, and because she was so fair, he do- 
sired to eat her. She heard a great whish 
of water behind her. That was the water 
tumbling off the beasts's back as he caii:o 
up from the bottom. If she ran before, 
she flew now. And the worst of it was 
that she could not bear him behind her, 



so as to tell whereabouts he was. He mighi 
be just opening his mouth to take ner 
every moment. At last she reached the 
door, which her father, who had gone out 
to look for her, had set wide open that 
she might run in at once ; but all the 
breath was out of her body, and she fell 
down ilat just as she got inside. " Here 
Aliister jumped up from his seat, clap- 
ping his hands, and crying ' Then the 
kelpie didn't eat her ! — Kirsty ! Kirsty !' 
' No, but as she fell, one foot was left 
outside the threshold, so that the rowan 
branch (which the shepherd kept over the 
door to prevent the kelpie from ever enter- 
ing) would not take care of it. And the 
beast laid hold of the foot with his great 
mouth, to drag her out of the cottage and 
eat her at his leisure.' Here Allister's 
face was a picture to behold I His hair 
was almost standing on end, his mouth 
was open, and his face as white as my 
paper. ' Make haste, Kirsty,' said 
Turkey, ' or Aliister will go in a fit.' 'But 
lior shoe camo off in his mouth, and she 
drew in her foot, and was safe.' " But 
the more imtnnil solution of the difficulty 
may be that the kelpie was a creature 
supposed or alleged to lurk among the kelp 
or soa-weed, which in some coasts not only 
grows to an incretlible height and size, 
but dispo-ses itself in all sorts of fantastic 
and weird forms. The kelp manufacture 
u.sed in the eighteenth century to be a 
staple industry in the Orkneys and Heb- 
rides, and during the Peninsular War be- 
came for a time enormousiv lucrative. 
Superstition made the Kentish .spirit one- 
eyed, as an iumorfcctly authorized tradi- 
tion makes PolyphL'inu.'i and his country- 
men, or rather Polyphemus, f<ir of the rest 
no description is given in the Odyssey. 
Mr. Campbell says the Cyclops was a 
water-.spirit, as well as the kelpie, for no 
better reason apparently than because ho 
was sometimes tnblo<l to bo tlie son of Nep- 
tune. There is surely no hint of such an 
idea in Homer. There is a good deal of 
uncertainty and confusion about the Cy- 
clopes, which it might be both practicable 
and profitable to remove. But the connec- 
tion lM?tween them and the kelpie is not 
manifest, since Polyphemus at least was 
one-eyed, and nowhere appears as a marine 
monster. Kelpie i.s suppo.sed to owe itself 
to kelp, its lurkiitg-place, although the 
word is al.so traced to the German 
ehalp or kalh, from the roar which the 
monster utters : and the kelpie is else- 
where described as a horse-fiend which 
lures riders by its attractive aspect, 
and then bears them off, whore it 
may devour them at its leisure. Allies' 
.iiifigui/it.i iif Worn-stcrshirc, 2nd ed. 
1856, p. 408. The more probable etymology, 
however, seems to bo that first sug- 
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seated. The legend is easily explained 
by the constant howling of the ocean 
oil n \rild shore and the fantastic 
forms assumed by the soa-weed, especially 
if seen after duslc. 

Kenan, St., of Ireland.— See 
Mr. Hart's Lt'ctionarium, printed from 
an unique MS., 1869. This saint's day 
was November 24tb. 

Kenelm's, St., Salop.— At the 
rake held at the small village of St. Ken- 

m's, CO. Salop, called Kenelm's Wake, 

■ Crab Wake, the inhabitants have a sin- 

lar custom of pelting each other with 
and even the clergyman seldom 
aa he goes to, or comes from, the 
Gent. Mag., Sept. 1797. 

Kern or Corn Baby. — See UuTveit 
Doll. 

Kern Supper.— See Ilarrcst. 

Keyna or Keyne, St., the Vir- 

Kin. — (October 8). Mr. Pengelly, in his 

\iiiiquity of Man in the South West of 

Enijliind. 1887, p. 13, speaks of a pilgrim- 

[■ge, which this saint paid to St. Michael's 

ijnuunt in a.d. 400, on the authority of 

ariose, .\ntiquitiei of Cornwall, 1769, p. 
885. Her well is among the traditionary 
stories of the county. Carew, in his "Sur- 
vey," written long before it was printed 
in 1602, refers to it. Subjoined is the 
well-known ballad on the subject : 

" ' Now art thou a bachelor, stranger?' 
quoth he, 
' For an if thou hast a wife. 
The happiest draught thou hast drunk 
this day 
That ever thou didst in thy life. 
Or hai thy good woman, if one thou 
hast. 
Ever here in Cornwall beenr* 
For an if she have, I'll venture my life 
She has drunk of the well of St. 
Keyne.' 
' I have left a good woman who never 
was here,' 
The stranger ho made reply, 
' But that my draught should be better 
for that, 
I pray you answer me why? ' 
' St. Keyne,' quoth the Cornishman, 
'many a time 
Drank of this cry.<.tnl well, 
.\nd before the angel sumnion'd her, 

She laid on the water a spell: — 
If the husband of this gifted well 

Shall drink before his wife, 
A ll*ppy man henceforth is he. 

For he shall be master for life. 
Bat if the wife should drink of it first, — 

Oh, pity the husband then ! ' 
Th« »tranger stoop'd to the well of St. 
Keyne, 
Ami drank of the water again. 



' You drank of the well I warrant be- 
times?' 
He to the Cornishman said : 
But the Cornishman smiled as the stran- 
ger spake. 
And sheepishly shook his head." 

Kidderminster. — At Kidder- 
minster is a singular custom. On the 
election of a bnitiff, the inhabitants as- 
semble in the principal streets to throw 
cabbage stalks at eacli other. The town- 
house oell gives signal for the alfray. This 
is called lawless hour. This done (for it 
lasts an hour), the bailiff elect and corpo- 
ration, in their robes, preceded by drums 
and fifes (for they have no waits), visit 
the old and new bailiif, constables, 4!tc., 
Ac, attended by the mob. In the raean- 
timo, the most respectable families in the 
neighbourhood are invited to meet and 
fling apples at them on their entrance. I 
have known forty pots of apples expended 
at one house. 

Kilken.— " In the Parish of Kilken, 
on the side of the turnpike-road, not far 
from Kilken Hall, is the noted Kfynnon 
Leinw, or the Qowing well : a large oblong 
well with a double wall round it. This is 
taken notice of by Camden for its flux and 
reflux, but the singularity has ceased since 
his time, according to the best informa- 
tion I can receive." Pennant's " Tours 
in Wales," ed. 1810, vol. ii. p. 59-60. 

KInK by Your Leave. — This oc- 
curs without any explanation, as a phrase 
in the mouth of the clown, toward the end 
of the play of Mvcedorvs, 1598. Hum- 
phrey King says: " Methinks a King by 
birth, as 1 am, should not debase himselfe 
to intreate so much. And yet I remember 
an old school-boyes game of King by your 
It'll le fever since I was a boy my selfe), and 
so I am afraid you will cry, ' King by 
your leave, ive are to bane a butit with you, 
oeai'e it mf with the head nnd shoulders 
how von can.' " IIiilf<:piniii/troith of 
Wil. 1613, Dcflic. 

Ouc of the company assumes the right of 
occupying n certain spot, generally ele- 
vated, and if a niuund of earth, .so much 
the better, and drives his companions off 
with 

" I am the King of the Castle ; 

" Get out, you dirty rascal I " 
till one of the rascals succeeds in dethron- 
ing the monarch, nnd u.?)irps his place. It 
is far from impossible that this game may 
really be of some antiquity, and may have 
originated in some political source. The 
hidden moral does not strike us as far be- 
low the surface. 

Klngr-Came or Kingrham. — The 
pageant of the three Kings of Cologne. 
See Three, Kings of Cologne, infra, and 
>fares. Glossary, 1859, in v. Under the 
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parish of St. Laurence, Beading, we read : 
"a.d. 1499. It. payd for hurse mete to the 
horses for the kyiigs of Coleii on May-day, 
vid." A note nd<ai: " This was a part of 
the pageant called ibo King-plny, or King- 
£ame, which was a representation of the 
Wise Men's Offering, who are supposed 
by the Romish Church to have been kings, 
and to have been interred at Cologne. 
Then follows : " It. payd to mynstrelTs the 
same day, xijd." Lysons, in his Extracts 
from the Churchwardens' and Chamber- 
lain's Accounts at Kingston-upon-'i'hameE 
<■' Environs of London," vol. i. p. 225), 
affords us some curious particulars of the 
King-game, and in another quotation 
from the same accounts, ^4 Hen. VII. the 
" cost of the Kynghara and Robyn-Hode " 
appears in one entry, viz. : 

£ s. d. 
A kylderkin of 3 halfpennye hero 
and a kilderkin of singgyl 

here 2 4 

7 bushels of whete 6 3 

2 bushels and i of rye 18 

3 shepe 5 

A Iamb 14 

2 calvys 5 4 

i) pygges 2 

3 busnels of col^s U S 

The coks for their labour 1 Hi 

The clear profits, 15 Henry VIII. (the last 
time LvBons found it mentioned) 
amountec) to £9 lOs. 6(1., a very consider- 
able sum. Was the child's game called 
"King I am" a derivative from thisP 
Comp. Children's (iamei. 

King of Cockney* (At Lin- 
coln's Inn). — See Christmas Prince, 

Klrtg of the Castle.— See King bv 
j/our Icarr. 

Kind's Evil. -Scot says: "To heal 
the King or Queen's Evil, or any othor 
soreness in the throat, first touch the place 
with the hniifl of one that died an un- 
timely death : otherwise let a virgin fast- 
ing lay lier hand on the sore and say : 
Apollo denyeth that the heat of the plaguo 
can increase where a naked virgin quench- 
eth it : and spet three times upon 
it." Viscovanj. od. 16G5, 137. The 
Bevonth son of a seventh son is ac- 
counted an infallible doctor. Lupton 
Bays: "It is manifest, by experience, 
that the seventh male child, by just 
order, (never a girle or wench being born 
between) doth heal only with touching 
(through a natural gift) the King's Evil : 
which is a speciall gift of God, given to 
kings and queens, as daily experience doth 
witnesae." There was, in the 18th cen- 
tury, in the parish of Kilfynichen, a man 
named Tunis who touched for the evil. 
He was a seventh son, and was firmly 
credited with the faculty of a ring. An 
official report of the day says: "He 



touches or rubs over the sore with his 
hand, two Thursdays and two Sundaya 
successively, in the name of the Trinity, 
and says, ' It is God that cures.' He asks 
nothing for his trouble. It is believed if 
he did, there would be no cure. He is 
often sent for out of the country : and, 
though he asks nothing, yet the patients 
or their friends make him presents. He 
is perfectly illiterate, and says he does 
not know how the euro is efiected, but 
that God is pleased to work it in conse- 
quence of his touch." Stat. Ace., xiv., 
210. The author of the old account or 
Gisborough, in Yorkshire, describes this 
knowledge as a species of intuition, and 
states that the mere touch would suffice. 
Antiq. Ucptrt., 1807, iii., 3(.)4. Lupton 
says: "Three nails made in the vigil of 
the nativity of St. John Baptist, called 
Midsoramer Eve, and driven in so deep 
that they cannot be seen, in the place 
where the party doth fall that hath the 
falling sicknesse, and naming the said par- 
ties name while it is doing, doth drive 
away the disease quite." He says in the 
same page, "The root of vervin hanged 
at the neck of such as have the king's evil, 
it brings a man'ctlous and unhoped help." 
Notable. Things, ed. imo, p. 40. 
" Squire Morley, of Essex," according to 
the Rev. George Ashby, " used to say a 
prayer which ho hoped would do no harm, 
when he hung a bit of verv'ain root from 
a scrophulous person's neck. My aunt 
Freeman had a very high opinion of a 
baked toad in a silk bag, hung round the 
neck." Note in his copy of Broiut and 
Bourne. The virtue of the seventh son of 
a, seventh son is a belief also current on 
the continent. Thiers, Triiiff ties Super- 
stitions, i., 436-7. Delrio. Disq. Magica, 
i., 3. Delrio adds that fasting was con- 
sidered a necessary preparation on the 
I part of the intending healer ; but the 
writer is candid enough to add that he 
had no personal faith in the efficacy of the 
charm, anri was acquainted with instances 
proving directly to the contrary. 

The earliest of onr monarchs, who 
performed this ceremony, is said to 
have been Edward the Confessor (1042- 
Gtj). In the Privy Purse Expenses 
of Henry VII., under 1491, we find: 
" For healing of a seke body this day, 
Cs. 8d." ; ana numerous entries of a simi- 
lar kind occur in those of Henry VIII. In 
the "Gentleman's Magazine" for 1751, 
we road : " The solemn words, ' I touch, 
but God hoaleth,' wore those our former 
kings always pronounced, when they 
touched for the evil ; but this was never 
done but in the presence of a bishop or 
priest, who introduced the patient to the 
royal presence for that salutary intention. 
Then also a form of prayer for the divine 
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blessing was used, and the king hung a 
small piece of silver about the person's 
neck, which he was required to wear dur- 
ing his life." The piece in question was 
known as a ttmch-pifce, and usually had 
» ship on one side, and the Arch- 
angel Michael and the dragon on 
the other. It was more frequently 
in gold, but in either case was 
known, it seems, as the Angel. The cere- 
monies and service used on this occasion 
were repeatgdly printed in broadside or 
book form. Part of it runs: "As often 
as the King putteth the Angel about their 
necks, repeat these words : ' That Light 
was the true Light which lighteth every 
man into the world.' After this the 
Lord's Prayer is said, and another prayer 
on the behalf of the diseased, that they, 
receiving health, may give thanks to God. 
Ac." Borde, in his " Breviary of 
Health " (1547). among the remedies of 
the king's evil has the following: "For 
this matter, let every man make frendes 
to the Kyngas Majestie, for it doth per- 
teyne to a kynge to helpe this infirmitie 
by the grace of God, the which is geven 
to a king anoynted. But for as much as 
some men doth judge divers times a 
fystle or a French pocke to be the king's 
evyll, in such matters it behoveth not a 
kynge to medle withall." We now, with- 
out the smallest danger of incurring the 
suspicion of disloyalty, can safely pro- 
nounce that the royal touch for the king^s 
eril is to be referred to the head of physi- 
cal charms, evincing that no order of men 
Mcaped the ancient contagion of supersti- 
tion. It appears that King Henry the 
Eighth was accustomed to make a gratuity 
of 78. 6d. to all persons whom he touched, 
and this circumstance, which is borne out 
by entries in his " Privy Purse Expenses," 
for lo29-32, may induce a suspicion that 
patients occasionally shammed, iu order 
to get what, to a poor person, was at that 
time by no means a contemptible sum of 
money. Dr. Cox in Notes and Queriet 
observes : " James I. was not supposed to 
poscesB this royal virtue when king of Scot^ 
land ; but the power is said to have come 
to him immediately after Ids accession to 
tiie Engli.«h throne." A prcKlamation of 
March 25, 1616, forbad patients to ap- 
proach the king during the summer. 

Dr. Nicholson is mistaken in thinking 
that the exercise of this superstition was in 
abeyance for any time prior to James I., 
•a Elizabeth repeatedly went through the 
ceremony. In common no doubt with other 
Marchers, in old parish registers, I have 
frequently come across instances of certifi- 
catM granted by their parish priest to 
those seeking to be royally healed. The 
Istest instance that I nave noted in this 
county is in the Measham registers, under 



March, 1687. A folio prayer book of 1706, 
now before me, has the office ".\t the heal- 
ing " on a leaf between the Form of 
Prayer for the Accession and the Articles. 
With respect to this may I ask another 
question? What is the earliest and latest 
edition of the Prayer Book containing this 
office, and is the form used by Queen .-inne, 
the same as that of other post-reforioation 
monarchs ? Btilwer observes: "This 
miraculous imposition of the hand in cur- 
ing the disease called the struma, which, 
from the constant effect of that sovereigno 
salve, is called the king's evil, his sacred 
majestie that now is hath practiced with 
as good success as any of his royal progeni- 
toiirs." Chirologia. 1644, p. 149. But 
a case is reported as having occurred at 
Deptford in Kent in 1649, where a girl 
was cured of blindness by a handkerchief, 
which had been dipped in the king's blood t 
.4 Miracle of Miracles, 1649. In one of 
the papers inserted from MSS. in Peek's 
" Desiderata Curiosa," 1779, is another 
airailar story : " A young gentlewoman of 
about sixteen years of age, Elizabeth Ste- 
vens, of Winchester, came (7 October, 
1648) into the presence-chamber to be 
touched for the evill, which she was sup- 
posed to have ; and therewith one of her 
eyes (that namely on the left side) was so 
much indisposed, that by her owne and her 
mother's testimony (who was then also 
present), she had not seene with that eye 
of above a month before. After prayers, 
read by Dr. Sanderson, the maide kneeled 
dovvne among others, likewise to be 
touched. .4iid his majestie touched her, 
and put a ribbon, with a piece of money 
at it, in usuall manner, about her neck. 
Which done, his majestie turned to the 
lords (viz. the duke of Richmond, the earl 
of Southampton, and the earl of Lindsey) 
to discourse with them. And the said 
young gentlewoman of her own accord said 
openly : ' Now, God be praised I I can see 
of this sore eye.' And afterwards de- 
clared she did see more and more by it, 
& could, by degrees, endure the li^ht or 
the candle. All which his majestie, in 
the presence of the said lords & many 
others, examined himself, & found it to 
be true, .^nd it hath since been discovered 
that, some months agone, the said young 
gentlewoman professed that, as soon as 
she was come of age sufficient, she would 
convey over to the king's use all her land ; 
which to the valew of about £130 per an- 
num, her father deceased had left her sole 
heyre unto." Sixty or seventy years ago 
Asiiburnham Churcti, Sussex, was a resort 
of scrofulous persons, who believed that 
by touching a shirt and pair of drawers, 
which wero there deposited, and which had 
fallen from the possession of Cbarles I. to 
that of one of his attendants, John Ash- 
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burnham, they might be cured of their 
disease, Camden's licmains, ed. 1870, p. 
5. Note. Dr. Johnson, when he was about 
two and a half years old, was taken up to 
London by his mother to be touched by 
Queen Anne, who gave him a touch-piece, 
and whose appearance on this cx^rasion 
Boswell tells us that his friend faintly re- 
called. Dnrrington tells us of an old man 
who was witness in a cause, and arerre<i 
that when Queen Anne was at Oxfortl, she 
touched him whilst a child for the evil. 
Bari-ington, when he had tinishetl his evi- 
dence, •' asked him whether he was really 
cured ? upon which ho answered with a sig- 
nificant smile, that he believed himself 
never to have had a complaint that de- 
served to be considered as the evil, but 
that his parents were poor, and had no 
objection to the bit of^ gold." This ac- 
counts well for the great resort of patients 
and supposed miraculous cures on tliis 
occasion. Ohserrations on the Stntntes, 
p. 107. It seems rather doubtful whether 
the perforation in these pieces of touch- 
money which almost invariably occurs, was 
for the purpose of suspension or for good 
luck, or both. For a proclamation con- 
cerning the cure of the king's evil, see 
Rushworth's "Collections," part ii., vol. 
i., p. 49. Dr. Pegge, in his " Curiolio 
Miscellanea," 1818, has devoted a section 
to this subject. The obsolete usage is de- 
scribed in "Macbeth," iv., 3: 

" strangely visited people, 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the 

eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 
Hanging a golden stamp about their 

necks. 
Put on with holy prayers — " 

Osborne, advising his son, says: " Be not 
therefore hasty to regi.ster all you under- 
stand not in the black Calendar of Hell, as 
some have done the weapon salve, passing 
by the cure of the king's evill altogether, 
as improbable to sense. Neither rashly 
condemn all you meet with that condemns 
the common received opinion, lest you re- 
main a fool upon record." Works, ed. 
1C82-92. 

Kinar* of Cologrnei Three. — 
See Kin(ihnm and 1 in/ins of Cologne. 
In the Kith c. the Festival of the 
Three Kings was kept with creat 
solemnity and merriment througliout 
Northern Germany. Gostwick and Har- 
rison, (hitliurii of German Literature, 
1873, p. 111. 

Kissing: Usagres.— From the fol- 
lowing passage in the " Towneley Mys- 
teries " it may be perhaps deduced that it 
was formerly usual for the commoner sort 
of people, before o carouse, to kiss each 
other, as a mark of good fellowship: 



" Seeundus Pastor. Yit a bnt«lle here is. 
Terr.ius Pastor. That is well spoken ; 

By my thryft we must kys — 
Secundns Pastor. That had I forgotten." 

By a note in Reed's Shakespear we leurn 
that in dancing. " a kiss was anciently the 
estalilish'd fee of a lady's partner." So in 
Lovel's °° Dialogue between Custom and 
Veritie," 1581: 

" But some reply, what foole would 
daunce, 

If that when daunce is doone. 
He may not have at ladyes lips 

That which in daunce he woon." 

This cu.stom is still prevalent among the 
country people in many, perhaps all, parts 
of the kingdom. Shakespear makes his 
dancers on the sea shore take hands, curt- 
sey and kiss. 

Kiss, Nuptial, In the Church. 
— This nuptial kiss in the church, which 
was originally an act of religious symbol- 
ism, is enjoined both by the York Missal 
and the Sarum Manual. " Accipiat Spon- 
SU8 pacem (the Pax) a Sacerdote, et 
ferat Sponsee, osculans earn, ot neminem 
alium, nee ipse nee ipsa." lo53, Rubrick, 
fol. 69. "Surgont anibo, Sponsus et spon- , 
sa, et accipiat sponsus pacem a Saceraote,| 
et ferat hponsa?, oscufans earn, et nemi- 
nem alium, nee ipse nee ipsa." This litur- 
gical precept appears to nave develope<i or 
degenerated into the priest himself kissing 
the bride and into the more modern prao 
tice of the husband, and even relatives,! 
saluting her at the conclusion of the cere^ 
mony. The sub.sequent particulars are 
from Randolph's " I.ietters," where he is 
speaking of the marriage of Mary Queen 
of Scots to Lord Darnley : " She had on 
her back the great mourning gown of 
black, with the great wide mourning hoo<l, 
*c. The rings, which were three, the 
middle a rich diamond, were put on her 
finger. They kneel t<jgethor, and many 
proyers were said over them; she tarrieth 
out the mass, and he taketh a kiss, and 
leaveth her there, and went to her cham- 
ber, whither, within a spao*', she followeth 
and being required, (accortling to the sol- 
einnity) to east off her caves, and leove 
aside these sorrowful garments, and give 
herself to a more pleasant life, after some 
pretty refusal (more, I believe, for manner 
sake than grief of heart), she suifereth 
them that sto<xl by, every man that could 
approach, to take out a pin, and so, being 
committed to her ludie.s changed her gar- 
ments, but went not to bed : to signifie to 
the world that it was not lust that moved 
them to marry, but only the necessity of 
her country, not, if God will, to leave it 
writhout un heir." It is expressly men- 
tioned in the following line from Mar- 
ston's "Insatiate CountesM " : 
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" The kisse thou gav'st me in the chui-ch 
here take." 

Vaughan, in his "Golden Groue," 
l&X), says: " Anioug the Homans tho 
future couple sent certain pledges uue 
to another, which most commouly they 
themselves afterwards being present would 
confinne with a religious kisse." Au- 
brey, writing about 1670, relates that 
when he was a boy, it was usual for the 
bride and bridegroom to kiss over the 
cakes at the table. He adds that the cakes 
were laid at the end of the dinner, one 
on another, like the shew-brend in tho 
©Id Bible-prints. The bridegroom was ex- 

rted to wait at table on this occasion. 
"The Collier's Wedding,;' the bride is 
introduced as being waylaid, after the 
ceremony, at the church stile, for this pur- 
pose. It was once customary amone per- 
sona of middling rank, as well as 
the vulgar, in most parts of Eng- 
land for the young men present at 
the marriage ceremony to salute the 
bride, one by one, the moment it 
ir»8 concluded. This, after officiating in 
the ceremony himself, Mr. Drand saw fre- 
quently done. But it is now usual only 
among the common people. It seems from 
the account left us by Guthrie, that in the 
18th century the nuptial lci.ss described by 
Theocritus in his tiftn i<lyll as usual among 
his countrymen, that is to say, the form, 
where the man takes the woman by the 
•ara to kiss her, was still preserved among 
the Ru.ssians. 

Kitchen Fires.— In Yorkshire there 
is, or was, a house where a niece of 
Charles Richardson, the lexicofrrapher, 
risited, and where they would think it a 
bAd omen if the kitchen fire went out; 
*nd I understand from this lady that it 
bad been kept up incessantly where she 
lived for some years. The custom usetl 
to be observed in many other districts. 

Kitchen Furniture.— Gniigh, in 
bis edition of Camden, 1789, says: "At 
Therfield, as at Braughing, wa.s till lat«ly 
« set of kitchen furniture lent to the poor 
at we<ldings." 

Kltch-Witch, The In Norfolk, 

»od perhaps elsewhere, a female attired 
to some grotesque and frightful manner 
is called a kitch-witch, of which the ety- 
moloey is not clear. Formerly the streets 
of Yarmouth were occasionally infested 
by troops of these creatures, who made a 
•ort of house to house visitation, and 
levied toll on some ground or other. They 
•ore men's shirts over their own dresses, 
and had their faces smeared with blood. 
It is Aiipposed, probably enough, that 
Kiltywitch Row owes its appellation to 
thi* happily obsolete usage. 

Kites. — These may be the same as the 
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paper windmills seen in the bands of the 
younger sort of children in Mr, Ives's 

Missal. 

Kit-Kat.— A boy's game. See Halli- 
woU in V. and under IStund Ilolca, 

Kit-Kat-Cannlo.— This is described 
by Moor : " .\ sedentary game, played by 
two with slate pencil or pencil and paper 
like kit-cat, easier learned than described. 
It is won by the party who can first get 
three marks (o's or x's) in a line 
marks being made alternately by the 
ers o or X in one of the nine spots equi 
tant ill throe rows, when complete. He 
who begins ha.s the advantage, as he can 
contrive to get his mark in the middle." 

Knack. — .\t Werington in Devon- 
shire the clergyman of the parish informed 
Mr. Brand, about 1795, that when a far- 
mer finishes his reaping, a small quantity 
of the ears of tho last corn are twisted or 
tied together into a curious kind of figure, 
which i.s brought home with groat accla- 
mations, hung up over the table, and kept 
till the next year. The owner would think 
it extreraelv unlucky to part with this, 
which is called " a knack.'' The reapers 
whoop and hollow " A Knack ! a knack ! 
well cut I well bound ! well shocked I" and, 
in some places, in a sort of mockery, it 
is added, " Well scattered on the ground." 
A coun1;ryiiian gave him a somewhat dif- 
ferent account as follows: " W^hen they 
have cut tho corn, the reapers assemble to 
gather : a knack is made, which one placed 
in the middle of the company holds up, 
crying thrice ' a Knack,' which all the 
rest repeat : the person in the middle says 

' Well cut I well bound I 

Well shock 'd 1 well saved from the 
ground.' 

ho afterwards cries ' Whoop ' and his 
compuniuMs hollow as loud as they can. 
He applied for one of them. No farmer 
would part with that which hung over his 
table; bnt one was made on purpose for 
him." I should suppose that Moresin al- 
ludos to SGinethiiig like this when he says : 
" Kt .spiceas pnpatus (liabotj coronas, quas 
videre est in doniibus, &c.' Fapalns, p. 
1(53, v. Spicie. See the last ed. of Nores' 
Gloa.t. art. Knack, and Harvest Doll, 
supra. 

Knight of the Common Hall. 
— Skelton uses the terra in relation to a 
person in a certain predicament. He is 
speaking of " la belle Isolde," the wife 
of King Mark : 

" Some say she was lyght. 

And made her husband Knyghte 

Of the common hul 

What euckoldes men cal — " 

In " Tarltons Newes out of Purgatory," 
1590, we have " The Tale of Three Cuck- 
olds, of their impresses and mottoes." 
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Knivesi &C. — It is unlucky, says 
Grose, to lay one's knife and fork cross- 
wise. Crosses and misfortunes are likely 
to follow. Melton observes, " that it is 
naught for any man to give a pair of 
knives to his sweetheart, for feare it cuts 
uway all love that is betweene them." 
Astrologaster, 1620, p. 45. Thus Gay in 
liis second Pastoral : 

" But woe is me I such presents luckless 

prove. 
For knives, tley tell me, always sever 

love." 

It is, says Grose, unlucky to present a 
knife, scissors, razor, or any sharp or cut- 
ting instrument to one's mistress or friend, 
as they arc apt to cut love and friendship. 
To avoid the ill-eSects of this, a pin, a 
farthing, or some trifling recompense must 
l>e taken. To find a knife or a razor de- 
notes ill luck and disappointment to the 
party." Compare, however, Bride-Knivei. 

Knockers. — Subterranean spirits, 
supposed in Wales in former times to have 
by their sounds denoted the whereabouts 
(if minerals. Miss Costetlo's North 
Wales, 1845j pp. 124-6. Groso quotes 
Lewis, in his correspondence with Bax- 
ter, describing them as little stntured, and 
iibout half a ^'ard long; and adding that 
at this very instant there are minors on 
a discovery of a vein of niotal on his own 
lands, and that two of tliem are ready to 
make oath they have heard these knockers 
in the day time. The Germans believed 
in two species of fairies of the mines, one 
lierce and malevolent^ the other a gentle 
race, appearing like little old men dressed 
like miners, and not much above two feet 
high. 

Knocking^ Dowfn at Lincoln's 
Inn. — -It wa.s formerly usual, when the 
dinner in term-time had been placed on 
the tables, for the butler to strike thrice 
with a wooden mallet on the sideboard, 
probably by way of commanding silence, 
in order that the chaplain might say 
j;race. The same observance wiis totlowed 
j)reparatory to the grace after dinner. 
This was known as £>iocA;in^ Down, 
fenny ilaoazine for February, 1830. 

KyneburaTi St., of Glouces- 
ter. — See Mr. Hart's privately printed 
Jjcctionarium, 1861), from an unique MS. 
yt. Kyneburg's Day was March 6. 

Lady in the Straw.— An expres- 
sion, which carries us back to very primi- 
tive times, when s<Jine kind of rude nr- 
rungenient preceded the institution of the 
palliasse both iu England and abroad. 
J'Vom the nursery rhyme of " See-Saw, 
Margery Daw," it is inferrible that the 
mattress had tlieu grown into use, and 
that the archaic straw lair was accounted 
derogatory, in old Bedlam the inmates 
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lay on straw in chains. Corop. Childbirth 
and Lyinf/-in. 

Lady of the Lamb.—" At Kid- 
liugton, or Kidingtou, in Oxfordshire," 
observes Blount, " the custom is that, on 
Monday after Whitsun week, there is a 
fat live lamb provided ; and the maids of 
the town, having their thumbs tied be- 
hind them, run after it, and she that 
with her mouth takes and holds the lamb, 
is declared Lady of the Lamb, which being 
dressed, with the skin hangiug on, is 
carried on a long polo before the lady 
and her companions to the green, attended 
with music, and a Morisco dance of men, 
and another of women, where the rest of 
the day is spent in dancing, mirth, and 
merry glee. The next day the lamb is 

Eart baked, boiled, and roast, for the 
ady's Feast, where she sits majestically 
at the upper end of the table, and her 
companions with her, with music and 
other attendants, which end the solem- 
nity." Hazlitt's edit, of Blount, 1874, 
p. 181. Hearne, however, thought that 
the true place was Kirtleton, but was the 
latter a local proiiouiiciation of Kidling- 
tour" Hoanie's Diunj, under 1723. 

Lady of the Wake.— See Waket. 

Lady's Thistle. — The purple- 
fiowered Lady's Thistle, the leaves of 
which are beautifully diversified with 
numerous white spots, like drops of milk, 
is vulgarly thought to have been origin- 
ally murkc<l by the falling uf some drops 
of the Virgin Mary's milk on it, whence, 
no doubt, its name Lady's, i.e.. Our Lady's 
Thistle. An ingenious little invention of 
the dark ages, and which, no doubt, has 
been of service to the cause of supersti- 
tion. 

Lake-Wake.~See L'jch Woke. 

Lambs, Looklnsr at.— The lat« 
Mr. Robert Roberts of Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, writes: '' In these parts it is com- 
monly believed that the first lamb you see 
ought to have its head turned towards you. 
I believe the superstition is pretty gen- 
eral. We also say that you ought to have 
money in your pocket on these occasions, 
stiver at least, but gold is better still, and 
that it is very unlucky to be without it." 

Lamb's Wool. — A Nottinghamshire 
correspondent of the "Gentleman's Maga- 
zine " for 1784, states, "that when he 
was a boy at school the practice on Christ- 
mas Eve was to roast apples on a string 
till they dropt into a large bowl of spiced 
ale, which is the whole composition of 
Lamb's Wool." It is probable that from 
the softness of this popular beverage it 
has gotten the above name. See Shake- 
spenr's "Midsummer Night's Dream." 

" Sometimes lurk I in a gossip's 

bowl. 

In very likeness of a ronste<l crab ; 
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And when she driaks, against her lips 

I bob. 
And on her wither'd devr-iap pour the 

ale." 

The writer in the "Gentleman's Maga- 
zine" for May, 1784. says, he has " often 
met with lambs' wool in Ireland, where it 
is a constant ingredient at a merry-mak- 
ing on Holy Eve, or the evening before All 
Saint*' Day ; and it is luade there by 
bruising roa&ted apples and mixing them 
with ale, or sometimes with milk. Form- 
erly, when the superior ranks were not too 
refined for these periodical meetings of 
jollity, wbit« wine was frequently substi- 
catea for ale. To lambs' wool, apples and 
nuts are added as a necessary part of tbo 
entertainment, and the young folks amuso 
themselves with burning nuts in pairs on 
the bar of the grate, or among the warm 
embers, to which they gave their name 
and that of their lovers, or those of their 
friends who are supposed to have like at- 
tachments, and from the manner uf thuir 
burning and direction of the Uame, draw 
Buch inferences re-spceting the ouiistutiey 
or strength of their passions as usually 
promot« mirth and good humour." For 
Vallancey's Etymology of lambs' wool, 
see " Collectanea," vol. iii., p. 4-14. 

Laminas Lands.— Property an- 
ciently appropriated to the celebration of 
Lammas. In the Wat Loudon Adccrliscr 
tor April 28, 1877, the annexed report ap- 
peared of a vestry meeting at Fiilhum on 
the 24th: — "The business was to take 
into consideration a recomnieiidntion from 
the Lammas Rights' Committee, Mr. 
Muefurd moved : ' That the Lammas 
Rights' Committee be requested to hold a 
meeting and be empowered to call and re- 
ceire evidence respecting existing Lam- 
mas Rights of this parish, m order, if 
necessary, to assert tlie rights of puristi- 
iooers.' He considered the proper time 
had arrived when the vestry should be in 
poaaession of a map setting forth the 
umita of Lammas Rights, He was very 
much astonished to liiid that they had not 
a alngle trace of any document showing 
the Lammas Rights. This would streng- 
then the hands of their legal utivisers. 
If they found that the Lammas Rights 
were in the hands of other people, they 
could call on them to prove their title. 
Ur. Lammin said there were eight or ten 
bid inhabitants who were able to give evi- 
dence on this question, fie had nu doubt 
the rights of copyholders existed over the 
parish, but fences ha<l been allowed 
to grow up and the rights had apparently 
lapsed. At prei>ent they could only 
proceed with stuch parts as those 
near the river, and, perhaps, in the 
FiiUiam Fields. Mr. Scnofield said there 



had been a road down to the river 
for centuries. There were cottages 
down there to which there was a 
right of way, and they were placed under 
sanitary regulations. The Lammas Rights 
in respect to those cottages, had slipped 
away. It was high time they hod a fresh 
' school ' to look after the rights of the 
pariah. Mr. Rawkins seconded the motion. 
To talk of Lammas Rights near the 
Tliames was nonsense. That part of their 
rights wos hardly worth fightine for. The 
Fulham market gardens were laid out on 
Lammas lands. I'hey belonged to Fulham 
charities, and they hud been allowed to 
lapse." A recent Act of Parliament ha» 
extinguished the Lammas rights at Peter- 
sham in Surrey in favour of the Earl of 
Dy&art, who surrendered in exchange » 
ratunble riparian area which his lordship 
might otherwise have let to the builder. 

Lampaa Ardens.— .\t a very re- 
mote period an impost was levied, if 
voluntary benevolences were not forth- 
coming for the supply of artificial light 
outside certain religious buildings in con- 
tinental cities, as a means of security for 
nii.ssengers and as a clue to the locality. 
These lights were usually dedicated to a 
saint. They were in Italy known as ceseu- 
dele, a term borrowed from the lire-flies, 
which early travellers describe as swarm- 
ing after sunset in some parts of Lom- 
bardy. The Greeks took tlieir word for 
a glow-wonn Xa/iToi'/)!? from that for a 
torch. In England these lights were more 
commonly employed in.si<le churches and 
other ecclesiastical establishments, and 
were frequently BuppDrt«<l by funds se- 
cured on land or other property, whence 
came the term nindlr-mfadow. See White 
Kennett's Parochial Aiiliquities, 1695, ed. 
1818, Olnssary, v. Luminnre. 

LanGremark Day.— In the "Sta- 
tistical .•Vceount of Scotland," vol. xv., p. 
4o, Parish of Lanark, we read of " the 
riding of the marches, which is done annu- 
ally upon the day after Whitsunday Fair 
by the magistrates and burgesses, called 
here the Lundsniark or Langemark Day, 
from tlio Saxon lanormnrk. It is evi- 
dently of Sa.xon origin, and probably es- 
tablished here in the reign of, or some- 
time posterior to Malcolm I." 

Langrholm, Co. Oumfrle*.— 
There is still an nnniinl custom of " Rid- 
ing the Marshes" here on July 27. In 
11)01 it is said that a drum and fife band 
paraded the town at 5.3(J a.m., and thot 
at n later hour a hound race or trail took 
place over a six-mile course. There was 
subsequently a proce.s.sion through the 
place of hundreds of boys and girls bear- 
ing heather besoms. A large thistle, a 
barley bannock, and a salt herring were 
carried aloft. Antiguary, xxxvii., 281. 
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L«nt»rloo.— S«e Chatto's rinyinn 
Carih. 1818, p. KW. 

Lanthorn Fly.- Merinn has given 
us ii[i iu'coiiiit of tho famous Indian lim- 
• horn fly, piiliHshiHl iiTnniig her lufivln, at 
Surinam. "■ It lins a lioiil or bladder on 
its IioikI, nliic-h k'vcs a light like a Inn- 
thoi-n in tho night, but by daylight is clear 
and transparent, curiously adorned with 
stripes of red or green colour. Writing 
of tolerable large character may be road 
by tho light of it at night. It is said that 
the creature can cither dilate or contract 
the hood or bladder over its head at plea- 
sure, and that when taken it hides all 
its light, which only when at liberty it 
affords plentifully." 

'Laricesse.- -To the festivities of har- 
vest home ntu.st bo referred the popular 
•custom among the hop-pickers in Kent, 
described by Smart, and of which he gives 
an engraved representation in the title- 
page to his " Poems." Ho is describing 
their competitions : 

" Who iirst may fill 
The bellying bin, and cleanest cull the 

hops. 
Xor ought retords, unless invited out 
B7 Sol's declining, and the evening's 

calm. 
LcAnder leads Lietitia to the scene 
Of iliade and fragrance — Then th' exult- 
ing band 
Of pickers, male and female, seizo the 

fair 
IMnlaut, and with boisterous force 

•ad brut«, 
My «riw unmor'd, they bury her in the 

Jjbat doaa the youth escape — him too 
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itoi te MCfa posture place as best may 
blushes. Then 



kis charmer's 
wilkAoats , , 

the echoing air, and from 

ordain'd) a Largess 

. Ub. 2, I. 177 ("Poems," 

JCvHlMBtptonshire, according 
«f Hiss Baker, there is 

miuA is termed a lar- 

% IIMWK «■ CMi«r«l use, but in a 

. "^mI !■• Mc«al sense. It is in 

'■^ imt IMIH a voluntary con- 

't^iM»\y Uw inhabitants of a 

• kk* iMrrwt supper, which 

■ At Uk * b«ni, and kept up 

, drinking, and 

among 

i« Suffolk, was 

• ♦v TWt wonhl run 

'-■^ t>mi«l» Urgio." 




Lattice, Green or Red. — As 

Douce long ago pointed out, ale-bouse lat- 
tices wore at times occasionally blue, or 
perhaps a bluish green, and by no means 
invariably red. The literary allusions are, 
however, almost invariably to the latter. 
George Stcevens traced to this source the 
later chtcqufis. Jii Shakespear's "Henry 
IV.," part ii., Falstutf 's page speaking of 
Uardolph, says, " Ho called me even now, 
my lord, through a red lattice, and I could 
see no part of his face from tho window." 
In Marston's " Antonio and Mellida," we 
read : " as well knuwen by my wit, as an 
ale-house by a red lattice." In tho last 
will and Testament of Lawrence Lucifer, 
the old Batchiler of Limbo, at the end of 
the ■■ Blacke Booke," IGfH, is the follow- 
ing passage: "Watched sometimes ten 
lioiiros together in an ale-house, ever and 

' " ' ■■ thy 

iiin me rea lattice." AirniTi " 
The 
1607: 



anon peeping forth, and Hampling 
noso with the red lattice." Again, in 
Miseries of inforc'd Marriage," 



— " 'tis treason to tho red lattice, enemy 
to the sign-post." 

So in Marmion'a " Fine Companion." 
" A Waterman's Widow at the sign of the 
Ked Lattice in Southwark." But in Ar- 
den of Faversham, 1592, tho colour is not 
defined : 

—"his sign pulled down, and bia lat- 
tice born away." 

This designation of an ale-house is not al- 
together lost, though the original meaning 
of the word is, the sign being converted 
into a green lettuce ; of which an instance 
occurs m Bruwulow-stroot, Holborn. Apart 
from its use in this connection a lattice 
in front of windows was a common mode 
of Kocuring privacy in dwellings; and at 
the coronation of Elizabeth of York in 
1487, Honry VII. is said to have witnessed 
the ceremony behind a lattice. 

LauKh and Lay Down.— A juve- 
nile game at cards. Tho expression was 
common in 1{)05. and seems to have gaine<l 
an under-ineaning. See Halhwel! in v 
Hazlitt's Ilibl. Coll.. }., 415, and his od. oi 
Heirick, 1890, i., 122. 

Laundress.— The term employed at 
the Inns of Court from very early times 
for the woman who attends to the lawyers' 
chambers. More than one of our profes- 
sional men, who eventually acquired cele- 
brity, married his laundress. It has been 
conjectured that the word wcretnx found 
in many ancient documents in the sense of 
a camp-follower ought to be interpreted 
in this way, and not in a less favourable 
one. See Hazlitt's cd. of Blount's Tenurei, 
187J, pp. 119, 433. The same female 
personage is styled by Braitliwait« a taun- 
dercr, as we perceive from a passage iu his 
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Whimziet, 1631, quoted under Funeral 
Frattt. 

Lavender. — From the subsoquent 
passage in Greene's "Quip," loiU, it 
should seem that lavender was somelioiv 
or other vulgarly considered us emblemuti- 
fal of cuckoldom : " There was loyal laven- 
der, but that was full of cuckow-spittes, 
to show that women's light thoughts make 
their husbands heavy heads." 

Lawrence Lazy, Sir, or Laxy 
Lawrence. — A metonym for a slug- 
gard. There is a chapman's story-book, 
entitled "The Infamous History of Sir 
Lawrence Lazy," of which the earliest ira- 
pT«B»ions have disappeared. Mr. Durraut 
•Oxjper, in his "Sussex Vocabulary," 1853, 
^ems to think that this Lawrence is rather 
" A kind of imaginary saint or fairy, 
whose influence produces indolence," and 
quotes the woll-known saying, "I've got 
« U)uch of old Lawrence to<lay." But it 
«e«ms preferable to derive the expression 
from some real or fabulous human per- 
sonage so named, proverbial for such 
qualities, and not seek any divine or super- 
natural solution of the mystery. In 1594, 
a ballad called " Lusty Lawrence " was 
licensetl for the press by the Stationers' 
Company : it reads like a parody or imita- 
tion of " Lazy Lawrence " (unless the con- 
verse was the case), but what its precise 
•character was, there are no means of a»- 
fertaining, to my knowledge. See Flet- 
cher's play of the Captain, iv., 3. 

La«vrence, St.— Deacon and Mar- 
tyr, whose day is August 10, is associated 
with the uncomfortable tradition of the 
gridiron, on which he is s.iid to have been 
roasted alive. He was a<lQpted by one or 
two places on the continent as their patron 
aaint, and appears on the coins of Wis- 
marj on the Baltic, and elsewhere, holding 
the instrument of martyrdom before him. 
It is on evident error to identify the name 
with the Lazy and Lusty Lawrence of 
popular literature and belief. Near Bod- 
min in Cornwall is the small village of St. 
Lawrence, where an annual fair is hel<l, 
and a mayor elected for the occasion. 

Leabharf ein. — A form of assevera- 
tion by tlio Bible, or rather by the grciit 
Sabbath, fomierlv usual in the Western 
lalea of Scotland. Stat. .Ire, 1792, 
,\ppIecro*s, CO. Ross, vol. iii., 380. 
Supposed to correspond to the Danish 
Inhoiif. cu.stomary at that period in the 
lile of Lewis. Comp. Bible. 

Leap-Candle. — " The young girls 
in and about Oxford (notes Aubrevl have 

sport calle<l Leap-candle, for which they 
let a candle iu the middle of the room in 
a candlestick, and then draw up their 
«aats in the form of breeches, and dance 
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over the candle back and forth, with thwe 

woi°d8 : 

' The taylor of Bisiter he has but one 
eye, 

llo cannot cut a pair of green Galligas- 
kins, if he were to die.' " 
" Remains of Gentilisin and Judaiamj" 
Folk-Lore Soc. ed. p. 44-5. This sport m 
other parts is called dancing the candle- 
rush. 

Leaping: the Well on St. 
Mark's Day. — Brockott, in his " Glos- 
sarir of North-Country Words," 1825, de- 
scribes this as " going through a deep and 
noisome pool on Alnwick Moor, called the 
Freeman s Well — a sine qui non to the 
freedom of the borough." Brockett has 
the following account of the ceremony ; 
" On St. Mark's Day, the a.spirants pro- 
ceed in great state, and in equal spirits, 
from the town to the moor, where they 
draw up in a body, at some distance from 
the water, and, on a signal being given, 
they scramble through the mud with groat 
labour and difficulty. They may be said 
to come out in a condition not much better 
than the heroes of the ' Dunciad ' after 
diving in Fleet Ditch. There is a current 
tradition, that this strange .ind ridiculous 
custom — rendered more ludicrous by being 
performed in white clothing — was imposed 
by that capricious tyrant, King John, 
who, it is said, \va.s boKge<l in this very 
pool. 1 witnessed the ceremony a few 
years ago, and I can assure my friend, Mr. 
Surtees, that there is no foundation for 
his supposition, that they contrive to keep 
the pond dry." 

Leechdom. — -A considerable degree 
of attention has been recently paid to the 
subject of ancient leechdom, perhaps not 
much more, relatively perhaps not at all 
more, empirical than that of our own time. 
Supernatural influence and agencies en- 
tered, howevei'. more largely into it. A 
very curious remedy for disease in general 
was the cincture of a patient with a fillet 
or girdle, which had been previously se- 
cured round the shrine or relitjuary of a 
saint, supplemented by the application of 
a bent silver peiins- to the affected part; 
and this prfK-ess could be accomplished 
cither on the upot or at a distance, when 
the sufferer could not travel, and lived in 
another district. The penny afterwards 
lapsed to the Church. In one of the Lays 
of Marie de France there is a singular ac- 
count of a wea.sel restoring one of its dead 
fellows to life by fetching a flower, and 
placing it in the mouth of the defunct 
creature. The same remedy was subse- 
quently applit'il to one of the heroines of 
the tale with enual success. Ellis's Early 
Enfjlish Mrtric'at Uomanccs, 1848, p. 73. 
So late as 1903, a mother at Heywood in 
Lancashire placed a necklace of beads 
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strung together with whit« thread on the 
neck of her child, who suffered from a fat 
or swoUeu ueck. 

Lee Fair.— The anonymous author of 
the " Dialect of Leeds," ISlilJ, notices the 
great fair which was anciently held at 
Leo-Fair, a village iu the parish of Wood- 
kirk, (a cell of iilack canons to Nostal 
Priory), and which terminated on St. Bar- 
tholomew's Day. This fair was not only 
for purposes ut buying and selling, barter 
and exchange, but scholastic exercises and 
disputatious were held there. It is sup- 
posed that it was a chartered institution 
allowed to Nostal as a privilege and source 
of revenue. 

Lee Penny or Lee Stone.— The 
Lee-penn}^, or Lee-«tone, is a curious piece 
of antiquity belonging to the family of 
Lee in 8cotland, on wTiich Scott's tale of 
"The Talisman '' is founded. But the idea 
is probably, or rather almost certainly, 
much older, even than the Scotish tradi- 
tion. It is a cornelian of a triangular 
shape, and its size about half an inch on 
each side. It is set in a groat of Edward 
III. It has been, by tradition, in the 
Ijee family since the year 132U, that is, a 
little after the death of King Robert 
Bruce, who having ordered his heart to 
be carried to the Holy Laud, there to be 
buried, one of the noble family of Douglas 
was sent with it, and it is said got the 
crowned heart in his arms from that cir- 
L-umstance ; but the person who carried the 
heart was Simon Locard of Lee, who just 
about this time borrowed a large sum of 
money from Sir William do Lindsay, a 
prior of .\yr, for which he granted a bond 
of annuity of ten pounds of silver, during 
ihe life of tbe said Sir William 
de Lindsay, out of his lands of Leo 
and Cartland. The original bond, 
dated 1323, and witnessed by the 
principal nobility of the country, is 
still remaining among the family papers. 
As this was a great sum in those 
days, it is thought it was borrowed 
for that expedition ; and from his 
being the person who carried the royal 
heart, he changed his name to Lockheart, 
as it is sometimes spelt, or Lockhart, and 
got a heart within a lock for part of his 
arms, with the motto Corda tcrala pando. 
This Simon Lockhart having taken pria- 
ouer a Saracen prince or chief, his wife 
came to ransom him, and on counting out 
the money or jewels, this stone fell out of 
her purse, which she hastily snatched up ; 
which Simon Lockhart observing, insist«d 
to have it, else he would not give up his 
prisoner. Upon this the lady gave it him, 
and told him its many virtues, viz., that 
it cured all discuses in cattle, and the bite 
of a mad dog both in man and beast. It ! 



is used by dipping the stone in water, 
which is given to the diseased cattle to 
drink ; and the person who has been bit. 
and the wound or part infected, is washed 
with the water. There are no words used 
in the dipping of the stone, nor any money 
taken by the servants, without iucurring 
the owner's displeasure. Many are the 
cures said to be performed by it ; and 
people come from all parts of Scotland, 
and even as far up in England as York- 
shire, to get the water in which the stone 
is dipped, to give their cattle, when ill of 
the murrain especially, and black leg. A 
great many years ago, a complaint was 
made to the ecclesiastical courts, against 
the Laird of Lee, then Sir James Lock- 
hart, for using witchcraft. It is said, 
when the plague was last at Newcastle, 
the inliabttants sent for the Lee-penny, 
and gave a bond for a large sum in trust 
for the loan : and that they thought it did 
so much good, that they offered to pay the 
money, and keep the Lee-penny ; but the 
gentleman would not part with it. A 
copy of this bond is very well attested to 
have been among the family papers, but 
supposed to have been spoiled along with 
many more valuable ones, about fifty years 
iigo, by rain getting into the charter-room 
during a long minority, and no family 
residing at Lee. '' The most remarkable 
cure performed upon any person, was that 
of Lady Baird, of Saucfiton Hall, near 
Edinburgh ; who having been bit by a mad 
dog, was come the length of hydrophobia ; 
upon which, having sent to beg the Lee- 
penny might be sent to her house, she used 
it for some weeks, driiikine and bathing 
in the water it was dipped in, and was 
quite recovered. This happened about 
eighty years ago ; but it is very well at- 
tested, having been told by the latly of 
the then Laird of Lee, and who died with- 
in these thirty years. She also told, that 
her husband, Mr. Lockhart, and she 
were entertained at Sauchton Hall, by 
Sir Robert Baird and his lady, for several 
days, in the most sumptuous manner, on 
account of the lady's recovery, and in 
gratitude for the loan of the Lee-penny 
so long, as it was never allowed to be car- 
ried from the hou.se of Leo. It was trieid 
by a lapidarv, and found to be a stone; 
but of what kind he could not tell." 

It seems to be rather a curious coinci- 
dence that much about the same time Sir 
Richard-.it-Lee borrowed money of St. 
Mary's Abbey at York, and mortgage<I his 
lands to it, as we see in the Robin Hood 
epic. Hazlitt's Talcs and Ltijcnda, 18U2. 
258-«), 294. 

Les, Foot, &c. Charm*.— When 
Coleridge was at Christ's Ho.spital in the 
18th century, there were the following 
metrical charms, he tells us, and be con- 
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oiudes that they might liave been in use 
there long before hit time : — 

" The (levil is tying a knot in ray leg ! 
Mark, Luke, and John, unloose it, I 

beg: 
Cro6se8 three we make to ease us: 
Two for the thieves, and one for Christ 

Jesus I" 

And the form for a numbed foot was: — 
'' Foot, foot is fast asleep I 
Thumb, thumb, thumb, in spittle we 

steep : 
Crosses three, &c. — " 

The remedy was held to apply to a stitch 
io the side. 

Lent. — So-called from the lengthen- 
ing of the day, varied with Easter, when 
it occur*. What was called clean Lent 
is mentioned in the " Pluinpton Corres- 
pondence," under 1502-3, as occurring on 
the oth of March, or Quadragesima Sun- 
day. Camd. Soc. ed. 1(3. In Fosbrooke's 
"British Monachism," is the following: 
" At Barking Nunnery the annual store 
of provision consisted, inter alia, of green 
peas for Lent ; green peas against mid- 
Ninmer " ; with a note copied from the 
" Order and Government of a Nobleman's 
Boa.se" in the Xlllth volume of the 
" Archseologia," p. 373, that " if one will 
hare peaae soone in the year fnlluniiig, 

icb pease are to be sowenne in the wiiino 
the moone, at St. Andre's tide before 
ristmas." In Smith's " Lives of the 
Lords of Berkeley," we read that on the 
anniversary of the founder of St. Augus- 
tine's, Bristol, i.e.. Sir Robert Fitzhartl- 
iag, on the 5th of February, " At that 
Monastery there shall be one hundred 
More men refreshed, in a dole made untn 
■tiem in this forme : every man of them 
hsth a chanous loafe of oread, called a 
mycfae, and three hearings thearewith. 
There shalbe doaled also amongst them two 
busbells of Peays." — " And in the anniver- 
sary dsye of Dame Eve, (Lady Eve, wife 
of the above Lord, Sir Robert Fitzhard- 
ioe), our Foundresse, i.e., 12 Mareii, a 
MM shalbe made in this forme : that daye 
■halbe doled to fifty poore men fifty loafes 
c»Iled roiches, and to each three hearings, 
and, amongst them all, one bushell of 
pHMe." I.,ord Robert Fitzharding died 
7eb. 6th. 1170 [-1] 17 Hen. II., aged about 
78 rears. Dame Eve, who herself founded 
IM became prioress of the house called 
the Magdslens, bv Bristol, died prioress 
UM»Teof March 12th, 1173 [-4]. 

In the Churchwardens' Account of St, 
Mary-at'Hill. in the City of Irfjndon, A.D. 
1493, is the following article : 

" For dyssplying Roddys, ij*." 
And again. Ibid. 1501. " For paintynge 
tlte Crow Staffe for Lent, iiij''." Herrick 



in his " Noble Numbers," 1647, in his 
poem " To keep a True Lent," writes: 

" — 'Tis a fast to dole 

Thy sheaf of wheat, 

\n(l meat, 
Unto the hungry soule. 

" It is to fast from strife, 

KroTi) old debate, 

.Vnd Imte ; 
To circumcise thy life. 

" To show a heart grief-rent 

To starve tliy sin, 

Not bill ; 
And that's to keep thy Lent." 

.\t Dijou, in Burgundy, it is the custom 
upon the first Sunday in Lent to make 
large fires in the streets, whence it is 
called Firebrand Sunday. This practice 
originated in the processions formerly 
nin«le on that day by the peasants with 
lighted torches of strow, to drive away, 
as they called it, the bad air from the 
earth. 

Letlche. — See Whiteness. 

Letter. — Defoe says: "I have seen 
people who. after writing a letter, have 
prognosticated to themselves the ill suc- 
cess of it, if by any accident it happened 
to fall to the ground : others ha\'e seemed 
as impatient, and exclaiming against their 
want of thought, if, thro* haste or forget- 
fulness, they have chanced to hold it be- 
for the fire to dry ; but the mi-stake of a 
word in it is a sure omen, that whatever 
request it carries shall be refused." Mem. 
of Duncan Campbel, 1732, 202. 

Level Coll. — This is the name of a 
game mentioned by our old play-writers, 
and by Gilford is supposed to have been 
something like the modern child's sport 
called catch-corner (orpuss-in-the-corner), 
" in which each of the parties strives to 
supplant and win the place of the other 
In CJoles's Dictionary it is derived from the 
Italian Icvar t't ciilo, which is supported 
Minsheu, and is no doubt correct. What- 
ever may be thought of this etymology, 
the diversion appears to have been a 
rather riotous one, and the phrase hence 
obtained a figurative sense, which still sur- 
vives in the colloquial phrase coil." In 
the last edition of the " Glossary of Nares" 
(18i59), a more particular description of 
level-coil occurs, so that it soemed unneces- 
sary to enter into further detail here. But 
I must n<ld, that, unless I derix-e a very 
wrong inference from a perusal of the 
article in Nares, there were two games 
(as indee<l Gifford seems to have partly 
suspected), one called level-coil, the other, 
levol-sico, which were quite distinct. 

LIch-Gate, or Gate of the 
Dead. — The gate at or uear the entrance 
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to a church, where the funeral service was 

in former times often conducted. 
Uch>Wake or Lake-Wake.— It 

is otherwise known as the Lycli-wake, Like- 
wuke, and Lute-wake. Atkinson's Cle 11 - 
land Gloss. J 18C8, p. 327-8. These appear 
to be variant forms of pronunciation, 
The word is plainly derived from the An- 
glo-Saxon lie or lice, a corpse, and wieccc, 
a wake, vicil, or watching. It is used in 
this sense hy Chaucer iu his " Knight's 
Tale" : 

" Shall not be told by me 
How that Arcite is brent to ushen cold, 
Ne how that there the Liche-Wuke was 

yhold 
All that night long." 

St. Gregory, in the Epis^tle treating of the 
death of his sister Mucrinn, says : " Cum 
igitiir nocturna Per^'igilatio, ut in Marty- 
rum colebritate caueudis Fsalmis perfects 
esset, et Crepusculum advenisset," &e. 
That watching with tlie corpse was an 
ancient custom everywhere practised, 
numerous passages from ecclesiastical 
writers might be cited to prove, could 
there be any doubt of the antiquity of a 
custom, which, owing its origin to the 
tenderest atfectioiis ofhuman nature, has 
perhaps on that account been used from 
the infancy of time. Kuddiman observes ; 
" Proper Like Wakes (Scotish) are the 
meetings of the fricnd.s of the dereased, 
a night or nights before tho burial." Glus- 
sarij to Drmylns's (Kncid. v. U'tilkcii. Jani- 
icson says : " This aiitient custom most 
probably originated from a silly supersti- 
tion with re-spect to the danger of a corpse 
beiiij^ carried off by some of the agents of 
the invisible world, or expo.scd to the 
ominous liberties of brute oninials. But, 
in itself, it is certoinly a decent and pro- 
per one; because of the possibility of the 
person, considered as dead, being only in 
a swoon. Whatever was the original de- 
sign, the lik-wnke seems to have verj- early 
degenerated into a scene of festivity ex- 
tremely incongruous to the melancholy 
occasion." Etym. Diet. v. Lyk-Wakt:. 
Hutchinson, speaking of the parish of 
Whitbeck in Cumberland, .says: "People 
always keep wake with the dead," and we 
learn from another source "that the Late 
Wako was in the last century a prnctico 
common in many parts of Scotland, and 
not yet explo<led in Aberdeenshire, of 
people sitting up all night with the dead 
corps, in the chamber of the deceased." 
Again, we read : " It was cu.stomary for 
tho folks nt Campsie, co. Stirling, to have 
at least two lyko-wakes (the corpse being 
kept two nights before the interment) 
where the young neighbours watched the 
corpse, being merry or sorrowful, accord- 
ing to the situation or rank of tho de- 



ceased." Cumberland, i., 553 i Stat. Aee, 
of Scotland, v., 435, xv., 372, 

"In North Wales," .says Pennant (speak- 
ing of the manners of the 18th century), 
"the night before a dead body is 
to be interred, the friends and neigh- 
bours of the deceasied resort to the 
house tho corpse is in, each bringing 
with him some small present of bread, 
meat, drink, (if the famil}' be some- 
thing poor) ; but more especially candles, 
whatever tne family be : and this night is 
called wyl iios, whereby the country people 
seem to moan a watching night. Their 
going to such a house, they say, is i ivilior 
corpTi, i.e. to watch the corpse ; but wylo 
signifies to weep and lament, and so wyl 
nus may be a night of lamentation : while 
they stay together on that night, they are 
either singing p.salms, or reading some 
part of the Holy Scriptures. " Whenever 
any body comes into the room where 
a dead body lyes, especially the wyi 
nus and the ilay of^ its interment, 
the tirst thing he does, be fulls on 
his knees by the corpse, and says 
the Loi'd's Prayer." 

The abuse of this vigil is of pretty 
old slanding. Tho lOtn Canon at the 
prmiiicial Synod held in London temp. 
Edw. III. "endeavours to prevent 
the di'iorders committed at people's 
watching a corpse before burial. Here 
the Synod takes notice that the de- 
sign of people's meeting together upon 
such occa.sions, was to join their prayers 
for the benefit of the dead person ; that 
this antient and serviceable usage was 
overgrown with superstition and turned 
into a convenience for theft and debauch- 
ery : therefore, for a remedy against this 
disorder, 'tis decreed that, upon the death 
of any person, none should be allowe<l to 
watch before the corpse in a private house, 
cxoepting near relations and friends of 
the deceased, and such ns ottered to repeat 
a set number of psalms for the boneht of 
his soul." Tho penalty annexed is e?;rom- 
luunicntion. 'Ibis is also mentione<l in 
llecoii's " Kelicjues of Home," lo03, and 
comprize<l in tho catalogue of crimes that 
\voiv iiiicicnily cursed with bell, book and 
t-'aiHlIc 

Uiiiiine (oinplaiiis of the sport, drink- 
ing, iiiui !c«diio.s.s ii.sed at these I^ko 
Wakci ill l)i.> time. Even in Brand's day, 
tliey ntill coiitintied to resemble too much 
the ancient Bacchanalian orgies. Pen- 
nant, in describing Highland ceremonies, 
says : " The lake wake is a ceremony used 
at funerals. The evening after the death 
of any person, the relations or friends of 
the deceased meet at the house attended 
by a bagpipe or tiddlo; the nearest of kin, 
be it wife, son, or daughter, opens a melan- 
choly ball, dancing and greeting, i.e. err- 
ing violently at the same time; and thw 
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oontinues till day-light, but with Buch 
ftmbols and frolicks among the younger 
,art of the company, that the loss which 
occnsionetl them is often more than sup- 
plied by the consequences of that night. 
If the corpse remain unburied for two 
nights, the same rites are renewed. Tims, 
Scythian-like they rejoice at the deliver- 
ance of their friends out of this life of 
misery." He tells us iu the same place 
that ""the Coranich or singing nt Iudb- 
rals is still in use In some pliit-e.'i. The 
tongs are generally in praise of the de- 
ceased, or a recital of the voliant deeds tif 
their ancestors." Tour in Scottattil, ITtii), 
112. 

In Jamieeon's time the Lych-'Wake 
was retained in Sweden, where it was 
ndled Wakstuga, from wak-n, to watch, 
and perhaps sCuga, a room, an apartment, 
or cottage. Ihro observes, that " al- 
though the.se wakes should be dc(licate<l to 
the contemplation of our mortality, they 
hATe been generally passed in plays and 
compotations. whence thcv were pro- 
hiijited in public edicts." Etym. Ditf. v. 
Li)l:-\Vaik : (ilosi. Suio-Golh. v. M'akt . 

Lich-Way. — A way most direct for 
a funeral pnx-e.ssion on foot from the house 
to the place of burial, and where a pre- 
cedent had been set, it was thought that 
a right was created for others to use the 
route even across private property. This 
belongs to the rather long rnfl of popular 
errors. The lich-way is cognate to the 
better-known lichgate and to the locality 
originallv called Lichfield or the Field of 
the Dea^l. 

Lidford Law.— See Hazlitt's Pro- 
rerbi. 18S2. p. 1-11, and Lysons' ilaijuu 
Britannia, Devonshire, 512, whore it i.s 
liated that the lords of the manor of Tiv- 
erton had formerly the power of capital 
ppnisiunent. In Browne's Poems, by 
lUilitt. 1869, p. 352. a passage in the 
venes Iieaded Lidford Journry suggests 
tlwt offences against the laws of the 8tan- 
MS were punished by confinement in 
gsol here ; for the writer thus con- 



" At sixe a clock I came away 

And prayde for those that were to stay 

Within a place so .\rrant: 
Wild and ope to winds that rore, 
By Gods grace lie come there no more^ 

Vnlesse by some Tin Warrant." 

XJffWng; Monday.— In the " House- 
Ud Expences, 18 Edw. I." is this curious 
Mooant: '' Domine de camera Regine. 
XV. die Maii, vii dominabus ct domiceflis 
ngiae, quia cepenint dominum regem in 
Itcto Buo, in crastino Posche ct ipsum fo- 
Mrant Gnire versus eas pro pace regis, 
^Oam fecit de dono suo per manus Hugo- 
■iide Cerru, Scutiferi domine de Westou. 



xiiijli." 4 rcAmoJoffio for 1805. The tak- 
ing Edward Longshauks in his bed by the 
above party of ladies of the bedchamber 
and maids of honour, on Easter Monday, 
vva.-t very probably for the purpose of heav- 
ing or lifting the king, on the authority of 
a custom which then doubtless prevaded 
among all ranks throughout tlio kingdom, 
and which is yet not entirely laid aside in 
some of our distant provinces; a custom, 
by whirl), liowever strange it may appear, 
they intended no le.ss than to represent 
rxir .Saviour's Resurrection. \t Wurring- 
(ou, Roltdii, iind Manchester, and iu many 
other places, as Liverpuo!, Shrewsbury, 
niid in North Wales, on Easter Monday, 
the women, forming parties of six or eight 
each, still continue to surround such of 
the opposite .sex as they meet, and, either 
with or without their consent, lift them 
thrice above their heads into the air, with 
loud shouts at each elevation. On Easter 
Tue.sda.v, the men, in parties as aforesaid, 
do the same to the women. By both par- 
ties it is convertetl into a pretence for fin- 
ing or extorting a small sum, which they 
nlways insist on having paid them by tiie 
persons whom they have thus elevated. In 
the " Gentleman's Magazine " for Febru- 
arj', 1784, p. t)<i, a gentleman from Maii- 
che.ster soys, that "Lifting was originally 
designed to represent our Saviour's Re- 
surrection. The men lift the women on 
Easter Mondaj', and the women the men 
on Tuesday. One or more take hold of 
each leg, and one or more of each arm, 
near the body, and lift the person up, iu 
11 horizontal position, three times. It is- 
a rude, indecent, and dangerous diversion, 
practised chiefly by the lower class people. 
Our magistrates constantly prohibit it 
by the bellman, but it subsists at the end 
of the town ; and the women have of late- 
years converted it into a money job. I 
believe it ia chiefly confined to these- 
Xorthern counties." See JIoke-Tiili:, 
siiprii, Monthly Magazine for April,. 
nm, p. 273; and Halliwell's Diet, in v. 

LiKhts in Churches 1 Mediaeval). 
— See Antiquary for January, 1892, for a 
paper on this subject. 

LImiter or LImitour. — A friar 
licen.sed to beg within a certain radius. 

Lincoln Green.— See Nares, 6lo$>. 
in V. and a passage in Hazlitt's Talcs antt 
Lciicnds, 1892, p. 295-6, where mention 
occurs of .scarlet cloth as well as green. 
In 1515 Henry VHI. and his companions 
celebrated May-Day, clad in liveries of 
Lincoln Green in imitation of Robin Hood 
and his men. 
I Lincoln's Inn. — .See Christmas, Lord 
I ot Mixruh, Ac. In 16(J2-3, the Prince do 
la Grange, Lord-Lieutenant of Lincoln's- 
I Inn, entertained Charles II. with a page- 
ant called Universal Motion. 
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Linen Armourer, — The original 
vocation of the Merchant-Tailor, who 
quilted the armour worn in the middle 
ages : the process is shown to some extent 
by the old arms of the Gild engraved in 
Harlitt's work, 1892. 

LIn-Shorda.— A Jjent custom at II- 
fracombe. See Hatliweil in v. 

Llcpuoring: of the Clouts.— The 
drinking bout formerly usual, when a ly- 
ing-in was in prospect nt a house, and the 
lady's linen was being uirtnl in readiness 
for the occasion. On October 1, 1721, the 
Earl of Rochester's house at Petersham 
was burnt down, and his fine library de- 
etroyed, bv the inmates going up to bed 
intoxicated, and le.iving the clothes at the 
fire. 

Little John (otherwise Micldejohn), 
the renowned comrade of Robin Hood, 
and also a iliamafis persona in the May 
games. Among the extracts given by 
Lysons from the Churchwardens' and 
Ohambertain's Accounts at Kingston, 
there is an entry " for Little Johns cote." 
Both forms of the name are still current. 

Liturgical Uses.— These are of 
Salisbury, York, Salisbury and York 
jointly or in common, Hereford, Bangor, 
and England in general. In many lead- 
ing respects they differed little from the 
rituals printed for circulation abroad, and 
a considerable proportion of them were 
from the presses of Paris and Rouen. These 
.servico-books consisted of Mis.sals, Hnrw, 
Primers in Latiu and English or in Eng- 
lish alone, Officia, Manualia or Breviaries, 
Portiforia, Benedictiones, Antiphonalia, 
Gradualia or Grails, and Processionalia. 
They are for the most part of signal rarity, 
except a few of the later Primers, missals 
and manuals. Some have the reputation 
of being unique. All are difficult to find 
in good state. The sole text of the Dur- 
ham Benedictional is defective ; it is in 
Latin with an interlinear Anglo-Saxon 
gloss, and is probably the most ancient of 
the series, to which it belongs ; the nearest 
to it mav be the Salisbury use, founded on 
Bishop Osmund's eleventh century proto- 
type. There is a very early Antiphonal 
belonging to the church of Bangor, co. 
Down, Ireland, and the Huth Library pos- 
■esaea a Missol ascribed to Bangor use, 
presented to the high altar of Oswestry 
parish church in 1554 ( ? llol) by Sir Mor- 
ris Griffith, priest. Mr. Maskell. to whom 
the volume formerly belonged, judged it 
to be for the Welsh Bangor ; but there 
were constant relations between the Welsh 
borders and Ireland in remote times, and 
the attribution is at any rate dubious. 
The oldest prore.ssional in type appears to 
be that of i5()8, reprinted with variations 
in 1517, 1523, and later. There is a fine 
Sarum Graduale of 1532. In regard to 



the mixed uses, MS8. Bora occur, 
which many English prayers and even 
saints are found, although the service is 
nowhore expressly said to be in English 
in the exordium, and there are only occa- 
sional offices stated to be ad usum Sartim. 
This is the case, but far more rarely, with 
the York use, which was also widely dif- 
fused. There are monographs by Dickin- 
son and others relating to them, and bib- 
liographical descriptions in my Collcctioni 
and !iotcs. 

Livery Clotll.— The Times of Dec. 
4, 1889, says: " Yesterday a very ancient 
custom — a relic of the days when the free- 
men and apprentices of the various com- 
panies used to wear the livery of their re- 
spective guilds — was observed at Guild- 
hall by the inspection and selection by the 
Court of Aldermen of the gifts of wliat is 
called " livery cloth," which are made, at 
this season to the great officers of state and 
other personages. The Ixird Chancellor, 
the Lord Chief Justice, the Master of the 
Rolls, the Lord Chamberlain, the Vice- 
Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, the "Trea- 
surer and Controller of the Household, 
the Home Secretary, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, the Attorney-General, the Solicitor- 
General, the Recorder, and the Common 
Serjeant each receive annuallv four and 
a half yards of the best black" cloth ; the 
Town Clerk receives six yards of black and 
SIX of grooti cloth, and the principal clerk 
in the Town Clerk's offices receives four 
yards of black and four yards of green 
cloth." 

LlandoKla, Denbisrhshire. — 

Pennant, speaking of the Church dedi- 
cated to St. Tecla, Virgin and Martyr, 
at Llandegla. says: " .\bout two hundred 
yards from the church, in a quillet called 
Gwern Degia, rises a .small spring. The 
water is under the tutelage of the saint, 
and to this day held to be extremely bene- 
ficial in the falling sickness. 'I'he patient 
washes his limbs in the well; nialces an 
offering into it of four-pence ; walks round 
it three times; and thrieo repeats the 
Lord's Prayer. "These ceremonies are never 
bepun untd after sunset, in order to in- 
spire the votaries with greater awe. If 
the afflicted be of the male sex, like Soc- 
rates, he niak<9s an offering of a cock to 
his ^'Esculapius, or lather to Tecla Hygeia ; 
if of the fair sex, a hen. The fowl 
is carried in a basket, first round the well ; 
after that into the church-yard; when the 
some orisons and the same circum-ambu- 
lations ore [lerformed round the church. 
The votary then enters the church ; gets 
under the Communion Table; lies down 
with the Bible under Ids or her head, is 
covorei! with the carpet or cloth, and rests 
there till break of day; departing after 
offering sixpence, und leaving the fowl in 
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the church. If the bird dies, the cure is 
supposed to have been effected, and the 
disease transferred to the devoted victim." 
Tout* in Wales. 1810, ii.. 15. 

Loaves. — While walking by the river 
ftt King's Cliffe, two young men found 
the body of the lad who was drowned in 
the flooded stream a fortnight ago. Many 
attempts hod been made to find the body, 
the most curious being to float down the 
river loaves of bread containing mercury, 
in the belief that bread so " charmed " 
will never go past a corpse. Strange to 
say, the bixly has been found in the stretch 
of water where the bread "stopped short." 
The superstitious have their beliefs in the 
potency of mercurised bread considerably 
strengthened. DaUy Mail, Nov. 16, 1903. 

LocJam. — .An old game at cards. See 
Naree, Glossary, 1859, in v., and the 
authorities there cited. 

LoKSrats. — Steevens says, " This is 
a game played in several parts of England 
eren at this time, A stake is fixed into 
the ground ; those who play, throw loggats 
at it, and he that is nearest the stakes 
wins. I have seen it played in different 
counties at their sheep-shearing feasts, 
where the winner was entitled to a black 
fleece, which he afterwartls presented to 
the farmer's maid to spin for the purpose 
of making a petticoat, and on condition 
that she knelt down on the fleece to be 
kissed by all the rustics present." Malone 
says, "Loggoting in the fields is mentioned 
for the first time amon^ other new and 
crafty games and plays, in the statute of 
33 Hen. VIII. c. 9. Not being mentioned 
in former acts against unlawful games, it 
was probably not practised long before 
the statute of Henry the eighth was 
made." " A loggat-ground," says Blount, 
" like a skittle-ground, is strewed with 
ashes, but is more extensive. A bowl 
much larger than the jack of the game of 
bowls is thrown first. The pins, which I 
believe are called loggats, are much thin- 
ner, and lighter at one extremity than at 
the other. The bowl being first thrown 
the plavers take the pins up by the thin- 
ner and lighter end, and ning them to- 
wards the bowl, and in such a manner 
that the pins may once turn round in the 
air, and slide with the thinner extremity 
towards the bowl. The pins are about one 
or two-aud-twenty inches long." 

LonST Bullets. — A (^ame played by 
CMtiog stones. See Davis, Suppt. Glos- 
mty, 1881, p. 3&4. 

Lonsr Hundred, The. — We learn 
from Hickes's " Thesaurus," that the Nor- 
vegtans and Islandic people used a method 
tf Bombering peculiar to them.selves, by 
the addition of the words, Tolfraedr, or 
Tolfned, or Tolfrtet (whence our word 
twelve), which made ten signify twelve ; 



a hundred, a hundred and twenty ; a 
thousand, a thousand two hundred ; Ac. 
The reason of this was, that the nations 
above-named had two decads or tens : a 
lesser, which they used in common with 
other nations, consisting of ten units; and 
a greater, containing twelve (tolf) unit*. 
Hence, by the addition of the word Tol- 
f rsedr, or Tolfrsed, the hundred contained 
not ten times ton, but ten times twelve, 
that IS a hundred and twenty. The Doc- 
tor observes that this Tolfrtedic made of 
computation by the greater decads, or 
tens, which contain twelve units, is still 
retained amongst us in reckoning certain 
things by the number twelve, which the 
Swedes call dusin, the French douzain, 
and we dozen. -Vnd I am informed, he 
adds, by merchants, &c,, that in the num- 
ber, weight, and measure of many things 
the hundred among us still consists of that 
greater tolfriedic hundred which is com- 
posed of ten times twelve. Hence then 
without doubt is derived to us the pre- 
sent mode of reckoning many things by 
six score to the hundred. By the statute, 
25 Hen. VIII., c. 13, no person shall have 
above two thousand sheep on his land ; 
and the twelfth section (after reciting that 
the hundred in every county be not alike, 
some reckoning by the great hundred, or 
six score, and others by five score), de- 
clares that the number two thousand shall 
be accounted ten hundr«3d for every thou- 
sand, after the number of the great hun- 
dred, and not after the less hundred, so 
that every thousand shall contain twelve 
hundred after the less number of the 
hundred. Percy observes, upon the 
Northumberland Household Book, "It will 
be necessary to premise here, that the an- 
tient modes of computation are retained 
in this book : according to which it is only 
in money that the hundred consists of five 
score : in all other articles the enumera- 
tions are made by the old Teutonic hun- 
dred of six score, or a, hundred and 
twenty." In the 18th century, a man died 
at Parton in Scotland, aged above ninety, 
who, about eight months before his death, 
got a complete set of new teeth, which he 
employed till near his last breath to ex- 
cellent purpose. He was four times mar- 
ried, had children by all his wives, and, at 
the baptism of his last child, which hap- 
pene<l not a year before his death, with an 
air of complacency expressed his thank- 
fulness to his Maker for having " at last 
sent him the cled score," i.e. twenty-one. 
See Hazlitt'a Proverbs, 1882, p. 142. 

LonfC Rope Day.— At Brighton, 
Good Friday goes under the nome of 
"Long Rope Day." The children of all 
growths bring up the ropes from the 
beach, and skip about the streets. Thi.s 
was done as lately as 1863. 
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Lordt have Mercy upon Ua!— 

Tho inscription on houses infectetl with 
the plague. See Nares, Otoss. in v., and 
HiiJilitt^s Handbook, 1867, and Bibl. Coll., 
iii., 30. 

Lord of Misrule.—" In the feast 
of Christmas," says Stow in his "Survey," 
" there was in the King's House, where- 
HHOver ho lodged, a Lord of Misrule, or 
Master of merry disports, iiml the like had 
yo in the house of every nublenifiu of hon- 
our or good vi-or.sliip, were ho spiritual or 
temporal. The Mayor of London and 
either of the sheriffs hud their several lords 
of misrule, ever contending, without fiuar- 
rel or offence, \vho should make the rarest 
pastime to delight the beholders. These 
lords, beginning their rule at Allhalioud 
Kve, continuetl the same till the morrow 
after the foast of tho Puriiicntion, com- 
monly called Candlemas fJay : iu which 
space there were fine and subtle disguis- 
ings, masks, and mummeries, with playing 
at cards for counters, uayels, and points 
in every house, more for pastimes than for 
gaine." EUis prints a letter fruju the 
Council of the Princess Mary's household 
to Cardinal W'olsey, 8uppo.sed tu have been 
written in 1525, several years before the 
date of tho " Privy Pur.se Kxpenses " pub- 
lished by Madden ; in this dmunient we 
get a glimpse of unusually splenditl antl 
co.stly proparlions for the then approach- 
ing Chrismas holidays. Tho letter is 
dated Tewkesbury, November 27, without 
nny note of the year. The following pas- 
sage may bo worth extracting : " Wo hum- 
bly beseche the same (your grace) to let 
us knowe youre gracious pleasure cuncern- 
yng aswoll a ship of silvoi' for the alnies 
disno rcquysite for her high estate, and 
spice plats, as also for trumpett.s and a 
rebek to be sent, and whyther we shall np- 
poynte any Lord of Myarule for the said 
honorable householde, or provide for en- 
terluds, disgi'svngs, or pleyos in the said 
fest, or for banket on twelf nyght." 
.Vmong the Lo.soley Papers, printed by 
Kempe in 1836, are several relating to 
George Ferrers, of St. Albans, Herts, who 
waa Lord of Misrule to Edward VI. Fer- 
rers, in this official capacity, composed a. 
variety of masques and interludes, which 
are no longer known to exist, and he is 
also the author of one or two of the leg- 
ends in tho " Mirror for Magisl rates," of 
which Mr. Kempe, by an oversight, de- 
scribes him as the principal writer. Fer- 
rers received his appointment at Christ- 
mas, 1551, and althoufjh his literary per- 
formances as lord of mi.srule s<yem to have 
perished, a good deal of valuable corres- 
pondence illustrative of his functions and 
proceedings is inserted in Mr. Kempe's 
volume from the originals at Lo.seley. 
There is one singularly interesting letter 
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in this series, in wliich Ferrers na: 
the manner of his entrv into London 
15.">1, ami the prnposed devices for th*' 
same ceremony iu the following j-ear. "A^. 
towching my Introduction," he writes to 
Sir Thomas Cawarden, " whereas the lai 
yeare my devise was to cum of oute of thi 
mone, this yeare I imagine to cum ou 
of a place called vastum vacuum, th» 
great waste, as moche to saie as a placo 
voide or omptie w'Njut tho worldc, where 
is neither fier, ayre, nor earth ; and that 
I have bene reniayning there .sins the last 
yeare." He desired to be attire<l iu blue 
velvet, and he wishetl, if possible, to be 
with the King on St. Stephen's Day before 
dinner. Ho liiid provided a man to play 
on a kettle-<lrum, with his boy, and an-* 
other drummer with a fife, who were to be 
dre.s.se<i like Turks; and so fortli. Conip. 
my PTcfaccs, Dedications, and Ephtics, 
1874, p. 69. There cannot, perhup.s, 
be a more remarkable proof of the 
importance which was attached to 
these mummeries at Christmas than the 
form, in which the warrants were 
drawn up for any arrangements connected 
with them ; even the order for a fool's coat 
is signed by six of the Privy Council. 
Henry Percy, fifth Earl of Northumber- 
land, it seems from liis Household-book for 
1512, was accustomed, when he was at 
home at Christmas, to engage a lord of 
misrule, who hiui 'Ma. in reward. 

Henrv Machyn notes in his " Diary " 
under January 4, 1651-2; "The tiij. day 
of Januarii was mod a grett skaSold ia 
cliepe hard by the crosse, agaynst the 
kynges lord of my.ssrule cummyng from 
Grenwyche ; and he landed at Towre wartf, 
and with hym yonge knvghts and gentyll- 
inen a gret nonibur on ln).sse bake sum in 
gownes and cotes and chaynes abowt ther 
nekes, and on the Towre" hvU ther they 
went in order, furst a standard of yelow 
and greiie sylke with Saint George, and 
then gonnes and skuybes (squibs) and 
trompets and bagpipes, and drous- 
solars and flutes, ami then a en-b 
compeny all in yelow and gren, and doc- 
turs declaryug mv lord grett, and then 
the more.s danse dansyng with a tabret," 
&c. In tho Christmas of 1553, it is re- 
corded that SherilF Maynard " had a lord 
of misrule, and the mores dansse, with a 
good compeny." This lord, we learn from 
Stow's Chronicle, l(i31, p. 608, was Ser- 
jennt Vowee or Voux. The pastime seema^ 
to have engaged the attention of the Diar- 
ist, for he inserts several entries under 
the same head in various years. The 
Sheriff's lord mot the King's lord on the 
present occasion, and on others, ond the- 
two joined in procession through a portion, 
of the City, till the King's lord took leave 
of his brother-mome at Tower wharf by 
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Sheriff Maynard'a procession with his 
torch-light. Machyn's description of 
lord of misrule, in 1553, is too curious 
and picturesque to be omitted. "The 
xvij day of March cam thrug Ijondoii, 
from Aleatt, Master Maynai-d, the 
sheryS of London, wyth a standard 
and dromes, and after g}'ant8 boyth 
Kreat and smalle, and tlieur hobe- 
honses, and after them the g . . ., 
d after grett borsses and men in caies 
velvet, with chains of gold a-bowt tlier 
kes, and men in harnes; and then the 
mores dansse, and then mon3' niynKterelts ; 
and after came the sergantes and yomen 
borsae-bake with rebyns of green and 
hyte abowtt ther nekes, and then la. . 
late beyng lord of myssrulle, rod 
jpirgyusly in cloth of gold, and with 
cneynes of gold abowt hys neke, with hand 
fnlle of rynges of gret waluw, the which 
iserjants rod in cotes of velvet with cheynes 
of gold ; and then com the dutlo, and a 
Miwden, and then a priest shreyffyng Jack- 
of-lent on horss-bake, and a doctor ya 
feayssyoun, and then Jack-of-ients wyff 
browght him ye fessyssyouns and bad save 
ys lyfi, and he shuld give him :i 
thowsand li. for ys labur ; and then 
(.•am the carte witn the wyrth haiigjd 
with cloth of gold, and fulte of 
banners and mynsterels plafayng and syng- 
jmg." Sheriff Maynard, Machyn else- 
where tells us, kept a large establishment. 
'~e was buried on the 12th November, 

These costly proceedings appear to 
h»T« been disapproved by the citisiens : 
for by an Act 01 Common Council, 1 and 
2 Phil, and Mary, for retrenching expenses 
among other things, it was ordered, "that 
from henceforth there shall be no wyth 
fetcht home at the Maiors or Sheriffs 
Houaea. Neither shall they keep any 
lord of misrule in any of their houses." 
8tryi>e'8 Stow, Book 1. p. 246. Machyn 
describes a gorgeous lord of misrule w^io 
rode through London in 15()1, followed bv 
an hnndred gentlemen on horseback, with 
cold chains ; and Machyn snys that my 
lord himself waa "in dene complett har- 
ii««. gylt." 

Stubbee affords the following account 
of the Lord of Misrule: " Firste, 

[^idl the Wilde heades of the Parishe, con- 
Sentyng together, chuse them a graund 

rCapitaine lof mischecf) whom they innoble 
with the title of my Lorde of Misserule, 
and hyra they crown with great solemni- 
ie, and adopt for their kyng. This kyng 
Knoynted. chuseth for the twentie, fortie, 

' thre»-«core, or a hundred lustie giittes like 
to hynielfe, to waite vppon his Lordely 
maieatie, and to guards his noble persone. 
Then euerv one of these his monne he in- 
with his liueries, of greene. yel- 



lowe, or some other light wanton colour. 
And as though that were not (baudie) 
gaudy enough I should saie, they bedccke 
thomselues with scarffe-s, ribons, and laces, 
hanged all ouor with ^oldo rynges, preci- 
ous stones, and other jewelles : this doen, 
they tye about either leggo twentie or 
fourtie belles with rich hande-kercheefes 
in their handes, and somtymes laied a 
Crosse ouer their shoulders and neckes, 
borrowed for the moste parte of their 

Eretie Mopsies and Inouyng Bessies for 
ussyng them in the darcke. Thus all 
thin^es sette in order, haue they their 
hobble horses, dragon, and other antiques, 
together with their baudie pipers, and 
thunderyng droramers, to strike vp the 
Deuiiles Daunce withatl, then marche 
these heathen companie towardes the 
churche and churche-yarde, their pipers 
pipyng, their dromraers thonderyng, tneir 
stumppea dauncyng, their belles iynglyn^, 
their handkerchefes swyngyng about their 
heades like madmen, their hobbie horses, 
and other monsters skirmishyng amongest 
the throng: and in this sorte they goe to 
the churcue, (though the minister bee at 
praier or preacliyng) dauncyng and 
swingyng their handkercheefes ouer their 
heades, in the church, like Deuiiles incar- 
nate, with Buche a confused noise, that no 
man can heare his owne voice. Then the 
foolishe people, they looke, they stare, 
they laugh, they fleere, and mount upon 
formes and pewes, to see these goodly 
pageauntes, solemnised in this sort. Then 
after this, about the churche they goe 
againe and againe, and so forthe into the 
churche yarde, where they have commonly 
their Sommer haules, tneir bowers, ar- 
bours, aud banquettyng houses set vp, 
wherein they feaste, banquet, and daunce 
all that daie, and (peraduenture) all that 
night too. And thus these terrestial furies 
spend their Sabbaoth daie. Then for the 
further innoblyng of this honorable Lur- 
dane (Lordo I shoulds aye) they have also 
certiiine papers, wherein is pnyntod some 
babblerie or other, of imagerie worke, and 
these they call my Lord of Misrule.s badges, 
these thei geue to euery one, that will 
geue money for the to maintaine them in 
this their heathenrie, diuelrie, whoredome, 
dronkennesse, pride, and what not. And 
who will not shewe himselfe buxome to 
them, and geue the money for thrae the 
deuiiles cognizaunces, they shall be 
mocked, and shouted at shamefully. .And 
so assotted are some that they not onely 
giue them money, to maintain their ab- 
homination withatl, but also weare their 
bodges and cognizances in their hattes, or 
cappes openly. An other sorte of fan- 
tasticall fooles, bring to these helhoundes 
(the lorde of Misrule and his complices) 
some bread : some good ale, some newe 
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cheae, some olde cheese, some custardes, 
some cakeSj some flaunes, some tartes, some 
creame, some mcate, some one thing, some 
an other : but if they knewe that as often 
OS they bring any to the maintenance of 
these execrable pastymes, they offer sacri- 
fice to the Deutll and Satfaanas, they 
would repent, and withdrawe their hands, 
whiche God graunt they male." 

In the "Lincoln Articles," 1585, 
one is: — "Whether your Minister or 
Churchwardens have suffered any lord 
of Misrule, or Somjner lords, or ladies 
or any disguised person in Christ- 
mas, or at Maigames, or morris 
dancers or at any other time, to 
oome unreverently into the churchyard, 
»ad theretodaunceor play any unsemely 
part with scuffs, iostes, wanton gestures, 
or ribald talk, namely in the time of com- 
Moo praier!-' " I fina the following in the 
Tork Articles (any year till IMQ) :— 
••^fhether hath vour church or church- 
nrd beene abuse<] and prophaned by any 
^^ling chiding, brawling, or quarrelling, 
mA nEkTM, Lords of Misrule, summer 
IhiA^ morris-dancers, pedlers, bowlers, 
%aH««»nls, butchers feastes, schooles, 
•ral courts, or leets, lay-juries, nius- 
•r other prophane usage in your 
"lO* church-yard." 

in his " Wits Miserie," 1596, p. 
of « jenster, says : " This fel- 
ls comely, in apparel courtly, 
iTiour a verjf ape, and no man ; 
b to coine bitter jeastes. or to 
motions, or to sing bandie I 
ballads: give him a little 
he is continually flear- 
of mouths ; he laughs in- 
»k crery little occasion, and 
tJb> bouaes, leaps over tables, 
i>i kaadt, trips up bis com- 
_ torus sacke with a candle, 
As ft«t«a of a Lord of Miss- 
^^kn*. It is a special marke 
lit to sita and makes faces." 
• :*» of Bruen," p. 86, cen- 
<-a»n " who had much 
■ '. th«ir estate in main- 
•* persons to eerre 
- : >atisfie the humour 
>]« as many do 
n, huntsmen, 
and minstrels, 
their followers 
blies and pri- 
ntout the calfe, 
,ai danced before 
VMokingin God's 
ia "The Dis- 
Jawd, Ac." 
to said to 
B used 
«• invest 
bat to 





countenance the Bacchanalian riots and 
preposterous disorders of the family where 
he is installed." Christmas, says Selden, 
in his " Table Talk," succeeds the Satur- 
nalia, the same time, the same number of 
holy days : then the Master waited upon 
the servant like the lord of misrule. The 
name only of the Lord of Misrule is now 
remembered. In Scotland he was known 
as the Abbot of Misrule, or of Bon Accord. 

In a similar way, Peter the Great of 
Russia had his prince-pope, who was head 
of a College of Fools. One of Peter's last 
acts was to hold an election to supply 
the place of Buturlin ; and an account of 
the ceremony has been given in a Trans- 
atlantic magazine, Scribner's Moiithlu, 
xxii., 886. This Abbot of Misrule, or 
Unreason, appears to have borne much 
resemblance to the Abbas St-uliorum, who 
presided over the Feast of Fools in France. 
At Rodez, the capital of the Province of 
Rovergue in France, they had an Abbd dc 
la Malgouvern^, who corresponds exactly 
with our Abbot of Misrule. See Warton's 
" Obs. on the F. Q." vol. ii., p. 211. See 
also Fuller's " Church History," 1655. 
"Hist, of Cambridge," p. 159. Life of 
Dr. Dee in Joan. Qlastoniensis Chronica, 
ed. I72li, append, p. 502, Dugd. " Orig. 
Jurid." ed. 1671. pp. 154, 156. 247, 285. 
In a Calendar Uisiorical, printed at Ge- 
neva, 1569, the only holy-day mjirked is 
February 18 : " The holie-day of foles and 
misrules was kept at Rome.'"* This entry 
seems to refer to the ecclesiastical Featt 
of Fools, a Nurvival in an altered form of 
the Roman .S'lrfurnoiia. Wright's Archxo- 
logical Album, 1845, pp. 161-4, where a 
very interesting account may be found of 
this continental and Catholic festival and 
orgj-. 

Lordship or Salffnloralty. — The 
germinal or primary notion and principle 
resident in rule of any kind by a man over 
his fellow-men were the engagement to 
provide them with the means of susten- 
ance ; and the first idea of conquest is to 
be similarly sought in the need on the part 
of growing communities of additional 
sources of food. Hampton's Origines 
Patrici(e, 1846, chapters ui. and iv. Sel- 
den puts the matter differently, ^oes down 
less to the root, where he writes: "A 
king is a thing men have used for their 
own sakes, for quietness' sake. Just as in 
a family one man is appointed to buy the 
meat. ..." Table Talk, 1689, ed, 1860, 
p. 172. The development and evolution 
of royalty have overlaid the foundation of 
it, and in the modern kingship and kingly 
prerogative and majesty we lose the com- 
mencement of the system. The term lady 
equally owes itself to the idea of food, sig- 
nifying Loaf-Giver. 

Lova> — To play at a game of obanoe 
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(or love is to play for nothing. At the 
game of pine-pong the two parties eu- 
geged are saia to be so mnny to love, timt 
is, so many to nothing. 

Love Charms, Philtres, Ac- 
Theocritus and Virgil have both intro- 
duced women into their pastorals, using 
charms and incantations to recover the 
affections of their sweethearts. In Brsd- 
•haw's " Shepherd's Starr©," 1591, sig. B, 
which is a paraphrase of the third of 
the Canticles oi Theocritus, Dialogue- 
wiae. Amaryllis. Corydon. Tityrus, 
Corydon says : " There is a eustonie 
I amongest us swaynes in Crotonit, (an aun- 
I cient towne in Italy, on that side where 
r Sicilia bordereth), to elect by our divina- 
tion Lordes and Ladies, with the leaf of 
the flower telephilon, which being laide 
before the fier leapeth unto thera whom it 
loveth, and skippeth from them whom it 
hateth. Tityrus and I, in experience of 
our lott, whose happe it should be to in- 

i'oye your love, instead of Tolepliiloii we 
lumed mistletoe and boxe for our divina- 
tion, and unto me Amaryllis yon fled, and 
chose rather to turne to an unworthy shep- 
herd, then to burne like aii unworthy 
lover." Again, at sig. G 2, occurs: — ■ 
" Lately, f a.sked counsell of Agrico, a 
prophetesse, how to know .-Amaryllis should 
ever love mee, shee taught mee to take 
telephilon, a kinde of leafe that pepper 
beareth, so called of Ai]\.t<f>ikav, becauec 
it foresheweth love, and to clap the leaves 
in the palme of my hand. If they yeelded 
• great sound, then surely shee should love 
me greatly; if a little sound, then little 
love. But either I was deafe, being fence- 
les through love, or else no sound at all 
vas heard, and so Agree the Diviiiatrix 
tolde me a true rule. Now I preferre my 

Srlande made in sorrowfull hast, of which 
e flowers, some signifying death, and 
■om mourning, but none belonging to mar- 
riage, do manifest that Amaryllis hath nu 
respect of meane men." He had before 
•aid : " I will go gather a coronet, and 
will weave and infoTde it with the knottes 
of truest love, with greene lawrell Apollos 
nepter. which shall betoken her wtsedome, 
ana with the myrtle faire Venus poesie, 
which shall shewe her beautie. .4nd with 
Amaranthus Dianas Herbe, whereby bloud 
iactenched, so may shee imitate the herbe, 
•ttd have remorce." Newton enquires, 
nnder breaches of the seventh command- 
ment, " Whether, by any secret sleipht or 
cunning, as drinkes, drugges, medicines, 
channel potions, amatorious philters. 
figures, characters, or any such like pal- 
tering instruments, devises, or practises, 
tboa nast gone about to procure others to 
doats for love of thee." Yryall of a mnn'i 
MM Selfe, 1686, p. 116. Ferrand adds : 
'It is moet certain that Botanomanoy, 



which is done by the noise or crackling 
that Kneeholme, box, or bay-leaves make 
when they are crushed betwixt one's 
hands, or ca.st into the fire, was of old in 
use among the Pagans, who were wont to 
bruise poppy flowers betwixt their hands, 
by this meanes thinking to know their 
loves : and for this cause Theocritus cats 
this hearb TijAtt^tXoi', quasi Ar/An^iAov, as 
if we should say Tel-love." The same 
author, speaking of the ancient love 
charms, characters, amulets, or such like 
periapses, says, they are "such as no 
Christian Physitian ought to use : not- 
withstanding that the common people doe 
to this day too superstitiously believe and 
put in practice many of these paganish 
devices. Erotomania, 1040, pp. 17ti, 
310. It is said elsewhere of the quack 
astrologer that " He trapans a young 
heiress to run away with a footman, by 
perswading a young girl 'tis her destiny : 
and sells the old and ugly philtres and 
Inve-powder to procure them sweethearts," 
Character of a Q. A., 1075, sign. C 2. Lyty, 
in " Euphues and his England," 1580, 
makes one of his characters say : "I haue 
hearde often -tymes that in loue there are 
three things tor to bee vsed : if time serue, 
violence, if wealth be great, gold, if neces- 
sitie compel, sorcerie. But of these three 
but one can stoude me in-steode, the last, 
but not the least, which is able to worke 
the mindes of all the woemen like wax, 
when the others can .scarce wind them like 
a with," He proceetls to enumerate vari- 
ous spells and ehnrm.s, which seem to be 
intended satirically by the author. Lovers, 
indeed, have ahvays been fond of enchant- 
ment. Shakespear has represented Othello 
as accused of winning his Desdcmona " by 
conjuration and mighty magic," Bra- 
bantio, for instance, says to Othello, refer- 
ring to Besdemona : 

" Thou hast practis'd on her with 

foul charms ; 
Abus'd her delicate youth with drugs 

or minerals 
That weaken motion : "— 
Again, the same person exclaims : 

" She is abus'd, etol'n from me, and 

corrupted 
By spells and medicines bought of 

mountebanks." 

" I therefore vouch again 

That with some mixtures powerful o'er 

the blood, 
Or with some dram conjur'd to this 

effect 
He wrought upon her." 
Act i., sc. 2-3. 

" Gelas. Doe you thinck, 
Is't possible to obteyno a maydens loue 
By pouders or by philtres P 

Pieud, Art thou Venus vassal! ? 
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Qtlns. T am a man compact of flesh 

and blood ; 
I feel n stirring hoate. 
Pseud. Vpon the mountaiDes of Thee- 

salia 
I doe remPiiiber thnt I snwe an oake, 
That brounht forUi goulden akornes of 

great e price ; 
If any yivtma muri had but one of theis. 
The maidoa would almost dye for loue of 

him." 

Timon, a Pliiy. i., 4. Tn the " Letting of 
Huimmrs Blnod in the Heod-Vaine," 1600, 
by H. ItowliiiidN, the author speaks of an 
odd kind of charm or philtre for procur- 
ing lore : 

"(sayes he) take me a turtle-doue. 

And in an ouen let her lie and bake 
8o dry, that you may powder of her 

niiike : 
Wliicli being put into a cup of wine, 
The wench that drinkes it, will to loue 

iiR-liiie." 

Browne, the Devonshire poet, instructs 
IIS thnt there was formerly a kind of love- 
ohuriu performed with the leaves of the 
alder : 

" Then comes another, and her hand 

bereaue.s 
The Kooiie slipt alder of two clammy 

lonuos. 
And i-liipping them together, bids him 

Am) li'ui nn iif hmo the hidden mystery. 
Ilraiio Klticul (rjuoth she) that hold'st vs 

ill NllxpeiK'tl, 

Anil NJuiw'ht u Uod-like powre in abstin- 

mii'o, 
At I bin thy coldnosse we doe nothing 

wiiiulor, 
TlioKO ItiiiiiKti did NO, when once they grew 

iiMiiiKlxr ; 
lint hint'ii I ho one did taste the others 

bllMO, 

Aud foil hiH partners kinde, partake 

with Ins, 
ItiiliiiUI liiiw close they ioyne." 

U» ri>f«ir« til nnotlior, which also does not 
•wiiH* 111 l>«< iOm'wIumo on record : 

" ThiiMt, mion of one who every herbe 

wimltl liy. 
And whut th« blood of elephants im- 

|ii»ilii 
IV «i(itili> Ilia fl»ine. yet would he (forced) 

CIV, 

liiivv I n by tu wnundo her had I not thy 

|<tiii)(iiu «|tuitir|li«« th<i Scnbioa* as a kind of 
(iim||i>luid »t>i<d, iiM<tl in cutaneous com- 
uIhIiiId, iiiuI *bi< fli'pluint is a variety of 
(llU' 't'liM •< ' ' pauam from Swet- 

l\H)ii'i " \\' of >VomeD," 1615, 

|4ti|nU mil miiuo ut tlio VBgariea of lovers 



of tliat age: " ,Some thinke, that if a 
wonuin smile on them she is nresentlie 
over hend and enres in love. One must 
weiire her glove, another her garter, an- 
other her cwours of delight." Heath, in his 
" House of Correction, 1G19, ha.s an epi- 
gram " In Pigmasum," which shrewdly 
animadverts upon this folly of the age. 
Herrick has — 

" A Charme. or aii Allay, for Love." 
If so be a toad be laid 
In a .sheep-skin newly flaid, 
And that ty'd to man, 'twil sever 
Him and his affections ever." 

Aubrey has the following direction for 
anybody who wishes to know whom he 
shall marry: "You must lie in another 
Cdiintv, and knit the left garter about the 
right-legged stocking (let the other garter 
and stocking alone), and, as you rehearse 
these following, at every comma, knit a 
knot : 

' This knot I knit, 

To know the thing I know not yet. 

That I may see, 

The man (woman) that shall my hus- 
band (wife) be, 

How he goes, and what he wears, 

And what he does, all days, and years. " 
MisceUnnies, ©d. 1857, chapter on Magic. 

" In the True Fortune Teller," an early 
chap-book, there is a recipe "To know 
whether a woman will have the man she 
wishes " : — " Get two lemon-peels, wear 
them nil day, one in each pocket; at ni^ht 
rub the four posts of the bedstead with 
them ; if she is to succeed, the person will 
appear in her sleep, and present her with 
a couple of lemons; if not, there is no 
hope I" Girls made trial also of the fide- 
lity of their swains by sticking an apple- 
kernel on each cheek ; or, according to a 
writer in the "Connoisseur," two on the 
forehead. That which fell first indicated 
that the love of him who.se name it bore 
was unsound. Something of this kind 
occurs in the eighth chapter of Beroaldus's 
" Life of Claudius Ca'sar," If a person 
desires to bo revenged on a false lover, 
tjike n bird's heart, and at midnight stick 
it full of pins; a likeness of the person, 
whom you have thus published, will imme- 
diately appear to you in great agony. 
Among the poorer classes, some dragon's 
blood, carefully wrapped in paper, and 
thrown on to the fire, whilo the person 
using the charm repeats — 

" May he no pleasure or profit see. 
Till he comes back again to me — " 
was suppo.sed to have efficacy in conjuring 
back a neglectful or perfidioiis lover. This 
practice is of kin to the Turkish creed, 
that the hysena (probably in a state of 
solution, but how taken does not appear 
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anywhere) was of soirice in love-philtres 
*B a means contributing to the recovery 
of estranged affections. It appears to 
have been considered formerly art effica- 
cious method of causing u man to droiim 
of his mistress, or a woman of her lover, 
to " Hide some daasy-roots under your 
pillow, and hang your shoes out of tho 
window." Scott's .1/oefe ^fnr^ilUJr, lG9ti, 
Sign. G. The young girls in Xorthamp- 
ton.shire pull out the threatls from the 
blossom of the knapwec<J, nnd depo.sit them 
in their bosoms, and if they name their 
lover, and guess right, the bud within an 
hour will flower again. The .young women 
of Craven, observes Carr, " have a custom 
of using kale by way of a charm, when tliev 
are desirous of knowing whom they shnfl 
afterwards marry. The rules observed by 
the person who practices it are these: At 
bedtime she stands on something on which 
she never stood before, and repeats the 
following lines, holding in her hand a pot 
of cold kale : 

" Hot kale, or cold kale, I drink thee, 
If ever I marry a man, or a man marry 

me. 
I wish this night I may him see, to-raor- 

row may him ken 
In church, fair, or market above all 

other men.' 

" She then drinks nine times, goes to bed 
backwards, and during the night she ex- 
pects to see, in a dream, her future hus- 
band." Dialect of Craven, 1828, in v. 
Kale. They have another hjve-charm in 
the North, peculiar to St. Faith's Day, the 
€th of October. A flour-cake is made (tho 
ingredients being flour, spring-water, salt 
and sugar) by three maidens or three 
widows, each taking an equal part. It is 
baked before the fire in an oven, no one 
speaking during tho process, and each 
must turn it three times. It is divided, 
when ready, into three equal parts ; each 
cuts her share into nine small slices, and 
passes each slice three times through a 
wtxlding-ring, the property of some woman 
who has been married not less than seven 
years. Then they undress, and during the 
time they are so occupied, they must eat 
the slices, repeating these lines : 

•' O. good St. Faith, be kind to night, 
And bring to me my heart's delight ; 
Let me my future husband view, 
And be ray visions chaste and true." 

Ther all sleep in one bed, and tho ring 
most be placed at the head of it ; and then 
they are sure to obtain the desired object. 
Compare Charms. 

Love-Feast. — .\n annual feast cele- 
brated in some parishes on the Thursday 
next before Kaster. HuUiwoll in v. 



Love Powder or Potion. — In tho 

"Connoisseur, " No. 56, was publicly ad- 
vertised a most efficacious love powder, by 
which a despairing lover might create 
affection in the bosom of the most cruel 
mistress. Wo have in Gay's " Shepherd's 
Week" : 

" Strait to the 'Pothecary's shop I went, 
.Vnd in love powder all my money spent, 
Uehap what will, next Sunday after 
praj'ers, 

ale-house Lubberkin re- 



When to the 

pairs, 
Tlie.so golden 

throw. 
And soon the 

shall glow 



flies into this mug I'll 
swain with fervent love 



Werenfels says: " Whenever the supersti- 
tious person is in love, he will complain 
that tempting powder has been given 
him." Xiiss Blandy, who was executed 
for poisoning her father, persisted to the 
last in affirming that she thought the pow- 
der which her villainous lover, Cranston, 
sent her to administer to him was a love 
powder, which was to conciliate her 
father's affection to the villain. She met 
her death with this asseveration, and 1 
presume that those who have considered 
the wonderful power of superstition, added 
to the fa.scination of love, will be half per- 
suaded to believe that she did not go out 
of the world with a lie in her mouth. Her 
dying request, too, to be buried close to 
her father, appears to me a corroborating 
proof that she was not, in the blackest 
sense of the word, his wilful murderess. 

Loving Cup. — The cup, one with 
two handles, and generally of .silver, used 
at the public b.Tnquets of municipal bodies, 
ill particular the Corporation of London 
and City Companies. The ceremony is 
too familiar to require description. 

Low or White Sunday.— (First 
Sunday after En.ster). Sometimes calle<l 
QuBsiiHodo Sunday, or the Little Sunday 
(iftrv Easier. It is spelled Loe Sunday in 
a printed copy of the .sermon delivered by 
the King's Chaplain, before James I., his 
family, and council, on that anniversary 
in the year IfiOti. The word Whit may be 
derived from the Dutch l-it ; in that Li- 
turgy the festival is so termed. Fry's Bib- 
liogr., Memoriitula., 1816, p. 42. "This day 
appears to have received its designation 
of Low from the circumstance that it is 
the lowest, i.e. latest day for discharging 
tho Kaster Dues or offerings, and of white, 
bocaus» on that day the neophytes di.scon- 
tinustt the white garments assumed by 
them on Easter Eve, or Holy Saturday. 
Blount, in his Jocular Ti'Hi/rc» (Hazlitt's 
ed., 1874, p. 20C-7), speaks of a custom, 
which onco prevaileil on Low Sunday at 
Lostwithiel, iu Cornwall: "'On Low sun- 
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day, the freeholders of the town and 
manor assembled in an adjoining field, 
and from amongst them one was chosen, 
whom they dressed in the most sumptuous 
manner, with a crown on his head, a scep- 
tre in bis hand, and, being mounted on a 
fine horse, a sword of state was carried 
before him, while all tbo freeholders 
walked in procession through the prin- 
cipal street to the church. VVTieu he ar- 
rived at the great gate, the curate, dressed 
in hii best robes, leceived him, and con- 
ducted him to a princely seat in the 
church to hear mass. This being over, he 
repaired, in the same pompous manner, to 
a Douse provided for that purpose, where 
a feast was made for all his attendants, 
he sitting at the head of the table, and 
heinc served by the principal townsmen, 
UneoTing, together with all other marks or 
respect usually shown to regal dignity." 

Lubin, The.— I do not find that there 
has ever been any traditional belief in a 
creature of this sort in England. It ap- 
pears to hare been credited in France, or 
at least in some piirts of that country, 
that a spirit, in the likeness of a wolf, 
haunted the vicinity of cemeteries and 
churchyards, in the endeavour to prey on 
the bodies of the dead, like the ghoul of 
Arabian fiction. 

Lubrican, — I find Lubrican as the 
name of a spirit in the second part of Dok- 
ker's " Honest Wiore," 1030, signat. E 3 : 

— " As for your Irish Lubrican, that 

spirit 
Whom by preposterous charmes thy lust 

hath raised 
In a wrong circle, him lie damne more 

blacke 
Then any tyrants soulo." 

A jealous husband is threatening an Irish 
servant, with whom he suspects his wife 
to have played false. 

Luck-Money. — A payment still 
made, but not in the same generol way as 
formerly, by the salesman to the buyer at 
lairs aucl markets : 2k. per score on shcop 
and Is. a head on bulk>ck.s, an es.sential 
feature in the transaction being that the 
recipient should spit on the coin or coins. 
This is a practice and belief borrowed from 
the ancient Egyptians by the inhabitants 
of modern Egypt, and derived through the 
former and the Greeks and Romans by 
ourselves. It is common to most parts of 
the European continent, and is distinct 
from the Handsel or Handgeld. 

Luck of Eden Hall.— Hutchin- 
son, speaking of Eden-Hall, says : "In 
this house are some good old-fashioned 
apartment*. An old paint<><l drinking 
glass, called the Luck of Eden Hall, is 
preserved with great care. In the garden 
near to the house, is a well of excellent 



spring water, called St. Cuthbert's Well, 
(the church is dedicated to that saint); 
this glass is suppo.ied to have been a sa- 
cred clialice ; but the legendary tale is, that 
the butler going to draw water, surprised 
a company of fairies, who were amusing 
themselves upon the green, near the well : 
he seized the glass, which was standing 
upon its margin ; they tried to recover it ; 
but after an ineffectual struggle, flew 
away, saying, 

' If that glass either break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Eden Hall.' " 

This cup is celebrated in the Duke of 
Wharton's ballad upon the remarkable 
drinking match helcT at Sir Christopher 
Musgrave's. Another reading of the lines 
said to have been left with it, is 

" Wliene'er this cup shall break or fall, 
Farewell the luck ot Eden Hall." 
Cumberland, i., 209. 
Lucky or Unlucky Days. — 

Bourne observes, " that among these (the 
ancients) were lucky ond unlucky days : 
some were diet atri, and some dies albi. 
The atri were pointed out in their calen- 
dar with a black character, the albi with a 
white. The former, to denote it a day 
of bad success, the latter a day of good. 
Thus have the monks, in the dark un- 
learned ages of Popery, copy'd after the 
heathens, and dream d themselves into 
the like superstitions, esteeming one day 
more successful than another." He telb 
us, also that St. Austin, upon the passage 
of St. Paul to the Galatians against ob- 
serving davs, and months, and times, and 
years, explains it to have this meaning: 
"The persons the Apostle blames, are 
those who say, I will not set forward on 
my journey because it is the next day after 
such a time, or because the moon is so ; or 
I'll set forward, that I may have luck, be- 
cause such is just now the position of the 
stars. I will not traffick this month, be- 
cause such a star presides, or I will because 
it does. I shall plant no vines this year, 
because it is leap year," &c. Andq. I'ulg. 
ch. 18. I find an obser^'ation on the 13th 
of December in the " Romish Calendar," 
that on this day prognostications of the 
months were drawn for the whole year. 
As also, that on the day of St. Barnabas, 
and on that of St, Simon ami St. Judo, a 
tempest often arises. In the " Schola 
Cunositatis," ii., 236, we rend : " Multi 
nolunt opus inchoare die Mart is tan(|uam 
infausto die." In the Calendar prefixed 
to Grafton's " Abridgment." 1505. the un- 
lucky days, according to the opinion of the 
astronomers, are noted, which I have ex- 
tracted as follows: "January 1, 2, 4, 5, 
10, 15, 17, 29, very unlucky. February 
26, 27, 28, unlucky: 8, 10, 17, very un- 
lucky. March 16, 17, 20, very unlucky. 
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L April 7, 8, 10, 20, unluekv ; 16, 21, very 
unlucky. Moy, 3, 6, unlucky; 7, 15, 20, 
very unlucky. .Tune, 10, 22, unlucky ; 4, 
8, very unlucky. July, 15, 21, very un- 
lucky. August, 1, 29, 30, unlucky; 19, 
20, very unlucky. September 2, 4, 21, 23, 
nnlucky; 6, 7, very unlucky. October 4, 
16, 24, unlucky ; 6, very uulucky. Novem- 
ber 5, 6, 29. 30, unlucky : 15, 20, very un- 
lucky. December 15, 22, unlucky: 6, 7, 
1), very unlucky." In "Erra Pater," 1563, 
the unlucky days vary from these of Graf- 
ton. 

At the end of an old MS. mentioned 
in the Duke de la Valliere's Catalogue, i. 
44 (Add.), there is part of a Calendar in 
which the folloivin^ unlucky days are 
noticed : " Januar. iiii. Non. (10th) dies 
ater et nefastus. viii. Id. (25th) dies ater 
et nefastus. Mar. vi. Non. (10th) non est 
bonum nugere (q. nubereP) Jan. iiii. Kal. 
(2nd) dies ater." Some days, however, 
are commonly deemed unlucky : among 
others, Friday labours under that oppro- 
brium ; and it is pretty generally held that 
no new work of enterprise should com- 
mence on that day. Likewise, respecting 
the weather there is this proverb: 

"Friday's moon. 



Come when it will, it comes too soon." 

It ia yet accounted unlucky to be 
married on a Friday or on the 13th of 
the month, the latter having the same 
sinister significance as the presence of 
thirteen at table. 

A respectable merchant of the city of 
London informed Mr. Brand about 179U 
that no person there will begin any busi- 
ness on a Friday, and this is yet a common 
superstition. Sailors do not like starting 
CD a voyage on that day. Moryson, in his 
■' Itinerary," 1017, speaking of the King 
of Poland at the port of Dantzic in 1593, 
says : " The next day the king had a good 
wind^ but before this (as those of the 
Komish religion are very superstitious), 
the king and the queen (being of the house 
of Austria), while sometimes they thought 
Monday, sometimes Friday, to be unlucky 
days, had lost many fair winds." The 
Spaniards hold Friday to be a very un- 
lucky day, and never undertake anything 
of consequence upon it. " Vovage en Es- 
pae^e par le Marquis de Langfe," torn. ii. 
p. 36. Brockett, in his " North Country 
Glossary," 184, has noticed that Buchanan 
in the 6th volume of the " Asiatic Re- 
searches," points out that the Burmese 
held this superstition respecting the in- 
kuspicious character of Friday as well aa 
oarselvea. Among the Finns whoever un- 
dertakes any business on a Monday or Fri- 
_<day must expect very little success. Tooke's 
^Riuna," vol. i., p. 47. And yet from 



the following extract, it should seem to 
appear that Friday is elsewhere considered 
in a different light: "On Friday the 
28th of Zkand, his Majesty (Aureng- 
zebe) performed his morning devotions 
in company with his attendants : after 
which, as was frequently his custom, he 
exclaimed, ' O that my death may happen 
on a Friday, for blessed is he who dieth on 
that day.' "' 

It was considered improper to par- 
take of goose, to bo let blood, or to 
take any medicinal draught, on three par- 
ticular Mondays in the year, if the days 
in question fell on a Monday, viz., March 
22, Augu.st 20, and the last Monday in 
December. The " Schola Salernitana " 
adds, that the first of May, and the last 
of April and September were also 
considered unsuitable for phlebotomy, 
and for the use of goose as a 
diet. The " Schola " does not support 
the opinion. In some verses in a manu- 
script at Cambridge it is said that if the 
anniversary of Christ's birth falls on a 
Sunday, there will be a good winter, but 
heavy winds : the summer dry and fair, 
with plenty of sheep and bees, but scarcity 
of other victual. There will be peace in 
the land, but 

" Who 80 stelyth oght schalbe takyn 

sone, 
And what chyld on that day boom be. 
Off gret worschyp schull he be." 

— HflKlitt's I'upnhir I'oifry, ii., 2. Lord 
Burghley, in his Precepts, 1636, p. 36, 
expresses himself thus: " Though I think 
no day amisee to undertake any good en- 
terpriae or businesse in hnnde, yet have 
I observed some, and no meane clerkes, 
very cautionarie to forbeare these three 
Mundayes in the yeare, which I leave to 
thine owno con.sideration, either to use 
nr refuse, viz. 1. The first Mundav in 
.\pril. which day Caine was born, and his 
brother Abel slain. 2. The second Mun- 
dny in August, which day Sodome and Go- 
morrah were destroyed. 3, The last Mun- 
day in December, which day Judas was 
born, that betrayed our Saviour Christ." 
Grose tells us that many persons have cer- 
tain days of the week and month on 
which they are particularly fortunate, and 
others in which they are as generally un- 
lucky. These days are different to differ- 
ent persons. Aubrey has given sev- 
eral instances of both in divers persons. 
Thursday was noted as a fatal day to King 
Henrv VIII. and his posterity. Stow's 
Annah. 1631, p. 812. September 3 was 
more than once an auspicious day to the 
Protector Cromwell, and on that day, too, 
he died. Newton enquires under " sinnes 
externall and outward " against the first 
commandment, " whether, for the procur- 
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ing of nnytlnng good or bad, thnii liast 
uaed any unlawiuU meiwies, or siiperstiti- 
ouB nntl damnable helps. Of which sort 
bee the obseiration and choise of dayes, 
of planetaria houres, of motions and 
courses of starres, muniMing of prophane 
prniers, consisting of ivor4t.s botli strange 
and senselesse, adjurations, sacrifices, 
•consecrations, and hallowings of divers 
thinges, rytes and ceremonies unknowne 
to the Church of God, to%-ish cliaracters 
and figures, demanding of questions and 
aunsvveares of the dead, dealing with 
danuied spirits, or with any instrument 
of phanaticall divination, as basons, rings, 
cristnlls, glasses, roddes, priekes, nniubers, 
dreames, lots, fortune tellings, oracles, 
sooHisayings, horoscoping. or marking the 
houres of nativites, witchcraftes, cn- 
chauntments, and all such superstitious 
trumpcrie : — the enclosing or binding 
of spirits to certain instruments, 
and such like devi.ses of 8nthan the 
Devill." Ifnder the same head he 
asks.' "Whether the apothecarie have 
suporstitiou.sly observed or fondly staved 
for choi.se dayes or houres, or any other 
ceremonious rites in gathering his herbs 
and other simples for the making of druugs 
and receipts." Tryall of a Xian's own 
Self. 1586, p. 14. 

The following passage on this subject is 
taken from Melton's " Astrologaster," 
1620 : " Those observers of time are to he 
laught at that will not goe out of their 
house before they have had counsell of 
their ahiiaufR-ke, and will rather have the 
house fall on tlieir bends than stirre if 
they note some natural eifect about the 
innfion of the aire, which they suppose 
will varie the lucky blasts of the starres, 
that will not marrv, nor traffique. or doe 
the like, but under some constellation. 
These, s\ire, are no Christians : bc»c.ause 
fnithfuil men ought not to doubt that the 
Divine Providence from any part of the 
world, or from any time whatsoever, is 
absent. Therefore we should not impute 
any secular busines.se to the power of tho 
starres, but to know th.it all things arc 
disposed by the aibitrement of the King of 
Kings. The Christian faitli is violated 
when, .so like a pagan and apostate, any 
man dotli ob.serve those days which are 
called jEgj'ptiaci, or the calends of Janu- 
arie, or any moneth, or day, or time, or 
yeere, eyther to travell, marry, or to doe 
any thing in." Ma.son enumerates among 
the superstitious of his age " Regarders of 
times, as they are which will have one 
time more lucky then another : to be borne 
at one hower more unfortunate then at 
another: to take a journey or any 
other onterprize in hand, to he more dan- 
gerous or prosperous at one time then at 
another : as likewise if such a festival day 



foil upon such a day of the weeke, or such 
like, we shall liave such a yeare follow- 
ing : and many other such like 
vaine .speculations, set downe by our 
a.strologians, having neither footing 
in God's word, nor vet natural reoson to 
support them ; but being grounded onely 
upon the superstitious imagination of 
man's brnine.'' .-Ifio^omic of SoTcerie, 
1612, p. 25. Ltxige. in his " Wits Mise- 
rie," 1.59C, p. 12, glances as follows at the 
superstitious observer of lucky and un- 
lucky times: " He will not eat his dinner 
before he hath lookt in his almanacke." 
Hall, in bis " Characters," 1(J08, speaking 
of the superstitious man, observes : " If 
his journey began unawares on the dismal 
day, he feares a mischiefe." This indi- 
vidual would only (jo to sea on a Sunday. 
A good deal of additional information on 
this subject is to be found in John Gib- 
bon's Ihn/ FiifiiiH)!, 1078 and 1686, and 
in .Aubrey's .l/isfcf/oii'V.?, KiWi, 1721, 18.'i7. 
Lucky and Unlucky Days in 
Scotland. — The Minister of Logierait, 
in Perthshire, says: " In this parish, and 
in the neighbourliood, a variety of super- 
stitious practices still (1793) prevail among 
tho vulgar, which may be in part the re- 
mains of ancient idolatory, or of the cor- 
rupted Christianity of the Romish Church, 
and partly, perhaps, the result of the 
natural hopes and fears of the human 
mimi in a state of simplicity and ignor- 
ance. Lucky and unlucky days are by 
many anxiou.sly observed. That dav of 
the week upon which tho 14th of May )i8p- 
]>ens to fall, for instance, is esteemed un- 
lucky through all the remainder of the 
year: none marry or begin any business 
upon it. None chuse to marry in Janu- 
ary or May ; or to have tlieir bnnns pro- 
claimed in the end of one quarter of tho 
year, and to marry in the beginning of 
the next. Some things are to bo done be- 
fore the full moon ; other after. In fevers 
the illness is e:tpecte*l to bo more severe 
on Sunday than on the other days of the 
week : if easier on .Sunday, a relapse is 
feared," v. SO. The minister of Kirkwall 
and St. Ola, Orkney, remarks: " In many 
days of the year they will neither go to 
sea in search of fish, nor perform any 
sort of work at home," vii., ,560. Again, 
we are told : " There are few superstitious 
u.sages among them. So gentleman, how- 
ever, of the name of -Sinclair, either in 
Canisbay, or throughout Caithness, will 
put on green npparel, or think of cross- 
ing the Ord upon a Monday. They were 
<lre.s,sed in green, and they crossed the 
Ord upon a Monday, in their way to the 
Battle of Klodden, where they fought and 
fell in the service of their country, almost 
without leaving a representative of their 
name behind them. The day and tho 
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are accordingly regarded as inniis* 
ncioiis. If the Ord must be got beyond 
Motjdny, the journey is perforined by 
I," viii., lofi, XV., 541. "There are 
kppy nnd unhappy days for beginning 
ny undertaking. Thus few would choose 
to be married here on Friday, though it is 
jtte ordinary day in other quarters of the 
^mrch.'' ibid. vol. xv. p. 258. Parisli 
Monzie, Perth: "The inhabitants are 
tat«d to be not entirely free from super- 
tition. Lucky and unlucky days are 
till attended to, especially about the end 
aid beginning of the year. No person 
~" be pr<x^laimed for marriage in the 
of one year, or even quarter of the 
r, and be married in the beginning of 
be next." Ibid. vol. xxi. p. 148. "Lucky 
nd unlucky day.s. dreams, and omens, are 
HI! too much obser\-ed by the country 
j>le." Barnahe Googe thus translates 
be remarks of Naogeorgus on this sub- 
i-t: 
" And first, betwixt the dayes they make 

no little difference, 
Per nil be not of vertue like, nor like 

preheminenco. 
But some of tliem Egyptian are, and 

full of jeopardee, 
And some apnine, beside the rest, both 

goivl and luckie bee. 
Like diffrence of the nights they make, 

8.1 if the Almightie King, 
That made them all, not gracious were 
to them in every thing." 
— Popi*k Kingdovi, 1570, p. 42. 

" Sed et circa dies injecta est animis re- 
lizii.. Indo dies nefasti, q\n Airo^puSfF 
<tr.Tcis, f|«ibus iter aut aliquid n!ie\iju» 
mouienti indipisci, periculosum existima- 
tar." — " De quibua diebus faustis aut in- 
faitstis, multa, Heeiodus WfiipaiS et Vir- 
gilins primo Georgicon. Quam scrupulo- 
■am snperstitionem, ses« illigantcni dclira 
formidine. damnat .'\postolus ad Galatiis, 
4 : — ' Observotis dies, et menses, et tem- 
pora, et annos: metuo ne incassum circa 
^rtm me fatignveriin.' " Pet. Molintei Vates, 
p. 155. The modern Greeks view Tuestlay 
m an inaiupicious light. See on this sub- 
ject, Selden " De Jure Nat. Gen." lib. 
lii. cap. 17, et .Mexand. ab Alexandre 
"Gfninl. Dier." lib. iv. c. 20. Comp. 
Ptrilous Dmis. 

Lucy, St. — See Nares, 1869, in v. 

LUK and a Bite.— A boy's ^ame 
yUvod «ifh apples See Halliwell in v. 

Luke's Day, St.— In Chapman's 
JI/«m«V»r Tt'OUrc, 1C06, sign. F 4, 
r->-... ii'Olivo says: "As St. Valcn- 
' is fortunate to choose louera, 

.'- : ^ to choose husbands, so shall 

till* day be to the choosing of Lordes." 
TIm author of the Maslivc or Younn 
Whrlpe of the Olde Booge, 1615, 



in his preface, observes: — "I'll not 
dehlc my hands by gluing such the 
least of chastisement, but leave them 
peremptorily for the lashing of the dog 
wliinper for tliofse curres provide 
Dnilto tells us, that Kt. Luke's Day 
is kiiowii in York by the name of 
Whip - Dog Day, from a strange cus- 
tom that school - boys use here of 
whipping all the dogs that are seen in 
the streets that day. Whence this un- 
common persecution took its rise is un- 
certain : yet, though it is certainly very 
old, 1 am not of opinion, with some, that 
it is as ancient US the Romans. The tradi- 
tion that I have heard of its origin seems 
very probable, that in times of popery, u 
priest celebrating mass at thi.s festival in 
some church in York, unfortunately 
dropped the Pax after consecration : 
which was snatched up suddenly and swal- 
lowed by a dog that lay under the altar 
table. The profanation of this high mys- 
tery occasioned the death of the dog, and 
a persecution began, and has since con- 
tinued, on this day, to be severely carried 
on against his whole tribe in our 
city." Eboracum, p. 219, Mr. Atkinson 
gives a somewhat different account : 
— " Dog- whipper. A parish official 
whose duties consisted in expelling any 
dog or dogs which might intrude into the 
church during the performance of any 
service. The office was usually joined with 
that of sexton and pew-opener. Tho 
short, stout dog-whip was a regular part 
of the dog-whipper's equipment. . . In 
Derby Church tho office has existed down 
to the yeor 1861, and has become almost 
hereditary in one family. . . " But, as 
is so often the ease, the u.sage was not con- 
fined to this country, and t remember to 
have seen an engraving in Lacroix of a 
scene in an old French church, where a 
man is engaged in whipping a dog out of 
the building. Clffrland iHo.ifnry, 1868, 

f. 14.'). It appears that in King Charles 
I.'s time, it was customary at Hull to 
carry home what they called the Down- 
Pint on St. Luke's Night with great for- 
mality and show. Poems, by W. C, 1684, 
p. -18. St. Luke is the patron saint of the 
Worshipful Company or Painters from bis 
legendary association with that art. 
Luke's Fair, St.— .^iee Fairs. 
Lullaby. — Dr. Rimbault, in "A 
Little Book of Songs and Ballads," 1851, 
has printed from a collection of music 
with the xvords, published about 1530, an 
ancient lullaby song, which commences 
irith this stanj:a : 
" By by, iullabv, 
Rockytl I my cliyld : 
In n dream late as I lay, 
Methought I heard a mayden say 
And spak these wordys mylde : 
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My lityl sone with the I play, 
And ever she song by lullaby, 
Thus rockvd she nyr cliy'tl. 
By by, lullaby, 
Kockid I luy child, by by." 

But there is an earlier production of the 
same class in a MS. on paper before me of 
the first half of the fifteenth century which 
contaiuB a second harmonized : 

Lullay LuUay thow lytil child slop & 

be wel style 
The kynge of blys thy fader is as it was 

hiB willc 
Thys other nyzt y say a syght a mayde 

a eradel kepe 
Lullay 8cho i;onge & seyde amouge ly 

stille my childe & slope. 
How schold y slepe y ma not for wepe 

so sor y am by gone 
Slepe y wolde y may not for colde & 

clothys ban y none 
ffor adams gult man kinde is spilde 

& that me rewyth sore 
ffor adani & eve y schal leve herS thryt- 

ty wintS & more. 

Lurch* — A reference to this may be 
found under Ticktiick. 

Lych-Gate > ,^, i . . -, . , ,„ 

LycK-Way j '^"^ Lich-Gate and Wav. 

Lylnic-ln. — Henry tells us, that 
" amongst the antient Britons, when a 
birth was attended with any difficulty, 
they put certain girdles mode for that 
purpose, about the woman in labour, 
whioh they imagined gave immediate 
imd effectual relief. Such girdles 
were kept with care, till very lately 
in many families in the Highlands 
of Scotland. They were impressed 
with sovonil mystical figuies; and 
the ceremony of binding them about the 
wuman'8 waist was accompanied with 
worda and gestures which shewed the 
custom to have been of great antiquity, 
and to have come originally from the 
Druidi." Hist, of Briiaiu, i.. 4.'jt). Un- 
<ler December, 1502, in the Privy Purse 
Rxpenses of Klizabeth of York, there is 
thin entry : " — to a nionke that brought 
uur I.mty gj^rdelle to the Quene in rewarde 
. . . vjs. viijd." — upon which the editor 
notM : "Probably one of the numerous 
relickn, with which the monasteries and 
iibboyN thou nbiiunded, and which might 
littvo boon broufjht to the Queen for her 
to put on whon in labour, as it was a com- 
innn practice for women in this situation 
to wear bloKSO<l gittlles." Comp. Ilellrf. 
It »|iiienrN Ihnt lying-in women were also 
Aotiii«toiiii«l Biinietimos to wrap round them 
uiitlur hinillar rircumstances a long scroll, 
iiiiiitiiiniiig llui .Mitgiiificat written upon 

It. In a letter to Lord Cromwell from 
)r. Ittiiulilon, nbiiut 1A37, ocurs this pns- 
''I aeml you »l«o Our Ladys Girdle 



of Bruton red silke, a solemn relike, sent 
to women in travail." The phrase encrinte 
applied to a woman with child doubtless 
came from this source. The unusual t«n- 
derne.'^s for women in childbed is pleas- 
antly illustrated by an ordinance of Henry 
v., published for the information of his 
army abroad, to the effect that any Eng- 
glish soldier found robbing a woman so 
situated should forfeit all nis goods and 
hold his life at the King's mercy. 
From a MS. once in the possession 
of Peter Le Neve, Norroy, contain- 
ing an account of Ceremonies and 
Services at the Court of Henry VII., 
the following directions to be observed at 
the lying-in of the queen appear : — 

" Item, as for the delyverance of th» 
Quene, it must be knoweoe in what cham- 
bre she shalbe delyvered by the grace of 
God : And that chambre must be hangid, 
so that she may haue light, w"" riche arras, 
rooffe, sides, and windowes and all, ex- 
cept one windowe whereby she may haue 
light, when it plessithe hir : w' a rialle 
b^de there in : The flore must be laid w* 
carpets over and over ; and there must be 
ordined a faire pailet w* all the stuf long- 
inge y'to, w' a riche span-ere hanging 
ouer ; and there muste be set a cupbord[ 
faire coueryd w' sute of the same that the 
chambre is hangid w'. And whon it ples- 
sithe the Quene to take hir chambre, she 
shalbe brought thedur w' lords and lodys 
of estat, and to be brought vnto the chap- 
elle or the chirche, and there to ressaue' 
hir Godde ; and then to com into the gret 
chambre, and there to take spice & wyne- 
vnder the clothe of estat ; and that done, 
ii of the gretest estats to led hir into hyr 
cliambro, where she shall be delyuerid, 
and they to take there leve of the Quene ; 
then alt the ladys & gentille women to go- 
in w' hir, and no man after to come id 
to the chambre saue women ; and women 
to bo incid ; al inaner of officers, butlers, 
pnnters, sewers, and all maner officers 
shall bring y" at maner things that them 
shall node to the gret chambre dore, and 
the women officers to ressaue it." Antiq. 
HeperioTij, 1807, i., 304-,5. It is stoted 
that when the queen of King Henry VII. 
tok her chamber in order to her delivery, 
" the Erles of Shrewsbury and of Kente 
hyld the toweSles, whan the Quene toko 
her rightes ; and the torche.s were holdon 
by knights. When she was comen into 
hir great chambre, she stode undre hir 
clothe of estate : then there was ordeyned 
a voide of espices and awet wyne : that 
doone, my Lordo, the Quenes Chamber- 
lain, in very goode wordes desired in the 
Quenea name, the pcpul there present to 
pray God to sende hir the goode oure : on<f 
so she departed to her inner chambre "■ 
The naming of the term Rigbta is eluci- 
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dftted b^ the foUowinK passage in the "Ex- 
kmination of the Masse," (circa 15o0), 
ngnat. B 8: " Yf the Mnsse and Supper 
of J* Lord be al one thj-ng, tlie Rightes, 
the Housell, the Sacraraente of Christea 
bodye and blonde, and the Supper of the 
Lord are all one thvng." From a MS. 
formerly in the collection of Herbert, 
dated 1475. I transcribe the fallowing 
charm, or more properly charect, to be 
bound to the thigh of a lying-in woman : 
" For woman that travelyth of chyldc, 
byjjd thys wryt to her thye : In nomine 
Patris >fi et Filii ij« et Spiritus Sancti «|< 
Amen. ^ Per \'irtutem Domini sint medi- 
cina mei pia crux et passio Christi. tift. 
Vulnera quinqne Domini sint niedicina 
mei. 4" Sancta Maria peperit Christum. •!• 
Sanct .\nna pppcrit M.iriam. ijf. Sancta 
Elizabot peperit Johannem. ij«. Sancta 
Cecilia peperit Remigium. »i<. Sator 
Arepo tenet opera rotas, ijf. ChriBtiia 
Tincit. lb. CfiristuB regnat. ^i. Chris- 
tus dixit Lazare veni foras. iff. Christus 
imperat. >ft. Christus te vocat. 4* 
Mandus te gaudet. »J<. Lex te desiderat. 
■ft Deus ultionum Dominus. •{■. Deus 

Sreliorum Dominus libera famulam tuam 
I. 4« Dextra Domini fecit virtutem. 
a. g. 1. a. ■!• Alpha ^ et il. tff. Anna 
peperit Mariam, i|« Elizabet precursorera, 
4* >I'ria Dominum nostrum Jesum Cbris- 
tam, sine dolore et tristicia. O infans 
rive vivu.s give mortuus exi foras i|« Chris- 
lua te vocat ad lucem. 4«. Agyos ifi. Agyos. 
«!• Ag^os. 4« Christus vincit. •{■ Chris- 
tos imperat. •!• Christus regnat. ■{■ 
Banctus >{< Sanctus 4* Sanctus 4< Dominus 
Dcus. ■!• Christus qui es, qui eras, t{t et 
qui venturus es. ^ Amen, bhurnon >{■ 
blictaono iji Christus Nazarenus 4i Rex 
Judeorum fili Dei th miserere mei th 
Amen." 

In Bale's Comedy of Three Laurs, 1638, 
Hypocrisy is introduced mentioning the 
following charms against barrenness : 

" In Parys we have the man tell of Saynt 

I/ewei, 
Which women seke mocb, for helpe of 

their barrenness : 
For be it ones layed upon a wommanys 

bellye. 
She go tliens with chylde, the myracles 

are seene there daylye. 
And as for Lyons, there is the length 

of our Lorde 
In a great pyller. She that will with a 

coorde 
Ba fast bound to it, and take soche 

chaunce as fall, 
Bkall sure have chylde, for within it is 

hollowe all." 

Thomas Thaeker, in a letter to Thomas 
Craenwell, written about 1538, refers to 
" IJm image of Seint Moodwyn of Burton 



upon Trent, with hir red kowe and hir 
staff, which wymen laborynp of child in 
those parties were very desirous to have 
vv'itli tlieni to leane upon, and to walke 
with yt." It is a traditional belief among 
the Cornish fishwomeu, that the use of the 
rny-fish, which is common on the north 
coa.st, is conducive to parturition. In 
Bonner's Injunctions at his Visitation 
from September 3rd, loot, to October 8th, 
1550, we read : "A raydwyfe (of the dio- 
cese and jurisdiction of London) shal not 
use or exercise any witchecrafte, charmes, 
sorcerye, invocations or praiers other than 
suche as be allowable and may stand with 
the lawes and ordinances of the Cathotike 
Church." In Articles to be enquired in 
the Visitacyon, 1 Eliz. 1559, the following 
occurs: "Item, whether you knowe anye 
that doe use charmes, sorcery, enchaunt- 
mentes, invocations, circles, witchecraftes, 
south-sayinge, or any like craftes or ima- 
ginacions invented by the Devyl, and spe- 
cially in the tyme of woraens travayle." 
It should seem that the expression of 
" the lady in the straw," meant to signify 
the la<ly who is brought to bed. is derived 
from the circumstance that all beds were 
anciently stuffed with straw, so that it is 



^ing " the lady in 
]iied to her bed. It 



synonynioiis with saying 
bed," or that is contii 
appears that even so lute as King Henry 
the VIII. 's time there were directions for 
certain per.sons to examine fvery night 
the straw of the King's bed, that no dag- 
gers might be concealed therein. In 
" Plaine Percevall, the Peace-maker of 
England." 1589, we find an expression 
which strongly marks the general use of 
straw in bods during that reign ; " These 
high-flying sparks will light on the heads 
of us all, and kindle in our bed-straw." 
In an old book of receipts we read " How 
and wherewith, the child-bed woman's bed 
ought to be furnished. A large boulster, 
mode of linnen cloth, must be stuffed with 
straw, and bo spread on the ground, that 
her upper part may lye higher than her 
lower : on this the woman may lye, so 
that she may seem to lean and bow, rather 
thon to lye drawing up her feet unto her 
that she receive no hurt." A Hich Cloiet 
of Fhyaical Secrets, p. 9. In the old Her- 
bals we find descriptions of a herb entitled 
"The Ladies Bed-Straw." Pecock, in 
his " Repressor of Over-much Blaming of 
the Clergy," observes: "Sum other vn- 
trewe opinioun of men is ... . that iij 
sistris (whiche ben spirits) comen to the 
crodilis of infantis, for to sette to the babe 
what «-hul bifalle to him." These are, of 
course, the Three Weird Sisters, or Parcse. 
It is related that when Mary, Queen of 
8cot« was lying in, the Countess of Athole, 
who was supposed to have magical powers, 
was at the same place in a similar litua- 
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tioii : and it is stated by someone who wbb I 
at Edinburgh Castle at the time that Ijady I 
Athole cast the pains of lier own cliildbirth 
on the lady »vho was attending on the 
Queen. Chambers remarks: "It was a 
prei'alent belief uf that age, that the pains 
of parturition could be transferretl by 
supernatural art; and not merely to an- 
other woman, but to a man or to one of the 
lowest animals. Amongst the charges 
against an enchanlres.Hof the upper ranks 
called Eupham McCalyean, twenty-five 
years after this time, is one to the effect 
that, for relief of her pain at the time of 
the birth of her own .sons, she had had a 
bored stone laid umler her pillow, and en- 
chanted powder lolled up in her hair, 
likewise " your guidmaii's sark taen aff 
him, and laid wliomplit under your beti- 
feet : the whilk being practisit, your sick- 
ness was casten aff you unnaturally upon 
ane dog, whilk ran away, and was never 
seen again." Dom. Annals, i., 39. 

It was stated (1877) in the Daily Nr.im, 
that the practice was known at Berne 
in Switzerland, of the husband lying down 
iu the wife's stead ; and it is al.'^o still be- 
lieved that a pregnant woman may be ex- 
empt from suffering or pain, if her husband 
bears it by proxy. This same strange illu- 
sion is said to prevail among the Chinese. 

Pennant informs us that the Highlaiul 
midwives gave new-born babes a small 
spoonful of earth and whisky, as the first 
food they take. Gough's Cannlni, iii,, ()>")8, 
It is consideretl lucky for the mother be- 
fore she goes downstairs after her confine- 
ment, to ascend one step, and back ; and I 
believe thot it is considered sufficient by 
the learneil, if the lady lifts her foot, and 
lays it for a moment on a stool or any 
otlier similar object. In '* Seven Dia- 
logues " (from Erasmus), by W. Burton. 
IGOO, in that of the woman in child-bed 
occurs the following passage: " Ent. By 
ohaunce I (passing by these houses) savve 
the crowe, or the ring of the dore bound 
about with a white linnen cloth, and I 
morvelled what the reason of it should 
be. Fab. Are you such a stranger in this 
countrey that you doe not know the reason 
of that? doe you not knowe that it is a 
signe that there is a woman lying in where 
that is?" So, in A loyagr io HrtUnnd 
by an English Oenflemnn, IfiOl : "Where 
the woman lies in the ringle of the door 
does pennance, and is lapped about with 
linnen, either to shew you that loud knock- 
ing may wake the child, or else that for a 
month the ring is not to be run at : but if 
the child be dead there is thrust out a 
nosegay tied to a stick's end ; perhaps for 
an emblem of the life of man, which may 
wither as soon as born ; or else let yon 
know, that though these fade upon their 
gathering, yet from the same stock the 



next year a new shoot may spring." Bar- 
tholinus informs us that trie Dan- 
ish women, before they put the 
new -burn infant into the cradle, 
place there or over the door as 
amulets, to prevent the evil spirit from 
hurting the child, garlick, salt, bread, 
and steel, or some cutting instrument 
made of that metal. Century of Rare 
Analoiiiicul Uistorica, p. 19. Compare 
Children. 

Mabt Queen. — Shakespear's por- 
trait of Queen Mab must not be omitted 
here. He puts it into the mouth of Mer- 
cutio, in "Romeo and Juliet," 1597: 

"She is the fairies' midwife; and she 

comes 
In shape no bigger thnn an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of un alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men's iu>.ses as they lie asleep: 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spin- 

nerr legs ; 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
Her traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 
Uer collars, of the moonshine's wat'ry 

beams ; 
Her whip, of cricket's boue ; the Insh, of 

film : 
Her waggoner, a small grey -coated gnat. 
Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick'd from the lazy linger of a maid: 
Her chariot is an empty hazelnut, 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 
Tiiiie out of mind the Fairies' coach- 
makers. 
.Vrid in tliis state she gallops uight by 

night 
Through lovers' brains, and then they 

dream of love : 
On courtiers' knees, that dream on 

court'sies straight : 
O'er lawyers' fingers, who straight 

dream on fees : 
O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses 

dream ; 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters 

plagues. 
Because their breaths with sweet-meats 

tainted are. 
Sometimes she gallops o'er a courtier's 

nose, 
.And then dreams he of smelling out a 

suit : 
Aad sometimes comes she with a tithe- 
pig's tail. 
Tickling a parson's no.se as 'a lies asleep. 
Then dreams he of another benefice : 
Sometimes she drivetb o'er a soldier's 

neck. 
And then he dreams of cutting foreiim 

throats, * 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish 

blades. 
Of healths five fathoms deep ; and then 

anon 
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Dmms in his ear ; at which be starts, 

and wakes ; 
And, being thus frighted, swears a 

prayer or two. 
And sleeps again." 

Mace Monday. — (July 26). A 
feast of bacon and beans is held on this 
diky in Newbury in Berks, and elsewhere. 
It "is mentioned in the " Devonshire Dia- 
logue," 1839. A cabbage stuck on a nole 
serves as a substitute for a mace, and all 
the other emblems of civic grandeur are 
similarly parodied. 

Macham.^An Iri&h game of cards. 

Madron or Maderni St.. Well 
of, CornM/all. — This well is reputed to 
pos5«'Ss me<liciuul propertie.s of a very high 
urder, aud its fume is of considerable an- 
tiquity. The most celebrated cure re- 
cordea in connection with it is, doubtlesti, 
that of the cripple, John Trelille, which is 
narrated by Uishup Hall in hi;, treatise 
•'On the Invisible World," ond again 
(from a contemporary writer) in the "Cor- 
nish Mazazine ' for 1828. The latter ac- 
count the late Mr. Couch, of tiudmin, 
sent to the " Journal of the Royal Insti- 
tution of Cornwall " in ISM, where it is 
printed : " I will relate one miracle more 
none in our own country, to the great won- 
der of the inhabitants, but a tew years 
•go, vis. : about the year 1640. The pro- 
cess of the business was told the King 
when at Oxford, which he caused to be 
further examined. It was this : — A cer- 
tain boy, of twelve years of age, called 
John Trelille. on the toast of Cornwall, 
not far from the Land's Knd, as they were 
playing at foot-ball, snatching up the ball, 
ran away with it ; whereupon a girl, in 
anger, struck him with a thick stick ou 
the backbone, and so bruised or broke it 
that for sixteen years after he was forced 
to g9 creeping on the ground. In this 
conditon he arrived to the twenty-eighth 

Sear of his age, when he dreamed that if 
e did but bathe in St. Madern's Well, or 
in the stream running from it, he ciluiuld 
recover his former strength and health. 
This is a place in Cornwall frequented nt 
this time by many on the Thursiiiiy in 
May ; near to which Well is a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Madern, where is yet an altar, 
and right against it a grassy hillock, 
(made every year anew by the country 
people), which they call St. Madern's Beef. 
The chapel roof is quite decayed ; but a 
kind of thorn, of itself slxxiting forth out 
of the old walls, so extends its boughs that 
il covers the whole chapel, and suppliea, 
as it were, a roof. On Thursday in May, 
assisted by one Perriman, his neighbour, 
entertaining great hopes from his dream, 
thither ho went, ancf, laying before the 
altar, and praying very fervently that he 



might regain his health and the strength 
of Tiis limbs, he washed his whole body in 
the stream that flowed from the well, and 
ran through the chapel. After which,, 
having slept about one hour and a half ia 
St. Madern's Bed, through the extremity 
of pain he felt in his nerves and arteries, 
he oegau to cry out, and, his companion* 
helping and lilting him up, he perceived 
his limbs and joints somewhat expanded, 
and himself beeonio stronger, insomuch 
that, partly with his feet, partly with his 
hands, he went more erect than before. 
Before the following Thursday he got two 
crutches, resting on which he would make 
a .shift to walk, which before he could not 
do ; and, coming to the chapel as before, 
after having bathed himself, he .slept on 
the same bed, and awaking, found him- 
self much stronger and more upright ; 
and so, leaving one crutch in the chape), 
lie went home with the other. The third 
Thursday, he returned to the chapel, and 
bathed as before, slept, and when he awoke- 
rose up quite cured; yea, grew so strong 
that lie wrought day-labour among other 
hired servants; and, four years after, en- 
liste<i him-self a soldier in the King's army, 
w here he behaved him.self with much stout- 
ness both of mind and body : at length in 
Iti'M he was slain at Lyme in Dorsetshire." 
11. P. Francisci Convent : I'aralip, Phi- 
lun., iv., 48. A letter dated Penzance, 
May 17, 1819, was communicated to " Cur- 
rent Notes" for February, 1856; it con- 
tains some information on this subject, 
which appeared to be worth quoting. "In 
Cornwall," says the writer, " there are 
several wells, which bear the name of some 
patron saint, who appears to have ha<l a 
chapel consecrated to him, or her, on the 
spot. These chapels probably were simply 
oratories, but in the parish of Maddern 
(now called Madron) is a well called 'Mad- 
dern Well.' incln.sed in a complete Bap- 
tistery : the walls, seats, doorway, and 
altar of which still remain. ... 1 was 
surprised at being informed that the 
superstitious of the neighbourhood attend 
on the 6rBt Thursday in May to con.sult 
this oracle by dropping pins. Arc. Why 
ON the Thiirsjlay? May not this be some 
vestige of tlie day on which the baptiste- 
ries were opened after being kept closed 
and seale<l during I/eut, which was Maun- 
«ly Thursday.' My inforninnt told me that 
Thursday was the particular day of the 
week, though .some came on the .second and 
third Thursday. May was the first month 
after Easter, when the waters had been 
especially blessed : for then was the great 
time of baptism." 

Magrdalen College, Oxford. — 
On St. John's Day, in the quadrangle, 
whore the Yeoman's open-air pulpit is 
found, rushes, grass, aud green boughs. 
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are spread sboiit, and a eermon delivered 
to the audience assembled, the accessories 
mentioned being supposwl (oddly enough) 
to be significant of the Baptist's sojourn 
in the Wilderness. In 1501, Henry VII, 
having given the advowsons of Slirabridge, 
CO. Gloucester, nnd Fyndon, co. Sussex, to 
this College, with nn acre of land in each 
parish, a service was annually performed 
on Trinity Sunday in honour of the royal 
benefactor, and after the King's death a 
Ber^'ice or requiem. At present the choris- 
ters and other members of the College and 
their friends assemble at or about half- 
past four on May-Day morning at the top 
of Magdalen Tower, erected in 1492, and, 
seated with their faces toward the East, 
the choir sing.'*, on the stroke of five, a 
Latin hymn in honour of the Trinity. A 
■considerable crowd usually gathers on the 
bridge adjacent, and the voices on the 
tower may, it is said, be sometimes heard 
at two miles' distance. At the conclusion 
of this part of the ceremony, all heads are 
«overea again, and the belfry rings out 
a peal in celebration of the anniversary, 
while the boys blow on tin horns. The 
hymn has been attributed to Benjamin 
Rogers in the time of Charles II., and ap- 
pears formerly to have been used at Mag- 
dalen daily as an after-grace. The rents 
arising from the property above-men- 
tioned were originally divided among the 
fellows ; but the money is now applied 
to the provision of an entertainment for 
the choir. The present writer attended 
the observance in 1901, and was sensible 
4ti the oscillation of the great tower. 

MaKiC. — Moresin affirms that the 
ancients, who believed in spells and other 
magical influences, were surpassed far by 
the Roman Catholics, who held that God 
himself was to be reached by incantations 
and exorcisms, so that it was impossible 
that anything, the most secret thoughts of 
the human heart, could be kept from dis- 
covery. Papatiis, 1594, p. 7. Avicenna, 
to prove that there are charms, affirms 
that all material substances are subject to 
the human soul ; but another writer more 
judiciously observes that when the minds 
of men are haunted with dreams of 
obarma and enchantments, they are apt 
to fancy that the most common occur- 
rences in nature are the effects of magical 
art. Some very interesting information 
•on this subject will be found in the learned 
Preface by Mr. Richard Price to Warton's 
" History of Poetry," 1871 ; it seemed to 
be scarcely worth while, or even desirable 
to transplant it hither. 

In the City of London Records under 
1382 there is a case of a cobbler, 
who pretended to have the power of 
discovery in charges of theft, where a 



certain Paris kerchief had been stolen 
from a married woman, named Alice 
Trigg. This fellow, William Norhampton, 
also foretold that .-Vlice would within a 
month be drowned, and so terrified her 
that she was on the point of death, for he 
happetied to be in possession of certain 
particulars of her privato concerns, and 
thus made her credit his supernatural in- 
sight. It was acknowiodgeil by him, on 
being charged with the matter, that he 
knew nothing about it, or about magical 
arts, nnd had acted deceitfully, and he 
was sentenced to the pillory. Riley's 
Memorials, 1868, p. 475-6. In the same 
year a similar offence was committed by 
one Robert Berewold, who undertook by 
certain means to reveal the person, who 
had purloined a cup from Matilda de Eye. 
He thereupon took a loaf, and fixed in the 
top of it a round peg of wood, and four 
knives at the four sides, eruciformly, and 
then pronounced magical incantation over 
it. Which, when he had fini.shed, he de- 
clared Johanna Wolsy the culprit. The 
accusation being proved false, the said 
Berewutd was condemned to stand in the 
pillory with the loof. and the peg and 
knives, hung round his neck. Ibid. 
472-3. In the Life of Montaigne, by Bayle 
St. John, 1858, we hear of a magician, 
who proposed to render the dresses and 
under-garraents of the ladies about the 
Court transparent for the benefit of Fran- 
cis I. and his friends ; but we do not know 
whether the scheme was adopted or proved 
successful. In any case the account sug- 
gests an anticipation of the system of rays, 
by which science now penetrates all sorts 
of interiors from a man's stomach to his 
portmanteau. Comp. Sorcery, Witchcraft, 
iSrc. 

MaSTP'O'— Magot-pie is the original 
name of the bird ; magot being the fami- 
liar appellation given to pies, as we say 
Robin to a red-breast, Tom to a titmouse, 
Philip to a sparrow, Ac. The modern 
mag is the abbreviation of the ancient 
magot. a word which we had from the 
French. But it has also been supposed 
that mag is a short form of Margaret or 
Margery, as we speak of Jack-Daw. 

" Skata, Pica. Quum illius plurimus 
in Auguriis usus fuerit, v. Plinii ' Hist. 
Nat.' lib. X. 18, interque aves sinisterioria 
Ominis semper locum invenerit, unde eti- 
am videmus, veteris Superstitionis tena- 
cem plebem nostram volucrem hanc Stabu- 
lorum portis expansis alia suspendere, ut, 
<|uod ait Apuleius, suo corpore luat illua 
Infortunium quod aliis portendit : hinc 
arbitror a tcada nocere, .■V.S. scathian 
nomen illi inditum fuisse. Vocatur alias 
Skjura, forte a garritu, ut otiam Latins 
Garmlus nuncupabatur." — Ihre. Such 
is the opinion of the common p«opie in 



A \'D 
Shakespear says in 

and understood relations, 



"lii., 4:- 
" Augurs, 
have 
By niagot-pies and choughs and rooks 

brought forth 
Th« secret'st man of blootl." 

,on which Steereiis observes : — " In Cot- 
rjTe's Dictionary a magpie is culled Mag- 
(Btapie. In the "Niglit Haven," by S. 
I-Ron-lands, 1620, we have : 

' I neither tattle with Jack Daw 

Or maggot-pye on thach'd house straw." 

IThe form magatipie is still found in the 
|Weat of England. Scot says that to prog- 
ticate that gueits approach to your 
llouse. upon the chattering of pies or hag- 
listers, (haggister in Kent signifies a mag- 
pie) is altogether vanity and supersti- 
. [ion. Discovery, ed. 16(kj, p. 95. Gnule 
almost repeats this observation. Home, 
in his " Dreraonologie," 1650, speaking 
of popular superstitions, page 59, tells us : 
" By the chattering of magpies, they know 
|UieT shall have strangers.'' 

Rocs tells us that, in the time 
Charles VIII. of France, the battle 
»ught between the French and Bretons, 
which the latter were overthrown, 
as foreshewed by a skirmish between 
BAgpies and Jack Daws. A pp. to 
MicToeosmi, p. 210. The ckat- 
of a magpie is ranked by 
among omens. Anliq. \ul(i.,p. 
. It is very observable that, according 
Larobarde, Editha persuaded her hus- 
ad to build a monastery at Osency near 
ford, upon such a prognostication. 
ftni)hical Dictionary, p 260. It 
lucky, says Grose, to see first one 
, and then more, but to see two, 
marriage or merriment ; three, a 
ful journey; four, an unexpected 
ueoe of good news; five, you will shortly 
» in a great company. The bad omen 
I thought to be averted by turning thrice 
Bond or by spitting three times. In 1865, 
gentleman on horseback s;iw a magpie, 
Dd took no notice. Presently after he 
thrown. He said he would never for- 
Bt again to spit at a magpie. In Lanca- 
"■ire it is accounted very unlucky to see 
10 magpies (called there pynots ; in 
forthuniberland, pyanots) together; thus 
Sm Bobbin s.-iys: "I saigh two rott'n 
aots (hongum) that wur a sign o bad 
liin : for I heard my Gronny say hoode 
I toef o seen two owd Harries (devils) oa 
wpynots." Lancashire Dialect, 1775, 
31. In Lincolnshire the superstition 
I to cumber al.so prevails. See Hazlitt's 
'rorrrhs, 1882, p. 321. 
Maiden Feast.— In the " Statisti- 
Accouut of Scotland," we read, "It 
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was in the last century, the custom to give 

what was called a Maiden Fea.st, upon the 
finishing of the harvest: and to prepare 
for which, the Inst handful of corn reaped 
in the field was callod the Corn La<l.v or 
Maiden. This was generally contrived to 
fall into the hands of one of the finest 
girls in the field, and was dre.ssed up with 
ribbands, an<l brought home in triumph 
with the music of fiddles or bagpipe.'*. A 
good dinner was given to the whole band, 
and the evening spent in joviality and 
dancing, while the fortunate la.s8 who took 
the Maiden was the Queen of the Feast ; 
after which this handful of corn was 
dreased out generally in the form of a 
cros.s. and hung up with the date of the 
year in some conspicuous part of the house. 
This custom is now entirely done away, 
and in its room each shearer is given 6d. 
and a loaf of bread. However, some 
farmers, when all their corns are broURht 
in, give their servants a dinner and a 
jovialevening, by way of harve.st-home." 
xi.t., 5.j0, par. of Lansforgan, co. Perth. 

Maid MarJan.— Tollett thus de- 
Rcriho.i Maid Marian, who, as Queen of 
May, has a golden crown on her head, and 
in her left hand a red pink, as emblem of 
Surunier. Her ve.sturo was once fashion- 
able in the highest degree. Margaret, the 
eldest daughter of Henry the Seventh, was 
married to James King of Scotland with 
the crown upon her Head and her hair 
hanging down. Betwixt the crown and 
the hair was a very rich coif, hanging 
down behind the whole length of the body. 
Tlii.s simple example sufficiently explains 
the dress of Marian'.<i hea/1. Her coif is 
purple, her surcoat blue, her cuffs white, 
the skirts of her robe yellow, the sleeves 
of a carnation colour, and her stomacher 
red, with a yellow tace in cro.s.s-hars. In 
Sliukespear's " Henry the Eighth," Anne 
Boleyn. at her coronation, is in her hnir, 
or as HolHngshed put it, her hnir hanged 
down, but on her head she had a coif, with 
a circlet about it full of rich stones. In 
the Marriage of Joseph and the Virgin, a 
painting formerly at Strawberry Hill, and 
now in the possejision of his Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch, Mary is represente<l 
with her hair hanging down exactly in the 
same manner, and with a coronet on her 
head, the latter feature common to the 
early Bavarian and other coins, where the 
Virgin appears as part of the type. This 
costume may help to fix the date of the 
picture, which Wnlpole erroneously sup- 
posed to represent the nuptials of Henry 
VI.— .Inrerf. of Paintino, ed. im2, p. 34. 
Maid Marian, " the Ix)rd Fitzwater's 
Daughter " of the Poets, is mentioned in a 
subjoined extract from a MS. of the 16th 
century : 
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" At Ewle we wonten gambole, daunse, i 

to carol, and to sing. 
To have gud spiced sewe, and roste, and 
At Easter Eve, pampuffes ; gangtide- j 

plum pie for a king ; 

gates (lid holie masses bring ; 
At Paske begun oure Morris, and ere 

Petitecoste oure May, 
Thro' Roben Hood, litell John, Frier 

Tuck and Mariara deftly play. 
And lord and ladie gang 'till kirk with 

la^ls and lasses gay ; 
Era masse and een songe sa gud cheere 

and glee on every green. 
As save o\ire wakes 'twixt Eames and 

Sibbes, like gam was never seene. 
At Baptis-day, with ale and cakes, bout 

bonfires neighbours stood : 
At Martleiiias wa turn'd a crabbe, thilk 

told of Roben Hood, 
Till after long time rayrke, when blest 

were windowes, dores, and lightes, 
And pailes »ere fild, and hartlies were 

swept, gainst fairie elves and 

sprites : 
Rock and Plow Monday gams sal gang 

with saint feasts and kirk sightes." 

In Coates' " History of Reading," p. 220, 
in the Cliurchwardens' Accounts of St. 
Lawrence Parish, is the following entry : 
" 1531. It. for ffyve ells of canvas for a 
cote for Made Maryon. at iii. ob. the ell. 
xvij*. ob." In the old play of " Robin 
Hood." and many other dramatic per- 
formance.s where she happened to be intro- 
duced. Maid Marian was usually imper- 
sonated by some pretty boy of feminine 
appearance. In the " Dowufal of Robert 
Earl of Huntingdon," 16()1, Skelton the 
chorus exclaims: "What, our Maid 
Marian, leaping like a lad I" After the 
morris degenerated into a piece of coarse 
buffoonery, and Maid Marian was per«>- 
nated by a clown, this once elegant Queen 
of May obtained the name of Malkin. To 
this Fletcher alludes in " Mooaieur 
Thomas" : 

" Put on the shape of order and human- 

it.v. 
Or you must marry Malkyn, the May- 
lady." 

It appears by one of the extracts given in 
liVBons' " Environs," that in the reign 
of Henry VTII. at Kingston-upou-Thamos, 
the character was oerformetl by a woman 
who rt<ceive<l a shilling each yoar for her 
trouble. Comp. Mid»ummer Ale and 
Kohin Hood. 

Maid's Monay.— At the town-hall, 
Guildford, on January 23. 1W2. two 
domestic servants throw dii"t< to decide 
which should be tho rtH«ipiimt of " the 
maid's money," left in lti74 by John How 
for the Mrvaiit who ha<.l h<y>n upvtarvls of 
two T»ara in tho sjinie «it\iutii>u in the 



borough, and who threw the highest num- 
ber with two dice in competition with an- 
other qualified servant. Clara Howard, 
who had been in one service over eight 
years, scored the highest number, and re- 
ceived a cheque for twelve guineas. 

Making: and Marring* — See 
Whitf and Black. 

Mallard.- .\t .\ll Souls' College. Ox- 
ford, on the 14th January, they used to 
have a supper, and sit up all night drink- 
ing and singing, which was known a."; ".\1I 
Souls' College Mallard." The song was 
nailed The .UnHnrd, and originally the fel- 
lows rambled about the College precinct* 
with sticks and poles in search of the mal- 
lard. The meaning of the cu.stom seems to 
he unknown. Hearne's Diary, Jan. 18, 
1722-3. 

Manciple. — A person employed in 
former times as a purveyor in great 
houses, in the Inns or Court, and in the 
Universities. The term is nearly forgot- 
ten. But the functionary so called is in- 
troduced by Chaucer as the narrator of 
one of his series of Tales. He tells the 
story of the Crow, when the party had 
reached Bob-up-and-Down or Harble- 
down. Comp. Nnres, Gloss, in v. 

Man in the Moon.— This is one of 
the most ancient as well as one of the 
most popular superstitions. It is sup- 
posed to have originated in the account 
given in the Book of Numbers, of a man 
punished with death for gathering sticks 
on the Sabbath-day. In one of the draw- 
ings representing this extraordinary and 
familiar character, he appears as a man 
with a staff over his shoulder, on which 
he carries his fatal bundle of sticks, fol- 
lowed by a dog. It was formerly, as it 
.still remains, a common tavern-sign, and 
two or three differing portraitures of the 
renownetl sabbath-breaker have been 
handed down. " History of Sign-boards," 
1867, plates 8 and 17. The vulgar 
parody on the old legend, apparent in the 
former of these engravings, may have 
something to do with the saying, which 
was so popular and well understood, "Tho 
Man in the Moon drinks claret." Peacock, 
in his " Repressor," enumerates among 
" vnti-ewe opiniouns," the one that " k 
man which stale sumtyme a birthan of 
thornis was sette into the moone, there for 
to abide for evere." In the old play of 
" Timon." act iv. sc. 3, Stilpo savs : " The 
man in the moone is not in the moone 
superficially, although he bee in the 
moone (as the Greeks will haue it), cata- 
prtdially, snecificatiuely. and quiddita- 
tiuely." In the " Midsummer Night's 
dream." Quince the carpenter, in arrang* 
ing his dramatis pcrsonie for the play 
iK'foi-e the Duke. dire<-ts that " One must 
>-<>mc in with a bush of thorns and a Ian- 
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tern, and say, he conies to disfigure, or to 
present, the person of mooushine," which 
*e afterwards find done. " AH that I 
have to say," concludes Moon, in act t. sc. 
i.. " is, to tell you that the lantern is the 
moon : I, the man in the moon : this thorn 
bush, my thorn bush : and this dog, my 
dog." And such a character appears to 
ha*« been familiar to the old English 
stage. See also the Trmjirst, ii., 2. The 
man in the niuun is thiiK alluded to in the 
secoiid act of Dekker's " Honest Whore," 
1630, signat. D 2: "Thou art more than 
the moone, for thou hast neither chang- 
ing quarters, nor a man standing in thy 
circle with a bush of thornes." Mr Bar- 
ing Gould notices a repre.sentation of the 
man in the moon in Gyffin church, near 
Conway. It is in the roof of the chancel. 
where are symbols of the sun, moon, and 
■tars, itc. ; and in the disk of the lunar 
orb is the man, with his bundle of sticks, 
but not his dog. The same writer draws 
attention to a deed 9 Edw. III. which 
bears a seal, with the man in the moon as 
a device, and this legend : 

" Te, Waltere, docebo 

cur spinas phebo 

gero. 

It ia necessary to explain that the docu- 
ment is a deed of conveyance from Walter 
de Grendcfse of Kingston-upon-Thames, 
to his mother. 

Man, Isle of.— See Manx. 

Mandrake. — The earliest references 
to the Manilrngoria or Mandrake and 
its extraordinary properties is, so far as I 
know, in Genesis, respecting which Cru- 
den has a note, in the course of which he 
Hijrs: " It is reported that in the province 
of Pekin there is a kind of mandrake so 
valnable, that a pound of that root is 
worth thrice its weight in silver, for they 
say it so wonderfully restores the sinking 
spirits of dying persons that there is often 
time for the use of other means, and there- 
by recovering them to life and health. 
tlMM mandrakes which Reuben brought 
hsoie to his mother, are by some called 
vtoleta, by others lilies or jessamins, by 
otbetB citrons. Some reckon them to be 
•och agreeable flowers of the field where- 
with children were pleased, Reuben that 
Btliered them being only about five or 
MX years of age." 

In his Anglo-Norman " Bestiary," 
written in the first half of the twelfth 
century. Philip de Thaun writes: "He 
(Lmlore) says of the mandragore, that 
it has two roots, which have the 
Bake of man and woman ; the female 
toot raaemblee woman and girl ; the female 
is iMred like a leaf of lettuce: the male 



I emains leaved as the heart is (i.e. has the 
leaves peculiar to the plant). It is gath- 
ered by a stratagem. . . . ihe man who is 
to gather it must fly round about it ; must 
take great care that he does not touch it; 
then let him take a dog bound — let it be 
tied to it — which has been close tied up, 
and has fasted three days — and let it be 
shown bread, and call from afar: the dog 
will draw it to him; the root will break: 
it will .scMid forth a cry ; the dog will fall 
down dead ut the cry which he will hear — 
Kuch virtue this herb has, that no one can 
hear uf it, but he must always die : and 
if the man heiwd it, he would directly die 
— therefore he must stop his ears, and 
take euro that he hear not the cry, lest he 
die, as the dog will do, which shall hear 
the cry. When one has this root, it is of 
great viilne for medicine, for it cures of 
every infirmity — except only death." 
Wright's Popular Treatises on Science, 
1S41, 101-2, where a cut of a female 
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mandrake is given. In the Anglo- 
Norman licufiury cited just above, 
it is said that the elephant is of so 
cold a nature that the male does not seek 
the company of a female till wandering 
in the direction of Paradise, he find the 
uianiirake, which has aphrodisiac virtues. 
Wright's ATchmotogical Album, 1845, 
177-8. This idea tallies with the story or 
Rachel in the Bible. But the belief in 
the semi-human character and physiology 
of the mandrake appears to nave been 
shaken at a very early date in our coun- 
try, for in the " Crete Herball," 1626, the 
idea of a herb endowed with human 
faculties and sensibilities is expressly de- 
clared to be iniulniissible. A cut of a fe- 
male mandrake is here given, very similar 
to one copied by Berjeau's Bookworm, iii., 
1116-7, from an old Dutch Herbal. It is 
in both cases the figure of a uaked woman 
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with the plant shooting into leaf and 
flower from her head, but even in some 
of the early lists the mandrake is nieir- 
tioned without any reference to its miracu- 
lous properties or double gender : and 
Gerarde in his Herbal, 1597, derides the 
whole notion. 

The superstitious belief in mandrakes 
not unnaturally led to a trade in 
imitations forme<l of briony and other 
plants, which lent themselves to such a 
purpose. Lupton, in his " Th<uisaiid 
Notable Things," lu79, refers to this im- 

gosture, and he is followed by Sir Thomas 
rowne in his I'lj/ynr Errors, and others. 
Even when the faith in its miraculous 
nature no longer existed, however, the 
mandragoria or mnndriike was still re- 
garded as a strong nurtotic, a property 
which m.iy perhaps explain the medicinal 
rirtue just imputed to it. Massinger, in 
the "Unnatural Combat," makes the 
usher say : 

" Here's music 

In this bag shall wake her, though she 

had dnitik opium. 
Or eaten maiulraltes — " 

Shakespear himself makes lago say of 
Othello: 

■' Not poppy, nor ninndragora. 

Nor all the drow.sy syrups of the world. 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet 

steep 
Which thou ow'dat yesterday.'' 

The mandrake is mentioned in the " Fly- 
ing betwixt Moivtgomerv and Polwart," 
1629 : 

"The Weird Sisters wnndrnig, as they 

were wont then, 
Saw reavens rugand at th:it ratton, be 

a Ron ruit, 
They mused at the mandrake, vnmade 

lik a man ; 
A beast bnnd with a bonerand, in uno 

old buit." 

This is wliut Dekker refers to in his 
" Newes from Hell," 160*5. Haudolpli. 
in the ".Jealous Lovei-s," 1632, makes Dip- 
sos say to Chremyla.'i : 

"The ravens, screech-owls, and the 

mandrakes voice 
Shall be thy constant musick." 

Nabbes, in his play of " Totenhara Court," 
1838, has this passage ; it is Worthgootl, 
who speaks : 

" The dismal shrieks 

Of fatal] owles, and groanes of d,ving 

mandrakes. 
Whilst her soft palme warm'd mine, 

were rausicke to mo." 



" The fleshy mandrake, where it doth 

grow 
In nuonshadc of the mistletow, 
.\nd where the phojuix airyes." — 
Drayton's Mutes Elhium, 1630, p. 24. 

The value of the mandrake or mand- 
ragoria as a narcotic has been note<l above 
in the sketch of the subject in its more 
popular aspect. But it will have been 
perceive<l that even some of our own 
early writers disbelieved the properties 
a.scnbed to it by folklore or vulgar super- 
stition. It was in fact familiar to the 
ancients and throughout the middle ages 
as a powder which, dis.solved in wine or 
otherwise, assuaged pain, and produced 
temporary insensibility during surgical 
operatton.s. Rdouard toumier, Le I'lfux- 
Sruf. 1877, i. 86-7. 

Manna. Peacham tells us. " There 
are many that believe and afhrm the 
manna which is sold in the .shoppes of our 
apotlipcnrics, to be of the same which fell 
from llenveu, and wherewith the Israelites 
were fedde." He then proceeds to give 
reasons why this cannot be. Truth of our 
TimiM. 1638, p. 174. Not unlike what is 
popitlurly known as manna is the sweet 
gum, which is yielded by the damson and 
other trees in this country, and which ac- 
cumulates on the bark. Wo all remember 
the line in Virgil, where he feigns that 
when the golden age should return under 
the auspices of Astnius Gallus, among 
other prodigies, 

" dur» quercus sudabunt roscida 

mella— " 

This is. of course, our mel-<lew or honey- 
dew r it drops, to a uimlified extent, from 
the full-leaved lime ; but in New Zealand, 
the mnnuka-tree exudes a resin, which 
readily clots into a hard substance, very 
agreeable to the palate, and much liked. 
See W. Browne's Works by Hazlitt, ii.. 
Notes v. Mi!-}>nc. 

Manx Christenings-— Waldron, 

speaking of the Manx christenings, savs : 
"The whole country round are invited to 
them; and, after having baptized the 
child, which they always do in the church, 
let them live ever so distant from it, thejr 
return to the house, and spend the whole 
day. and goinl part of the night, fenst- 
ing." ll'orJlj, p. 170. 

Manx Customs.~Tn a statistical 
account of Campbeltnn. .Argyleshire, in 
1794. it is said : " We rend of a King of 
the Isle of Mann sending his shoes to his 
Majesty of Dublin, requiring him to carrr 
them before his people on a high festival, 
or expect his vengeance." This good Dub- 
linian King discovers a spirit of humanity 
and wisdom rarely found in better times. 
His subjects urged him not to submit to 
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the indignity of bearing the Manksman's 
shoes. " I nad rather," snid he, " not 
only bear but oat them, than that one 
province of Ireland should bear the deso- 
lutioo of war." A communication 
to y'otri ami Queries, about 1875, 
»avs : " In a lately published tale, entitled 
■ 6reen Hills by the Sea,' the scene of 
vhich is laid in the Isle of Man, a strange 
Manx custom is described. It appears 
th»t up to the year 1846, and perhaps still, 
in a capital trial the bishop and arch- 
deacon were required to appear upon the 
bench. The question put to the jury was 
not, as in England, '' Guilty " or " Not 
Guilty," but '• May the man of the chan- 
cel continue to sit?" The answer was a 
pUin "Yea" or "No." In the latter 
caae the departure of the clergy was fol- 
tnwed by a sentence of death. An excel- 
lent account, almost too long for the im- 
mediate purpose, of the usages and beliefs 
of the island may be found in Glover's 
lUuttrated Guide, 1866. Many of these 
lomtl practices are analogous to those ob- 
«errea elsewhere at Eu.ster, May-day, 
Midsummer, ond Christmas. P,articular 
attention may be directed to the Caa'l 
Breenhey, or festival in honour of St. Brid- 
OD the 1st of February, and to the 
lom of blowing horns on the mountains 
on lao Baaldi/n, or May-Day. 1 suppose 
that the proverbial expression current in 
the Isle of Man : 

" On Shrove Tuesday night, though the 

supper be fat, 
Before Easter day thou mayst fast for 

that "— 

arose from the improvident expenditure 
cuatomary at this season of almost untver- 
•al jubilee. In the Isle of Man, accord- 
ing to Waldrou, the month of May is 
«fr j f year ushered in with the following 
cermnony : — "In almost all the great 
parivhes, they chuse from among the 
daughters of the most wealthy farmers a 
Toang maid for the Queen of May. She 
n drest in the gayest and best manner 
tteycan, and is attended by about twenty 
nrhfim, who are called maids of honour ; 
dw haa also a young man, who ia her 
captain, and has under his command a 
l(Ood number of inferior officers. In op- 
position to her is the Queen of Winter, 
«ho ia a man dressed in woman's clothes, 
with woollen hoods, furr tippets, and 
ioaded with the wannest and heaviest 
habita one upon another : in the same 
laaiiner are those who represent her at- 
tandanls drest, nor is she without a cap- 
tain and a troop for her defence. Both 
sing eqnipt oa proper emblems, of the 
ioty of the Spring, and the deformity 
the Winter, they set forth from their 
JTe quarters; the one preceded by 



violins and flutes, the other with the rough 
musick of the ton^s oud cleavers. Both 
companies march till they meet on a com- 
mon, and then their trains engage in a 
mock battle. If the Queen of Winter's 
forces get the better so far as to take the 
Queen of May prisoner, she is ransome<l 
for so much as poys the expences of the 
day. After this ceremony. Winter and 
her company retire, and divert themselves 
in a barn, and the others remain on the 
green, where, having danced a consider- 
able time, tliey conclude the evening with 
a feast : the Queen at one table with her 
maids, the Captain with his troop at an- 
other. There are seldom less than fifty 
or sixty persons at each board, but not 
more than three knives." 

Manx Folk-Lore. — Waldron tells 
us: "On the 24th of December, towards 
evening, ull the servants in general havo 
a holiday: they go not to bed all night, 
but ramble about till the bells ring in all 
the churches, which is at twelve crctock : 
prayers being over, they go to hunt the 
wren; and, after having found one of 
tliese poor birds, they kill her, and lay 
her oil a bier with the utmost solemnity, 
bringing her to the parish church, ami 
burying her with a whimsical kind of sol- 
emnity, singing dirges over her in the 
Manx language, which they call her knell ; 
after which, Christmas begins." 

Train, in his " HiKtorical and Statisti- 
cal Account of the Isle of Man," 184C. 
goes .somewhat at large into this ancient 
custom : " Hunting the wren has been a 
pastime in the Isle of Man from time im- 
memorial. In Waldron's time it was ob- 
served on the 24th December, which 1 
have adopte<l, though for a century pnst 
it has been obsei-ved on St. Stephen's Day. 
This singular ceremony was founded on n 
tradition, that in former times a fairy 
of uueonimon beauty exerted such undue 
influence over the male population, that 
she, at various times, induced by her 
sweet voice numbers to follow her foot- 
steps, till by degrees she led them into 
the sea, where they perished. This bar- 
barous exercise of power had continued 
for a great length of time, till it was op- 
prehemio<l that the island would be ex- 
hausted of its defenders, when a knight- 
errant sprang up, who discovered 8omi> 
means of countervailing the charms used 
by this syren, and even laid a plot for her 
destruction, which she only escaped at 
the moinent of extreme hazard, by taking 
the form of a wren. But, though she 
evaded instant annihilation, a spell wat. 
cast upon her by which she was condemned 
on every succeeding New Year's Day to 
reanimate the same form with the defini- 
tive sentence, that she must ultimately 
perish by human hand. In consequence 
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of this well-authenticated legend, on the 
specific anniversnry, every ninii und boy 
in the island (except those who have 
thrown off the trammels of superstition) 
devote the hours between sunrise ana 
sunset to the hope of extirpating 
the fairy, and woe be to the indi- 
vidual birds of this species who 
show themselves on this fatal day to 
the active enemies of the race ; they are 
pursued, pelted, fired at, and destroyed 
without mercy, and their feathers pre- 
served with religious care, it beinR an 
article of belief, that every one of 
the relics gathered in this laudable pur- 
siiit is an effectual preservative from snip- 
wreck for one year, and that fishermen 
would be considered as extremely fool- 
hardy, who should enter upon his occu- 
pation without such a safeguard, 'When 
the chase cea.ses, one of the little victims 
is affixed to the top of a long pole, with 
its wines extended, and cflrrie<i in front 
of the nunters, who march in proces,sion 
to every house, chanting the following 
rhyme : 

' We hunted the wren for Bobbin the 

Bobbin, 
We hunted the wren for Jack of the 

Can, 
We hunted the wren for Itobbin the 

Bobbin, 
We hunted the wren for every one.' 

" After making the usual circuit 
and collecting all the money they 
could obtain, they laid the wren oil 
a bier, and carried it in prtwes- 
Kion, to the parish churchyard, where, 
with a whim.sicnl kind of solemnity, they 
made a grave, buried it, and sung dirges 
over it in the Manks language, which they 
called her kneil. After the oKsequies were 
performed, the company outside the 
churchyard wall formed a circle, and 
danced to music which they had provided 
for the occasion. At pre.sent there is no 
particular day for pursuing the wren : it 
ts captured by boys alone, who follow the 
old custom, principally for amusement. 
On St. Stephen's Day, a group of boys go 
from door to door with a wren suspended 
by the legs, in the centre of two hoops, 
crossing each other at right angles, deco- 
rated with evergreens and ribands, sing- 
ing lines called Hunt the Wren. If, at the 
close of this rhyme, they be fortunate 
enough to obtain a small coin, they gave in 
return a feather of the wren : and before 
the close of the day, the little bird may 
sometimes be seen hanging almost feather- 
leM. The ceremony of the interment of 
this bird in the churchyard, at the close 
of St. Stephen's Day, has long since been 
abandoned : and the sea-shore or some 
ivaste ground was substituted in its 



place." A longer version of the song 
given above may be seen in Halliwell's 
Archaic Dictionary, IStiO. Mr. Ditchfield 
remarks: "Fanciful interpreters have- 
seen in the stoning of the wren a connec- 
tion with the stoning of St. Stephen, 
whase martyrdom occurred on the day of 
the ob.servance of this barbarous custom. 
.Vuother legend is that one of St. Ste- 
phen's guards was awakened by a bird 
just a.s his prisoner was about to escape. 
Old En<jM> Ihisloms. 189<j, p. 33. Wal- 
dron adds: " There is not a barn unoccu- 
pied the whole twelve days of Christmas, 
every parish hiring fiddlers at the publick 
charge. On Twelfth Day the fiddler lays his 
head in some one of the wenches' laps, and 
a third person asks, who such a maid, or 
such a maid shall marry, naming the girls 
then present one after another: to which 
ho answers according to his own whim, or 
agreeable to the intimacies he has taken 
notice of during the time of merriment. 
But whatever he says is us absolutely de- 
pended on as an oracle ; and if he happens 
to couple two people who have an aversion 
to each other, tears and vexation succeed 
the mirth. "This they call cutting off the 
tiddler's head ; for, after this, he is dead 
for the whole year." 

"The old story of infants being 
changed in their cradles, is here 
in such credit, that mothers are in 
continual terror at the thoughts of it. I 
was prevaile<i upon myself to go ond see a 
child, who, tliey told me, was one of these 
changelings, and indeed must own was 
not a little surprized as well as shocked at 
the sight. Nothing under Heaven could 
have a more beautiful face: but tho' be- 
tween live and six years old, and seem- 
ingly healthy, he was so far from being 
able to walk or stand that he could not 
so much as move any one joint : his limba 
were vastly long for his age. but smaller 
than an infant's of six months : his com- 
plexion was perfectly delicate, and he had 
the finest hair in the world : he never spok» 
nor cryed, ate scarce anything, and was 
very seldom .seen to smile : but if anyone 
called him a fairy -elf he would frown, and 
fix his eyes so earnestly on those who said 
it, as if he would look them through. His 
mother, or at least his supposed mother, 
being very poor, frequently went out a 
charing, and loft him a whole day to- 
gether: the neighbours, out of curiosity 
have often looked in at the window to se* 
how he beliavod when alone, which, when- 
ever they did, they were sure to find him 
laughing, and in the utmost delight. Thi» 
made them judge that he was not without 
company more pleasing to him than any 
mortal's could be ; and whot made thia 
conjecture seem the more reasonoble, was, 
that if he were left ever so dirty, th» 
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oman, 
cleao face 

utmost exactness and nicety." Wal- 
dron also mentions " Another woman, 
who, being great with child, and 
expecting every moment the goo<l hour, 
as she lay awake one night in her 
bed, she saw seven or eight little 
vomen come into her chamber, one of 
whom had an infant in her arms. They 
were followed by a tnan of the same size, 
in the habit of a minister." A mock 
christening ensued, and " they baptizetl 
the infant by the name of Joan, ivhicli 
made her known she was pregnant of n 

£"rl, *a it proved a few days after, when 
e was delivered." 

Waldron tells us that there is in the 
Isle of Man, " The Fairies Saddle, a stone 
termed so, as I 8uppo.se, from the simili- 
tude it has of a s.iddle. It seems to tie 
looae on the edge of a small rock, and the 
wiee natives of Man tell you, it is every 
Dight made use of by the fairies, but what 
kind of horses they are, on whose bucks 
this is put, I could never find any of them 
who pretended to resolve mo." He also 
tells us that "the Manks confidently ns- 
»rt that the first inhabitants of their 
islands were fairies, and that these little 
people have still their residence among 
them. They call them the good people, and 
say they live in wilds and forests, and on 
mountains, and shun great cities because 
of the wickedness acted therein. .'Ml the 
honaes are blessed where they visit, for 
they fly vice. A person would be thought 
imprudently propnane, who should suffer 
bis family to go to bed without having 
first set a tub, or pail full of clean water, 
for these guests to bathe themselves in, 
which the natives aver they constantly do, 
as soon as the eyes of the family are clo,sed, 
wherever they vouchsafe to come. If any- 
thing happen to be mislaid, and found 
again, they presently tell you a fairy took 
it and returned it. If you chance to get 
a fall and hurt yourself, a fairy laid some- 
thing in your way to throw you down, as 
a punishment for some sin you have com- 
mitted." Again, we are told the fairies 
are supposed to be fond of hunting. "There 
ia Bo persuading the inhabitants but that 
these huntings are frequent in the island, 
and that these little gentry, being too 
proud to ride on Manks horses, which they 
might find in the field, make use of the 
English and Irish ones, which are brought 
©rer and kept by gentlemen. They say 
that nothing is more common than to fiml 
these poor beasts in a morning all over 
•weat and foam, and tired almost to death, 
vben their owners believe they have never 
been out of the stable. A gentleman of 
Balla-fletcher assured me he had three or 
foor of his best horses killed with these 



nocturnal journeys." Deier. of the iBle 
of Man, Works, p. 136. 

" The natives tell you, that, before 
nny person dies, the procession of 
the funeral is acted by a sort of 
beings, which for that end render theni- 
i^elves visible. 1 know several that have 
offered to make oath, that, as they have 
been passing the road, one of these fune- 
rals has come behind them, and even laid 
the bier on their sluiuldors, as tlin' to as- 
sist the bearers. One person, who assured 
me he ha<l been served sn, told me that the 
Hesli of his shoulder had been very much 
bruised, and was binck fur many weeks 
after. There are few or none of them 
who pretend not to have seen or heard 
these imaginary obsequies, (for I must not 
omit that they sing psahns In the same 
manner as those do who accompany the 
corpse of a dead friend), which so little 
(iifler from real ones, that they are not to 
be known till both coflSn and mournei-B are 
seen to vanish at the church doors. These 
they take to bo a sort of friendly demons ; 
and thoir business, thev say, is to warn 
people of what is to befall thern : accord- 
ingly, they give notice of any stranger's 
approach, by the trampling of horses at 
the gate of the house where they are to 
arrive." " As to circles in the grass, and 
the impression of small feot nmong the 
snow, I cannot deny but I have seen them 
fretjueutly, and once I thought 1 heard a 
(vhistle as tlio' in my ear, when nobody 
that could make it wa.s near me." 

Higden, in the "Polychrouicon," tells us 
that the witches in the Isle of Man an- 
ciently sold winds to mariners, and de- 
livered them in knots tie<l upon a thread 
exactly us the Laplanders did. Stories of 
iiiermaid.s, water-oulls, and other marine 
phenomena, are current among the 
inhabitants. Waldron mentions a 
charact, a copy of an inscription, 
found under a cross (which was 
carefully preserved and carried to 
the \'t(.'ar, who wrote copies of it 
and dispersed them over the Island). 
" They tell you," saya he, " that they are 
of such wonderful virtue to such as wear 
them, that on whatever business they go, 
they are certain of success. They also 
defend from witchcraft, evil tongues, and 
all efforts of the devil or his agents; and 
that a woman wearing one of them in her 
bosom, while she is pregnant, shall by no 
accident whatever lose the fruit of her 
womb. I have frequently rode by the 
stone under which they say the original 
paper was found, but it would now be 
looked upon as the worst sacrilege to make 
any attempt to move it from the place." 
He gives also tho tenor of the inscription : 
" Fear Gotl, obey the Prie.sthood, and do 
by your neighbour as you would have him 
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to do to you." l)r»er. of the lalc of Man, 
Works, 174. 

Waldron says: "No person will go 
out on any material affair without 
taking Rome bait in their piK;kets, itiucli 
less remove from one house to another, 
marry, put out a fhiUI, or take one to 
nurse, without salt being mutually in- 
terchanged ; nay, tho' a. poor creature be 
almost famished in the streets, he will not 
accept any food yuu will give liim. unles;; 
you join suit to the rest of your benevti- 
lence." 'J'he reason assigned by the 
natives for this is too ridiculous to bo 
transcribed, i.e., '' the account given by a 
pilgrim of the dissolution of an inchanto<l 
Palace on the Island, occasioned by salt 
spilt ou the grond." 

The belief in second sight is illustrate<l 
by a second passage: "As difficult ah I 
found it to bring myself to give any faith 
to this, 1 have fretiuently been very much 
.surprise<I, when, on visiting a friend, I 
have found tho table ready spread, and 
everything in order to receive nie, and had 
been told by the person to whom 1 went, 
that he had kiionlodge of my coming, or 
some other guest, by these good-nalure<J 
intelligencers. Nay, when obliged to he 
absent some time from home, my own ser- 
vants have ns-sured me, they were informed 
by these means of my return , and expected 
me the very hour I came, though perhaps 
it was Home days before I hoped it myself 
at my going abroad. That this is fact, I 
am positively convinced by many proofs. 
Waldron'B Description of the Isle of Man, 
Works, 130, 187. 

Speaking of a crypt or souterraiii 
chapel near Peel Castle, he says, 
" within it are thirteen pillars, on 
which tlie whole chapel is supported. They 
have a superstition that whatsoever strnn- 
ger goes to see this cavern out of curin.sitv, 
and omits to count the pillars, shall cJo 
something to occasion being confintKi 
there." Ibid., 104. See some valuable 
papers on this branch of the subject in 
the .Intiqiiory for 18B(j and 1895. 

Manx "Funeral Customs. —In 
the I.'ile of Man, observes Train, " When 
a person dies, the corpse is liiid on what is 
called a straightening-boani : u trencher, 
with salt ill it, and a lighted candle, are 
placed on the breast, and the bod, on which 
the straightening- board bearing the 
corpse rests, is generally strewed with 
Btrong-scented flowers." Waldron says 
that " When a person dies, several of his 
accjuaintance come to sit up with him, 
which they call the wake. The Clerk of 
the parish is obliged to sing a psalm, in ! 
whion all tho company join ; and aftor that 
they begin some pastime to divert them- I 
aelves, having strong beer and tobacco ' 
allowed them in great plenty. This is a I 



custom borrowed from the Irish, as indeed 
are many others much in fashion with 
them. They give no invitation, but every 
body that nod any acquaintance with the 
deceased comes, either on foot or horse- 
back. 1 have seen sometimes, at a Mauks 
Burial, upwards of a hundred horsemen 
and twice the number ou foot : all these 
are entertained at long tables, spread with 
alt sorts of cold provisions, ana rum and 
brandy flies about at a lavish rat«." 
" The procession of carrying the corpse 
to the grave is in this manner : when 
they come within a quarter of a mile of 
the church, they are met by the parson, 
who walks before them singing a psalm, 
all the company joining with him. In 
every church yard there is a cross round 
which they go three times before they 
outer the church." A weird and amusing . 
story of the Manx hociiine is told by the 
Rev. R. C. Cowell in the Antiquary for 
December, 188IJ. 
Manx Superstitions.— See Jitamr 

Folklnrf, supra. 

Manx Weddings.- Waldron says: 

" Notice is given to all the friends and re- 
lations oil both sides, tho' they live ever 
so far distant. Not one of these, unless 
detained by sickness, fails coming and 
bringing something towards the feast : 
the nearest of kin, if they are able, com- 
monly contribute the most, so that they 
have vast quantities of fowls of all sorts: 
I have seen a dozen of capons in oue platter 
and six or eight fat geese in another ; sheep 
and hogs roasted whole, and oxen divided 
but into quarters. They are precedetl to 
church by musick, who play all the while 
before them the tune, llie Black nnd the 
Grey, and no other is ever used at wed- 
dings," He adds, "that when they arrive 
at the church-yard, they walk three times 
round the church before they enter it." 
" They have bridemen and brides-maids, 
who lead the young couple as in England, 
only with this difference, that the former 
h.ive ozier wands in their hands, as an em- 
blem of siiperioritv." Dchct. of the lute 
of Mrni, Works, liit). For the Statutes of 
the Island see Train, ii , 107. 

Marbles. — Marbles had no doubt 
their origin in bowls, and received their 
name from the substance of which the 
bowls were formerly made. Taw is an- 
other name of this plav, but the taw was 
nnd is, strictly speaking, a marble of 
larger size used to aim at the others. 
Rogers notices marbles in his " Pleasui-es 
of Memory," I. 137. : 

" On yon gray stone that fronta the 

chancel-door 
Worn smooth by busy feet, now seen no 

more. 
Each eve we shot the marble through 

the ring." 
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mg Br, CorneUus Sorib- 
is's Injunctions concerning playthingH 
" primitive and Minple antiquity," we 
i told ■' he yet coii<Iesceiidetl tu allow 
Siartinus the use of some few nuxleiii play- 
things : such as might prove of any bene- 
fit to his mind, by instilling an early notion 
of tho Sciences. For example, he found 
t marbles taught him percussion and 
ithe laws of motion : nutcrackers the use uf 
the lever, swinging on the ends of a board 
•tho balance ; bottlescrews the vice ; whirli- 
gigs the axis and peritrochia ; bird-cages 
I the pulley : and tops tho centrifugal 
motion." Bob cherry was thought useful 
aud instructive, as it taught, " at once, 
L two noble >irtues, patience and constancy ; 
^Hthe first in adhering tu the pursuit of one 
^Bctid, the latter in bearing disappoint- 
^Vkient." In a Coventry penny token of 
^V 1601 the boys are represented playini^ ut 
^r marbles in the free school. 

Mare, to Cry the.— .V harvest 
custom in Herefordshire. See Halliwell 
in v., and Cnjimj supra. 
Marsraret's, St.| Day.-— (July 
(. Butler, in his " Lives of the Saints," 
xt» the commencement of this saint's 
rity in our country from the Cru- 
t. In tho third volume of the 
Shakecpear Society's Papers," Collier 
ices several entries in the registers of 
Sariour's, Southwark, relating tu 
mas and other festive celebrations on 
day in the olden time. Among these 
18 a record belonging to 30 Hen. vL, ns 
follows : " Kyrste, ayd to the pleyers vpon 
Seynt Margrets Day vij*." .Again, in 
the Churchwardens' .Accounts of Basiiig- 
bourne, Cambridgeshire, appears this 
memorandum : " Received at the piny 
kekl on St. Margaret's Day, A.n. moxi., 
in Ba&ingborn, uf tho holy martyr St. 
<Seorge . . . : Keceivenl of the Township 
«i Boyston, xii*., Tharfield, vi». viii'', Mel- 
t«^ V. iiii''." : and so on, and at the 
«od occur these two curious items : " Item, 
roneired of the Town of Basingborn on 
the Monday and F'riday after the play, 
toeether with other comers on the Moii- 
4lay. xiv*. y^. Item, received on the Wed- 
oeMaj- after the play, with a pot of ale at 
Kneeaworth, all costs deducted, i*. vii''. 
It may be noted that Queen's College, 
Cambridge, was founded in U-lti by Mar- 
gnrvt of Anjou, consort of Henry VI.. 
"si "The College of .St. Margaret 
Bsrnard." to whom it was 
J •■...■. ..Micated. A separate life of this 
:*aiBC Wks printed more than once in the 
]6(h century. 

Marl Lhwyd.— It has been satisfac- 
♦oiily »h<>wn that the Mart Lhwyd, or 
bone's »kull decked with ribbons, which 
wed lo br carried about at Christmas in 
ITaln. was not exclusively a Welsh cus- 
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torn, but was known aud practised in tlie 

Border-coujities. It was undoubtedly a 
form uf un old Knglish hubby-horse, one 
universally prevalent as u popular sport, 
and c;ondui-te<]| as the readers of Strutt, 
Douce, and others are already well aware, 
with all kinds of grotesque and whimsical 
mutuiuery. Tho etyniulugy of the term is 
doubtful. Instinct prompts one to sug- 
gest au association with a practice in- 
tended to (.■oninieniorate Maid Marian. 
Marltaslum or Amabyr. — The 
1 fine payable to the King or Crown on tho 
marriage uf an heir or heiress. The Cinque 
Porta claimed withiu their liberties au 
I exemption. See Morris's Chaucer (Life, 
of Chaiicri, li)-'20), vthere it is stated that 
' un the 28th December, 1375, the King 
granted Chaucer the cu.stody of five soli- 
dates of rent iu Solys in Kent, which were 
ill the royal hands in consequence of the 
minority of the heir of John Solys, de- 
ceased, together with the marriage oif the 
said heir. In the Year-book of xxx. Kd- 
I ward 1. n ca.'ie at law is described, in tho 
' course of which it was elicited that, in 
j Cornwall, it was then a manorial custom 
I where a bondwoman married out uf the 
I manor where she was reacant, that she 
I should lind surety to the lord uf the said 
tnanor to return to it after the death of 
her husband, if lie pre-deoeased her. It 
was, also laid down at the same time, that 
' where a botKlwoman, or neyfe, married a 
1 freeman, the net of marriage merely en- 
franchised liei- during the lifetime of her 
husband ; but when she married the lord of 
the manor, slio was thereby enfranchised 
for ever. Gohyi-merch is explained to be 
the •^'elsh term for the maiden's fee or 
fine payable on marriage. It might be 
in the form of money or kind. In some 
places it wus redeemed or commuted for 
a sum payable to the lord, as in the Ho- 
nour of Cluti. appertaining to the Karl of 
.Arundel, who granted for £(iO in the time 
of Elizabeth perpetual exemption fruiu 
tins tax. 

Mark. — 8oroe j-ears ago, a gentleman, 
writing in the '• .AtheiiBPum," observed : 
'■ I can tell you uf a fancy that some 
poople have in tho wilder parts of Craven, 
that if tho mark of a dead person (the 
body, however, not being cold) be put to 
a will, it is valid in law. A few years ago, 
a case of this nature occurred. A farmer 
had omitted to make his will : he died, 
and before the body was cold, a will was 
prepared by some relative (of course in his 
own favour), ami a mark, purporting to 
be that of (he decea.sed, was mode by put- 
ting the pen into the hand of the dead 
man, and so making his mark to the will. 
The biKly of the man wos not then cold. 
The will was contested by some parties, 
and, I believe, proceeded to trial at law : 
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when tho circumstances of the belief of the 
parties came out in evidence." 

Market-Penny.— Money for the 

purchase of liquor at market. The refer- 
ence is of course to the old silver coin. 

Markets. — The distinction between 
the fair and the market has been already 
pointed out (f'nr'rs). The latter outlived 
the former, bwause it was less liable to 
objection, an building and population in- 
creased ; but both are gradually disappear- 
ing under the pressure of social and poli- 
tical chaoKes, and the universality of the 
shop and store. In and around the metro- 
polis the markets wore nt a period well 
within living recollection numerous 
enough. Those at Covent Garden, Lend- 
enhali, Smithtield and Billingsgate arc 
still flourishing. But we long had others 
scattered in various directions, and suc- 
cessively suppres.se<l or abandoned as in- 
consistent with mo<lorn conditions and re- 
quirements, I may .specify: — 

Stocks Market on the Newport Market : 
site of the Mansion Shepherd's Market; 
House. Hence the Chelsea Market ; 
Poultry and Coney- Knightsbridge Mar- 
hope Lane : ket : 

The Hay Market in Oxford Market; 
St. James's; Carnaby Market; 

Newgate Market ; Cumberland Mar- 

Farringdon Market ; ket 



Clare Market : 
Bloomsbury Market ; 



(formerly St, 
James's Market). 



The Hay-Market or St. James's Market 
had ceased almost before tho time of men 
now livinij to be what its name implies, 
and what it was in the old days in its par- 
ticular wav as much as Coveut Garden or 
I^eadenhall. Suckling alludes to it in the 
Ballad of a Wedding : 

" .^t Charing Cross, hard by the way. 
Where thou and I, Dick, sell our hay, 
— There is a house with stni 



In comparatively recent times Lady Biir- 
dett-Coiitts endeavoured to e.stablish Col- 
umbia Market. 

Mark's St., Day or Eve. (.\pril 
25th). — Strype, in his " Annals of 
the Reformation," under 1559, informs 
us: "The 25th April, St. Mark's Day 
(that year), was a procession in divers 
parishes of London, and the citizens went 
with their banners abroad in their respec- 
tive parishes, singing in Lntin the Kvrie 
Eleeson, after the old fa.shion." "'A1- 
thoughe .\mbrose saye that the churehe 
knewo no fastinge day betwix Kaster and 
W'hitsonday, yet beside manye fastes in 
the Rogation weeke, our wise popes of 
late yeares have devysed a monstrous fast 
on Saint Markes Daye. All other fastinge 
dales are on the holy day even, only Saint 
Marke must have his day fasted. Tell us 



a reason why, so that will not be laughen 
at. We knowe wel ynough your reason 
of Tho. Beket, and thinke you are ashamed 
of it: tell us where it was decreed, by the 
Churehe or (jrenerall Counsell. Tell us 
also, if ye can, why the one side of the 
strete in Cheapeside fastes that daye, 
being in London diocesae, and the other 
side, beinge of Canterbury diocesse, fastes 
notr' and soe in other townes moe. Could 
not Bekets holyncs reache over the strete, 
or would he notP If he conlde not, he 
is not so mighty a Saint as ye make hym : 
if he would not, he was maliciouse, that 
woujde not doe soe muche for the citye 
wherein he was borne." — The Burny/nge 
of Paules rhvTcht (1561), 1563, by Bp. Pil- 
kington. There is a superstitious notion 
in the North of England that if any of tho 
family die within the year, the mark of 
the shoe will be impressed on the ashes in 
the hearth, which it is usual to sift on 
this eve. It is customary in Yorkshire, 
as a clergyman of that county informed 
me, for the common people to sit and 
watch in the church porch on St. Mark's 
Kve, from eleven o'clock at night till one 
in the morning. The third year (for this 
must be done thrice), they are supposed to 
see the ghosts of all those who are to die 
the next year, pass by into the church. 
When any one sickens that is thought t« 
have been seen in this manner, it is pre- 
sently whispered about that he will not 
recover, for that such, or such an one, who 
has watched St. Mark's Eve, says so. This 
superstition is in such force, that if the 
patients themselves hear of it, they almost 
ile.spair of recoverv. Many are said to 
have actually died by their imaginary 
fears on the occasion ; a truly lamentable, 
but by no means incredible, instance of 
human folly. Brockett, in his " North 
Country Glos.sary," 1840, notices a similar 
custom of watching for the ghosts of those 
who were to die the next year, and who 
were alleged to pass in procession before 
the watchers in their ordinary dress. It 
was an u-iiage which became very trouble- 
.some, because tho persons, who kept tho 
vigil, real or pretendtni. paid any grudge 
by giving out, that they had seen the ghost 
of such an one. 

There is still some vesti^ preserved of 
an old superstitious practice, followed by 
our ancestors on this Eve, of riddling chaff 
as a method of divining the death of per- 
sons connected with the family or the ope- 
rators themselves. Mr. Atkinson, in the 
" Cleveland Glossary," 1868, describes this 
absurd species of augury thus: "The 
riddle is filled with chaff, the scene of 
operations being the barn-floor with both 
barn-doors set wide open ; the hour is mid- 
night or just before, and each person of 
the party takes the riddle in succession. 
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and riddles the contents. Should no ap- i 
peftrance present itself daring the action, | 
death is not imminent to the person ope- 
rating, or to his friends. But, on the 
other hand, the appearance of a funeral 
procession, or even of persons simply bear- 
ing a coffin, is a certain augury of death, 
either to the then riddler himself, or to 
forae one near to liim." Sir AVillinm 
Vaughan of Merioneth says, in his Golden 
lirore, 1600. " In the yeare of our Lord, 
1589. I being as then but a boy, do remem- 
ber that an ale wife, making no exception 
of dayes. would needes brue upon .Saint 
Markes days : but loe, the marrailous 
worke of God I whiles she was thus labor- 
ing, the top of the chimney took fire : and, 
before it could be quenched, her house was 
quite burnt. Surely, a gentle warning 
to them that nolnte and prophane forbid- 
den daies.-' Hif^hop Halt says: "On St. 
Mark's day. ble.s.sings upon the corn are 
implored." Pennant shvs, that in North 
Wales no former dare nold his team on 
St. Mark's Day, because, as they believe, 
one man's team was marked thatdid work 
that day with the lo.ss of on ox. The 
Church of Rome obser^'es St. Mark's Day 
a« a day of abstinence, in imitation of 
St. Mark's disciples, the first Chri.stians 
I of Alexandria, who, under this Saint's con- 
I duct, were eminent for their great prayer, 
abstinence, and sobriety. 

MarlOWf Fair.— This annual affair, 
held on the last three days of October, was 
originallv a concession in 1324 by Eiiward 
I JI. to Hugh Marlow, lord of the manor 
of Chipping Marlow. The fair has been 
lately (1903) abolished as a nuisance, and 
General Owen Williams, the present lord 
of the manor, received £200, raised by 
public subscription, to indemnify him for 
the loes of the attendant profit. 

Marriaare Lines.— The familiar 
name among the poorer classes for the 
marriage certificate, which costs under the 
Act of William IV. half a crown, but 
irhich the officiating minister not unfre- 
quently presents to the bride in the case 
n( persons of humble means — of course 
transcribing from the register in the 
rertry. 

Martinmas ^November 11). In 

the Roman Calendar I find the subsequent 
obaerrations on the 11th of November: — 
''Wines are ta.sted and drown from the 
Im*. The Vinalia, a feast of the ancients, 
ramoved to this day. Bacchus in the 
fignre of Martin." Stukeley, speaking of 
Martinsall-hill, observes : " I take the ^ 
name of this hill to come from the merri- | 
ments among the Northern people, call'd \ 
Martinalia, or drinking healths to the 1 
memory of St. Martin, practis'd by our I 
.Saxon and Danish ancestors. I doubt not 
but npon St. Martin's Day, or Mortinroas, i 



all the voung people in the neighbourhood 
assembled here, as they do now upon the 
adjacent St. Ann's hilt, upon St. Ann's 
Day." In the Churchwardens' Accounts 
of "St. Martin Outwich, London, are tho 
following articles: — a.d. 1517. " Payd on 
Seyiit Martens Day for bred and drynko 
for the syngers, vd." A.D. 1524. " It'm 
for meudyng of the hovell on Sent Marten, 
vjd." It'iu for rose garlands, brede, wyne, 
and ale, on ij Sent Martens Days, xvd. 
ob." A.D. 1525. " Pavd for brede, ale, 
and wyne, and gorlonas, on Seynt Mar- 
tyns liay. y" translacyon, xvjd.'' In the 
'• Debate and Stryfe "betwene Sonier and 
Wynter " (a translation from the French 
firctt 1520), Winter soys: 

" Somer, men make groat joy what tymo 
I com in 

For companyes gadereth togyther on 
tho eue of seynt martyn ; 

Ther is nother greate nor small but than 
they will drinke wyne, 

If they sholde lay theyr coto to gage to 
drynke it or it fine." 

This little glimp.se is probably alike applic- 
able to our continental neighbours and 
ourselves. Hazlitt's Popular Pocfrij. iii., 
38. Douce says, that on St. Martin's 
night boys expo.se vessels of water, which 
they suppose will be convertetl into wine. 
The parents deceive them by substituting 
wine. Does this artifice throw any side- 
light on the miracle at the marriage at 
Cana of Galilee P And are we entitled to 
put a similar interpretation on a hnniiless 
stratagem of an analogous kind noticed 
under St. Nicholas's Day? This, in some 
di 




Martin by the ser\'vle tenants to their 
lord, as a commutation for the serrice of 
carrying their lord's salt from market to 
his larder." This was for the purpose of 
curing stock for winter use, including 
Martlemas beef. Formerly a custom pre- 
vailed everywhere amongst us, though 
generally confined at present to country 
villages, of killing cows, oxen, swine, Ac, 
at this season, which were cured for the 
winter, when fresh provisions were seldom 
or never to be had. In Tusser's " Hus- 
bandry," under June, are the following 
lines : 

" When Easter comes who knows not 

than 
That veale and bacon is the man? 
And Martilmas Beefe doth bearc good 

tacke. 

When countrey folke do dainties lacke." 
With this note in " Tusser Redivivus," 
1744. p. 78. "Martlemas beef is beef 
dried in the chimney, as bacon, and is so 
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WnkUM it w«B omtal to kill the beef 
^ yrvviuon About the feast of St. 
Nov. Uth. Hall, in bis 
o4>>..^x»," ldi>7, uMWtigus 

" <lti*.<tl rtitohe* of aonw smoked beeve, 
HtiHic'U i'u u writh«n wytho since Mar- 

'• V •• ■' ' '■ '■•iiig up since Martle- 

WK> ^1 in the play of the 

•■ I' >i," 15liy. About a 

hti v;u, b«>t\veeu Uullowuias 

I4IH .livn the people of Forfar 

\%\o 1 winter provisions, about 

(uk •i.Wi>» Mere kille<l in n week: 

(hu '. V oMxHHlinjt sixteen or twenty 

«Imiu V ' i tM » liu hittl bought It hhilline's 
ttviiii I'l t'vvl. or iiu ounce of ton, would 
tuVM i,vui,<«wl«tl it frutu his neighbours like 
wtuitlfi' Vt Miirtilnias, the inlinbitnnts 
vl I'' .1 un old ewe or two, 

«u iMun, and Ufted the 

»iuvu\<M »'HH'p (i>in\\) that hiid died 
\>u Kiw tuiiom. in the latter end of 
..'.i.iiiii, V v'uctice common to the 

' ind down to nuxleru 
11 fi-om l.upos' atuitiea in 
tiuiw, ikiul uth«r stiurces. .\lmost 
uuil vory little mutton, was 
>^l by the coniniun people 
geiiei'ully no more than 
two, which were killed 
iaiiita, and Mvlted up for the 
ilui f.duily during the year. 
^1 Mnuiaii Kve is unxi- 
I unuMs in the Mid- 
II IK jiiippoiiinl to be au 
'iitelor (or about two or 
'laid That this belief is 
I It aliiiiut a hiiperfluous 
.' luvitthor often experi- 
'II IN kuuwu as " St. 
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Martin is u day 

I'luistiaiiii un the 

iit'M niiieii are then 

.1 tilt* wiiiiCs day is 

cai'tuiiuiig. .\ubanus 

that ill Kranconia there 

mI vittiiig and tlrinkin;; 

.> ■« Ml poor and 

< of .'»t. Martin 

,' rniraiU oillicr of 

(Mv 'I'hey drank, too, 

»t'ry liberally of 

«' aliMi Uiipre's 

■ UK Icllii us, that 

' • '« a kind of 

i .t of Saii^- 

Hiis wont 

, I lid fe.»tiv- 

l loni Fro- 

'«, I tind that 

uO in (lermnny 

' .1 ill what 

^rni." p. 

!U>«Miu'i> Day, 



\i sivji'A»w »*,\*» •m\ 



in the Norwav clogs, is marked with a 
goose ; for on that day they always feasted 
on a roasted goose ; they say, St. Martin 
being elected to a bishoprick, hid himself, 
(noluit episcopari^ but was discovered by 
that animal. ^Ve have transferred the 
ceremony to Michaelmas." 

Martin's, St., Rins**— In "Plaine 
Percevall the Peace-maker of England," 
1589, we read: "I doubt whether all lie 
gold that glistereth, sith St. Martins 
Hings be but copper within, though they 
be gilt without, sayes the goldsmith." In 
"The Compters Commonwealth," by W. 
Fennor, 1617, p. 28, is the following pas- 
sage: " This kindnesse is but like alchimy 
or Saint Martins rings, that are faire to 
the eye, and have a ricii outride, but if a 
man should break them a.ssiindcr and looke 
into them, they are nothing but brasse 
and copper." 

Martlemas. — Corrupted from Mar- 
tinmas, q.v. .">«? Nures,Wo«sari/,1859, in v. 

Mary Mag^dalen's Day, St.— 
{July 22). In Collinson's " Somerset- 
shire," vol. i. Alxlick and Bulston Hun- 
dred, p. 04, speaking of Stocklinch, St. 
Magdalen Parish, the author says: ".V 
revel is held hero on St. Mary Magdalen's 
Day." The Paganalia or country feasts of 
the ancients were of the same stamp with 
this of the wake. Spelman says : '' Htec 
endem sunt qute apud Kthnicos Paganalia 
dicebantur," Ac. 

Mary of Naxareth.— Of this per- 
sonage, the daughter of Anno, and wife of 
Joseph the house-builder, to whom slie 
bore several children, among the rest one 
named Jesus, a fair account is to be 
found in the Dirtiomtry of ihe Bible, 1863. 
We hear of her ininmculate conception as 
an afterthought on tho part of the Roman- 
ists, of her purification, and of her assump- 
tion ; but of the broad facts of her career 
we know little, e.specially of her early life. 
Nearly the whole narrative touching her 
is evidently fabulous, and the three car- 
<linal points, the immaculate conception 
by her mother, her own purification, ond 
her transit or a.ssumption, are absurdities, 
which seem scarcely deserving of seri- 
ous debate. In come of the admirable 
books of the late Mr. S. Laing farther par- 
ticulars will be found, ancl the present 
writer has entered into the subject more 
at large in his Ottmclres in Itrttttion to a 
hiitu and a rh<nch, 3rd ed. 1904. 

Masse Blanche.-The collective 
names given to the 300 martyrs who were 
cast into a cauldron of live coals at Utica 
(August 18). 

Matachln. — .\ dance with swords, 
of .Spanish origin, in which three persons 
took part. See Narcs, (Hon., 18.^9. in v., 

Matthe>M's, St. Day.— (Septem- 
ber 21). Philip dcThaun, in his "Livredes 
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Creatures," written about 1121, says : 
" Aj»d now we see the reason, why we 
oa^t to keep the feast of St. Matthew, of 
which many men say, that they do not 
know how to keep it, or which day to cele- 
brate. When the bi.ssextile falls on the 
following day, according to the under- 
standing of mankind, I tell you briefly, 
pay close attention, on the day which 
comes nearest that keepest its rigil, it in 
not to b« doubted, a day must not be in- 
terposed between that holy day and the 
vigil day : but therein the feast shall bo 
kept and celebrated." Wright's Trans- 
btino of the Anglo-Norman original 
("Popular Treatises on Science," 1841, 
p. 51). 

The following is from the Daily 
.Vcirs of September 22, 1868 ; the usage to 
which the description refers, has been 
overlooked by Hone and the Editor of the 
" Book of Days." : " Yestertlay being St. 
Matthew's Day, in accordance with a time 
and well-honoured custom, the senior scho- 
lars of Christ's Hospital, or what is more 
familiarly known as the Blue Coat School, 
delivered orations in the presence of the 
Ijord Mayor and Sheriffs of the City of 
Liiiidon. Early in the forenoon, the City 
'liiTiiitaries and bovs of the school attended 
•Jivine service at Chri.st's Church. Seri-icc 
l-'-inK over, the scholars repaired to the 
great hall of the school, where a very large 
aadience, principally composed of ladies, 
was assembled to hear the delivery of the 
speechea. Following the eitample of pre- 
Tiou.«. years, those Grecians who are about 
to procee<l to the Cambridge University 
delivered addresses on the benefits result- 
ing from those metropolitan hospitals 
which are called royal. Robert William 
Ije Mesurier, fifth Grecian, chose the 
Greek language in which to convey his 
opinion or the great ble.ssings resulting 
from these charities, while Charles Albert 
Stokes, first Grecian, Thonipson, mathe- 
r'atjcal medallist and Montefioro nrize- 
'I. 1868, spoke in English: AU. George 
\:thur Robarts. fourth Grecian, spoke 
in Latin : and Frederick J Biden, 
•«cond Grecian and French prijiemau. 
1868, spoke in French. Each of 
these scholars was allowed to treat 
the subject in his own way. though, for 
'lio most part, there was little difference 
, in them, the same cardinal points being 
"onched upon in each. .Vllusion was made 
the establibhment, now three centuries 
JO, of the royal hospitals by the pious 
id youthful Edward Vl. These hospitals 
Bre founded in a time of peace, and 
ttfaortly after the Reformation, and as an 
emblem of it. and they have lasted through 
the dangerous and anarchical times of 
th« reign of Queen Mary and of the Com- 



monwealth. Christ's Hospital and St. 
Bartholomew's are in close proximity, the 
one keeping its door constantly open to 
receive the sick, while the other niaintuins 
nml txlucates more than a thousand chil- 
dren, and it was only the other day that 
her Majesty the Queen laid the foundation 
of a new building in which the goo<l work 
of St. Thomas's Hospital will in future be 
carrietl on. Referring more particularly 
to Christ's Hospital, Charle.s Albert 
Stoke.i, in his English oration, said this 
foundation instructed its children for 
every branch of useful and honourable 
life, and everywhere on the face of the 
globe where there are Englishmen, ore 
her scholars to be found. Some prticee<l 
to the Universities, some to either branch 
of the navy, very many are engaged in the 
husine.ss of commerce, of whom it has been 
said that they are generally characteriBe<l 
for their intelligence, activity, and integ- 
rity, o greater honour than which could 
not be de.-iired either for them or for the 
school. The various points of the a<l- 
dresses, whether delivered in the English 
or other tongues, were taken up by the 
boys and loudly cheere<l. After the de- 
livery of the addrefwes on the subject of 
the royal hospitals, several other scholars 
procee<le<! to give miscellaneous orations 
HI Latin anil Greek, these embracing a 
translation from ' Henry VI.' into Greek 
iambics, by Reginald Hebor Hoe; n trnns- 
I.Ttioii into Lntiii Eleginrn of the ' Battle 
of Linden,' by .\rthur Lionel Smith; a 
translation into Greek Hexanieters of 
Kirke White's 'Time,' by .Mfreil Joshua 
Butler: and a translation into Latin 
Sapphics of the ' Burial of the Minni- 
sink,' by Samuel Wood. Orations were- 
also given, one in Latin by Ed^vard Mac- 
laine Field, and the other in Greek by 
Frank Henry Carter." 

Matthias, St., the Apostle.— 
(February 24). Before the alteration of 
the stvle, nccr>riling to Nicolas UJhionn- 
IniJIl of lli.ifori). p. 102), this anniversary 
vras tibserve<i in leap years on the 2">th of 
February: but according to a tract en- 

I titled The Trur Time of Kcrpimi St. 

I Maflhliis'x Dot/, 1711, the chaugc was 

I made by .Vrchbishop Sancroft. 

Maund. — .V ba.skot, a word formerly 

! in common use. In a letter from Mrs. 
Hazlitt, wife of the essayist, to her son, 
dated July 10, 1831, she says : " Your let- 
ter, which I received by the maund last 

night " But it appears to have 

been completely forgotten in this sense. 

Maundy or Shere Thursday— 
Cowell de.scribes Maundy Thursday as the 
day preceding Good Friday, when they 
commemorate and practice the commands 
of the Saviour, in washing the feet of the 
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poor, &c.. as our Kings of Euglaud have 
loug practised the good old custom on that 
day of wushiiig the feet of poor men in 
number equul to the years of their reign, 
and giving them shoes, stockings, uud 
money. Some derive the word from wan- 
datum, comTuand, but others, and I think 
much more probably, from muuiid, u kind 
of great basket or hamper, containing 
eight bales, or two fats. In the Privy 
Purse Expenses of Henry VII., under 
1494, wo have : "To thirty eight puc-r men 
in alnies, £6 Os. 4d. For thirty-eight smale 
purses, Is. Sd." — Exccrpfa llistorica. 
1833, p. 97. King Henry VIII., after the 
dissolution of his marriage with Kntherino 
of Arragon in 1533, lofused to allow her 
to keep her maundy as Queen, but per- 
mitted her to do so, if she thought proper, 
as Princess-Dowager, in much the siimu 
manner that the mother of Henry VII . 
had ill former years. Ellis prints a letter 
on this subject from the Treasurer of 
Henry VIlI's Household to Thomas Crom- 
well. 

The following is from the " Gentleman's 
Magazine " tor April 1731 i " Thursday, 
April 15, being Maunday Thursday, there 
■was distributed at the Banfjuetting 
House, Whitehall, to forty-eight poor luen 
and forty-eight poor women (the king's 
age forty-eight) boiled beef and shoulder.s 
of mutton, and siirall bowls of ale, which 
is called dinner after that, large wooden 
platters of lish and loaves, viz. undressed, 
one large old ling, and one largo dried 
cod ; twelve red herrings and twelve white 
herrings, and four half quarter loaves. 
Each person had one platter of this pro- 
vision ; after which was distributed to 
them shoes, stockings, linen, and woollen 
<!loth, and leathern bags with one 
penny, two penny, three penny, uiifl 
lour penny pieces of silver, antl 
shillings; to each about four pounds 
in \'alue. His grace the Ixiitl Arch- 
bishop of York. Lord High .\lmonpr, 
performed the annual ceremony of wash- 
ing the feet of n certain number of poor 
in the Royal Chapel, Whitehall, which 
was formerly done by the kings them- 
selves, in imitation of our Saviour's pat- 
tern of humility, Ac. James the Second 
was the last King who performed this in 
per.son." The ceremony of keeping a 
maundy is now entirely disused. King 
William III. deputed his almoner to per- 
form the pious office, which his predeces- 
sors had executed themselves. 

Among the receipts and disbursements 
of the Canons of the Priory of St. 
Mary in Huntingdon, we have: "Item, 
gyven to 12 pore men upon Shere Thors- 
da.y, 2s." In an account of Barking .\b- 
be.v, we read, inter alin, in trnnscripfs 
from the Cottonian Manuscripts and 



the " Monasticon." " Deliveryd to the 
Co'vent coke, for rushefals for Palme Sun- 
daye, xxi. pounder fygges. Item, dely- 
voryd to the seyd coke on Sher Thurs<lay 
viii pounde ryse. Item, delyveryd to the 
said coke for Shere Thursday xviii pounde 
almans." Nichols' " Illustrations of the 
Manners and Expences of .\ncient Times 
in Englanil," p. 294. That it was form- 
erly customary on this day to give, not 
only money, but pairs of shoes, appears 
by an entry in the " Privy Purse Expenses 
uf Elizabeth of York," 1502: " Itm, for 
xxxvij payre shoes for xxxvijti poore 
women at the Queenes Maundy at vd. the 
payre, xvs. vd." .\niong the ancient 
annual church disbursements of St. Mary 
at Hill, in the City of Ixindon, I find the 
following entry: "Water on Maundy 
Thursday and Easter Eve, Id." 

X writer in the " Gentleman's Maga- 
zine" states that "it is a. general 
practice of people of all ranks iu 
the Roman Catholic Church countries 
to dress in their very best deaths 
on Maundy Thursday. The churches 
are unusually adorned, and everybody 
performs what is called the Stations ; 
which is, to visit several churches, saying 
a short prayer in each, and giving olms 
to the numerous beggars who attend upon 
the occasion." .\ccording to another cor- 
respondent, the inhabitants of Paris and 
Naples made formerly this day the occa- 
sion for much religious ili.splay. 

Mawr or Mack.— In the Household 
Hook of Roger, second Lord North, under 
1575. occurs this entry: " Aug 6. Lost 
at Maw w^ the Queen, xxviijli." The 
next item is, " Lost at Priraerow " (ap- 
parently also with Queen Elizabeth), 
" xxxiijfi." On November 2 following 
his lordship lost to her majesty " at play," 
£32, and on the 22nd February, 1575-fi. 
£70. He was with Elizabeth at Kenil- 
worth, and there she won £50 more of 
him. It seems that in the later years of 
Elizabeth's reign, Maw, from having been 
a vulgar country game, grew into favour 
and fashion at Court, for in a tract 
printed in 1580, it is said : " Master Rich. 
Drake, a gentleman well bearing himselfe 
alwayes, . . . advised M. Hall as his 
friende. . . specially for the giving signes 
of hys game at Mawe, a play at cardes 
growne out of the country, from the mean- 
est, into credite at the courte with the 
greatest." What follows presently is 
curious: "In truth, quoth Hall, yester- 
night he trnde on my foote, I being at 
mawe at Mistresse -Arundels, the old and 
honorable ordinary table, as I may terme 
it. of England : but what he ment thereby 
I know not, I thnke no evil." A I.etttr 
sent bi/ F. A. toyiehimj a quarell hetwrm 
Arthur Hall and Melctiisedech Mallerie. 
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U* ««ry friend L. B. Ac. ^1580, repr. 

" Ibliscellauea Antiqua Anglicana," 

In the " True Tragedie of Richard 

ird," 1594, a eitizon, speaking of 

Lord Hftstings, says : " He is as eorxl aa 

the ue of hearts at maw." But the 

'our has been thought to have been the 

t card. See Hazlitt's Dndslev, x, 539. 

iolph thus alludes to it in bis (post- 

s) poeins, 1638 : 

" Histrio mav 
Vt maw, or gleek, or at priraero play, 
Still Madam goes to stake — " 

1 the comedy of " Patient Grissil," 1603, 
stage direction says: "A drunken 
they quarrel and grow drunk, and 
:et up the meat : the dealing of cans, 
Mt at mawe." Among the Huth 
ides, is one in prose, sine vlld notCi, 
;led, " The Groome-porters Lawes at 
we, to be observed for fulfilling the due 
ler of the game." These laws are six- 
in number. The duties of the groom- 
are defined at large in the " Anti- 
Repertorv," ed. 1807, vol. ii. p. 
8e« also Dyce's Middleton, 1840, ii., 
•nd the authority there quoted, 
8 Diary, Jan. 1, 1667-8, and Nares, 
rv. 18j9. p. 389. Taylor the Water- 
facetiously says of his hero, Nicholas 
of Harriet.sbam, the Great Eater of 
Kent ilC3(J): " Hee is no gamester, nei- 
ther at dice, or cards, yet there is not a 
man within forty miles of his head, that 
can play with him at maw." 

May. — May is generally held to be 
lerived from Mnia, the mother of Mer- 
rury, to whom the Romans offered sacri- 
ftoea on this day. But perhaps there is 
an intermixture in the ceremonies ob- 
■erred at this season of the ancient hora- 
ai^ paid to Maia and to Flora, the latter 
the Knddess of vernnl productiveness. Our 
British forefathers appear to have lighted 
fires on the Crugall or Druid's mound on 
May-day, perhaps on the .lame principle 
that such a practice was afterwards cele- 
brated on St. John the Baptist's Eve : 
and they are. moreover, said to have been 
aocnstomed to draw or hale each other 
OTW or through these fires as a pastime, 
which may have led to the tradition of 
human sacrifices. These fire-games are 
noticed in a Welsh triad, and probably 
inviilved occa.«onnI disasters. Barnes, 
Soln on Afcirni Britain, 1858. p. 18. A 
wet and cold May seems generally to have 
be«n regarded as a good portent! In our 
«vn language we get the proverb, " A hot 
N'nv makes a fat church-hav," nnd M. 
Mi'h^l. in his "Pays Basque," 18.i7, 
i^r.ttrt^ a similar superstition as prevalent 
in ''mt region. 

May-Babies — It seems that in 
vrr.f" jurts of Devonshire they have a cus- 
tom of dreasing up dolls, which they call 



May-babies, in commemoration of Charles 
II. and his concealment in the oak. The 
women and chiklren carry these about, en- 
closed in a box. and covered with a louse 
cloth. The precise origin of the usage has 
not been hitherto traL-e<l. In the same 
neighbourhood the people make an effigy of 
straw, which they dress up in royal attire, 
even to the Blue Ribbun and Garter, and 
ciirry in prnce.-ision. This also belongs to 
Oak-apple Day, and {.s more clearly indi- 
cative, prima facie, of a desire to per- 
petuate the memory of the Restoration, 

May-Cata. — A correspondent of 
" Notes and Queries " states, that in Wilt- 
shire and Devonshire cats born in Ma.v 
are not valued, because it is believed they 
will catch no mice or rats, nnd will, on 
the contrary, " bring in snakes and slow- 
worms." 

May-Day. — 

" To Islington and llogsdon runnes the 
streonie 

Of giddie people, to eate cakes and 
creame. 

Toilet, in the description of his painted 
window ffirst inserted in Steevens's Shake- 
spear, 1778), says: ''Better judges may 
decide that the in.stitution of this festival 
originated from the Roman Floralia, or 
from the Celtic La Beltine (Bal-tein), 
while I conceive it derived to us from our 
Gothic ancestors." Olaus Magnus snys ; 
■' That after their long winter, from the 
beginning of October to the end of April, 
the Nortlieru nations have u custom to 
welcome tlie returning splendtnir of the 
sun with dancing, and mutually to feast 
each other, rejoicing that a better season 
for fishing and hunting was approached." 
In honour of May Day the Goths and 
Southern Swedes nnd n ninck battle he- 
tweetr summer and winter, which ceremony 
is retaiiieil in the Isle of Man, where the 
Danes and Norwegians had been for a 
long time masters. Borlase, in his ac- 
count of Cornwall, has this observation: 
" This usage is nothing more than a gratu- 
lation of the spring"; and every nouse 
exhibited a proper signal of its approach, 
"to testify their universal joy at the re- 
vival of vegetation. An ancient custom 
still retained by the Cornish is that of 
decking their doors and porches on the 
first day of May with green boughs of syca- 
more and hawthorn, and of planting trees, 
or rather stumps of trees, before their 
houses." In the Roman Calendar I find 
the following observation on the 30th of 
April : 

" The boys go out Maying." 

There was a time when this custom waa 
observed by noble and royal personages, 
as well as the vulgar. Thus we read, in 
Chaucer's " Court of Love," that, early 
on May Day, " fourth goth al the Court, 
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both most kDcl Icat, to fetclie tlie flouris 
fraah, and braunch, and blome." Stow 
Mils ua: "Of these MavinKs ne reode, in 
tha raigne of Henry the Sixt, thnt the 
•Mermen ami sht-riffes of London being, on 
Mav Pay. at the Kishop of London's wood, 
in th« parish of Stebunheath (Stepney), 
and having there a worshipfull dinner for 
ttminoWiw and other commers, Lydgate 
tiM PMt, that was » monke of Bery. sent 
t« (bem or a pursuant n joyfull commen- 
dation of 'that season, containing sixteen 
»tavt>» in m^tt«r roiall, beginning thus : 

• Miuhti«i Flora, Goddesse of fresh 
Howt'rs. 
Which clothed hath the soyle in lustie 
gni>«nt>. 
Made bud> spring, n-ith her swete 
•hoiren, 
Kf intluPMce of the sunne-shine. 
iVjIov pU>ttM»nov of intent fnil clennc, 

Tnto th« Stutcrt which now sit here, 
Hath V(>r« downo sent her oirne daugh- 
ter tU^aif," 

(u t« IU\Yal Hoiischol<l Aci'oiint, comnuini- 
v«(«d Uy CiuvoM Or«l, Ks(j., of the Ex- 
«^het)U*ri I l^nd th«> following article: — 
" JMliy 7. T H»<n. Vll. Item, to the Moy- 

t 1 , ■. 1, fur II May, lOsh." So. 

■ ■• lunl Disoursements of 

.... ,1 ;lio I'riorv of St. Marv, in 

;\lnii," in Mr. Nichols's " Illus- 

iif the .MtinneiK and Expences 

loiit Timrx in England," 1797, 

w«i have: "Item, gjrven to 

w il, rfDixl to the mnkyng of 

\ t)f the celebration of 

1 \ Vlll. and Queen Cath- 

<< Vonctinn ambassador, 

Mian, who was present, 

'li» h«»»t account: — "On 

M.iy hi» Majesty sent two 

t;,, ' '■ ,Vmbn.<u<ndors, who 

^>, 1 to 11 pliice calle<l 

'■•• where the 

I'lebrating 
. 1 ■•■ arriving 
iUhI till li>ii)<cbiick, with 
I iM'hIiu of the kingdom, 
I Serene Queen 
.' King." The 
Hiiveinnient is 
. I imijesty pro- 

mi miles out of 
•t wiuhI, " where they 
.tith hilt gunrd, all clad 
]' bows in their 
.^1 noblemen on 
■ 'visl." Henry 
' lie earlier 
> ' -.ion. At 
I tiadition was 
>u it is now, 
' oJkMrv* that 
oonflned to 
• II" iM'iiiiii. iiMiM „ii.,li it hu de- 



rived its name, and to which it 
had been, doubtless, originally limited: 
for, on the 3rd June, lo.'io, there was, ac- 
cortling to Machyn, 'a goodlj- May-gam 
at Westraynster ai> has ben synes." There 
were, ho adds, " gyantes, morespykcs, 
giines, and drumes, and duwylles (devils), 
and iij mnre.s-dansses, and bag-pypes and 
wyolles, and mony <lysgyssyd, and the lord 
and lade of May roa gorgyously, with 
inynsterelles dyvers playng." In a May- 
gnine which took place on the 30th of May, 
l.w", in Fenchurch Street, Henry Mac- 
hyn's " Diary " informs us thnt the "Nine 
Worthies" were also represented. They 
also took part in the one which was cele- 
brated on the 24th June l.WJ. On May 
Dav, I.ViU, a company of people gathered 
at Westminster, in boats opposite the pal- 
ace, and began throwing eggs and oranges 
at each other, and some set fire to squiTis, 
one of which fell upon a barrel of gun- 
powder, and nearly caused the death of 
several person.s, but by good fortune only 
one was <lrowned. 

In parts of Huntingdonshire, the poor 
people go •■ sticking," or gathering sticks 
lor fuel in Warboys WoikI on May Day. 

There is an engraving of the IStli century 
wlipip 11 fiddler and two women described 
as milkmaids are dancing, one of the 
dancei.s having on her hcaaa silver plate, 
which WHS borrowed for the occasion. 
Bourne tells tis that, in his time, 
i'l the villages in the North of Eng- 
Inml. the jiiveiiilo part of both sexes were 
woiii to rise a little after midnight on the 
nioriiiiit; of that day, and walk to some 
neighbouring wood, accompanied with 
music and the blowing of horns, where 
they broke down branches from the trees 
and adorned them with nosegays and 
crowns of flowers. This done, they re- 
tnrne<l homewards with their booty, about 
flie time of sunrise, and made their doors 
and windows triumph in the flowery spoil. 
See MfHiilnlcii f'ollcye, Oj'ford. 

Shakespear says, it was impossible 
to make the people sleep on May 
morning, nii<l that they rose early 
to observe the rites of May. Stubbes, 
in his " Anatomy of Abuses," 1583, 
sliews the darker side of the picture: 
" Against Mnie — everv parishe, tonne, 
and village, assemble themselves together, 
botlie men, women, and children, olde and 
vong. even all indifferently: and either 
gnyng all together, or deuidyng them- 
selves into companies, they goo some to the 
woodes and groves, some to the hilles and 
mountaines, some to one place, some to 
another, where they spende all the night 
in pastymes, and in the raornyng they 
returno, bringing with them birch, bowes, 
and braunches of trees, to deck their as- 
semblies with.Tll." — "I have heard it 
ere<lil)ly reporfe<l." he adds, " (and that 
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rira voc«) by men of great gravitie, cre- 
dit*, aod reputation, that of fourtie, three 
•core, or a hundred maides goying to the 
woode ouer night, there have scarcely 
the thirde parte of them returned home 
againe undefiled." In Braithwaite's 
" Whimzies," 1631, p. 132, speaking of a 
Ruffian, the autlior says: "His sove- 
raignty is showne highest at May-games, 
vakes, summerings, and rush-bearings." 
In " The Laws of the Market," 1677, un- 
der "The Statutes of the Streets of this 
City against Noysances," 29, (reprinted 
from Stowe's Survey, 1633), 1 find the fol- 
lowing : " No man shall go in the streets 
by night or by day with bow bent, or 
arrows under his girdle, nor with sword 
anscabbar'd under pain of imprisonment ; 
or with hand-gun, having therewith pow- 
der and match, except it be in a usual 
May-game or sight." The Court of James 
I. and the populace long preserved the 
obaenrance of the day, as Spelmaii re- 
marked. " May is the merry moneth — 
on the first day, betimes in the morning, 
shall young fellowes and mayds be so en- 
veloped with a mist of wandring out of 
their wayes, that they shall fall into 
ditches one upon another. In the after- 
Doone, if the skie cloare up, shall bo a 
Ktinking stirre nt Pickehatch, with the 
solemne revels of morico-dancing, and the 
hobbic-horse so neatly presented, as if one 
of the masters of the parish had playd it 
Umselfe. Against this high-day, likewise, 
■hAll he such preparations for merry meet- 
ingis, that divers durty sluts shall bestow 
more in stuffe, lace, and making up of a 
gowne and a peticote, then their two 
wages come to, besides the benefits 
odles' ends and kitchen stuffe."— 
TOraeuli, 1623. A few other literary 
aDuaoDS may be interesting : 

" If thou lov'st me then, 

6t«al forth thy father's house to-morrow 
night ; 

And in the wood, a league without the 
town, 

Where I did meet thee once with 
Helena, 

To do observance to a morn of May, 

There will I stay for thee." 
Mid*. N. Dream, act i. sc. 1. 

" And though our May-lord at the feast, 

Beemed very trimly clad. 
In cloth by his owne mother drest, 

Tet comes not neere this lad." 
Browne's Shrphtrd't Pipe, 1614. 

" On May Morning. 
" Now the bright morning star, day's 

harbinger. 
Cornea dancing from the East, and leads 

with her 



gowne 

pWer 

■ _« : 



The flow'ry May, who from her green 

lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale prim- 
rose. 
Hail ! bounteous May ! that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire : 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song. 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 



In Merrick's " Hesperides " 
allusions to customs on May 



—Milton. 
are several 
Day. 

In the " Life of Mrs. Piikington " the 
writer says, " They took places in the wag- 
gon, and cjuitted London early on May 
morning; and it being the custom in this 
month for the passengers to give the wag- 
goner at every inn a ribbon to adorn his 
team, she soon discovered the origin of 
the proverb, ' as fine as a horse ' ; for, be- 
fore they got to the end of their journey, 
the poor boasts were alitio.st blinded by the 
tawdry party-coloured flowing honours of 
their heads." The Sheffieid Daily Tele- 
graph of May 2, 1889, says : " Yesterday 
the annual parade of dray horses owned 
by the Midland Railway Company took 
place. Of the 113 animals forming the 
Sheffield stud no less than a hundred put 
in an appearance at the Wicker Goods Sta- 
tion. The horses were, without exception, 
in splendid condition, and the decorations 
showed that the draymen had taken great 
pains in polishing the harness and general 
equipment. A dray horse at work is not 
expected to be a thing of beauty ; but yes- 
terday the horses attending the annual 
parade looked as gay as circumstances 
would permit, with bright ribbons at- 
tached to their manes ana tails, and with 
the brasswork of the harness polished to 
brilliancy. In order to encourage the 
men to groom the horses well and to keep 
the harness in condition, a number of 
prizes are annually given for the best- 
groomed horses. 

On New May Day the cart,' wag- 
gon, and brewers' horses are usually deco- 
rated with ribbons and rosettes, and in 
many cases now new reins and whips are 
provided. This happened in 1D03. In 
1892, May-Day falling on a Sunday, the 
observance took place on the day previous. 

Martin, speaking of the Isle of Lewis, 
says that " the natives in the village Bar- 
vas retain an antient custom of sending a 
man very early to cross Barvas river every 
first day of May, to prevent any females 
crossing it first ; for that, they say, would 
hinder the salmon from coming into the 
river all the year round. They pretend 
to have learn'd this from a foreign sailor, 
who was ship-wreck'd upon that coast a 
long time ago. This observation they 

BB 
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maintain to be true, from experience." 
For an account of the May-day celebra- 
tions in France before the Revolution of 
1789, see Deuce's " lUust. of Shakespear," 
vol. ii., pp. 463, 4C8, 471. Compare Evil 
May Day, IrisK May Custom), and Mor- 
ris Dance. 

May-Day, Old. — May 11. In the 
Tears of Old May Day, ascribed to Lovi- 
bond, are some stanzas in allusion to the 
alteration in the style. 

May-Dew. — It was long an article 
of popular faith in Eastern and Western 
Europe, that a maiden, washing herself 
with dew from the hawthorn on the first 
day of May at daybreak, would preserve 
her beauty for ever, the operation being 
of course annually repeated. In 1515 we 
find Catherine of Arragon, accompanied 
by twenty-five of her ladies, sallying out 
on May-Day to gather the dew for the 
purpose of preserving her complexion, and 
in 1633 the Spanish Infanta Maria is de- 
scribed by Howell in one of his Familiar 
Letters as doing the same thing in the 
country, where she waa staying at a casa 
de eampo belonging to her royal father 
near Madrid, while Prince Charles was 
paying his addresses to her. In the Morn- 
ing Post, Monday, May 2nd, 1791, it was 
mentioned, " that yesterday, being the 
first of May, according to annual and 
superstitious custom, a number of persons 
went into the fields and bathed their faces 
with the dew on the grass, under the idea 
that it would render them beautiful." At 
a village in Sussex, about 1810, the lasses 
■sed to repair to the woods early on May 
morning, and gather the dew, which they 
sprinkled over their faces as a preserva- 
tive against freckles, and to secure their 
good looks until the next anniversary. 

Pepys notes in his " Diary," under 
Mav 28, 16G7: "My wife away down 
witn Jane and W. Hewer to Wool- 
wich, in order to a little ayre and to 
lie there to-morrow, and so to gather May- 
dew tomorrow morning, which Mrs. Tur- 
ner hath taught her is the only thing in 
the world to wash her face with ; and I 
am contented with it." On the 9th of 
May, 1669, Mrs. Pepys " went with her 
coach abroad " for the same purpose. Lord 
Braybrooke refers to Hone's " Every Day 
Book," where the cose of belief in this dis- 
solvent (as Aubrey calls it) in 1791, is 
noticed. See Aubrey's Miaeellanies, 1696, 
ed. 1857, p. 127. 

At Venice, as early as 1081, mention oc- 
curs of a Dogaressa, who, when she rose, 
bathed her cheeks with dew ; but this was 
a daily process, undertaken from a simi- 
lar motive. She was by birth a Greek. 
Hazlitt's Venetian Rejpublie, 1900, ii.. 
752. 



May Fair. — St. James's Fair (q. v.) 
was removed to Brookfield, Westminster, 
adjoining to Piccatlilly, in 1688, and was 
held annually on May-Day and for about a 
fortnight after. It proved as great a 
nuisance in its new place of settlem«st 
as it had in its original one. In 1709 a 
pamphlet appeared, giving reoJOBS for 
the suppression of this fair. " Multitudes 
of the booths erected iu thi« Fair," we are 
told, " are not for trade and merchandise, 
but for musickc, shows, drinking, raffling, 
lotteries, stage-plays, and drolls. It is a 
very unhappy circumstance of this Fair, 
that it begins with the prime beauty or 
the ^ear, in which manv innocent persons 
incline to walk into the fields and out- 
parts of the city to divert themselves, as 
they very lawfully may." A farther ac- 
count of Mav Fair may be found in Mr. 
Wheutley's Piccadilly, 1870, pp. 200-208. 
May Garlands.— In Martin Par- 
ker's ballad of "The Milkmaid's Life," 
there is a passage to the immediate pur- 
pose: — 

" Upon the first of May, 
With garlands fresh and gay. 
With mirth and music sweet. 
For such a season meet, 
They passe their time away — " 

These garlands are described by Robert 
Fletcher in his " Poems," 1666: — 

"Heark, how Amyntas in melodious loud 
iShrill raptures tunes his horn-pipe I 

whiles a crowd 
Of snow-white milk-maids, crowned with 

garland gay, 
Trip it to the soft measures of his lav ; 
And fields with curds and cream like 

green-cheese Ijre ; 
This now or never is the Gallaxie. 
If the facetious gods ere taken were 
With mortal beauties and disguis'd, 'til 

here. 
See how they mix societies, and tosse 
The tumbling ball into a willing losse. 
That th' twining Ladyes on their necks 

might take 
The doubled kisses which they first did 

stake." 

In the dedication to " CoL Marten's 
Familiar Epistles to his Ladv of Delight," 
by E. Gayton, 1663, we have the fol- 
lowing allusion to this custom : " What's 
a May-day milking-pail without a garland 
and a fiddle?" " .\n antient poor 
woman" (an old writer relates) "went 
from Wapping to London to buy flowers, 
about the 6th or 7th of May, 1660, to make 
garlandj for the dav of the King's pro- 
clamation (that is, ^av 8th), to gather 
the youths together to dance for the gar- 
land ; and when she had bought the flow- 
ers, and was going homewards, a cart went 
over part of Eer body, and bruised her for 
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it, just befor« the doors of such as she 
might vex thereby. But since, she remains 
in a great deal of misery by the bruise 
she hod cotten, and cryed out, the devil ! 
uying the devil hiid owe<l her a sliaroe. 
and now thus he had paid her. It's judged 
at the writing hereof that she will never 
overgrow it." Henri Misson, who was in 
England in the time of Charles II., says: 
" On the first of May, and the five or six 
days followinst, all the pretty young coun- 
try girls that .serve the town with milk, 
"ress themselves up very neatly, and bor- 
iw abundance of silver plate, whereof 
,_jev make a pyramid, which they adorn 
with ribbands and flowers, and carry upon 
their heads, instead of their common nulk- 
pails. In this ©quipaRe, accompanied by 
some of their fellow milk-maids and a bag- 
pipe or fiddle, they go from door to door, 
dancing before the houses of their custo- 
mers, in the midst of boys and girls that 
follow them in troops, and every body 

g'vea them .something." The children at 
lip, in Oxfordshire, used to carry about 
their May garlands, singing : 

" Good morning, Missis and Master, 
I wish you a happy day ; 
Please to smell my garland. 
Because it is the first of May," 

A writer in the Morning Post, May 2, 
1791, says: "I remember that in walking 
that same morning between Hounslow and 
Brentford, I was met by two distinct par- 
ties of girls with garlands of flowers, who 
begged money of me, saying ' Pray, Sir, 
member the garland.' " 
May GoslingT'— In the North of 
ngland, they appear to have had a May 
iling, eouivalent to the April Fool. A 
rrespondent of the " Gent. Mag." for 
April, 1791, says: — "A May gosling, on 
the first of May, is mode with ns much 
eagerness, in the North of England, as an 
April Noddy or Fool, on the first of April." 

May Hiringrs-— At those, which were 
Id in Lincolnshire in 1902, not one girl 
twenty, engaged for the farmhouse, 
onld undertake the duties of milking, 
hich was once a sine qua non of almost 
every such domestic. The majority of ser- 
vants now stipulate for a weekly holiday, 
and in most cases at least one evening or 
one afternoon " off " per week has to be 
led. The wages demanded, too, 
» substantial increase over those 
obtained a few years ago. Girls of 
and 15 years of age going into general 
rviee asked as many pounds per year, 
id boys for the farm were equally pre- 
bcious." — Daily Telegraph, May, 22, 
9<r2. ' 

May, Lord and Lady or Queen 

of. — In " The Knight of the Burning 
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Pestle," 1613, Rafe, one of the characters, 
appears as Lord of the May : 

" And, by the common-councell of my 

fellows in the Strand, 
With gilded staff, and crossed skarfe, 

the May-Lord here I stand." 

He adds : 

" The Morrice rings while hobby horse 
doth foot it featoualy ;" 

and, addressing the group of citizens as- 
sembled around him, "from the top of 
Coaduit-head," says: 

" And lift aloft your velvet heads, and 

slipping of your gowne, 
With bells on legs, and napkins cleane 

unto your shoulders ti'de. 
With scarfs and garters as you please, 

and Hey for our town cry'd : 
March out and shew your willing minds, 

by twenty and by twenty. 
To Hogsdon or to Newington, where 

ale and cakes are plenty. 
And let it nere be saiu for shame, that 

we, the youths of London, 
Lay thrumming of our caps at home, 

end left our custome undone. 
Up then, I say, both voung and old, 

both man and maid, a Maying, 
With drums and guns that bounce 

aloud, and merry taber playing." 

" It appears," says Douce, " that the 
Lady of the May was sometimes carried 
in procession on men's shoulders ; for Ste- 
phen Batman, speaking of the Pope and 
his ceremonies, states that he is carried 
on the backs of four deacons, ' after the 
manor of carying whytepot queenes in 
Western May games. There can be no 
doubt that the Queen of May is the legiti- 
mate representative of the Goddess Flora 
in the Roman Festival." Browne thus 
describes the Queen or Lady : 

" As I liaue scene the Lady of the May 
Set in an nrbour (on a Holy-day) 
Built by the May-pole, where the iocund 

swaines 
Dance with the maidens to the bagpipes 

straines. 
When enuious night commands them to 

be gone. 
Call for the merry youngsters one by one. 
And for their well performance soone 

disposes, 
To this a garland interwoue with roses ; 
To that^ a earned hooke or well-wrought 

scrip ; 
Gracing another with her cherry lip : 
To one her garter, to another then 
A hand-kerchiefe cast o're and o're 

ngen : 
And none returneth emptie that hath 

spent 
His paines to fill their rurall rneri* 

ment — " 
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In the " Gent. Mag." for October, 1793, 
there is a curious anecdote of Dr. Geddes, 

the wclt-lciiovvu translator of the Bible, 
wlio, it should seem, was fond of innocent 
festivities. Ue was seen in the summer of 
thot your, " mounted on the poles behind 
the dueen of the Ma;^ at Marsden Fair, 
Co. Oxon." .\t Cambridge they beg money 
for "the poor May Lady," a figure dressed 
jtrotoxquely by the children. 

" The bush of hawthorn," observes 
a writer, "or, as it is called, May, 
placed at the doors on this day, 
may point out the first fruits or 
tho Spring, ft.s this is one of the earliest 
tiiHW whicn blossoms." Ihre, in his "Suio- 
(idlliic Glossary," makes mention of tho 
Kinti or Lord of May upon the Continent 
(tom. ii. p. 118, sub. v.). The desicuation 
of " Lady of May " conferred by the ano- 
nymous luitlinr or the " Justes of the Mnn- 
ofliN of May and June," 1507, on the Prin- 
oetm Mary, us patroness of the Lists, has, 
at coiirse", no connection with the old Eiik- 
liah custom here illustrated. But it 
■hewa that the title was sufficiently 
popular nt that time to tempt the 
author of the "Justea" to employ 
it for his own purposes. Hazlitt's 
Poiiiiliir I'oriry, ii, 109 et /cgq. Much 
(ho Hiiine is to be pre<ltcat.ed of the 
pretty niiK''iint, »vhieh takes place annu- 
" at >V " ■■ 



Wliitelands College, 
tintive of tho Into Mr. Ruskin 
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Matypole. Bourne, speaking of the 
(Irnt "I May. tell.s us : " The after-part of 
I ho tliiy is ihii'tly spout in dancing round 
u lull txill. wbii'li IS L-ullo<l a May poll; 
wliii'h [)i<iMK pliui'd in ii convenient part 
iif the villiiK<", Mtands there, as it were 
(lonM'i ralivl to the Ootldess of Flowers, 
wifhiiul till' least violation offered to it, 
ill tliii vvliolo circlo of the year." The 
author of "'I'lio Way to Things by Words," 
,t(i., very proporly points out, that Mny- 
piilo in a iilnixniHiiv, for the French call 
tliii Miiiiio ifiitnj tho Miii. We are told by 
tho niiMio tvriter that the column of May 
(whoinHi our May-pole) was the great 
Ktunditrd of justice in the Ey-Commons or 
h'totdK of May. Here it was that the 
|ioi>|>to, if they saw cause, deposed or pun- 
iKhxd llii'ir novornors, their barons, un<l 
thoir kiiiK*. The jmine's bough or wand 
|ul Ihitt liiiiu diM'ontinuetl and only faintly 
repreaontiHl by a trifling nosegay), and 
the iilulf or nid of authority in the civil 
mid ill tho military (for it was the mace 
(if civil power and the truncheon of the 
ttahl iillii'oiii), aw both derived hence. 
Kttyxloi', miyii Biirlaso, thinks that the 
euttoin of the Maypole took its rise from 
iha onriiiMil donii'o of the people to see 
ibttir kiiiK, who mUIoui appearing at other 
Mniti*. iiiiidu III* prooOMton at this time of 
yuni \i, llin iirMt anembly of the States 
liulil In tho open oir. In the "British 



Apollo," (it is said) : " It was a custom 
among the ancient Britons, before con- 
certed to Christianity, to erect these May- 
poles, adorned with flowers, in honour of 
the Goddess Flora ; and the dancing of 
the milk-maida may be only a corruption 
of that custom in complyance with the 
town." Tollett tells us, that the May 
Pule in his window " is painted yellow and 
black, in spiral lines." Speliuan's "Glos- 
sary " mentions the custom of erecting 
a tall May Pole, painted with various 
colours, and Shakespear, in " A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, act iii. sc. 2, speaks 
of a painted May Pole. Upon our pole 
(adds Mr. Tollett) are displayed St. 
George's red cross or the banner of Eng- 
land, and a white penon or streamer, 
emblazoned with a red cross, terminating 
like the blade of a sword ; but the delinea- 
tion thereof is much faded. Stukeley, in 
his " Itinorarium," 1724, p. 29, says: 
"There is a Mav Pole near Horn Castle, 
Lincolnshire, where probably stood an 
Hermes in Roman times. The boys annu- 
ally keep up the festival of the I'loralia on 
May Day, making a procession to this 
hill with May gads (as they call them) in 
their hands. "This is » white willow wand, 
the bark peel'd off, ty'd round with cow- 
slips, a tnvrsus of the Batchaiinls. At 
night they nave a bonefire, and other mer- 
riment, which is really a sacrifice, or reli- 
gious fe.stival." Borlose, speaking of the 
manners of the Cornish people, says: — 
" From towns they make excursions on 
May Eve into the country, cut down a 
tall elm, bring it into the town with re- 
joicings, and having fitted a straight 
taper polo to the end of it, and painted 
it, erect it in the most public part, and, 
upon holidavs and festivals, dress it with 
garlands of flowers, or ensigns and 
streamers." Owen, in his " WeLsh Dic- 
tionary," voce " Bedwin," a birch-tree, 
explains it also by " a May-pole, because 
it was alway.e," he says, " made of birch. 
— It WHS customary to have games of vari- 
ous sorts round the Bedwen ; but the chief 
aim, and on which tho fame of the village 
depended, was, to preserve it from being 
stolen away, as parties from other places 
were continually on tho watch for an op- 
portunity ; who, if successful, had their 
teats recorded in songs on the occasion." 

It appe.irs from a stage direction in the 
" Mountebanks' Masque " — " Paratlox his 
Disciples, and the May-pole, all daunce " 
— that the latter was much like the modern 
"Jack in the Green," and formed, like 
it, the central figure in the dance. In an 
account of Parish Expences in Coates's 
" Hist, of Reading," p. 216, A.n. 1504, we 
have : " It. payed for felling and bryngy'g 
home of the bow (bough) set in the M'cat- 
plaoe, for settyng up of the same, mete 
and drink, viii*." In tho Chapel Warden's 
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Accounts of Brentford, under the year 
, is the following article: " Received 
T the May-pole, £1 4s." In North- 
irooke|8 " Treotise against Dicing," Ac, 
I is the following passage: "What 
make our yong men at the time of 
? Do they not vse nightwatchings to 
id steal yong trees out of other mens 
ide, and bring them home into their 
le with minstrels playing before: 
, when they haue set itVp, they will 
ke it with floures and garlandes, and 
4lannce round, (men and women togither, 
moBte vnseemly and intolerable, as I haue 
prooed before), about the tree, like vnto 
the children of Israeli that dnunced about 
the golden calfe that they hnd set vp," Ac. 
"tubbes, in his " Anatomic of Aouses," 
1583, says: "But their cheefest Jewell 
they bring home from thence (the woods) 
is their Maie poole, whiche they bring 
home with greute veneration, as thus. 
They have twentie or fourtie yoke of oxen, 
every oxe havyng a sweete nosegaie of 
flowers tyed on the tippe of his homes, 
and these oxen drawe home this Maie 
poole, (this stinckyng idoll rather), which 
IS covered all over with flowers and 
bearbes, bounde rounde aboute with 
■tringes, from the top to the bottome, and 
•ooietyme painted with variable colours, 
•with two or three hundred men, women, 
and cliildren followyng it, with greate de- 
Totion. And thus beyng reared up, with 
handkercheifes and flagges streamyng on 
the toppe, they strawe the ground aboute, 
binde greene boughes about, it, sett up 
Sommer haules, bowers, and arbours hard 
bjr it. And then fall they to banquet and 
fea*t, to leaps and daunce aboute it, as 
the heathen people did at the dedication 
of their idolles, whereof this is a perfect 

tatterne, or rather the thyng itself." 
odge, in his " Wita Miserie," 1590, p. 
27, describing usury, says: "His spec- 
ies hang beating . . . like the flag in 
le top of a May pole." James I. pub- 
■|«d bis ordinance in respect to lawful 
rta, among which this is included, in 
1618, and bv Charles I.'s warrnnt, dated 
Oct. 18. 1033. it had been .similarly en- 
acted, that, " for his good peoples lawfutl 
racreation, after the end of Divine 8er- 
Tice, his good people be not disturbed, 
latted, or discouraged from any Inwfiill 
recreation : such as dancing, either men 
«r women; archery for men, leaping, 
raiiltiiig, or any other such harmless re- 
creations ; nor from having of May games. 
'Whitson Ales, and Morris dances, and 
the setting up of May poles, and other 
•liortB therewith used ; so as the same be 
fad ill due and convenient time, without 
iment or neglect of Divine Service. 
" at women shall have leave to carry 
to the church, for the decorating of 
according to their old custom. But 



with all his Majesty doth hereby account 
still n.s prohibited, all unlawful games to 
be used on Sundays only, as bear and bull- 
baitings, interludes, and, at all tiroes in 
the meaner sort of people by law pro- 
hibited, bowling." — Harris's Life of 
I'ltarles /., p. 48, note. It was against 
this royal manifesto that Henry Burton 
directed his Judgments upon Sabbath- 
Drciikeia, 1(341 — au evidence of the in- 
creasing power of the Puritans. Here 
we of course find tnany particulars about 
May-games and the May-pole : — 

" .^t Dartmouth, 1634, upon the coming 
forth and publishing of the ' Book of 
Sports,' a company of yonkers, on May- 
day nioruinK, before day, went into the 
country to fetch home a May-pole with 
drumme and trumpet, whereat the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants were affrighted, sup- 
posing some enemies bad lanoed to sack 
them. The pole being thus brought home, 
and set up, they began to drink healths 
about it, till they could not stand so steady 
as the pole did : whereupon the mayor 
and justice bound the ringleaders over to 
the sessions; whereupon, these complain- 
ing to the Archbishop's Vicar-^enerall, 
then in his visitation, he prohibited the 
justices to proceed against them in regard 
of the King's Book. But the justices ac- 
quainted him they did it for their disorder 
in transgressing the bounds of the book. 
Hereupon, those libertines scorning at 
authority, one of them fell suddenly into 
a consumption, whereof he shortly after 
died. Now, although thi.* revelling was 
not on the Lord's Day, yet being upon any 
other day, and especially May-day, the 
May-po!e set up thereon giving occa.sion 
to the prophanation of the Lord's Day 
the whole year after, it was sufficient to 
provoke Gixi to send plagues and judg- 
ments among them." The greater part 
of the examples are levelled at summer- 

Roles. B^ an ordinance of the Long Par- 
ament, in April 1644, among other refer- 
ences, all May poles were taken down, 
and removed by the constables, church- 
wardens, &c. The ordinance states: — 
"And because the prophanation of the 
Lords Dav Imth been heretofore greatly 
occasioiiet! hy May-poles la heathenish 
vanity, generally abused to superstition 
and wickedness), the Lords and Commons 
do further order and ordain, that all and 
singular Mavpoles, that are, or shall be 
erected, shall be taken down and removed 
by the Con.stablos, Borsholders, Tything 
men, potty Constables, and Church War- 
dens of the parishes and places where the 
same be: and that no May pole shall be 
hereafter set up. erected, or suffered to 
be within this Kingdoms of England or 
Dominion of Wales." — Die Sabbathi, 6 
April, 1(544. The officers were to be fined 
five shillings weekly, till the poles w" — 
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wmuoved. Hiuband'* "Collection," 1646, 
p. 479. During a long ■accMaion of years, 
bowaror, notnrithatanding the Puritan 
•ntipathy to them, Majr-polea continued 
to iloutiah, and to be a favourite feature 
in the May aportii. William Kennor, in 
hia PasquU'i Palinodia, 16Ui, bag left us 
■ ourioua deaoription of this object and 
uaage: 

" Fairoly we marched on, till our ap- 
proach 
Within the cpacioua paMage of the 
Strand, 

Objected to our sight a summer-broach. 
Ycleap'd a May Pole, which, in all 
our land. 

No city, towne, nor streete can parallel, 

Nor can the lofty spire of Clarken-well, 

Although we have the advantage of a 
rocke, 

Pearoh up more high his turning 
woathor-cock. 

" Stay, quoth my Muse, and here be- 
hold a signe 

Of hnrralesse mirth and honest neigh- 
bourhood, 

Whore 111] the parish did in one combine 
To mount the rod of poaee, and none 
wilhntofjd : 

When no cupritious constables disturb 
thvm, 

Nor justice of the peace did seek to curb 
them, 

Nor peevish puritan, in rayling sort. 

Nor over-wise cliurfli-wardon, spoyl'u 
the sport. 

" Hnppy the age, and harmlesse were 
tiio dayea. 
(I''nr then true love and amity was 
found), 

When every village did a Maypole raise. 
And Wliitson-tucs and May-games did 
abound : 

And all the lusty yonkers, in a rout. 

With morry lasses dauuc'd the rod 
about, 

Then I''riond.«hip to their banquets bid 
the guests, 

And poore men fnr'd the better for their 
toasts. 

" The lords of castles, manners, townes, 
and towers, 
Rejoic'd when they beheld the farm- 
ers flourish. 

And would come downe unto the sum- 
mer bowers 

To see the country gallants dance the 
Morrice. 
• ••••• 

" But since the Summer poles were over- 
thrown. 
An all good sports and merriments 
deoay'd. 

How times and men are chang'd, so 
well is knowne. 



It were but labour lost if more were 
said. 

" Alas, poore Hay Pole* ; what should 

be the canse 
That you were almost banish'd from 

the earth? 
Who never were rebellious to the lawes : 
Your greatest crime was hannlesse, 

honest mirth : 
What fell malignant spirit was there 

found, 
To cast your tall Pyramides to ground 
To be some envions nature it appeares. 
That men might fall together by the 

eares. 

" Some fiery, zealous brother, full of 
splcene, 
That all the worlde in his deepe wis- 
dom scornes. 
Could not endure the May-pole should 
be seene 
To weare a coxe-combe higher than 
his homes : 
He took it for an idoU, and the feast 
For sacrifice unto that painted beast ; 
Or for the wooden Trojan asse of sinne. 
By which the wicked merry Greeka 
came in. 

" But I doe hope once more the day 

will come, 
That vou shall mount and pearch your 

COCKS OS high 
As ere you did, and that the pipe and 

drum 
Shall bid defiance to j[our enemy ; 
And that all fidlers, which in comers 

lurke, 
And have been almost starv'd for want 

of work. 
Shall draw their crowds, and, at your 

exaltation. 
Play mony a fit of merry recreation. 

" And you, my native town, which was, 

of old, 
(When as thy bonfires buru'd and 

May -poles stood, 
And when thy wassall-cups were uncon- 

trol'd), 
The summer bower of peace and 

neighbourhood. 
Although, since these went down, thou 

lyst forlorn, 
By factious schismes and humours over- 
borne. 
Some able hand I hope thy rod will 

raise. 
That thou mayst see once more thy 

happy daies. 

In "The Honestie of this Age," by 
Bamabe Rych, 4to. Lend. 1615, p. 5. la 
the following passage: "the ouuntry 
swnine, that will sweare more on Sundaieft, 
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dancing about a May pole, then he will 
doe all the week after at nis work, will 
have a cast at me." "This day shall be 
erected long wooden idols, called May- 
poles -. whereat many greasie churles shall 
murmure, that will not bestow so much as 
a faggot sticke towards the warming of 
the poore : an humour that, white it 
seemes to smell of conscience, favours in- 
deed of nothing but covetousnesse." — Vox 
Graculi, 1623. It is to bo suspected, never- 
theless, that, as Cromwell's personal as- 
cendancy asserted itself, greater tolerance 
prevailed. There are in a volume printed 
in 1657, called " Wit a-Sporting," by 
Henry Bold, some verses, which were not 
improbably conveyed from an earlier 
writer (much of Lis matter was stolen 
from Herrick) : 

"The May Pole. 
•• The May Pole is up. 
Now give me the cup, 
I'll drink to the garlands around it, 
But first unto those 
Wliose hands did compose 
The glory of flowers that crown'd it." 
After the Restoration, May poles were 
permitted to return. Hall, however, pro- 
tested against this revival in his " Fune- 
bria F'lorjo, the Downfall of May Games," 
16«jf). .At the end is a copy of verses (in 
which he makes the May-pole recapitulate 
proprtH peTSOtiA) the evils with which his 
introduction was fraught to the cause of 
religion and morality. Another copy of 
the verses is to be found in Harl. MS., 
12*21, and is there entitled: "A May 
Po<3les Speech to a Traveller." Possibly 
the lines were merely appropriated by 
Hall. The May-Pole is mode to say : 
" I have a mighty retinue, 
The scum of all the raskall crew 
Of fidlers, pedlers, jayle-scap't slaves, 
Of tinkers, turn-coats, tospot knaves, 
Of theeves and scape-tnrifts many a one, 
With bouncing Besse, and jolly Jone, 
With idle boyes, and journey-men, 
And vagrants that their country run ; 
Yea, hobby-horse doth hither prance, 
Maid-Marrian and the Morrice-dance. 
Mv summons fetcheth, far and near, 
All that can swagger, roar, and swear, 
All that can dance, and drab and drink, 
They run to mee as to a sink. 
These mee for their commander take, 
And I do them my blackguard make. 
The honour of the Sabbath-day 
My dancing-greens have ta'en away. 
Let preachers prate till they grow wood, 
>\ljere 1 am they can do no good." 
At page 10, Hall says: "The most of 
the<e May-poles are itollen, yet they give 
ont that tne poles are given them. — 
"There were two May-pofts set up in my 
Dkriab (King's-Norton) ; the one was stol- 
Ma, and the other was given by a profcst 



papist. That which was stollen was snid 
to be given, when 'twas proved to their 
faces that 'twas stollon, and they were 
made to acknowledge their oSence. This 
pole that was stollen was rated at five 
shillings: if all the poles one with another 
were so rated, which were stollen this 
May, what a considerable svim would it 
amount to I Fightings and bloodshed are 
usual at such meetings, insomuch that 'tis 
a common saying, that 'tis no festival un- 
less there bee some fit^hting." " If Moses 
were angry," he says in another poge, 
" when he saw the people dance about a 
golden calf, well may we be angry to see 
people dancing the ntorrire about a post 
in honour of a whore, as you shall see 
anon." " Had this rudeness," he adds. 
" been acted only in some ignorant and 
obscure parts of the land, I had beeu 
silent ; but when I perceived that the com- 
plaints were general from all parts of the 
land, and that even in Cheapside itself 
the rude rabble had set up this ensign of 
prophaneness, and had put the lord-mayor 
to the trouble of seeing it pulled down, I 
could not, out of my dearest respects and 
tender compassion to the land of my nati- 
vity, and for the prevention of the like 
disorders (if possible) for the future, but 
put pen to paper, and discover the sinful 
rise and vile prophaneness that attend 
such misrule." In "The Lord's Loud 
Call to England," published by H. Jessey, 
1660, there is given part of a letter from 
one of the Puritan party in the North, 
dated "Newcastle, 7th of May, 1660": 
" Sir, the countrey. as well as the town, 
abounds with vanities ; now the reins ot 
liberty and licentiousness are let loose : 
May-poles, and players, and juglers, ond 
all things else, now pass current. Sin 
now appears with a brazen face," Ac. 
But the resistance and exposure were 
vain. The May-pole was never again sup- 
pressed, till modern feeling operated 
against it. Pepys notes the erection of 
the Strand May-pole under date of June 
1, 1663. The Rural Dance about the May- 



1671: 

" Come lasses and lads, take leave of 
your dads, 
And awny to the May-pole hie ; 
For every he has got him a she, 
And the minstrel's standing by. 
For Willy has gotten his JiU, and 

Johnny has |!ot his Joan. 
To jig it, jig it, jig it, jig up and down. 

" Strike up, says Wat. Agreed, says 

Kate, 
And, I prithee, fidler, play : 
Content, says Hodge, and so sajs 

Madge, 
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For this is a holiday ! 
Then every man did put hia hat off to 

his laEs, 
And every girl did curchy, curchy, 

curchy on the grass. 

" Begin , says Hall. Aye, aye, says 

We'll lead up Packington's Pound : 
No, no, says >ioIl. And so, says Doll, 

We'll first have Sellenger's Round. 
Then every man begau to foot it round 

about, 
And every girl did jet it, jet it, jet 
it, in and out. 

" You're out, says Dick. 'Tis a lie, says 
Nick; 
The fiddler played it false : 
'Tis true, says Hugh: and so says Sue, 

And so says nimblo Alee. 
The liddler then began to play the tune 

again, 
And every girl did trip it, trip it, tnp 
it to the men." 

A shorter version of this is given bv 
Rimbault, in his Book of l^onoi uiid Bal- 
ladt, 1851. Shakespear makes dancers 
kiss: 

" Come unto these vellow sands, 

And then join hands. 

Curtsied when you have, and kist. 

The wild waves wist 1 -" 

In " Polwart on the Green," we have at 
the very commencement (1 quote from 
"Orpheus Cal«loiiius," 1733): 
" At Polwart on the Oreen, 

If you'll meet me the morn, 
Where lasses do convene. 

"To dance about the thorn ; 
A kindly welcome you shall meet 

Krno her who likes to view 
A lover and a lad complete, 
'J'ho lad and lover you." 

"The Mayings," says Strutt, "are iu 
some sort yet kept up by the milk-maids 
at London, who go about the streets with 
their garlands and music, dancing; but 
this tracing is a very imperfect shadow of 
the original sports ; for May-poles were set 
up in the streets, with various martial 
shows, Morris dancing and other devices, 
with which, and revelling, and good chear, 
the day was passed away. At night they 
rejoiced, and lighted up their bonfires." 
" Manners and Customs," vol. ii. p. S>9. 
The young chimney-sweepers, some of 
whom are fantastically dressed in girls' 
clothes, with a great profusion of brick- 
dust by way of paint, gilt paper, &c., 
making a noise with their shovels and 
brushes, were long the mo.st striking ob- 
jects in the celebration of Mnv Day in the 
Htreets of I,ondnn. But the \tay-pole. and 
the May customs generally, are now almost 



quite neglected in London and other great 
centres. 

Consult Yossius " De Orig. & Prog. 
IdolatritD," lib. ii. Spelman s Glosmry, 
T687, V. " Maiuma," Ducange, v. " Ma- 
iuma," and Carpentier's " Glossary," v. 
" Maium." 

Meadows Verse. — To the Harvest 
festivities must be referred the Meadow 
Verse. In Herrick's "Hesperides," 1G48, 
p. 161, we have : 

" The meadow ferse, or Anniveriary, 

to Mistris liiidoet Lowvian. 
" Come with the Spring-time forth, fair 

Maid, and be 
This year again the Meadows Deity. 
Yet ere ye enter, give us leave to set 
Upon your head this ilowry coronet: 
To make this neat distinction from the 

rest, 
You are the Prime, and Princesse of 

the feast : 
To which with silver feet lead you the 

way. 
While sweet-breath nimphs attend you 

on this day. 
This is your houre ; and best you may 

command, 
Since you are Lady of this fairio land. 
Full mirth wait on you, and such mirth 

as shall 
Cherrish the cheek, but make none 

blush at alt. 

The Parting Verse, the Feoit thera 

ended. 
Loth to depart, but yet at last, each one 
Back now must go to's habitation : 
Not knowing thus much, when we once 

do sever, 
Wliether or no, that we shall meet here 

ever." 

"If fates do give 

Me longer date, and more fresh springs 

to live, 
Oft as vour field shall her old age renew, 
HerricK shall make the meddow-verse 

for you." 

Medard, St. — "I hod always imag- 
ined that St. Medard was the rainy saint 
of France, and St. Godeliovo the St. 
Swithin of Flanders. In France the popu- 
lar saying is: 

" S'it pleut le jour do la Saint Medard 
II pleut rjuarantc jours plus tard." 
St. Medard, however, unlike St. Swithin, 
has not absolute control over the weather 
at this season, his decision being subject 
to that of St. Barnabe, whose fete day 
falls three days Inter, the 11th of June; 
and even should these two saints combine 
to bring terror to the heart of the agricul- 
turist, there is a forlorn hope left, for 88. 
Oervais and Protais, whose fete day is on 
the 19th of the month, may yet ordain, 
that the weather shall be fine. The Jour- 
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■oi de Roubaix of the 11th of June quotes 
the following lines auent this super- 
stition : 

' Quand il pleut ^ la Saint Medard, 
Prends ton maateau sans nul retard : 
Mais s'il fait beau pour Barnabe, 
(jui Ta lui couper I'hcrbo sous le pied. 
Ion manteau chez toi peut rester. 
Enfin, s'il pleut ces deux jours, 
Si Medaixl et Uamabc, comme toujours, 
S'entendaiont pour to jouer des tours, 
Tu auras encore 8nint Gerrais, 
Accompugne de Saint Protais, 
Que le beau temps va ramener.' 

The legend runs that St. Medard was one 
day crossing a plain when a drenching 
•hower fell. Kvury one was wetted to the 
skin except the saint, over whom an eagle 
spread its wings as a shelter." 0. Pct- 
ratt in Notei and Queriei. 

Mell-Sheaf — The last leaf of the 
itarrest was called the Mell-Sheaf, and 
■•ys Mr. Atkinson, " used to be formed, 
on finishing the reaping, with much ob- i 
serrancc, and care.'' He adds, that it 
"was frequently made of such dimensions 
u to be a heavy load for a man, and I 
vithin a few years comparatively was ' 
proposed as the prize to be won in a race I 
of old women. In other cases, it was 

refully preserved, and set up in some I 
conspicuous place in the farm-house." | 
Cletftanil Glossitnj, 1868. ; 

Mell-Supper.— The Mell-Suppor, ! 
tbe entertainment usual after harvest, is ' 
derived from Mehl, farina or meal, as is 
proposed by Dr. Pegge in a letter to Mr. 
Br*Dd of Aug. 12, 1786. Narcs, Glossary, 
«d. 1859, T. Mell-Supper. In the "Life of 
Eneene Aram," 1759, there is an Essay on 
"The Mell-Supper, and shouting tbe 
Churn," by that extraordinary man. 
Bread, or cakes, he says, composed part of 
the Hebrew offering, as appears by Levi- 
ticus, xxiii. 13 : and we gather from Homer 
in the first Book of his " Iliad," that u 
cake tlirowu upon the head of the victim 
wa* also p.irt of tho Greek offering to 
Apollo. Apollo, continues Aram, losing his 
divinity on the progress of Chri.stiaiiity, 
what bad been anciently offered to the 
ipad, the reapers as prudently eat up them- 
.. At last the use of the meal of new 
was neglected, and the supper, so 
the meal was concerned, was made 
rently of old or new corn, as was 
agreeable to the founder. He adds, 

the harvest was last concluded with 
ral preparations of meal, or brought to 
b« ready for the mell, this term became, 
in a trnnslate<l signification, to mean the 
last of other things : as when a horse came 
last in tho race, they often say in the 
VortJt, b« has got the mell." 




Mensa Paschse. — " The month or 
quinzaine of Easter, i.e. the eight days 
preceding and the eight days following 
Easter Day." Plumpton Correspoixli-ncc 
under 1471), p. 37, Note. Robinet Plump- 
ton, writing to Sir William Plumpton, 1 
April, 147(5, savs : " .Vnd for the Day of 
.Appearance of Ailmer wyfe, is mensr 
I'uske ; so that she be here the morrow 
after Mense Pnske." 

Mercheta Mulierum,— ■' Mor- 
chet," saysTomlino in his/,aic Dictionari/, 
183o, '• wa.s a tiiio ur composilion paid by 
inferior tenants to the loid, for liberty to 
dispose of their duuf^hters in miirriago. 
No baron or military tenant corild marry 
his solo daughter and heir, without such 
leave purchased from the king, pro mari- 
liindti fitiu ; and many of our servile ten- 
ants could neither send their sons to school 
nor give their daughters in marriage, 
without express licence from their supe- 
rior lord." Freemen were not, it seems, 
liable to this mercheta, at least in all 
cases. " Mercheta," observes Whitaker, 
"is certainly British. This term, which 
has given rise to that fiction of folly in 
the best histories of Scotland, that the 
lord had a privilege to sleep with the bride 
of his vassal on her we<lding night. . . is 
apparently nothing more than tlie merch- 
od of Howel-Dhu, the daughterhood or 
the fine for the marriage of a daughter." 
This view is supported by the paswage 
quoted by Brand himself fruni one of the 
Cottonian MSS. " Rentale de Tynemuth, 
factum A.D. 1378. — Omiios Teiieiites de 
Tynemouth cum contigerit, solvent Lay- 
rewite filisbus vet .Ancillis suis et otiam 
Merchet pro filiabus suis maritandis." 
Vitellius, E. 0. Buchanan testifies to the 

fjrevaleiice of this usage in Scot- 
nnd under a law of Kin^ Kugenius 
^perhaps Eueenius III.) in its original 
form, and tolls us that a later prince in 
the eleventh century, yielding to the pray- 
ers of his consort, first sanctioned a pecu- 
niary commutation in the shape of half a 
mark of silver : but whether this was a 
coin or a mea.sure of weight, seems uncer- 
tain. Renim Sroticarum Ilisforia, 1582. 
The present Olitor has the impression 
that this mercheta was at the outset both 
here and elsewhere an incidence of serf- 
dom, that it was sub.wquently commuted 
by a fine, but that, as I have shown in rny 
Blount, a freeman could pl<>ad exemption 
even from the tatter. But I believe that in 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, the prac- 
tice, like ei-ery other relic of antiquity, 
lingered much longer, and that the com- 
mutation was not so great, or the line of 
di.stinction so clearly defined: and the 
laxity in this respect, when the laws of 

Eroperty began to assert themselves, may 
ave had something to do with the dis- 
credit cast on the lirst issue of a marnp<~ 
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emong the lower class, nnd the tendency 
to favour the second son in testftmentary 
dispositions. It has been said that there 
was a similar uKa);o in Germany, whence 
indeed the English may have derived it. 
There is a publication, which the writer 
has not seen, entitled: "Les Nuits d'Ep- 
reuve des Villageoises Alleniandes avant 
le mariage," small 8°, Bruxolles, 1877, 
probably one of those meretricious and 
silly books, which are worse than useless. 
Compare Marilnqium suprd and Haz- 
litt's Hlount, 1874, p. 433. 

Meretrlx. — Seo Whortt, Punish- 
ment of. 

Meritot, Shug:s:y • Shawr or 
Svwinar-— Speght, in his " Glossary to 
Chaucer," says: " Meritot, in Chancer, 
a sport used by children by swinging them- 
selves in bell-ropes, or such-tike, till they 
are giddv. In Latin it is called Osc-illum, 
and is t^us described by an old writer : 
" Osciilum est genus ludi, scilicet cum 
funis dependitur be trabe, in quo pueri 
& puellse sedontes impeltuntur hue et 
illue." This sport is described as follows 
by Gay : 

" On two near elms, the slacken'd cord 
I hung, 

Now high, now low, my Blouzalinda 
swung." 
So Rogers : 

" Sonr'd in the swing, half-p!eas'd and 
half afraid, 

Tliro' sister elras that wav'd their aum- 
mer shade." 
Halliwell in v. 

Merry Andrew. — Pennant, in his 

" Zoology," tells us: " It is very singulnr 
that moat nations give the name of their 
favourite dish to the facetious attendant 
on every mountebank ; thus the Dutch 
call him Pickle Herring, the Italians 
Macaroni, the French Jean Potage, the 
German Hans Wurst, i.e.. Jack Saus- 
age; and we dignify him with the title of 
Jack Pudding." It has been conjectured 
(with no particular probability) that An- 
drew Horde, the facetious physician of 
Henry the Eighth's time, was the original 
Merry Andrew. 

Merry-trotter. — Corrupted from 
meritot, a swing. See above. 

Michaelmas. — Michaelmas, says 
Bailey, is a festival appointed by the 
Church to be observed in honour of St. 
Michael the .Arch-angel, who is supposed 
to be the chief of the Host of Heaven, 
as Lucifer is of the infernal [one], and as 
he was supposed to be the protector of the 
Jewish, so is he now esteemed the guar- 
dian and defender of the Christian 
Church. In the " Observations on Days 
in the Romish Calendar," I 6nd on St. 
Michael's Day the following : 



" Arx tonat in gratiam tutelaris 
Numinis," 

which I translate : 

" Cannon is fired from the citadel 
in honour of the tutelar saint." 

It has long been and still continues the 
custom at this time of the year, or there- 
abouts, to elect the governors of towns 
and cities, the civil guardians of the peace 
of men, perhaps, as Bourne supposes, be- 
cause the feast of angels naturally enough 
brings to our minds the old opinion of 
tutelar spirits, who have, or are thought 
to have, the particular charge of certain 
bodies of men, or districts of country, as 
also that every man has his guardi-in an- 
gel, who attends him from the cradle to 
the grave, from the moment of his coming 
in to his going out of life. His 
appearance in Cornwall on the Mount 
which boars his name in the fifth, or ac- 
cording to others in the eighth, century 
is a matter of local tradition. Peneelly, 
Antiquity of Man in tkt South Wett 
of England, 1887, p. 13. 

A red velvet buckler was formerly 
preserved in a castle in Normandy, 
which the Arch-angel made use of, when 
he combated the Dragon. .At Mont St. 
Michel in Brittany Michaelmas Day is 
of course the grand anniversary, when the 
Bishop of the diocese cornea over, and 
thousands of persons visit the spot. But 
on til© Saint's Vigil there is an interesli- 
ing and impressive ceremony in the even- 
ing, the priests and choristers forming in 
procession in the town below, and wind- 
ing up the ascent to the church with 
ligiitea candles, singing hymns. A ser- 
vice siiceee<l8. 

MicKaelmas Goose.— There is 
an old custom still in use among us, of 
having a roast goose to dinner on Michael- 
mas Day. Beckwith says: "Probably 
no other reason can bo given for this cus- 
tom but that Michaelmas Day was a 
great festival, and geese nt that time most 
plentiful. In Denmark, where the har- 
vest is later, every family has a roasted 
goo.se for supper on St. Martin's Eve." 

Moresin refers the great doings on this 
occasion, which, he says, were common to 
almost all Europe in his time, to an an- 
cient Athenian festival observed in honour 
of Bacchus, upon the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth davs of the month Anthes- 
terion, corresponJing with our November. 
Aubanus seems to confirm this conjec- 
! ture, though there is no mention of the 
\ slaughter of any animal in the descrip- 
tion of the rites of the Grecian festival. 
I It is observable that the fatted goose, 
. so common in England at Michael- 
mas, is, by the above foreign authors and 
I others, marked as one of the delicacies in 
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common use at every table on the conti> 
nent at Martinmas. Walpole, iii " The 
World," No. 10, tells us : " Wliei) the re- 
formation of the Calendar was in agita- 
tion, to the great diseuist of many worthy 
persons who ureed now great the har- 
mony was in the old establishment be- 
tween the holidays and their attributes 
(if I may call them so), and what confu- 
sion would follow if Michaelmas Day, for 
instance, was not to be celebrated when 
stubble-geese are in their highest perfec- 
tion ; it was replied, that such a propriety 
was merely imaginary, and would be lost 
of itself, even without alteration of the 
calendar by authority : for if the errors 
in it were suffered to go on, they would 
in a certain number of years produce such 
a variation, that we should be mourning 
for good King Charles on a false thirtieth 
of January, at a time of year when our 
ancestors used to be tumbling over head 
and heels in Greenwich Park iu honour 
of Whitsuntide : and at length be choos- 
ing king and queen for Twelfth Night, 
when we ought to be admiring the London 
Prentice at Bartholomew Fair." 

Among other services John de la 
Hay was bound (10 Edw. IV.) to render 
to William Barnaby, Lord of Lastres. in 
the county of Hereford, for a parcel of 
the demesne lands, one goose fit for the 
lord's dinner on the Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel. Blount's Tenurfs, ed. 
1874, p. 188. In Deering's " Notting- 
ham," p. 107, mention occurs of "hot 
roasti-U geese" having formerly been 

S'ren on Michaelmas Cay there by 
« old Mayor, in the morning, at Ins 
bouse, previous to the election of the new 
one. Queen Elizabeth is said to 
liave been dining on this dish, no doubt 
in her time perfectly usual as it is with 
as, when she received tidings of the des- 
tmction of the Armada. I append 
a group of literary notices or allusions. 
In Oaicoigne's Poems is the following 
paiMge: 

" And when the tenauntes come to paie 

their quarters rent, 
They bring some fowle at Midsummer, 

a dish of fish in Lent, 
At Christmasse a capon, at Michaelmas 

a goose : 
And somewhat else at New-yeres tide, 

for feare their lease flie loose." 

In " A Health to the Gentlemanly Profes- 
■ioa of Serving-men," by J. M., 1598, 
■ifnal. I 2, is the following passage : 
"He knoweth where to haue a man .... 
that will stande him in lesse charge. . . . 
his neighbours Sonne, who will not onely 
inaxnteine him selfe with all necessaries, 
hot also hia father will gratifie his mais- 
ters kindnes at Christmas with a New- 
gyft, and at other festiuall times 



with pigge, goose, capon, or other such 
like householde prouision." It appears 
by the context that the father of the serv- 
ing-man does this to keep his son from 
going to .serve abroad as a soldier. Buttes, 
in his " Dyets dry Dinner '' 1509, says 
that " a goose is the emblem of meere 
modestie.' 

"Geese now in their prime season are. 
Which, if well rouste*!, are good fare: 
Yet, however, friends, take heed 
How too much on them you feed, 
Lest, when as your tongues run loose, 
Your discourse do smell of goose." 

Poor Bobin for 1695. According to the 
" British Apollo," 1708 : 

" The custom came up from the tenant* 

presenting 
Their landlords with geese, to incline 

their relenting 
On following payments." 

In King's " Art of Cookery," p. 63, we 
read: 

" So stubble geese at Michaelmas are 

seen 
Upon the spit ; next May produces 

green," 
" Senteraber, when by custom (right 

aivine) 
Geese are ordain'd to bleed at Michael's 

shrine." 

— ChvrchUl. It is a popular saying, " If 
you eat goose on Michaelmas Day you 
will never want money all tho j-ear 
round." The practice of eating goose at 
Michaelmas does not oppear to prevail in 
any part of France. Upon St. Martin's 
Day they eat turkeys at Paris. They 
likewise eat geese upon St. Martin's Day, 
Twelfth Day, and Siirove Tuesday, there. 
Green geese form a common sum- 
mer dish at the Inns of Court and else- 
where. Comp. Earvest-JIome. 

Michael's, St., Cake or Ban- 
nock. — Martin, speaking of the Pro- 
testant inhabitants of Skie, .says: "They 
observe the festivals of Chris'tmaaj Easter, 
Good Friday, and that of St. Michael's. 
Upon the latter they have a cavalcade in 
each parish, and several families bake the 
cake called St. Michael's Bannock." 
Western Islands of Scotland, p. 213. 
Speaking of Kilbar Village, he observes; 
"They have likewise a general cavalcade 
on St. Michael's Day in Kilbar Village, 
and do then also take a turn round their 
church. Every family, as soon as the 
solemnity is ended, is accustomed to bake 
St. Michael's Cake, and all strangers, to- 
gether with those of the familv, must eat 
the bread that night." Ibid. 100. Macau- 
lay, in his History of St. Kildn, p. 82, 
(ays: "It was, till of late, an universal 
custom among the Islanders, on Mi 
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mas Day, to prepare in every family a 
loaf or cake of bread^ enormously large, 
and compounded of differoMt ingredients. 
This cnke belonged to the Arch-Angel, 
and hod its name from him. Every one 
in each fnmilv, whether stranRers or do- 
mestics, had hia portion of this kind of 
ahew-bread, and had, of course, some title 
to the friendship and protection of 
Michael." 

Middle Templo.— See Lord of 
Mitrule. 

Mid-tent Sunday.— The fourth 
Sunday in hunt, says Wheatley " on the 
Common Praver," (8vo. Loud. 1741, p. 
2271 is gonnrally called Mid-I^cnt. "though 
Bishop Hparniw, nnd some others, term 
it Doniinicn Refuctionis, the Sunday of 
IlefreshniPnt : the reason of which, I sup- 
pose, is the gospel for the day, which 
treats of our haviour's miraculously feed- 
ing five thousand; or else, perhaps from 
the first le.sson in the morning, which 
gives us the story of Joseph's entertaining 
nis brethren." He is of opinion that 
"the appointment of these soriptvires upon 
this day might probably give the first 
rise to a custom still retained in many 
ports of England, nnd well known by the 
name of Mid-lonting or Mothering." I 
find in Kollmm's " Dictionary of the Nor- 
man or old French language," Mid-Lent 
Sunday, Dominica Refectionis. is called 
" Pasques Cliarnioiilx." in the Household 
Roll of 18 Edward I., is the following 
item on Mid-lent Sunday ; 

" Pro pisis jd." 

The (jucstion is, whether these pens were 
substitutes for furraonty, or Carlings 
which are oaten at present in the North 
of Kngland ou the tnllowinK Sunday, com- 
monly called Pnsiion Sunday, but by the 
vulgar in tho.se parts Carling Sunday. 
Atibanus spinalis nf a practice in Frau- 
conia of eating milk peas and dried 
pours on this dav, but it was, according 
to him, oidy partial. It is also called Pas- 
sion Sunday and Care or Carling Sunday 
in soMRi old .Almanacks. 

Midsummer Ale.— In Marmion's 
" Anti(|iniry." 10-41, act 4, is the following 
poasage : " .\ merry world the while, my 
Doy and I, next Midsommer Ale, I may 
serve for a fiml, and ho for Maid Morian," 

Midsummer Day. — Hutchinson 
mentions a custom used on this day ; it 
is, " to dress out stools with a cushion of 
flonrera. A layer of clay is placed on the 
■tool, and therein is stuck with great re- 
uularity an urruiigoment of all Kin<ls of 
flowers, BO close as to form a beautiful 
cushion. These are exhibited at the doors 
of houses in the villages, and at the ends 
of atroota and crosA-lanes of larger towns," 
(this custom is very prevalent in the city 



of Durham), " where the attendants beg 
money from passengers, to enable them 
to have an evening feast and dancing." 
He adds: "This custom is evidently de- 
rived from the Ludi Compitalii of the 
Romans; this appellation was taken from 
the Corapita or cross lanes, where they 
were instituted and celebratetl by the 
multitude a.<<semblod before the building 
of Rome. Servius Tullius revived this 
festival after it had been neglected for 
many years. It was the Feast of the 
Lares or Household Gods, who presided 
as well over houses as streets. This mode 
of adorning the seat or couch of the Lares 
was beautiful, and the idea of reposing 
them on aromatic flowers, and beds ot 
roses, was excellent. — We are not told 
there was any custom among the Romans 
of strangers or passengers offering gifts. 
Our modern usage of all these old customs 
terminates in seeking to gain money for 
a merry night." 

Midsummer Eve. — .4ubrey, who 
is followed by Grose almost word for 
word, tcll,^ us, "that any person fasting 
on Midsummer Eve, and sitting in the 
church porch will, at midnight, see the 
spirits of the persons of that parish who 
wilt die that year, come and knock at the 
church door, in the order and succession 
in which they will die. One of these 
watchers, there being several in company, 
fell into a sound sleep, so that he could 
not be waked. Whilst in this state, hia 
ghost or spirit was .seen by the rest of 
nis companions knocking at the church 
door." Grose says: " .Vny unmarried 
wciinan fasting on Midsummer Eve, and 
at midnight laying a clean cloth, with 
bread, cheese, and ale, and sitting down 
as if going to eat, the street door being 
left open, the pers<m whom she is after- 
wards to marrv will come into the room 
and drink to her by bowing ; and after 
filling the glass will leave it on the table, 
and, making another bow, retires. The 
Connoimenr. No. M, fixes the time for 
watching in the church porch on Midsum- 
mer Eve: "I urn sure my own sister 
Hetty, who died just before Christmas, 
stocKl in the church porch last Midsummer 
Eve. to see all that were to die that year 
in the parish : and she saw her own ap- 
parition." This superstition was more 
generally practiced, and, 1 believe, is still 
retained in many parts, on the Eve of St. 
Mark. 

Midsummer Fires.— Sometimes 
the ceremony was postponed by rea.son of 
the inclement weather : but it seems that 
at Whalton in Northumberland it has been 
customary to carry out the observance on 
July 4. Ths was done in 1903. .4nei- 
quary, January, 1904. See Ht. John't 
Eve, 
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Midsummer Men. — See Orpine. 
Midsummer Pagreants.— Put- 

tenham speaks of " Midsonimer Pageants 
in London, where, to make the people 
wonder, are set forth creat and uglie 
gysnts inarching as if they were alive, 
aad armed at all points, but within they 
ar« stuffed full of orowne paper and tow, 
vhich the shrewd boyes. uiiderpeering do 
Koilefully discover and turne to a greate 
derision." .Irfe of Enfjli-^h Poesic, 1589, 
p. 12s. Compare Gog and Magog. 

Midsummer Watch. — Niccols 
at p. 97 of his London's Ai lillcTy, 1616, 
observes: "King Henrie Vlll., approv- 
ing this marching watch, as an auncient 
commendable custome of this cittie, lest 
H ahould decay thro' neglect or covetous- 
B«aae, in the first yenre of liis reign, came 
priTStely disguised in one of his guards 
coatee into Cheape, on Midsummer Even, 
and seeing the same at that time per- 
formed toTiis content, to countenance it, 
and make it more glorious by the pre- 
MDoe of his person, came after on St. 
Peter's Even, with Queen Katherine, at- 
tended by a noble traine, riding in royall 
state to the Kings-heade in Cheapo, there 
to behold the same ; and after, anno 15 of 
his r^igne, Christ«rne, King of Denmark, 
with his Queene, being then in England, 
was conducted through the cittie to the 
King's-heade, in Cheapo, there to see the 
r»»me." We read, in one of the Breviat 
Clirotiicles, printed by .John Uyddell, un- 
_liie year 1527: "This yere was the 
linge sicknesse. for the which cause 
> was no watche at Mydsommer." See 
Grafton's "Chronicle." p. 1290, in 

, 1547, when the watch appears to 

hare been kept both on St. John Baptist's 
Er» and on that of St. Peter. The Mid- 
•uauaer Watch was perhaps organised in 
conneetion with the festive or religious 
obserrances of the time. The charge on 
tlie City grew so heavy, that the usage 
waa gradually discontinued. 

Miller.— There is a kind of large white 
■oth, popularly known in Somersetshire 
a» the iiiiller, which the children persecute 
in expiation of the supposetl delinquen- 
cias ot his namesake. They usually sing 
Uw following rhyme over the doomed in- 
Mct. before they di.spatch him : 

•' Millery ! Millery ! Dousty-poU 1 
How many sacks hast thou stole?" 

I — "Sottt and <}\ierie», 1st Series, iii., 133. 
Oompare Stnckhr. 

Miller's Eye, putting: out the. 

—This expression is held to apply to the 
0Tvr-wet(ing of meal for bread or paste. 
8m Haalitt's Prorerbs, 1882, p. 444. Miss 
BsiMr obaerres, that the phrase has no 
HJDtUilHi to the eye of a miller, but prob- 




ably refers to that part of the machinery 
ot a mill termed the mill-eye. North- 
amploHxhire Glossary, 1854, ii., 21. To 
drown the miller is a well-understood ex- 
pression at present for weakening unduly 
any spirituous beverage. 

Miller's Golden Thumb.— In 
Chaucer, the Miller is thus described : 

" Well couth he steale come and told it 

thrise. 
And yet he had a thombe of gold pard6. 
A white coate and a blew hode weared 
he "— &c. 

In " A C. Mery Talys," 1626, Number 10, 
is the story "Of the mylner with the 
golden thombe." It runs as follows : — 
" A Merchant that thought to deride a 
myllner seyd vnto y" ravilner syttyng 
among company. Sir, I haue hard say 
that euery trew mylner that tollvth trew- 
lye hathe" a gyldeyn thombe. The myl- 
ner answerd and sayd it was trewth. Then 
quod the merchaunt : I pray the let me see 
tliy thombe ; & when the mylner shewyd 
hys thouib the merchaunt sayd : I can not 
perceyue y' thy thombe is gylt : but it is 
a^ all other mennys thorabis be. To whom 
the mylner answervd & seyd : Syr, trew- 
the yt ys that ray thomb is gylt ; how be it 
ye hftue no power to se it : for ther is a 
properte euer incydet therto, he y' ys a 
cokecold shall neuer haue power to se yt." 
Ed. 1887, sign. B ii. This passage does 
not seem to support Tyrwhitt's view at 
all. In Somersetshire the saying is: — 
" An honest miller hath a golden thumb : 
but none but a cuckold can see it." The 
sense appears to me to be facetious, and 
as tantamount to saying that there is no 
such thing as an honest miller. In "The 
Common Cries of London," an early bal- 
lad, by W. Turner, it is said : 

" The miller and his golden thumb, 

.\nd his dirty neck. 
If he grind but two biKshels, 

He must needs steal a peck." 

In "The Vow-Breaker," by William 
Sampson, 1636, signat. D., Miles, a miller, 
is introduced saying: "Fellow Bateman 
farwel!, commend rae to my old Wind-Mill 
at Rudington, Oil the Mooter Dish, the 
Millers thumbe, and the maide behinde 
the hopper? " The mooter dish is the 
same as the toll-dish. I suspect " The 
Miller's Thumb" to have been the name of 
the Stickle used in measuring corn, the 
instrument with which corn is made level 
and struck oS in measuring: in Latin 
called "Radius," which Ainsworth ren- 
ders " a stricklace or strike, which they 
use in measuring of corn.' Compare 
Strickler. See several sayings about 
millers in my " Collection of Proverbs," 
1882, (index in v.) 
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Miller's Thumb.— In Ainsworth's 
Dictionary, " A Miller's Thumb" is ren- 
dereti " C5«pito, cephalus fluvialis." Cap- 
ito is explained, ioid. " Qui niagno est 
cnpite, unde et piscis ita dictuB. 1. A 
Jolthead ; *2, also n kind of cod fish, a pol- 
Inrd." In Cotgrave's "Dictionary," "A 
Miller's Thumb" is rendered, "Cabot, 
Teste d'Asne, Musnier." 

MInce-pie. — In Sheppard's " Epi- 

frams," 1651, Mince, Minch, or Minced 
iea are called Shrid-pies. 

Epig. 19. 
" Christmas Day. 
" No matter for plomb-porridge, or 

Shrid-pies, 
Or a whole oxe offered in sacrifice 
To Comus, not to Christ," &c. 

In Dekker's " Warres, Warres, Warres," 
102S, sign. C. 4, these pies are called 
" Minchwl Pies." Minced pies are thus 
raoiitioued in " The Religion of the Hvpo- 
criticul Presbyterians iu meeter," lw>l : 

' ' Three Christmas or minc'd pies, all 

very fair, 
Mothought they had this motto, 

' Though they slir 
And proacn us down, sub ponders 

erescit virtus.^ " 

Jonson in his " Masque of Christmas," 

Srinted in his " Works," 1616, has intro- 
uoed " Minced-Pye" and " Babie-cako," 
who act their parts in the drama. We 
linvu never been witnesses, says Dr. John- 
Non in his " Life of Butler, of aniraosl- 
tiea t<xc'it«d by the use of minced pies and 
i)liiitil)-pt»rridge, nor seen with what ab- 
liorrcHic'O those who could eat them at all 
<ither times of the year, would shrink from 
them in December. 

MlnnlnK Day.— The first annivers- 
ary or .year's mind of a death. " Article 
7. All tlio day and night after the buri- 
all fho.v v>o to have eicessjve ringinge for 
y* (imid, aa also nt the twel-raonthes day 
after, which they call a minniuge day. 
All whioli time of Ringinge, theire vse is 
to have theire privat devotions at Lome 
(or thn Mule of the dead. But white the 
partiu lint ho sicke, they will never require 
to have the Hollo knowled, no, not at the 
pointo iif deathe ; whereby the people 
khiiwlil ho sturrod vp to prayer in diie 
tjiiie; iioilher will any allmost at that 
time demre to have the minister to come 
to hlin for comfort and instruction." — 
Ah. IMKt, 'The Manifolde Enormities of 
tlia ICriilxiiianlical State in the most partes 
(if till) ('ountic of Lancaster,' Ac. Mr. 
Hinwiikti'ii Information printed in Chet- 
ham Miserllanies, vol. v. 
Mirrors.— See Beryl. 



MIstle-chlld.— Sir Hueh Piatt 
says : — " By sitting vppon a hill late in an 
evening, neare a wood, in a few nights a 
firedrake will appeare ; marke where it 
liljjhteth, and there you shall find an oake 
with Mistletoe therein, at the roots 
wherof there is a mistel child, wherof 
many strange things are conceived. Beati 
qui non crediderunt. Flora's Paradise, 
lti08, p. 80. 

Mistletoe. — This sacred epidendron 
is described by Virgil in the 6th .iineid : — 

" Quale solet silvis brumali frigore 

Viscura 
Fronde virere nova, quod non sua semi- 

nat Arbos, 
Et croceo foetu teretes circumdare trun- 

cos: 
Talis erat species," &o. 

Christie observes hereupon : " We find by 
the allusion of Virgil, who comparetl the 
golden bough in Infernis to the mistle- 
toe, that the use of this plant was not un- 
known in the religious ceremonies of the 
antients, particularly the Greeks, of 
whose poeta he was the acknowledged imi- 

**'?.^,-',,. ("«'"'''^' ^^h P- 131. A writer 
m Willis's "Current Notes" for August, 
1852, says:— "The Gaelic name for this 
plant forms a singular link and clue to its 
real meaning; it is uilo-ice, the nii.stletoe, 
the all-heal — ' lus sior uaine a tharuin- 
geas a bhith o phlannt eile, an ever-green 
tree that draws its existence from another 
P. "rV ,"■ evidently refers us to the Saxon 
Se Hffilend, the Healer, the Saviour of 
Mankind. The Saxon mis-el-tu is a com- 
pound of three Sancrit words, viz. Mas 
Vishnu (the Mes-siah) : tal, a pit (metaph' 
the womb) : and tu, motion to or from. 
. . . The ii-y and mistletoe being ever- 
greens^ denote the everlasting life throuRh 
faith in the promised Messiah Kissing 
under the mistletoe has now lost its im- 
port : its primary meaning is obvious. I 
believe the . . . branch, Ezekiel viii 17 
refers to the mistletoe, the viscum in Vir- 
gil's '• Jlneid," vi. 205: but the Hebrew 
signifies a branch not torn off, nor broken 
off, but cut from the tree." 

Mr. Q. Williams tells us, that " Guidhel 
Misletoe, a magical shrub, oppears to be 
the forbiddon tree in the middle of the 
trees of Eden ; for in the I-Mda. the mistle- 
toe is said to be Raider's death, who yet 
perished through blindness and a woman " 
Oents. Moa.,Feb. 1791. Selden, in 
Notes on the 9th Song of the " Polyol- 
bion " tells us "that on this Drui- 
dical cuiitome (of going out to cut the 
mistletoe) some haue grounded that vnto 
this day vsed in France ; where the youn- 
ger country fellowes, about New-vears- 
tide, in euery village giue the wish of good 
fortune at the iuhabitanU dores, with 



tliis acclamation, ' Au guy I'an neuf^' (i.e. 
to the mistletoe this New year) ; which, as 
1 remerabeFj in Rabelais is read all one 
word, for the same purpose." He citeh 
here "Jo. Goropius Gallic. 5, et alii." 
" Aguilanleu, par corruption, pour An 
giii I'an neuf : ad Viscum, .Annus novTis." 
— Menage. See also Cotgrare in verbo 
" Au-guy-l'an neuf." The Celtic name 
for the oak was gue or guy. Vallancey, 
in his " Grammar of the Irish Language," 
observes: "The mistletoe was sacred to 
the Druids, because not only its berries, 
but its leaves also, grow in clusters of 
three united to one stock. The Christian 
Irish hold the Scamroy, or Shamrock, 
sacred in like manner, because it has three 
leaves united to one stalk." Borlase 
•ays: "When the end of the year ap- 
proached, the old Druids marched with 
great solemnitv to gather the mistletoe of 
the oak, in order to present it to Jupiter, 
inviting all the world to assist at this 
ceremony with these words : ' The New 
year is at hand, gather the Mistletoe.' " 
He cites Keysler to prove that " the foot- 
steps of this custom still remain in some 
parts of France." Antiq. of Cornwall, 
91-2. 

Stukeley mentions the introduction of 
mistletoe into York Cathedral on Christ- 
mas Eve as a remain of Druidism. Speak- 
ing of the Winter Solstice, our Christmas, 
he says : " This was the most respectable 
featiTal of our Druids, called Yule-tide ; 
when mistletoe, which they called All- 
beal, was carried in their hands, and laid 
<m their altars, as an emblem of the salu- 
tifernus advent of Me.ssiab, This mistle- 
toe they cut off the trees with their up- 
right hatchets of brass, called Celts, put 
upon the ends of their staffs, which they 
carried in their hands. Innumerable are 
tbeee instruments found all over the Brit- 
iah Isles. Mrdallic History of Carauaius. 
ii., 163-4. " The custom is still preserved 
in the North, and was lately at York : on 
the Eve of Christmas-Day they carry mis- 
tletoe to the high altar of the Cathedral, 
and proclaim a public and universal lib- 
erty, pardon, and freedom to all sorts of 
inferior and even wicked people at the 
gates of the city, towards the four quar- 
ters of Heaven." But Brand was of 
opinion, although Gay mentions the 
mistletoe among those evergreens that 
were put up in churches, that it never 
enterM those sacred edifices but by mis- 
take, or ignorance of the sextons ; for it 
was the heathenish and prophane plant, 
as karing been of such distinction in the 
pnglB rites of Druidi.sm, and it therefore 
Bad ita place assigned it in kitchene, 
where it was hung up in great state with 
ita white berries, and whatever fezpale 
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chanced to stand under it, the young man 
present had a right or claimed one of 
saluting her, and of plucking off a berry 
at e:ich kiss. 1 have made many diligent 
inquiries after the truth of this. I 
learnt at Bath that it never came into 
the churches there. 

An old sexton at Teddington in Middle- 
sex informed Brand that some mistletoe 
was once put up in the church there, 
but wos by the clergi'nmn immediately 
ordered to be taken away. Coles, 
speaking of mistletoe, says: "It is 
carryed many miles to set up in houses 
about Christmas time, when it is adorned 
with a white glistening berry." Sir John 
Colbatch, in nis dissertation concerning 
mistletoe, 1720, which he strongly recom- 
riionds as a medicine very likely to sub- 
due not onlv the epilemy, but all other 
convulsive disorders, observes that this 
beautiful plant must have been designed 
by the Almighty "for further and more 
noble purposes than barely to feed 
thrushes, or to be hung up superstitiously 
in houses, to drive away evil spirits." He 
tells us also, that " the high veneration in 
which the Druids were anciently held by 
people of all ranks, proceeded in a great 
measure from the wonderful cures they 
wrought by means of the mistletoe of the 
oak : this tree being sacred to them, but 
none so that hnd not the mistletoe upon 
them." The mistletoe of the oak, which 
is very rare, was vulgarly said to be a 
cure for wind-ruptures in children. Col- 
batch asserts that the kind that is found 
upon the apple is good for fits. But Sir 
John endeavours to evince that that of 
the crab, the lirae, the penr, or any other 
tree, is of equal virtue. In the " Statig. 
Ace. of Scot." vol. xiii. p. 520, parish of 
Kiltarlity. Inverness, it is said, " In Lo- 
vat's Garden are a great number of stan- 
dard trees. On two standard apple trees 
here misletoe grows, which is a very rare 
plant in this country." For a curious story 
about the mistletoe, see Willis's Current 
Notes for May, \S!i3. 

Christie spenks of the respect the 
Northern nations entertained for the 
mistletoe, and of the Celts and Goths 
being distinct in the instance of their 
equally venerating the mistletoe about 
the time of the year when the sun 
approached the winter solstice. Inquiry, 
18(J1, 2nd Dissert., p. 129. 

Mltcham Fair.— On the 12th of 
Augu.st, 1871, Mitcham pleasure-fair was 
proclaimed open for three days by gong 
and kettle-drum. 

Mock-be8r8rs^i^'**'is^ll-— The popu- 
lar bye-name for a large house ill kept 
up. See Nares, Glosiary, in v. 

MoleSt — In the Iluabandman'* Prae- 
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tiee, ed. 1658, p. 153, some of the ideas 
formerlj; entertained on this subject ore 
given witli much simplicity and fieedom, 
us for example: " If the man shall have 
a mole on the place right against the 
heart, doth denote him undoubtedly to be 
wicked. If a mole shall he seen either on 
the man's or woman's belly, doth demon- 
strate that he or she to be a great feeder, 
glutton. If a mole in either the man or 
woman shall appear on the place right 
against the spleen, doth signify that he or 
she shall be much passiunated and often- 
times sick." The following tokens are 
enumerated bv Lupton : "A mole on the 
feet and harids shews there are others on 
the testes, and denotes many children. 
Moles on the arm and shoulder, denote 
great wisdom : on the left, debate and 
contention. Moles near the the arnihole 
riches and hotionr. A mole on the neck 
commonly denotes one near the stomack, 
which denotes strength. A mole on the 
neck and throat, denotes riches and 
health. A mule on the chin, another near 
the heart, signifies riches. A mole 
on the lip, another on the testes, sig- 
nifies good stoniacks and great talkers. 
A mole on the right side of the forehead, 
is a sign of great riches both to men and 
women ; and on the other side the quite 
contrary. Moles on the right ear of 
men or women, denote riches and honour; 
and on the loft, the quite contrary, A 
mole between the eye-brow and edge of 
the eye-lid, there will be anotlier between 
the navel and the secrets. A red mole 
oil the nose of a man or womon, thero 
will be another on the most secret parts, 
and sometimes on the ribs, and denotes 
great lechery. Moles on the ankles or 
feet, signify modesty in men, and courage 
in women. A mole or moles on the belly, 
denote great eaters. A mole on or about 
the knees, signifies riches and virtue ; if 
on a woman's loft knee, many children. 
A mole on the left side of the heart, de- 
notes very ill qualities. A mole on the 
breast, denotes poverty. A mole on the 
thighs denotes great poverty and infeli- 
city." Notable Things, ed. 1660, xii. It 
must remain an astounding monument of 
the gross indelicacy of former times that 
among the sights at Bartholomew Fair 
in the reign of James II., (and both ear- 
lier and later, perhaps), was a girl of 
fifteen with strange moles on a particular 
part of her person. James Percy the 
trunkmaker who, in 1(J80, claimed the 
Earldom of Northumberland, tried to 
throw discredit on his rival William 
Percy because the latter hod not the well 
known mark of the family, whereas he 
had it very distinctly (a mole like a half 
moon.) It is almost superfluous to ob- 
serve that the Parliament paid do regard 



to this divine signature, as James called 
it, for he did not succeed to the Earldom 
of Northumberland. Claim, 1(380, sign. 
D. The following additional information 
on this belief, which, absurd as it is. is 
so far worth commemorating and illus- 
trating that it is fast passing away, is 
from a chap-book called ' ' The Greenwich 
Fortune-Teller " : 

" A mole against the heart undoubtedly 
denotes wickedness. A mule on the belly 
signifies a glutton. A mole on the bottom 
of the belly signifies weakness. A mole on 
the knee signifies obtaining a comely, 
wealthy wife. If a woman have a mole 
on her right knee, she will he hone.st and 
virtuous ; if on the left, she will have many 
children. If a man hath a mole atliwart 
his nose he will be a traveller. A mole on 
a woman's nose, signifies she will travel 
on foot through divers countries. A mole 
on a man's throat shows that he will bo- 
come rich. If a woman have a mole on 
the lower jaw, it signifies she shall lead 
her life in sorrow and pain of body. A 
mole in the midst of the forehead, near 
the hair, denotes a discourteous, cruel 
mind, and of unpleasant discourse; if it is 
of honey colour, will be beloved ; if red, 
sullen and furious; if block, inexpert ana 
wavering, if raised more like a wart, very 
fortunate 1 But if a woman, shows her 
to be a slut ; and if in her forehead black, 
treacherous, consents to evil and murder. 
A inole on the right side, about the middle 
of Ihe forehead, declares a man to abound 
in b( iiefits by friendship of great men ; 
will be loaded with command, e.steemed 
and honoured ; the paler the colour the 
greater the honour; if red, he is loved by 
the clergy; if black, let him beware of 
the resentment of great men ; if warty, 
it inereaseth good fortune. A woman 
having this shall be fortunate in all her 
actions ; but if black, beware of her 
tongue. A mole on the left side of the 
forehead, near the hair, predicts misery 
and abundance of tribulations to a man, 
by means of his own misconduct ; if honey- 
coloured or rod, his sorrows are lessened; 
but if black, unfortunate in every under- 
taking. A mole on the left side of the 
forehead, about midway, threatens a man 
with persecutions frorn his superiors ; if 
of a honey colour, he prodigally wastes 
his estate; if red, will become poor; if 
black, let him beware of the wrath or 
malice of great men ; if a woman, it threat- 
ens sorrow by the perfidy of .some men ! if 
black, let hira beware "of the wrath or 
of misery. A mole on the left side of the 
forehead, a litle above the temple, if it 
appear red, he has excellent wit and un- 
derstanding ; if black, in danger of being 
branded for his falsehoods; if ho has a 
wart, his fate is mitigated. "To a woman 
it shows justification of innocence, though 
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it deserred ; if black, malignity, and it 
presents every evil. A mole on any part 
of the lip, signities n great eater or a 
clutton, much beloved and very amorous. 
A mole on the chin signifies riches. A mole 
on the ear signities riches and respect. A 
mole on the neck promises riches. A mole 
on the right breast threatens povertv. A 
mole near the bottom of the nostrils is 
lucky. A mole on the left side of the belly 
,^enotes affliction. A mole on the right 
t denotes wisdom. A mole on the left 
t denotes dangerous rash actions. A 
lole on the eyebrow means speedy 111 ar- 
iage and a good husband. A mole on the 
wri.st, or between that and the fingers' 
ends, shows an ingenious mind. If many 
moles happen between the elbow and the 
wrist, tbey foretell many crosses towards 
the middle of life, which will end in pros- 
perity and comfort. A mole near the side 
uf the chin shows an amiable disposition, 
industrious, and successful in all your 
transactions." 

Monacella, St. (January 31).— St. 
Monacella is not even mentioned by 
Hone^ Brand, Nicolas, and Chambers. 
She IS the Welsh Melange, however, 
whose day wa3 January 81. "The 
Legend of St. Monacella," says a 
correspondent of "Current Notes" for 
March, 1857, " relates that she was 
the daughter of an Irish monarch, who 
had determined to marry her to a uoble- 
man of his court. She hod, however, 
Towed celibacy, fled from her father's 
dominions, and took refuge in AVales, 
where she lived fifteen years without see- 
g the face of a man. At length, Brochwel 
scythrog. Prince of Powis, one day hare- 
anting, pursued his game till he came 
a great thicket, whore he was iimazod 
find a virgin of surprising beauty, en- 
in deep devotion, with (under her 
it the hare he had been pursuing. 
Idly facing the dogs, who retired howl- 
ing to a distance, notwithiitandiag all the 
orta of the prince's followers to make 
im seize their prey. Even when the 
inntsman attempted to blow his horn, it 
nek to his lips. The prince heard lier 
ory, and gave to God and her a parcel 
" iMd, to oe a sanctuary to all that fled 
re. ..." St. Monacella died lady 
iperior of the abbey she founded in couse- 
uence, at an advanced age, and was 
nried in the adjoining church, called 
'rom her Pennant-Melan^ell. Pennant 
[■the historian records a visit paid bv him 
to this spot in 1784. Tours in Waka,'l810, 
iii.. 173-4. 
Mo«Kla.y, Saint.— This does not 
the calendar, but is merely in- 
here to notice, that it is so jocu- 
rly christened by those mechanics and 
ifi, who make Monday a dies nan in a 



working sense, not to say Tuesday. In 
fact, if we reckon in the new Saturday 
half-hoiiday (which is, however, rather, a 
revival slightly altered) certain classes of 
our operatives only keep strictly to their 
work trora 'rue.sday to Saturday at noon. 
In some parts of Yorkshire, any dav de- 
voted to idleness is called Cobbler's Mon- 
day, from the fact that members of that 
vocation seldom ply their trade till the 
Tuesday ; this is not confined to Yorkshire, 
but is general, and applies to a few other 
crafts. Benjamin Franklin, in his auto- 
biography, expressly states that he gained 
tlio good will of his master in early days 
bj never making a Saint Monday. C. 
knight's Shadows of the Old Booksellers, 
18ti5, p. 87. 

Monitor Lizard— This inhabitant 
of the Nile district and of the Transvaal 
is popularly supposed to utter a sort of 
warning in the shape uf a hissing sound at 
the approach of a crocodile. See one, re- 
cently added to (ho Regent's Park collec- 
tion, delineated in the Daily Graphic, 
March 16, 1897. 

Monks. — Gaule soys: "Meeting of 
monks is commonly accounted as an ill 
omen, and bo much the rather if it be 
onrly in the morning: because these kind 
of men live for the most part by the sud- 
dain death of men ; as vultures do by 
slaughters." 

Month's Mind, The.— Bede speaks 
of this as Commcmorationis Dies — Mind- 
ing Days. It was also an anniversary ob- 
servance. "Minuyng Days," says Blount, 
" from the Sa.von I^niyiitie, days which 
our ancestors called their Montlies miiid, 
their Years Mind, and the like, being the 
days whereon their souls, (after their 
deaths), were had in special remembrance, 
and some office or obsequies soid for them : 
as Obits, Dirges, &c. This word is still 
retained in Lancashire; but elsewhere 
they are more commonly called annivers- 
ary days. The common expression of 
' having a Mouth's Mind,' implving a 
longing desire, is probably derived 
hence." The following is in l^'eck : "By 
saying they have a month's mind to it, 
they antiently must unduubtedlv mean, 
that, if they had what they so much longer 
for, it would (hyperbolically speaking) 
do them as much good (they thought) as 
they believed a month's mind, or service 
said once a month, (could they afford to 
have it), would benefit their souls after 
their decease." Desiderata Ciiriosa, i., 
230. But this expression, which was orig- 
inally special and strict, being applied to 
the masses or other funeral services per- 
formed in remembrance of the departed, 
acquired the general meaning of a com- 
memoration, as in the case of Robert 
Tofte's " Alba, or the Month's Mind of a 
Melancholy Lover." 1598. 

CO 
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We read in " Fabian's Chronicle" that 
"in 1439 died Sir Rob«rde Chicheley, Gro- 
cer, twice Mayor of London, the which 
wylled in his Testament that upon his 
Sfyndo Day a good and competent dyner 
sliould b« ordayned to xxiiii. C. pore men, 
and that of huusholders of the Citee, yf 
they myght be founde. And over that 
was zx pounde distributed among 
them, which was to every man two 
pence." Fabyan the iiistorian himself 
also, in his will, gives directions for his 
month's mind : " At ivhiche tynie of 
buryijig, and also the Monetliis Mynde, 
I will that myne Executrice doo canse 
to be carried from London .xii. newo 
torches, there beyng redy made, to burn 
in the tymes of the snid burying and 
Monethes Mind : nnd also that they do 
purvay for .iiii. tapers of .iii. lb evry 
pece, to breniye about the corps and horse 
for the foresaid .it, seasons, wniche torches 
and tapers to be bestowed as hereafter 
shalbe devised ; which .iiij. tapers I will 
be holden at every tynie by four© pooro 
men, to the whiclie 1 will that to every- 
one of theym be eeven for their labours at 
either of the saide .ii. tymea. iiijd. to as 
many as been weddici men : and if any of 
them happen to be unmarried, than they 
to have but .iij.d. a pece, and in lyke 
maner I will that the torche berers be 
orderid." In another part of his will he 
says: "Also 1 will, that if t deccsso at 
my tenemento of Halstedi.s, that niyu ex- 
ecutrice doo purvav ayenst my buryine; 
competent brode, ale, and chese, for all 
comers to the pari.';ho Churche, and a- 
yenst the Monet hs Mynde I will be or- 
deyned, at the said Churche, competent 
brede, ale, pieces of beffe and moton, and 
rost rybbys of befte, as shallbo thought 
nedeful by the discrecion of m^n Eiecut- 
trice, for all comers to the said obsequy, 
over and above brede, ale, and chese, for 
the comers unto the dirige over night. And 
furthermore I will that my said Kxenn- 
trice do purt-ay ayenst the said Moneths 
Mynde .xxiiij. peces of beffe and moton, 
and .xxiiij. treen platers and .xxiiij. treen 
sponys ; the whiche peces of fleshe with the 
said platers and sponys, w'. . xxiiij. d. of 
silner, I xvill be gevea unto .xxiiij. poore 
persones of the said parisho of Tlieydon 
Garnon, if w'in that pari.she so many may 
be founde : for lake whereof, 1 will the 
.xxiiij. peces of (lesh and .ij.s. in money, 
w' the foresaid platers and sponys bo 
geven unto suche poore persones as may 
be found in the parisshes of Theydon at 
Mount, and Theydon Boys, after the dis- 
crecion of myn Executors : and if my said 
Moneths Mynde fall in Lent, or upon a 
fyssheday, than I will that the said .xxiiij. 
peces of fleshe be altered unto saltfyshe or 
atokfyshe, unwatered, and unsodeyn, and 



that every piece of beef or moton, salt- 
fyshe or stoKfyshe, be well in value of a 
Seny or a peny at the leest ; and that noo 
yner be purveyed for at hom but for mv 
household and kynnysfolke : and I will 
that my knyll be rongyn at my Moneths 
Mynde after the guyse of London. Also 
I will that myn Executrice doo a.ssemble 
upon the said day of Mnneths Mynde .xii. 
of the pnresst menys childem of the fore- 
said parmhe, and after the masse is ended 
and other obseruances, the said childem 
to be ordered about my grave, and there 
knelyn«. to say for my soiile and all Cris- 
teii soules, ' De profundis,' as many of 
them as can, and the residue to say a Pater 
noster, and an Ave oonly ; to tlio which 
.xij. childern I will be geven .xiiij.d. that 
is to meane, to that childe that beginnetb 
' De profundis ' and saith the proces, ij.d. 
and to eueryche of the other j.d." 
CInonicle, new edit. Preface, 4o. 

In the "Churchwardens' .\cfounts of 
fit. Mary at Hill, London, 17 & 19 Edw. 
IV.," are the following articles: " Pd. 
to Sir I. Philips for keepyng the Morrow 
Mass at o'clock upon Jeryall days, each 
quarter v.s." 

" "To the Par. Priest to remember in the 
pulpit the soul of R. Bliet, who gave vjs. 
viijd. to the Church works, ij.d." 

In the " Accounts of St. Margaret, 
Westminster," we read : " Item, at the 
Monyth Mynde of Lady Elizabeth Coun- 
tess of Oxiord, for four tapers, viijd." 
Under the year 1531, is. " Item, for mette 
for the theff that stalle the Pyx. iiijd." 
And in 1532 : " Item, received for iiii. 
Torches of the black Guard, viijd." On 
these occasions the word " Mind " signi- 
fie<i Ketiiembrance : and the expression a 
" Month's Mind," a " Year's Mind," *c. 
meant that on that day, month, or year 
after the party's decease, some solemn ser- 
vice for the good of his soul should bo 
celebrated. Some of these month's minds 
appear to have been conducte<i with great 
solemnity and at a very considenible cost. 
Anne Barneys, in a letter to Cromwell. 
Lord Privy Seal, about 1530, speaks of 
one where there were as manv as n hun- 
dred priests in attendance. "The earliest 
printed discourse of this character is that 
delivered by Bishop Fisher on Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby in 1509, 
which came from the press of Wynkyn de 
Worde in the same year. 

Moorii The. — The moon, the ancient 
object of idolatrous worship, has in late 
times composed an article in the creed of 

Sopular superstition. 'The ancient 
iruids had their superstitious rites at 
the changes of the moon. Even down to 
quite recent times the nature and influ- 
ence of this planet and its rank in the 
cosmic system were very imperfectly 
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known, even to scientific persons of all 
count nes. 

"The superstitions of our own 
countrymen, remarks Jamieson, " and 
of the Swedes on this hea<l, equally con- 
firm the account given by Csesar concern- 
ing the ancient Uermans, the forefathers 
of both. ' As it was the custom with 
them,' he says, ' that their matrons, by 
the use of lots and prophecies, should de- 
clare, whether they should join in battle or 
not, they said that the Germans could not 
be victorious, if they should engage be- 
fore the full moon.' Lommeii, lib. i.. c. 50. 
They reckoned new or full moon the most 
•ospicious season for entering on any busi- 
ness. Tlie Swedes do not rnrry this far- 
ther than they did." " Coeunt," says 
Tacitus, "certis diebus, quum, aut inchoa- 
tur Luna, aut impletur. Nam cgcndis 
rebus hoc auapicatissimura initium cre- 
dunt." 

Northbrooke, in his "Treatise against 
Dicing," 1577, makes St. .Augiistine ob- 
serve : " It is better that women sliould 
picke woole or spiune vpon tho Sabbaoth 
day. than that ttiey should daunee impu- 
dently and filthily all the day long vpon 
the dayoa of the new moone." Which 
leema to point to certain orgies of the 
early Christians on these occasions. 

In the ballad of Sir Patrick Spens is 
the following stanza : 

" I saw the new moon, late yestreen, 
Wi' the auld moon in her arm ; 

And if we sang to sea. master, 
I fear we^ll come to harm." 

Jamieson says that in Scotland, it is 
' eonaidered as an almost infallible presage 
of bad weather, if the moon lies fair on 
h«r back, or when the horns are pointed 
towards the Zenith. It is a similar prog- 
nostic, when the new moon appears with 
the old moon in her arms, or in other 
words, when that part of the moon which 
is covered with the shadow of the earth 
is seen through it. A Brugh, or hazy 
circle round the moon, is accounted a cer- 
tain prognostic of rain. If the circle be 
wide, and at some distance from the body 
of that luminary, it is believed that the 
rain will be delayed for some time: if it 
be close, and as it were adhering to the 
disk of the moon, rain is expected very 
soon. 2>ict. V. Moon. Bailey tells 
at that the common people, in some 
coanties of England, are accustomed 
at the prime of the moon, to say: 
"It is a fine moon, God bless her"; 
which some imagine to proceed from a 
blind seal, retained from tne ancient Irish 
who worshipped the moon, or from a cus- 
tom in Scotland, (particularly in the 
Highlands), where the women make a cur- 
tesy to the new moon : and some English 
women still retain a touch of this gentil- 



I ism, who getting up upon, and sitting 
astride on a gate or stile, the first night 
of the new moon, say : 

" All hail to the Moon, all hail to thee, 
I prithee, good Moon, declare to me. 
This night, who my husband shall be." 

Aubrey gives it thus: "At the first ap- 
pearance of the new moon after New 
Year's Day (some say any other new moon 
is as good), go out in the evening and 
stand over the spars of a gate or stile, 
looking on the moon, and say : 

" All hail to the moon, all hail to thee, 
I prithee, good moon, reveal to me 
This niglit, who my husband (wife) 
must be." 

You must presently after go to bed. I 
knew two gentlewomen that did this when 
they were young maids, and they had 
dreams of those that married them. In 
Yorkshire they kneel on a ground-fast 
stone." "Miscellanies," ed. 1857 p. 132-3, 
Jamieson has quoted these words as used 
in Scotland, in a different form, from the 
Rov. J. Nichol's "Poems," vol. i. p. 31, 
32, and cited the following note by the 
author: " .\s soon as you see the first new 
moon of the new year, go to a place where 
you can set your feet upon a stone natur- 
ally fixed in the earth, and lean your back 
against a tree; and in that posture hail 
or address the raoon in the words of the 
poem. If ever you are to be married, 
you will then see an apparition, exactly 
resembling the future partner of your 
joys and sorrows." In one of his less 
known works Defoe has a chapter on 
omens, in which he says : " To see a new 
moon the first time after her change, on 
the right hand, or directly before you, 
betokens the utmost good fortune that 
month, as to have her on your left, or 
behind you, so that in turning your head 
back you happen to see her, foreshows 
the worst : as also, they say, to be without 
gold in your pocket at that time, is of 
very bad consequence." Memoirs of Dvv- 
cnn Camphel, 1732, p. 62. Turning a piece 
of money, and wishing, on the first sight 
of the new moon, is still a common prac- 
tice and article of belief ; but tho planet 
must not be seen through glass. 

Sir E. Sherburne, in his Notes to the 
Medea of Seneca, 1648, p. 105, says : " Of 
the beating of kettles, basons, and other 
brazen ves.sells used by the antients when 
the raoon was eclipsed (which they did to 
drown the charmes of witches, that the 
moon might not heare them, and so be 
drawne from her spheare as they sup- 
posed), I shall not nce<l to speake, being a 
thing so genernily knnwiie, a custom con- 
tinuwl among the Turks at this day : yet I 
1 cannot but adde, and wonder at, what 
' Joseph Scaliger, in his Annotations ' 
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Manilius, reports out of BonincontriuB, 
an antient commentator upon the same 
poet : who affirmes that in a towne of 
Italy where he lived, (within these two 
centuries of yeares), he saw the same peece 
of Pagauisme acted upon the like occa- 
sion. But the Honians followed an ex- 
actly similar practice at the lunar eclipses 
and one of our own earlier writers, who 
was, however, a mere compiler, states that 
they were accustomed olso to throw fire- 
brands into the air, and carry about 
lighted torches, with a view to restore the 
moon's lustre. This autlior informs us, 
that the Spartans conferred on their 
Ephori the power of deposing the king, 
if when, accor<ling to custom, they had 
invited him to behold the stars on some 
bright (but moonles.s) night, and a star 
was seen to shoot, because, says the writer 
quite Bravely, this shewed that the king 
had oftnded the gods. " So did T-ysan- 
der," says he, "depose King I/eonidas." 
Lloyd's Stratagems of Jeniiiali:m, 1W2, 
pp. 286-7. 

At Melbourne, in Australia, if not 
elsewhere, it is a belief that fish 
caught in the full of the moon, and after- 
wards left expo.sed to its rays, becomes 
poisonous. But perhaps this phenomenon 
rs really reforable to climate and atmos- 
phere. Some early (eleventh century) 
sun and nioun weather portents are given 
in Itcliq^iiii' Aniiqwr, 1841, p. 15. Braitli- 
waite, speaking of a Xantippean, savs : 
" A burre about the mone is not hnlf so 
certaine a presage of a tempest, as her 
brow is of a storme." Whimzics, 1031, 
173. The hornedness of the new moon is 
still faintly considered by the vulgar as 
an omen with regard to the weather. They 
say on that occasion, the new moon looks 
sharp. In Dekker's " Match me in Lon- 
" act i., the king says: "My Lord, 
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doe you see this change i' th' moone, 
sharp homes doe threaten windy 
weatlier." The ancients also chiefly re- 
garded the age of the moon in felling 
their timber: their rule war to fell in 
the wane, or four days after the new 
moon, or sometimes in" the last quarter. 
Pliny advises it to be in the very moment 
of the change, which happening to be in 
the la.st day of the winter solstice, the 
timber, he says, will be incorruptible. 
Melton tells us that, " St. Augustine in 
his 'Enchiridion ' sayth, that it is a great 
offence for any man to observe the time 
and course of the moone, when they plant 
any trees or sowe any come ; for he sayth, 
none puts any trust in thera but they that 
worship them : believing there is" some 
divine power in them, according to those 
things they believe concerning the nativi- 
ties of men." Aitroloqnsler, 1620, p. 56. 
In " Tusser's Husbandry," under Febru- 
ary, are the following lines: 



" Sowe peason and beans in the wane 
of the moone. 

Who Roweth them sooner, he soweth 
too soone : 

That ihey^ with the planet, may rest 
and rise. 

And flourish with bearing, most plenti- 
ful wise." 

On which is the following note in " Tusser 
Redivivus," 1714^ p. 16 : "Peas and beans, 
sown during the increase, do run more to 
hawn and straw, and during the declen- 
sion more to cod, according to the com- 
mon consent of countrymen. And I must 
own I have experienced it, but I will not 
aver it so that it is not liable to excep- 
tions." 

An early authority also recommends us 

to " Kill swine in or neer the full of the 

moon, and the flesh will the better prove 

in boiling." And, again: "Kill fat 

swine for oacon (tlie better to keep their 

fnt in boiling) about the full moon. Also. 

" Shear sheep at the moon's increase: fell 

hand timber from the full to the change, 

Kell frith, copice, and fuel at the first 

I (juarter. Lib or geld cattle, the moon in 

I iVries, Sagittarius, or in Capricorn." 

Jhi>banilii\iin's I'racfice, 1CG4, lt)8. Ste- 

I venson tells us that " horses and maree 

I must be put together in the increase of 

the moone, for foales got in the wane are 

not accounted strong and hoalthfull." 

Tweli-e Moticths, 1G61, 19. Our ance.stors 

! seem to have been of opinion that fruit 

should be gathered, and cattle gelded, in 

the wane of the moon, " because in that 

season bo<lies have lesse humour and heat, 

by which on innnted putrefaction is wont 

to make thein faulty and unsound." Curi- 

osities, or, The Cabinet of Nature, 1637, 

231. 

This planet, as Dr. Johnson tells 
us, has great influence in vulgar philo- 
sophy. In his memory, ho observes, it 
was the precept annually given in one of 
the English almaniicks, to kill hogs when 
the moon was increasing, and the bacon 
would prove the better in boiling. It is 
said, that, " to the influence of the moon 
is owing the increase and decrease of the 
marrow and brain in animals; that she 
frots away stones, governs the cold and 
heat, the rain and wind. Did we make 
ob.sorvations, we should find that the tem- 
perature of the air hath so little sym- 
pathy with the new or full moon, that 
wo may count as many months of dry as 
wet weather, when the return of the moon 
was wet, and contrariwise; so true is it, 
that the changes of the weather are sub- 
ject to no rule obvious to us. 'Twere easy 
to shew, that the reason of the thing is 
directly against the popular opinion." 
Bayley's Diet, quoted in Genlt. Mag.. 
September, 1734. A work already quoted 
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tells oa that it used to be thought "QoiiU 
to purge with electunries, the moon in 
Caucer. With pills, the moon in Pisces. 
With potions, the moon in Virgo. Good 
to take vomits, the moon being in Taurus, 
Virgo, or the latter part of Sngittariua. 
To purge the head by sneezing, the moon 
being in Cancer, Leo, or Virgo. To stop 
Fluxes and Hheunies, the moone being in 
Taurus. Virgo, or Capricorne. To bathe 
when the moone is in Cancer, Libra, 
Aquarius, or Pisces. To cut the hair 
on the head or beard, when the moon 
is in Libra, Sagittarius, Aquarius, or 
Pj*c«s. Briefe observations of hus- 
bandry. Set, sow seeds, graft, and 
plant, the moone being in 'laurus, 
Virgo, or in Capricorn. And all kind 
of come in Cancer. Graft in March 
at the moone's increase, she being in Tau- 
rus or Capricorne." Uusbandman's 
Practice, 1664, p. 116. 

Werenfels, in his " Dis.sertation upon 
Superitiiion," speaking of a supersti- 
tious man, says : " He will not commit 
his seed to the earth when the 
soil, but when the raoon requires it. 
He will have his hoir cut when the moon 
is either in Leo, that his locks may store 
Uke the lion's shag ; or in Aries, that they 
majr curl like a Kam's horn. Whatever 
he would have to grow, he sets about it 
when she is in her increase ; but for what 
be would have made less, he chuses her 
wane. When the moon is in Taurus he 
er can be persuudml to take physick, 
> that animal, which chews its cud, 

lould make him cast it up again. If at 
any time he has a mind to be admitted 
into the presence of a prince, he will wait 
till the moon is in conjunction with the 
sun ; for 'tis then the society of an infe- 
rior with a superior is salutary and suc- 
c«nfuU." Engl. Transl., 1748, p. 6. Lord 
Northampton, in his " Defensative," 
1563, obser^-es: "They forbidde us, when 
the mone is in a fixed signe, to put on a 
n«we garment; why so? because it is lyke 
that it wyll be, too longe in wearing, a 
■mail faulte about this towne, where gar- 
ments seldome last till they be payd for. 
But theyr meaning is, that the garment 
■hall continue long, in respect of any 
strength or goodnes in the stuffe ; but by 
the duraunce or disease of him, that hath 
iMSytber leysure nor liberty to weare it." 

In a copy of the second edition of Holin- 
tbed, 1586, a contemporary owner, Thomns 
Harward, has noted on a flyleaf: " .\t 
night >'* moone being at y* full and about 
•cm 3 ours high did ascend up right into 
y* hearens w" a very swift course till y' 
came to y* hight of 6 hours high, tfe there 
stood*. The first behoulder heereof was 
Mr. Robert Tailor of Hull Alderman, who 
Ming the same in his garden, and fear- 
ing to be deceaved went and tooke y* 



inoono by y« topp of an house, by w'* he 
more perfectly perceaved the swiftnes 
thereof. . . . Y' new yers day I come to 
Hull in y* morning, and he tould me of 
y'." Shokespear tells us in Uichard //., 
"ii.. 4: 

" Meteors fright the fixed stars of 

Heaven : 

The pale-fac'd moon looks bloody on the 
earth, 

.\nd lean-look'd prophets whisper fear- 
ful change : 

These signs forerun the death or fall of 
kings." 

Lodge notices a curious lunar super- 
stition : " When the niooiie appeureth in 
the Spring time, the one borne spotted, 
and hidden with a blacke and ^reat 
cloud, from the first day of kis apparition 
to the fourth day after, it is some signe 
of tempests and troubles in the aire the 
Somnier after." U'lVs Miserie, 1596, p. 
44. In " The Freiris of lierwik," attri- 
buted lo Bunbar, is the following passaee, 
sooining to shew that to swear by Uie 
moon, was one of the old forms of aujura- 
tiun : 

" Quhen Symone saw it appinuit on 

this wyis, 
He had gnt woudir ; and sweris be the 

mone, 
That Kreir Robert weill hia dott had 

done." 

Dunbar's Works, 1834, ii., 16. In "The 
Witch of Edmonton," 1658, p. 14, j'oung 
Banks observes: "When the moon's in 
the full, then wit's in the wane." The 
notion tbat the moon is made of green 
cheese is noticed in the very early play of 
Jack Jufjijler. Butler touches on the sub- 
ject of lunar superstitious; speaking of 
his Conjuror, he telb us: 

" But with the moon was more familiar 
Than e'er was .\lmanack well wilier ; 
Uer secrets understood so clear, 
That some believ'd he ha<l been there ; 
Knew when she was in fittest mood, 
For cutting corns, or letting blood ; 
When for anointing scabs or itches, 
Or to the bum applying leeches; 
When sows and bitches may be spav'd, 
.And in what sign best sider's made; 
Whether the wane be, or increase, 
Best to set garlick or sow pease : 
Who tirst found out the Man i' th' 

moon. 
That to the ancients was unknown. 
• « • • * 

He made an instrument to know 
If the moon shine at full or no : 
That wou'd as soon as e'er she shone, 

straight 
Whether 'twere day or night, demon- 
strate ; 
Tell what her d'metre fan inch ia, 
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Aui Vn** tb*t ■he is not made of 

grweO'CheeM. 
It would demonstrate that the man in 
Ttte moon's a Sea Mediterranean ; 
And that it is no do^ nor bitch. 
That stands behind him at his breech ; 
Hut a hus* CSaspian Sea, or lake 
With arms, which men for legs mistake; 
tl«>w litrt^ u etilf his tail composes, 
AikI wliul n KiKHlly bny his nose is; 
Hiiw niun.v lK<rniau leagues by th' scale 
t'»iK> Si\i>iit'a from Promontory Tail." 

lUdtbuta. ml, IGD-t, pp. 338-9. To an in- 
»imry in the " Uritish Apollo," 1710, No. 
a I 

" Prajr tell your Querist if he may 

Holy on what the vulgar say, 

Tlmt w luMi the moon's in her increose, 

U I'ui'iiit be cut they'll grow apace; 

But if YOU always do take care, 

Aft«>r lite full your corns to pare, 

Thov do inbeniiibly decay, 

Aiivl Mill in time near ijuite away, 

U this be true, pray let me know. 

Aud liiw the reason why 'tis so.' 

It is an»were«l : 

" The moon no more regards vour corns, 
Tlmii I'll* «U> one onother's fiorns : 
lii\t>i>iioiis bt<tt«ir I'hnibe knows, 
'I'httii to consider your giill'd toes." 

\% u|>l)eMr* that among the common 

'u III Scotland in the 18th cen- 

vu.V, ' tlie moon in the increase, full 

ufuttlh, uiid III her wane, were 

Xi^ «>niblt»iii« u( a rising, flourishing, 

aud dt«clituiig fortune.'' " At the 

i ..f hxr revolution," the nar- 

>l |HiM>e«HU to state, "they 

ivl to xngiige in any business 

o , but tlio first and middle 

votli ttvi<lily, presaging the 

Ui\m% auM'H'ioun iiisiie to their undertak- 

IVMir Murtiniia Scriblerus never 

. .. it.'bi'il the lilowiiig of the 

10 ail li«<ii to Ills genius, 
'. >iwaiii uiul bis nymph 

■ I tlio iimv moon to he 
III iiiatriiiioiiy. Should 

11 lo be ut the height of 

■ II the ceremony is per- 

lile will be a scene 
. |iiil liK .st rowed over 
-'i> Hut when her 
• I louurds the 
■ , Kit-bound, and 
il M'URon again 
II they not only 
' the weather, 
' >l nliio tliscover 
' rx' dimly pour- 
on never fails. 
iiiii paid to this 
' its iiitluences, 
OK still affixed 
^l ' . ut lUw ii^ioiic laiiKuace. In 
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Druidic mythology, when the circle of the 
moon was complete. Fortune then pro- 
mised to be the most propitious. Agree- 
ably to this idea, rath, which signifies in 
Gaelic a wheel or circle, is transferred to 
signify fortune. They say ' ata rath air,' 
he is fortunate. The wane, when the 
circle is diminishing, and consequently 
unlucky, they call mi-rath. Of one that 
is unfortunate, they say, ' at a mi-rath 
air.' " Stat. Ace, i., 47. From the 
same source we learn that " A cave in the 
neighbourhood of Dunskey ought olso to 
be mentioned, on account of the great 
veneration in which it is held (1791) by 
the people. At the change of the moon 
(which i.s still consider^ with super- 
stitious reverence), it is usual to bring, 
even from a great distance, infirm 
persons, and particularly ricketty chil- 
dren, whom they often supposed be- 
witched, to bathe in a stream that pours 
from the hill, and then dry them in a 
cave." vii.. 560. Shaw informs us that 
at the full moon in March the in- 
habitants cut withes of the mistletoe or 
ivy, make circles of them, keep them all 
the year, and pretend to cure hectics and 
other troubles by them. Johnson, in his 
" Journey to the Hebrides," tells us, they 
expect better crops of grain, by sowing 
their 60e<l in the moon s increase. Ac- 
count of Elr)in anil Mortiij, appended to 
Pennants Tour in Srolhind. Martin, 
speaking of Skie, says: "The natives are 
very much dispo.s'd to observe the influ- 
ence of the moon on human bodies, and 
for that cause they never dig their peats 
but in the decrease : for they observe that 
if they are cut in the incre.ise ; they con- 
tinue still moist ond never burn clear, nor 
are they without smoak, but the contrary 
is daily observed of peats cut in the de- 
crease. They make up their earthem 
dykes in the decrease only, for such as are 
^^ade at the increase are still observed to 
fall." II. /. of Scotl., p. 174. 

On the continent, there is the 
testimonv of Kirchmaier (or Naogeor- 
gus) to shew that ideas, similar to 
those cheri.ohed in Great Britain and 
Ireland, were entertained on this 
subject. They consulted the moon, 
before they bled, cut their hair, pared 
their nnil.s, put their chihlren to nurae, 
took physic, or manured their field*. 
Popish Kintiilnm, by Googe, 1570., p. 44. 

Mungo Park, in his "Travels in Africa," 
soenking of the Mandingoe tribe of In- 
dians, says: "On the first appearance of 
a now moon, they view it as newly created, 
and say a short prayer : this seems to be 
the only visible a<loration tho.se negroes, 
who are not Mahometans, offer to the 
Deity. This prayer is pronounced in a 
whisper, the person holding up his hands 
before his face ; at the conclusion thev spit 
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«pon their hands and rub them over 
their faces. They think it very unlucky 
to be^n a journey, or any other work of 
consequence, in the last quarter of the 
moon. An eclipse, n-hetner of sun or 
moon, is supposed to be effected by witch- 
craft. The stars are very little regarded ; 
and the whole study of astronomy they 
view as dealing in magic. If they are 
asked for what reason they prny to the 
new moon, they answer, because their 
fathers did so before them." Ho tells us, 
in another place, " When the Mahometan 
Feast of Rhamadan was ended, the priests 
asaembled to watch for the appearance 
of the new moon, but the evening being 
cloudy, they were for some time dinap- 
pointed ; on a sudden, this dolightfui oo- 
ject shewed her sharp horns from behind 
a cloud, and was welcomed with the clap- 
ping of hands, beating of drums, firing of 
masKet«, and other marks of rejoicing." 
Moon-Calf. — Among the prepos- 
terous inventions of fancy in ancient 
superstition occurs " The Moon-Calf " : an 
inanimate shapeless nia.ss, supposed by 
Pliny to be engendered of woman only. 
' A of. Hiit., X., 64. Drajrton ha.s d6\-ote<l 

a poem to the subject, inserted among 
his miMjcUaneoiis pieces, 1C27. 

Moon-Wort — Coles tells us :" It is 
said, yea and believed by many, that 
rooon-wort will open the locks wherewith 
dwelling-houses are made fast, if it be 
I put into the key-hole; as al.so that it will 

I loosen the locks, fetters, and shoes from 

! those horses' feet that goe on the places 

where it groweth ; and of this opinion was 
Master Culpep«r, who, though he railed 
Against superstition in others, yet had 
enough of it liini-ielfe, as niny appear by 
his story of the Earl of Essex his horses, 
which beine drawn up in a body, many of 
them lost their shoos upon White Downe 
in Devonshire, neer Tiverton, becausa 
moonwort grows upon heaths. Introd. 
io the Knoulfil./c of Plants, I6m, p. 71. 
Turner was confident, that tho' moonwort 
'• be the nioon^ herb, vet it is neither 
smith, farrier, nor picklock." British 
Pkvician, 1687. p. 209. Wither alhides 
to the supposed virtues of tho moonwort ; 

' There is a hsrb, some say, whose ver- 

tuo's such 
It in the pasture, only with a touch, 
Unshooes the new-shod steed.'' 
— Abates Stripi and W'liipt, 1G13. 

Mop. — Plot, speaking of the Statutes 
for hiring servants, gays "in his "History 
of Oxfordshire,' that at Banburv they 
■••alleil them th» Mop. He says that at 
Illiixh.im the carters stood with their 
whips in onopIa-?e, and the shepherds with 
their crooks in i. not her : but tho maids, as 
OS he rouhl ob»erve, stood proinrfru- 
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ouslv. He adds that this custom seeros 
as old as our Saviour, and refers to Matth. 
XX. 3. Eden tells us in a note : " In 
Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, Wiltshire, 
and Berk.<jhire, servants continue to at- 
tend the Mopp or Statute, as it is called 
^i.e., Michaelmas Fair) in order to be 
nired for a year. Each person has a 
badge, or external mark, expressive of his 
occupation. A carter exhibits a piece of 
whip-cord tied to his hat : a cow-herd has 
a lock of cow-hair in his: and the dairy- 
maid has the same descriptive mark at- 
tached to her breast. So in the North of 
England, at the Spring hiring-tenn, the 
servants to be hired, who are almost al- 
ways persons to be employed in husban- 
dry, are to bo distinguished from others, 
who attend the market, by their wearing 
a largo posie or bouquet of flowers at 
their breast.s ; which is no unapt emblem 
of their calling. Even in London, brick- 
layers and other house-labourers carry 
their re.spective implements to the places 
where they stand for hire : for which pur- 
pose they as.semble in grc?at numbers in 
Cheapside and at Charing-Cioss, every 
morning, at five or six o'clock. So, in old 
Rome there were particular spots in which 
servants applied for hire. ' In Tusco 
vico, ibi sunt Homines qui ipsi se ven- 
ditent.' Plauti Ciiiciilio, act iv." State 
of the Poor, 1797, i., 32. 

The Michaehnas Hiring Fair took place 
at High Wycombe in 19<J3. The raorket- 
place was, ns usual, the rendezvous of the 
rarm-servauta. The shepherds were dis- 
tinguished, as a rule, by the tufts of wool 
they wonr in their caps, the cowmen by 
a decoration of hair, and the ploughmen 
by their knotted whip cord. .\s .soon as a 
bargain is struck the hired men and 
njaidens display knots of bright coloured 
ribbons, and the rest of the day is spent 
among the swings and rouiidnbouts. The 

S resent year's experience betraye<l a 
ecline in tho interest shown and in the 
attendance. Dailit Mail, Sept. 28-9, 1003. 
More Sacks to the Mill. -This 
is called "an infant play" in Love's 
Liihitur [.Off, written before lo98,, iv. 3. 
\ writer in the ticntlKmnn's Mdijazine for 
Kebruary, 1773, brackets it with IJot 
f'ocklfs. with which it nssurcdly has no- 
thing in common. My friend Mr. A. G. 
Greonhill, of Emmanuel, Cambridge, 
writes to me: "At Christ's Hospital in 
my time a game was pliiytd, called Bring 
the Basket. Sides having been chosen, 
one side went in and formed a line of 
backs, whereupon the other side had to 
leap, while a formula was repeated. If 
succes.sful the second side went in again; 
but if not, it became their turn to form 
a line of backs. Sometimes, of course, 
the "lacks broke down, with tho other 
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boys on the top, all in confusion, on which 
the cry was raised : ' Sacks on the mill.' 
The game was discouraged by the masters, 
because it was necessarily injurious to the 
boys' clothes." Tliere used to be a some- 
what similar diversion, known as Hico- 
colorum, in which the line of backs was 
formed by the first boy placing himself 
against a fence or wall, Uie second leaning 
upon his chest, and the thii'd placing his 
head between the second one's legs, and 
so on, till a line was made, which it was 
the aim of the opposing si<ie to break. "The 
formula here was Hicocolorum ! Jig, jig, 

jig' 

Morris Dance. — The Morns 
Dance, in which bells are ginglcd, or staves 
or swords clashetl, was learned, says Dr. 
Johnson, by the Moors, and was probably 
a kind of'Pyrrhick or military dance. 
" Morisco," "snvs Blount, "(Span.) a 
Moor ; also a dance, so called, wherein 
there were usually five men, and a boy 
dressed in a girl's habit, whom the.v called 
the Maid Marian, or perhaps, Morion, 
from the Italian Morione, a head-piece, 
because her head was wont to be gaily 
trimmed up. Common people call it a 
Morris Dance." See the Inst etlit. of 
Nares' "Glossary," and Halliweli's 'Arch- 
aic Dictionary," ad vocem. The deriva- 
tion of Morns from Morisco (juasi Moor 
is very doubtful, but no better etymology 
has yet been propohod. 

In the Privy Pur.se Expenses of 
Henry VII., under 1494, is an entry 
under January 2, " For playing of 
the Mourice <launce, £2 " ; and under 
February 4, l.'ilE, occurs a second pay- 
ment for a .similar purpose of £1 13s. 4d., I 
which appears to be significant of its per- I 
forraance irrespectively of the season. 
But of course these exhibitions were be- 
fore the King. In the third volume of 1 
the Shakespear Society's Papers, are some i 
very interesting extracts from the papers j 
of Richard Gibson, .suppose<l to have been , 
yeoman tailor to Henry VIII., relating ! 
to dramatic and other entertainments at j 
Court in the verv commencement of that I 

rrince's reign. Under the date of 1510- 
1, Gibson gives an account of a " Mor- 
ryshe Dance," by tlie King's henchmen, 
who came out of an artificial hill, on the 
top of which was " a goldyn stoke, 
branehy<l with roses and pomgarnnts 
crowned." This was devised by Sir Henry 
Guildford. In Cootes's " History of 
Reading," we have; — 

" A.n. 15.j7, Item, payd to the raynstrels 
and the hubby horse uppon May Day, 3s. — 
Item, payed to the Morrys Dauuscrs and 
the Mynstrelles, mete and drink at W'hit- 
sontide, 3s. 4d.- Paved to them the Son- 
day after May Day,"20d.— P'> to the Pain- 
ter for painting of their cotes, 2s. 8d. — 



P* to the Painter for 2 da. of Lyrere.Tea, 

20il." In the Churchwardens' and Cham- 
berlain's books of Kin?ston-on-Thames 
are several particulars illustrative of this 
part of the subject. They are printed en- 
tire in Lysons' " Environs," vol. i. p. 226. 
The bells for the dancers are also charged 
in the accounts of St. Mary-at-Hill. Lon- 
don, (34 Eliz.) and St. Helen's in Abing- 
don, Berks. Morrico-dancing, with 
bells on the legs, continued to be com- 
mon in and after Brand's time, in Oxford- 
shire and the adjacent counties, on May 
Day, Holy Thurs<lay, ami Whitsun Ales, 
attended by the fool ( ? Tom the Piper), 
or, as he is generally called, the Squire, 
and oLso a lord and lady. As to the Fool 
and Bessy, they have probably been de- 
rive<] to us from the ancient festival of 
Fools, held on New Year's Pay. Bess 
was a common generic term for a female 
Tom-a-Bedlam. Waldron mentions see- 
ing a company of Morris-<laucers from 
Abington at Richtnond in Snrrey, in the 
summer of 1783. They appearotl to be 
making a kind of annual circuit. In 
" Plaine Percivall the Peace-maker of 
England," mention is made of a " stran- 
ger, which seeing a quintessence (beside 
the Koolo and the Maid Marian) of alt 
the picked youth, strained out of a wholo 
endship, footing the Morri< about a May- 
pole, and ho not hearing the rainstrel.<ie- 
for the fidling, the tune fot the sound, nor 
the pipe for the noise of the tabor, bluntly 
demauuded if they wero not all beside 
themselves, that they so hp'd and skip'd 
without an occasion." In l^squil and Mar- 
forius, 1539, the same aut/ior turns to his 
own account the May-ganes and the mor- 
ris-dance, and applies them figuratively 
to some of the incidents and actors in the 
Martin-RInrprelate controversy. Shake- 
spear makes mention of nn English Whit- 
son Morrice Dance, in the following speed* 
of the Dauphin in Hen. V. : 



" No, with no more, 
that England 

Were busied with a 
Dance." 



tlan if we heart} 
\7hitson Morrice 



"The English wore fanud," says Grey, 
in his " Notes on Shakespear, "for these 
and such like diversions; and even the 
old, as well as young ptrsons, fonnerly 
followed theni : a remai-kible instance of 
which is given by Sir William Temple." 
Among the Huth ballads is one entitled 
" Good Feilovves must go learno to- 
Dance." It is of some merit, and has a 
share of that sparkling .'■tyle, which dis- 
tinguishes the versification of Suckling. 
The guests at an approaching wedding, 
are the supposed spcakets in the follow- 
ing passage : 
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" A bande of belles, in bauderycke wise, 

Would decke vs in our kynde a; 
A shurte after the Moryce euyse, 

To tlounce it in the wynde a. 
A wyfBer for to make the waye, 

And Maye brought in witball a, 
Is brauer then the siinue, I saye. 

And passeth round or brail a. 

Nash, who wrote nothing probably after 
1600, describes in his " Summers Last 
Will and Testament," printed in that 
j'ear, the fool as going round and collect- 
ing the money from the crowd. At an 
earlier date we hear of a ladle suspended 
from the beast's mouth, as a receptacle 
for public contributions. In Nnsh's play 
three clowns and three maids, while they 
dance, sing the following lines in chorus : 

" Trip and goe, heave and hoe, 
Up and downe, to and fro, 
From the towne, to the grove, 
Two and two, let us rove, 
A Maying, a playing: 
Love hath no gainsaying : 
So merrily trip and goe. 

The author of i-'rtar Bacons Prophetie, 
1G04, recalling better times, says in bis 
poem : 
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" The Taber and the Pipe, 
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The Bagpipe and the Crowde, 
When oates and rye weie ripe, 
Began to be alowde. 
But till the harvest all vrsis in. 
The Moris Dance did not begin." 

Bat now, he adds further on : 

" Moris dances dtje begin 

Before the harvest halfe te in." 

The following description of a Morrice 
Dance occurs in Uablet's " Cobbes Pro- 
phecies," ItiU: 

' It was my hap of late, by chance. 
To meet a country morris dance, 
WTieu, cheefest of them all, the foole 
Plaied with a ladle and a tocile ; 
When every younger shak't his bells 
Till sweating feet gave foiling smells ; 
And fine Maido Marian, with her smoile, 
£bew'd how a r.iscall plaid the roile: 
But, when the hobby-horse did wihy, 
Then all the wenches gave a tihy : 
But when they gan to shake their boxe. 
And not a goose could catch a foxe. 
The piper then put up his pipes. 
And all the woodcocks look't like snipes. 
And therewith fell a show'ry streame, 
&c., Ac. 

Th«re is another in Cotgrave's " English 
^reasnry of Wit and Language," 1655: 

" How thoy become the morris, with 

whose bells 
Th»y ring all in to Whitson ales, and 

■west 



Through twenty scarfs and napkins till 

the hobby norse 
Tire, and the Maid Marian, resolv'd to 

jelly. 
Be kept for spoon meat." 

We have an allusion to the morri.s dancer 
in the preface to the Candid and Ingeni- 
ous Reader prefixed to " Mythomistes," 
circa 1625, by Henry Reynolds: "Yet 
such iielpes, as if nature have not before- 
hand ill his byrth, given a poet, all sufl* 
forced art ivtif come behind as lame to the 
businesse, and deficient, as the best taught 
countrey morris dauncer, with all his bells 
and napkins, will ill desen-e to be, in an 
Inne of Courte at Christmas, tearmed the 
thing they call a fine reveller." In his 
" London and the countrey Carbona- 
doed," 1632, Lupton says, relative to the 
landlady at an ale-house : "Sheo is merry, 
and half-made (mad) upon Shrove-tues- 
day, May-daies, Feast-dayes, and Morris- 
dances," Stevenson, in "The Twelve 
Moneths," 1661, p. 17. speaking of April, 
tells us: " The youth of the country make 
ready tor the Morris-Jauce, and the merry 
milk-maid supplies them with ribbanda 
her true love had given her." The ab- 
horrence of the Puritans to this diversion 
in toto is depicted iu Heaumont and 
Fletcher's "Women pleased." 

Walpole, or rather Vertue, in his "Cata- 
logue of Lngrnvers," under Peter Stent, 
has describe*! two paintings at Lord Fitz- 
william's (rather coarsely and poorly exe- 
cuted) by Vinckeiiboom, about the end of 
the reign of James L, in one of which a. 
morris-dance is introduced, consi.sting of 
seven figures, vis., a fool, a hobby horse, 
a piper, a Maid Marian, and three dan- 
cers. A re<luce<.l copy is given by Douce 
from a tracing by Grose. 

In Old Change, according to the 
" Hi.story of Sign-Boards," 1867, thero 
was a sign called " The Three Morris 
Dancers," in the time of Charles 
IL See, for fuller particulars of thi,» 
subject, Douce'a •' Di.ssertation on the 
ancient English Morris Dance," at 
the end of his "Illustrations of Shakes- 
pear," 1807. 

Mortuaries.— The payment of mor- 
tuaries is of great antitjuitv. It was an- 
ciently dune by loading or driving a horse- 
or cow, ifcc. before the corpse of the de- 
ceased at the funeral. It was considered 
as a gift left by a man at hi.'; death, by 
way of recompense for all failures in the 
payment of tithes and oblations, and 
calletl a corse present. It is mentioned 
in the National C'ouncil of Ensham about 
the year 1(106. Mortuaries were called 
by our Saxon ancestors Soul shot 
or payment. " Offeringes at Buri- 
alles " are condemned in a list of " Gross» 
Poynte* of Poporie, evident to all Mer '" 
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in "A Parte of a Register," &c. (circa 
1593). 

It was on mortuaries, and on an 
annual poll-tax of three hens, which he 
Teeeived from the population of a parti- 
cular district that the Bishop of OIivolo, 
one of the old Venetian Sees, almost 
wholly relied for his income; and on the 
former account he was jocularly called 
the Bishop of the Dead. Hazlitt s Vene- 
iian lieptMic, 1900, ii., 384. 

Moat in Three Throws.— This 
amusement is cited in the dedication to 
Lilly of PnnUtijrnrVi Prognostication, 
about 1G45 ; but we are left to conjecture 
its nature. 

Mote Bell, Folk. — Ruffhead, 
speaking of the folc-mote oomitatus, or 
fihire-mote, and the folc-mote civitatis ve! 
burgi, or burp-mote, says: " Besides these 
annual meetings, if any sudden contin- 
gency happened, it was the duty of the 
aldermen of cities and boroughs to ring 
the bell called in English Mot-bell, in 
order to bring together the people to the 
Burghraote," Ac. Prefare to the Stafiiti's 
at larijc. iSee Tomlins Lnw Did., 183.5, 
y. Motf.-Bell. The Mot-Bell is mentioned 
in the laws of Kdwnrd the Confessor. 

Motherlngr- — In former days, when 
the Roman Catholic was the established 
religion, it was the custom for people 
to visit their Mather Church on Mid- 
Ijont Sunday, and to make their 
offerings at the high altar. Cowel, 
in his " Interpreter," 1607, obsen-es 
that the now remaining practice of 
Mothering, or going to visit parents 
upon Mid-liCiit Sunday, is really owing to 
that good old custom. Nay, it seems to 
be called Mothering from the respect so 
paid to the Mother Church, when Ihe 
epistle for the day vriis, with some alKi- 
«on, Galat. iv. 21, "Jerusalem Mater 
omnium," ; which epistle for Mid-Ijent 
Sundiiy wo still retain, though we have 
forgotten the occasion of it. Herrick has 
the following: 

TO DI.\NEMR. 

A Cercmonie in Glorfster. 

" I'le to thee a Simnell bring, 

'Gainst thou go'st a mothering ; 

So that, when she blesseth thee. 

Half that blessing thoii'it give me." 

In the "Gentleman's MagoKine " for 
February, 1781, p. UH, Nichols tells ub, 
that whilst he was an apprentice, the cus- 
tom was to visit his mother (who was a 
native of Nottinghamsbire) " on Midlent 
Sunday (thence called Mothering Sunday) 
for a regale of excellent furmety." An- 
other writer in the same volume, p. 313, 
says, I happened to reside last year near 
Cnep.stow. in Monmouthshire : and there. 
tor the first time, heard of Mothering 



Sunday. My inquires into the origiu 
and meaning of it were fruitless; but the 
practice thereabouts was, for all servants 
and apprentices, on Midlent Sunday, to 
vi.sit their parents, and make them a pre- 
sent of money, a trinket, or some nice 
eatable ; and they are all anxious not to 
foil in this cu.stom." A correspondent in 
the volume for 1783, p. 578, expresses an 
opinion th.it Furmety or Mothering Sun- 
day was '■ one of the things which prob- 
ably refer simply to the itlea of feasting 
or mortification according to the season 
and occasion." In Macaulay's time. 
Mothering Sunday met with a scrupulous 
observance at Clavbrook. " Uist. and 
Antiq. of Claybrook," 1791, p. 128. At 
I/Ockiord, near Stoekbridge, Hants, this 
is called AVaferiiig Sunday, from the 
wafer-cake impressed with an iron bear- 
ing an impression like a seal, offered by 
young people to their mothers on this occa- 
sion. The iron has two stamps; three 
locked hearts surmounted by a cross en- 
closed within a circle, and an anchor with 
foliate ornaments on either side. Two or 
three of those utensils, which were made 
red-hot over a charcoal fire, seem to suffice 
for the village, which employs a person 
named a waSrer to do the work. Anti- 
quo ry for May, 1893. 

Mother NlKht.— A writer (Beck- 
with) in the " Getitlenuin's Magazine" 
for 1784, p. 97, observes that the night of 
the winter solstice was called by our an- 
cestors •' Mother Night," as they reckoned 
the beginning of their years from thence. 

Mount-Cent.— See Cent-Foot and 
Nares, 1&59, in v. in the Dumb Knight, 
1(5(18 (Hazlitt's Dodsley. x, 18C), Philocles 
calls it Moiiiit-SiiinI, and founds a com- 
pliment on it : but tlie queen corrects him 
and explains that the true name is vioiint- 
rrnt. The pa.ssage in the drama perhaps 
affords the best notion of the game. It 
has been supposed to be the same as 
nicquet. In a facetious publication of the 
l"th c. Mars is introduced playing at 
cent with Venus. Roiliiinontafc' d Brn- 
role Spiitjiiolr, 1093, p. 71, part of The 
Eliiiiui'iit MiDittr of Latifiuaijes, 1693. 

Mourningr* — Gough gives us numer- 
ous references to the classics to prove that 
the colour of mourning garments has, in 
most iiistatice.s, beeu black from the ear- 
lie.st iinti<juity, Sr/r. .I/on., ii., Introd. 
XX. Poiydore Vergil has a passage to 
this effect : '■ Philarch »vriteth that the 
women in their muurnyng laied a parte 
all purple, goUle, and sumptuous apparell, 
and were clothed bothe they and their 
kinsfolk in white apparel, like as then the 
dead liinly wiis u rappetl in white clothes. 
The ivhite colouie was thought fittest for 
the ded. because it is clere. pure, and sin- 
cer. and leaste defiled, Of this oereraonie, 
as I take it, Ihe Kippicli Queues toke occn- 
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moa, after the death of their housebandes 
the Kynges, to weai-e oiiely wliite dotli- 
jTjg, and if there bee nriy siiche wid- 
<lowe, she is commonly called the White 
(juene." Dupre telli> us thut the nucient 
Uomans employed certain perhoiis, named 
Deiienatores, clothed iii black, tu invite 
people to funerals, and to carry the coflin. 
There are persons in our days who wear 
the same clothing, and serve the sunie 
office. The Romans, .snith Morrilles, hnd 
in their ceremonies lictors, dies.sed in 
black, who did the office of our mournern. 
Vonformily, p. 181. A writer in the 
" Cwntlemau's Magazine " fur January, 
1781, says: "We read in the .\ntiquitie8 
ef Greece and Rome, that the branches of 
the Cypress and Yew were the usual sig- 
nals to denote a house in mourning. 
Oough, speakiut^ of the signs of death in 
houaea among the ancients, notices 
branches of pine and cypress on the autho- 
rity of Euripides, Suetonius and Virgil. 
He sa.Ts, in a note, " Will it be thought a 
far-fetcht conjecture that yew trees in 
church yards supply the place of Cyprus 
round tombs, where Ovid, Trist. III. xiii. 
21, says they were placed. Comp. Floivrrs 
on Gravrn, Funeral Customs, Ac. Duran- 
dus mentions black as anciently in use at 
funerals, which St. Cyprian seems to have 
inveighed against as the indication of sor- 
row on an event which to the Christian 
waa a matter of joy. Tie HHihii.i, '2'2^. 
Cyprian's words are: "Cum scinnius fra- 
tres nostros accersione doniinica de .Seculo 
liberatos, non nmitti sed priE-mitti, non 
■ant nobis hie accipiendie atne ve&tes, 
qaando illi ibi indumenta alba jam sump- 
»rint." It is stated that " Black is the 
fittest emblem of thot sorrow and grief 
the mind is suppcsed to be clouded with : 
and, as Death is the privation of Life, 
and black a privation of Light, 'tis very 
probable this colour has been chosen to 
denote sadness, upon that account ; and 
•rrordingly this colour has, for mourning, 
keen preferred by most people throughoirt 
Kumpe. The Syrians, Cappadocinns, 
«>■ 1 » ■■•■fiiians use sky-colour, to denote 
' hey wish the dead to be in. i.e.. 

'' .-ns: the Egyptians yellow, or 

tillemot. to show that as herbs being faded 
become yellow, so death is the end of 
human hope: and the Ethiopians grey, 
liArauae it resembles the colour of the 
Kirth, which receives the dead." Dun- 
ton's Alhminn Ornrle Suppl.. 301. Yel- 
low is the usual mourning colour in sonic 
"iiintriei. as much as white and hl.ick are 
ia Europe. White and black not being 
eolniirs at all in 8trictne.>a, may be con- 
•Wered as occup.ving the same neutral 
Doritton : but, as ISrnnd observes, the 
former is n»ed only at the obse- 
quies of qnraarried persons (and not 
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always then) and very young children. 
Crimson would have been a much more 
suitable colour. The Bretons formerly 
emplo.ve<l ye)lo»v for this purpose, and 
even now. in Lower Brittany, saffron is 
recogniseu. Oruiiger tells us, " It is re- 
corded that Anne Boleyn wore yellow 
mourning for Catherine of Arragon." 
For his atitlyority he refers to Walpole's 
" .\necdotes of Painting." The some cir- 
cumstance is found in Hall's "Chron- 
icle," with the addition of Henry's wear- 
ing wliite mourning for .Vnne Boleyn. 
But ill the lime of the Stuarts purple was 
regarded as royal mourning. Pepys'a 
Diary, September IC, lliOO, and Note. 

In the sixteenth century at Venice both 
.scarlet and violet are found in use at the 
obsequies of a Doce ; but the head of the 
olde.st son of the deceased wa.s draped in 
black. Hazlitt's VenclitMi It r pyihlic , 
ItKjy, ii., 175. Violet was the colour em- 
ployetl at Rome in liJ<)3 at the demise of 
His Holiness I/eo XIII. 

We read in Cough's Camden : " When 
a person is at the point of death, 
just before he expires, certain women 
mourners, standing in the cross-ways, 
spread their hands, and cull him 
with cries adapted to the purpose, 
and endeavour to stop the departing soul, 
reminding it of the advantages it enjoys 
in koihIs. wives, person, reputation, kin- 
dred, friends, and horses: asking why it 
will go, and where, and to whom, and up- 
braidiiip it with ingratitude, and lastly, 
vompliiiniiig that the departing spirit 
willbe triiu.sformed into tho.se forms which 
appear at iiiglit and in the dark : and 
after it lia.s quitted the body, they bewail 
jt with howhiigs and clappuig of hands. 
They follow the funeral with such a noise, 
that one ivould think there was an end both 
of living and d(>n*l. The most violent in 
these lanieiitiilir>ns are the innses, 
daughters, and mistresses. They make aa 
much lamentation for those sliiiii in battle 
as for tho.se who die in their beds, though 
they esteem it the easiest death to die 
fighting or rubbing : but they vent every 
roproach ngaiii.«t tlieir enemies, and che- 
rish a lasting ilciidly hatre<l against all 
their kiiidiml." Bruithwaite, speaking 
of the death uf " a zealous bioUier, ' soys: 
"Some iiioiiriiers hee hatli of his owne, 
who howie not so mucli th.it hee ."ihould 
leave them, a.*, thut nothing is left them." 
H7p/»n:ir.i, 1»;31, p. 207. 

Ill England it wos formerly the fashion 
*n mourn a year for very near relations. 
rims Pope: 

"Grieve for an hour perhaps, then 
mourn u year." 

.\ writer of the early part of last cen- 
tury reniorked n practice of the common 
people in some localities of tying a dirty 
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cloth about their liends wlien thcv appear 
aa chief mourners at a funeral, tennant, 
in his "Tour in Scotiand," 1769, remarks 
a singular custom iu many parts of North 
Britain, of pnintinc, on the doors and 
window-shutters, white tadpolo-hUe fig- 
ures, on a black ground, desigued to ex- 
press the tears of the country for the Iobb 
of any person of distinction. Nothing 
seems wanting to render this mode of ex- 
pressing sorrow completely ridiculous, but 
the suDJoining of a " N.B. These are 
t«ors." I saw a door that led into a 
fatniiy vault in Kelso Churchyard in 1785, 
which was painted over in the above man- 
ner with very large ones. In the 18th cen- 
tury, a writer from Galston, co. Ayr, in- 
forms us that it was usual " tor even the 
women to attend funerals in the village, 
dressed in block or red cloaks." Staf. 
Ace. of Scolldnii, ii., 80. Women, and 
even ladies^ sometimes follow the dead, 
especially (in the former case) among the 
poor, and in the latter, where the de- 
ceased is a child. At the obsequies of a 
person of high rank, it often happens that, 
where the funeral takes place (as indeed 
it usually does) in the country, one or two 
of the nearest female relatives claim the 
right of accompanying the remains. The 
same thing is occasionally (vitnesse<l in 
large towns, and among the middle classes 
I believe that the custom is growing more 
and more common. Some curious parti- 
culars on this subject may bo seen in 
Pegge's (UtriaUn, 1818. pp.' 31-4-16. 

Mournivat or Murnival. — .\ term 
of the game of gleek — four cards of a sort. 
Ctomp. Nares, (Jlotsary, 1809, in v. 

Mourre.— See Cinque. 
Mouseear or Scorpion-Grass. 

— (Myosotis). Lupton, in his third book 
of "Notable Things," quoting Mizal- 
dufl, says: " Mo usee r, any manner 
of way ministered to horses, brings 
this help unto them, that they can- 
not bo hurt, while the smith is shooing of 
them, theriore it is called of many, herba 
clavorum, the herb of nails." Edit. ICtiO, 
lib. 3, p. 53. 

Mo^Mlng, — We learn from Bridges, 
that ; " Within the Liberty of Warkworth 
is Ashe Meadow, divide«l amongst the 
neighbouring parishes, and fnme<l for the 
following customs observed in the mowing 
of it. The meadow is divided into fifteen 
portions, answering to fifteen lots, which 
are pieces of wood cut otf from an arrow, 
and marked according to the landmarks 
in the liold. To each lot are allowetl eight 
mowers, amounting to one lutndred and 
twenty in the whole. On the Saturday 
sovennight after Midsummer Day, these 
portions are laid out b^' .six persons, of 
whom two are chosen from Warkworth, 
two from Overthorp, one from Grimshury 



and one from Nethercoto. These are called 
Field-men, and have an entertainment 
provided for them upon the day of lay- 
ing out the meadow, at the appointment 
of the Lord of the Manor. As soon as the 
meadow is measured, the man who pro- 
vides the foa.st, attended by the Hay-ward 
of Warkworth, brings into the field three 
gallons of ale. After this the meadow is 
run, as they term it, or trod, to distiu- 

fuish the lots; and, when this is over, the 
lay-ward brings into the field a rump 
of beef, six penny loaves, and three gallons 
of ale, and is allowed a certain portion of 
hay in return, though not of equal value 
with his provision. Inis hay-ward, and th& 
Master of the feast, have the name of 
croous-mon. In running the field each 
man hatli a boy allowed to assist him. 
On Monday morning lots are drawn, con- 
sisting some of eight swaths and others of 
four. Of these tiie first and last carry 
the garlands. The two first lots are of 
four swaths, and whilst these are mowing 
the mowers go double; and, as soon as 
these are finished, the following orders 
are read aloud : ' Oyer., Oyez, Oyez, I 
charge vou, under God, in his Majesty's 
name, that you keep the King's peace in 
the Lord of the Manor's behalf, accord- 
ing to the Orders and Customs of this 
meadow. No man or men shall go before 
the two garlands ; if you do you shall pay 
your penny, or deliver your scythe at the 
fir.st demand, and this so often as yon 
shall transgress. No man, nor men, shall 
mow above eight swatlis over their lots, 
before they lay down their scythes and go 
to breakfast. No man, or men, shall mow 
any farther than Monks-holm-Brook, but 
leave their scythes there, and go to din- 
ner ; according to the custom and manner 
of this Manor. G(xl save the King I' The 
dinner, provided by the Lord of the 
Manor's tenant, consists of three cheese- 
cakes, three cakes, and a new milk-cheese. 
The cakes and cheese-cakes are of the size 
of a winnowing-sieve: and the person who 
brings them is to have three gallons of 
ale. The master of the feast is paid in 
hay, and is farther allowed to turn all 
his cows into the meadow on Saturday 
morning til! eleven o'clock ; that by this 
means giving the more milk the cakes 
may be made the bigger. Other like cus- 
toms are observed in the mowing of other 
meadows in this parish." Northampton- 
shire, i., 219. See Uarrest. 

Muffin Bell. — The itinerant vendor 
of muffins and crumpets still haunts some 
of the outlying parts of London, and car- 
ries a bell to announce his approach. His 
basket is borne on his head. I'he usage 
goes back to a time when these delectable 
comestibles were not merely manufac- 
tured only by a few firms, but were not 
generally sold by the bakers. The trade 
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remains a special and limited one ; but 
the bell and its owner have become, like 
the church bell in the universality of 
clocks aTi<l watches, an anachronism. 
Muffling* — See Newcasttc-on-Tijne. 
Mumble a. Sparrowr. _ Groso 
mentions "Mumble a Sparrow: a cruel 
sport practiced at wakes and fairs in the 
following manner: a cock-sparrow, whose 
wings are clipped, is put into the crown of 
a hat : a mun, having his arms tied be- 
hind him, attempts to bite off the spar- 
row's head, but is generally obliKed to 
deaist by tlie many pecks and pincheB he 
receives from the enraged bird." 

Mumchance. — An early game of 
chance playe<l with money and dice, as 
wo perceive from a passage in Covendish's 
Life of W'ohey; but the exact particulars 
do not seem to be farther known. In the 
later authorities cited by Nares there is 
no explanation ; in one from Decker's 
Belman. 1608, cards are mentioned; and 
we are told that the name was owing to 
the necessary silence to be observed. 
Doabtless the parties engaged, when 
beavT stakes were on, held tiieir peace 
. throu^ suspense. The i-isue, it appears 
^^rom Cavendish, who describes the Car- 
Nlinal himself taking part in a turn, de- 
pended on the ca-st of the dice. In 1597 
waa published a tract entitle<l .1/i7n'( .1/iriii- 
ehance, his Diarorrrie of thr Art of Cliriil- 
iiig in false Dice play; no doubt, in thin 
as in other amusements of the kind a goud 
deal of trickery prevailed. 

MummiriK'. — Mumming is a Christ- 
mas sport, which consists in changing 
clothes between men an<l women who, 
when dressed in each other's habits, 
go from one neighbour's house to another, 
partaking of Christmas cheer, and mak- 
lap; merr}' with tbern in disguise. Mum- 
ming is supposed to have been originally 
instituted in imitation of the Sigillaria, 
or festival days, added to the ancient 
Saturnalia, and condemned by the Synod 
of Trullui iThurle.s), where it was decreed 
that the days called the Calends should 
he ....•: .-/••I >■ stripped of their ceremonies, 
»i. •■ faithful should no longer ob- 

*f: ■ :, that the public dancings of 

■ omen should cease, as being the occasion 
of much harm and ruin, and as being in- 
reoted and observed in honour of the gods 
of the heathens, and therefore quite 
iverse to the Christian life. They there- 
fore decreed that no man should be clothed 
with a woman's garment, nor any woman 
with u man's. Ihe same prohibition was 
poblinhed by the Council which met nt 
ConstMitioople in G90-1, in its 62nd 
Otoon. " The disguisyng and mummyng 
t^t is itaed in Christemas tyme," Lang- 
kr obaerres in his synopsis of Polydore 
Tireil, " in the Nortne partes came out 



of the feastes of Pallas, that were done 
with visars and painted visages, named 
(Jntntiatria of the Roniaynes.'' Aubanus, 
speaking of mumming in Germany, says, 
that in the ancient Saturnalia there were 
fre(iuent and luxurious foastings amongst 
friends : presents were mutually sent, and 
changes of drc&s made : that Christians 
Imvo adopted the same customs, which 
continue to bo used from the Nativity to 
the Epiphany : that exchanges of dress 
too, as 01 old among the Romans, are eora- 
mou, and neighbours by mutual invita- 
tions visit each other in the manner which 
the Germans call mummery. He adds 
that, u.H the heathens had their Saturnalia 
in December, their Sigillaria in January, 
and tiic Luporcalia and Bacchanalia in 
February, so, amongst Christians, these 
three months are devoted to feaatings and 
revetlings of every kind. Ihre speaks of 
the sort of mummery practiced in his time 
and before by the youth, who put on the 
form.s of rams, and in that shape ran about 
molesting passengers and others. He 
seems disposed to identify this custom 
with that described by other writers, in 
which a stag, instead of a ram, used to be 
counterfeited in the same way. Bishop 
Faiistinus in his sermon for the Kalends 
of January, a.sks whether any sensible 
person can ciwlit, that people in their 
right minds could be found so silly as to 

Sut on the likeness of a deer, while" others 
res,seil theni.selves in the hides of cattle, 
others ivore the heads of bea.sts, and trans- 
foc-nie<l themselves so that they ceased to 
look like hiiinan beings. This was not 

Ce<iiliar to the Continent, but appears to 
ave been practicetl among us formerly on 
more than one of the merry-makings in- 
grafted on the original holy feasts of the 
early Christian Church. " Glossarium 
.Suio-Gothicum," 17(iy, v. Jul.; Du Cauge 
■■Glf>ss." Art. Pelota. 

Dr. Johnson was disposed to look 
on these extravagances as a probable 
vestige of the Festival of Fools. It 
appears from Henry (" History of Brit- 
am," vol. iv. p. 602) that " in 
the year 1348, eighty tunics of 
buckram, forty-two visors, and a great 
variety of other whimsical dresses, 
were provided for the disguising at 
court at the feast of Christmas." 
Stow has preserved an account of 
a remarkable mummery made in 1377 
by the citizens of London for the amuse- 
ment of the son of the Black Prince: 

" On the Sunday before Candlemas, in 
the night, one hundred and thirty citi- 
zens, disguised, and well horsed, in a 
niummerie, with .sound of trumpets, sack- 
buts, cornets, shalmes and other minstrels, 
and innumerable toich-liglits of waxe, 
ro<le to Keunington, beside Lambeth, 
where the young Prince remayiied with 
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hia mother. In the first rank did ride 

forty-eight in likeness and habit of es- 
quires, two and two together, clothed in 
red coats, and gowns of say, or sandall, 
with comely visors on their faces. After 
them came forty-eight knights, in the 
same hvery. Then followed one richly 
arrayed, like an emperour: anti after him 
some distance, one stately tyred, like a 
pope, whom followed twenty-fonr cardi- 
nals; anil, after them, eight or ten with 
black visors, not amiable, an if they liad 
been legates from some forrain princeK. 
These maskers, after tliey had entered the 
mannor of Kennington, alighted from 
their horses, and eiiter'd the hall on foot ; 
which done, the Prince, his mother, and 
the Lords, came out of the chamber into 
the hall, whom the mummers did salute ; 
shewing, by a paire of dice upon the table, 
their desire to play with the young 
prince, which they so hundletl, that the 
Prince did alwaies wiiine when he cast 
them. Then the mummers set to the 
Prince three jewels, one after another ; 
which were, a boule of gold, a cup of gold, 
and a ring of gold, which the Prince 
wanne at three casts. Then they set to 
the Princes Mother, the Duke, the Earles, 
and other lords, to every one a ring of 
gold, when they did also win. After which 
tliey were feasted, and the niusick 
Bounded, the Prince and lords dauiiced 
on the one part with tJie nnimmerK, 
which did also dance ; which jollitie 
being ended, they were again made 
to drink, and then departed in order 
as they came." " The like," he says, 
" was to King Henry the Fourth, 
in the second year of his reign, 
hee then keeping iiis Christmas at Kit- 
ham ; twelve aldeimen of London and 
their sonnes rode a mumming, and had 
great thanks." SuD-eu, lfi03, p. 97. Wo 
read of another mumming in Henry IV.'s 
time in Fabyan : "In whiche passe tyme 
the Dnkys of .Vmnarle, of Surrey, anil of 
Excetyr, with the Erlys of Salesbury 
and of Gloucetyr, with other of their affy- 
uyte, made provysion for a dysguysynge 
or a mummyngo, to be shewyd to the 
Kynge upon Twelfethe Nyght, and the 
tyme was nere at hande. and all thynge 
redy for the same. Fpnii the snyd 
Twelfthe Day, came secretlye unto the 
Kynge the Duke of Amnarle." and shewyd 
to hyra, that he, wyth the other I^jrdys 
aforeiinmyd, were nppoynted to sle liym 
in the tyme of the fore sayd di.'^gny.synge." 
So that this mumming, it should seem, 
hod like to have proved a verv serious 
je.st. Chrnnir.U, 151C, fol. 160." In the 
" Pastnn Letters," in a letter date<] Dec. 
24th. 1484, we read that Lady Morley, 
on account of the death of her lord, .Inly 
23, directing what sports were to be used 
in her house at Christmas, ordered that 
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"there were none disguisings, nor harp- 
ing, nor luting, nor singing; nor none 
loud disports ; out playing at the tables, 
and chess, and cards ; such disports she 
gave her folks leave to play, and none 
other." 

Northbrooke observes : "In the reign of 
King Henrie the eyght (An. 3. U. VlII.j 
It was ordeyned, that if anye persons did 
disguise themselues in apparel, and couer 
their faces with visors, gatliering a com- 
panye togither, naming themselues mum- 
mers, which vse to come to the dwelling- 
places of men of honour, and other sub- 
stantiall persons, whereupon murders, 
felonie, rape, an(l other great hurts and 
inconueuiencies huue aforetime growen 
and hereafter bee like to come, by the 
colour thereof, if the said disorder should 
continue not reformed, &c. : that then 
they shoulde be arrested by the King's 
liege people as vngabondes, and bee com- 
mitted to the gaole without bayle or main- 
prise, for the space of three monethes, 
and to fine at the King's pleasure: and 
euery one that keepeth anye visors in his 
house, to forfeyte xxs." trealiit against 
Dicing IblJ, repr. 1843. In Lodge's 
Wits Miaerif, 1596, is the following pas- 
sage: "I thinke in no time Jerome nad 
better cavise to crie out on pride then in 
this, for painting, now-a-dajes, is growne 
to .such a custome, that from the swart- 
faste devil in the kitchin to the fairest 
damsel in the cittie, the most part looke 
like wizards for a Momerie, rather then 
Christians trained in sobrietie." In the 
interlude of the " Marriage of Wit and 
Wisdom," Idleness .says : 

" — Now I have never a crose to bl 
me. 

Now I go a-inumming. 
Like a ptwre peunilesse spirit. 

Without pipe or druming I" 

In a former passage, Snatch says :" 

" Where I lay last night, I stole away 

a sheete : 

We will take this and tie it to bis bed, 
.■\nd 8oe we will blind him ; 
And sirrn, I charge you, when you here 

.\ny body comming. 
If they aske you any question, say you 
goe 

A-mumming." 

The following is from Aubrey's " Collec- 
tions for North Wilts," 1678: "Hereto- 
fore noblemen and gentlemen of fair es- 
tates had their heralds, who wore their 
coat of arms at Christmas, and at other 
-solemn times, and cried large-sse thrice, 
.... In days of yore lords and centle- 
nien lived in the country like petty kings. 
.... They always cat in Oothick haUs, 

i at the high table or oreille (oriel) 

i Here in tlie hall, the mumming and loaf- 
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stealing, and other Christmas sports, were 
performed." Edit. 1839, 40. In "Round 
about our Coal Fire,'' (circu 173U| I find 
the following: "Then eunies iniimming 
and masquerading, wlien the squire's 
wardrobe ie ransacked for dresses of all 
kinds. Corks are burnt to black the fnces 
of the fair, or make deputy mustacius, 
and every one in the family, except the 
)K]uire himself, must be transfoiniea." At 
Tiverton, in Devon, a custom, probabiy 
dating from 1660, prevailed formerly of 
formine a procession of voung men, 
dr taeo Q in the old fa.shion unci iirnie<1 with 
■words, for the purpose of levying black- 
mail on the inhabitants. It wa.t bended 
by a sort of Merry-Andrew, called Muster 
Oliver, who was pelted by the boys, the 
latter taking care not to let him catch 
them. There was a feast in the evening. 
Mr. Brand once saw in u printing office 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne several carols 
for this season ; for the Nativity, 8t. Ste- 
phen's Day, Childermas Day, Jtc, with 
Alexander and the King of Eg.vpt, n mock 
play, usually acted about this time, by 
^vBtunimers. The conclusion of this bom- 
^■ta'itic play is in my Collection of Pro- 
^K>rbs. 1882: 

^H " Bounce, Buckram, velvet's dear; 
^^B Cliristmas comes but once a ^'ear : 
^H .Vnd when it comes, it brings good 
^V cheer : 

f But when it's gone, it's never the 

L near." 

^B^ " Bounce, Buckram," Ac, seems to in- 
^^Kmate an inability on the part of the 
^^Kiuncers or mummers to nfloi-d velvet and 
^HHieir adoption of the cbeuper material. 
^^Shakespear may have had the latter in 
his mind when he ottired in buckruni 
the imaginary antagonists of Falstufr 
<Henry IV. part 1, ii, 4). Brand's 
reflections that follow aro efjuiilly new 
ai»d excellent: the " carpe diem" of Ho- 
race is included in them. and. if I mistake 
not, the gf)od ad\ice is seldom thrown 
away. Subjoined is a Somersetshire 
nuunmer's song : 

*' Here comes I, liddle man Jan, 
With my zword in my hnu ! 
If you don't all do. 

As you be told by I, 
I'll rend you all to York, 
Vor to make npple-pie." 

Mr. Halliwell, " Illustrations of Karly 
lish Literature," 1849, has printed 
Chri.stmns Piny, Performed \v the 
hire Mummers," which does not 
r to contain an3'thing worth extract- 
ing. A version of this, said to be current 
IB Worcestershire, niav be found in 
V Notea and Queries," 2nd S. xi., 271. It 
is to be apprehended, however, that the 
old rural practice is degenerating into a 
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piece of doggerel recitative supplied by 
metropolitan caterers. 

Johnson tells us in his " Journey 
to the Western Islands," that a 
gentleman informed him of what lit* 
(Johnson) considered to be an odd 
gniiie : At New Year's Eve, in the hall or 
custle of the laird, where at festal seasons 
there may be supposed a very numerous 
company, one man dresses himself in a 
cow's hide, upon which other men beat 
with sticks. He runs with all this noise 
round the house, which all the company 
(juits in a counterfeite<l fright ; t)ie door 
is then shut. At New Year's Eve, there 
is no great pleasure to be had out of doora 
in the Hebrides. They are sure soon to 
recover from their terror enough to solicit 
for re-ndniission : which, for the honour 
of poetry, is not to be obtained but by 
repeating a verse, with which those that 
are knowing and provident take care to- 
be furnishe<l. The learned traveller tells 
us that they who played at this odd game, 
cave no account of the origin of it, and 
that he described it as it might perhaps, 
be used in other places, where the roa-sim 
of it is not yet forgotten. 

Muscadel. — Tt is difficult to know 
whether the following passajje from Flet- 
cher's Drama of the " Pilgrim," 1621, in 
to be interpreted literally — I should pre- 
sume not : 

" AlphoiLfo. .^way with him! 

Fling him i' th' hay-mow, — let liim lie- 
a-iiiellowiug ; 

Ho stinks of Muscadel like an English 
Christmas." 

Musical Chairs.— A drawing-room 
amusement, where one of the company per- 
forms on the piano, and, a double row of 
eliaii's having been placed in a line, back 
to back, the rest make the circuit, till the 
pianist abruptly comes to a stop, and the 
humour or fun con-si-sts in the number of 
players exceeding that of chairs by one 
or two, so that there must always be one 
or two out, when the scramble for seats, 
on the conclusion of the music, takes, 
place. 

Muss. — Rabelais mentions a Muss 
among Garguntua's Games. Book i. 
cap. 22. And in another place, book iii. 
cap. 40, it is facetinu.sly suggested that it 
owes its name to Muschus, the inventor 
thereof, and it is said to he honest, health- 
ful, ancient, and lawful. In Sbakespear's 
Antony nuj Cleopatra, it is thus men- 
tioned : 

Ant. " When I cry'd. Ho t 

Like boys unto a Muss, Kings would 

start forth, 
.\nd cry, your Will !" 

It also occurs iu Jonson's Magnetie 
Ladij, iv., 3. 
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My Sow has PlKEed.-j- Taylor 

the Water-poet refers to this game 
of cards iu his "Motto," 1621; it is 
thus spoken of iu " Poor Robin's 
Almanac" for 1734: "The lawyers play 
at beggar my neighbour ; the new- 
marry'd couples play at put ; the doc- 
tors and surgeons at thrust out rotten, 
but if they eat with a man that is so eat 
up with the pox that he is all compos'd of 
that sort of metal, thev thrust out all 
■together ; the farmers play at My 8ow'b 
<pigg'd ; the schoolmasters play at ques- 
tions and commands : and because every 
man ought to mind his business, he that 
plays most at all sorts of gaming, com- 
monly at last plays a game at hide and 
«oek, and cares not to leax'e off till he has 
got the rubbers." Mr. Halliwell says : 
"The following distich is used in this 
igame : 

' Higgory diggory, dicg'd, 
My sow has pigg'd.' 
— Popular Bhyme$ and yunery Tales 
1849, p. 114. Comp. p. 90 supra. 

Mysteries. — For notices of the ex- 
isting collections, see Hazlitt'a Biblio- 
.graphical Manual of Old English Flays, 
1892, p. 274. Pennant draws attention to 
the notices by Clarke in his l^etters on 
Spain of dramatic performances there in 
comparatively modern times analogous to 
the English Mysteries. Tours in Wales, 
1810, i., 194. In Quaritch's Catalogue 
for 1892 was the MS. of the Towimey 
MysteriifS, printed for the Surtees Soc- 
iety, and wanting 24 leaves, with an in- 
teresting note. This series corresponds 
most closely with the York one. 

Nails. — There was anciently a species 
of divination called onychomancy, or ony- 
mancy, performed by the nails of an un- 
polluted boy. Vestiges of this are still 
retained. Sir Thomas Browne admits 
that " Conjectures of prevalent humours 
may be collected from the spots in our 
nails," but rejects the sundry divina- 
tions vulgarly raised upon them : such as 
"that spots on the top of the nails sig- 
nify things past, in the middle things 
present, and, at the bottom, events to 
• come. That white specks presage our 
felicity, blue ones our misfortunes ; that 
those in the nail of the thumb have signi- 
fications of honour: of the fore-finger 
riches." Burton tells us, that a black 
spot appearing on the nails is a bad omen. 
Burton, giving in his Astrologaster, 1C20, 
a catalogue of many superstitious cere- 
monies, tells us: "That to have yellow 
speckles on the nailes of ones hand is a 
greate signe of death." He observes that, 
" when the palme of the right hand itch- 
eth, it is a shrewd sign ho shall receive 
money" : which remains a belief among 
•aome people. In au old play, we read : 



" When yellow spots do od your hands 

appear, 
Be certain then you of a corse shall 

hear." 

A publication of the beginning of the 
last century, referring to the gifts on the 
finger-nails states: "Those Tittle spots 
are from white glittering particles which 
are mixed with red blood, and happen to 
remain there some time. The reason of 
their being called gifts, is as wise a one 
as those of letters, winding-sheets, Ac, in 
a candle." British Apollo, 1708, i.. No. 
17. Comp. Cornish Folk-lore. The set and 
sttttary times, says Browne, of paring nails 
and cuting of hair is thought by many 
a point of consideration, which is perhaps 
but the continuation of an ancient super- 
stition. To the Romans it wa.s piacular 
to pare their nails upon the Nuudmoe, ob- 
served every ninth Jay, and they avoided 
the operation on certain days of the week, 
according to that line of Ausonius: 

" Ungues Mercurio, Barbam Jove, Cy- 
pride Crines." 
The eelebrtttetl Countess of Borset, Pem- 
broke, and Montgomery, according to her 
Dny Book, 167(5, cited by Southey, was 
accustomed to pare the nails of her bauds 
and feet, and burn them in the fire after- 
wartis. She notes on one occasion doing 
so about six in the morning in bed, and 
casting the parings into the &re when she 
rose. In the neighbourhood of Bottes- 
ford Moor.s, it is said that the children's 
nails are bitten off, and not pared, till 
they have passe<l the first twelvemonth: 
for otherwise it is thought that the child 
will grow up to be a thief ! But the prac- 
tice of biting the nails of infants is itself 
widelv diffused, and though no special 
significance may be attached to it iu gen- 
eral, the infiingement of the rule is 
thought to be a certain forerunner of bad 
luck. A poor woman in Dorsetshire, some 
years ago, said that she always pared her 
children's nails over the leaves of the fa- 
mily Bible, to bring them tip to be honest ! 
To cut the nails upon a Friday or a Sun- 
day, is accounted unluckv amongst the 
common people in many places, both here 
and abroad, except among the Jews, who 
usually select the former, the day preced- 
ing their own Sabbath. Addison s Pre- 
sent State of ike Jews, 129. Holiday de- 
precates the omen, "that vou may never 
pare your nailes upon a I'riday." Lodge 
says, sTjeaking of Curiositie: Nor will "he 
paire his nniles White Munday to be for- 
tunate in his love." Wits iltaerie. 1596, 
p. 12. In Tomkis's " Albumaiar," 1616, 
we read : 

" He puis you not a haire, nor paires a 
naile. 

Nor stirs a foote, without due figuring 

The horoscope." 
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Names. — Among the Greeks it was 
r«D ancient custom to refer misfortunes to 
he signification of proper names. The 
rScholiost upon Sophocles observes that 
this ludicrous habit of anaWzing the pro- 
per names of persons, and deriving omin- 
ous inferences from their difierent signi- 
fications in their state of analysis, ap- 
pears to have prevailed among the Gre- 
eiMi poets of the first reputation. Shake- 
■pear. he adds, was much addicted to it. 
He instances: "How is't with aged 
Gaunt?" Richard II., ii., 1. 

Names in all countries and ages have 
been principally derived from natal loca- 
lities, callings, and personal aspects. 
Modern countries have resorted in con- 
siderable measure to classical, scriptural, 
or hagiological prototypes. 

Nantwich.— Pennant, in his "Tour 
from Chester to London," p. 30, tells us, 
that '■ on Ascension Day, the old inhabit- 
anta of Xantwich piously sang a hymn of 
thankigiring for the blessing of the brine. 

»A verjr ancient pit, called the old Brine, 
tras also held in great veneration, and till 
vithin these few years was annuallj', on 
that festival, bedecked with boughs, flow- 
■rs, and garlands, and was encircled b^ a 
iorial band of young people, celebrating 
the day with song and dance." 
WatJvltle*.— Strype savs, under the 
year 1570: " And because the welfare of 
the nation did so much depend upon the 
Queen's marriage, it seems some were eni- 
plo^Ted secretly by calculating her nativity 
to inquire into her marriage. For which 
art even Secretary Cecil himself had some 
^^ opinion. I have met among his papers 
^Hvith such a judgement made, written all 
^f'with his own hand." Annali of the Re- 
'" formation, ii., 16. There are even at this 
day persons who pretend to cast nativi- 
ties, and to foretell the destinies of those 
who think proper to consult them. A 
man resided some years ago in Blackfriars, 
who made some remarkably lucky guesses, 
and had a considerable circle of believers. 
Nativity of tiie Virgrln.— (Sept. 
8). Howell, in a letter without date, but 
about 1655, to Lord Dorchester, obser\-eB, 
that the writers hostile to the memory of 
Queen Elizabeth taxed her, among other 
matters, for suffering "the nativity of 
the Virgin Mary in September to be 
tamed to the celebration of her own 
birthday, Ac." But comp. St. Eliza- 
bttk't Day. 

Neck. — Moulin says: "If the neck 
of any one grows stiff, or the muscles of 
tlie liead are twisted awry, it is a portent 
that that person will die by the neck." — 
iTo/M, p. 218. 

In the " Voyageur de Paris," quoted in 

i. not« by Douce, the origin of neck- 

ia traced to the idea inculcated on 



the young girls of France by the old 
nurses that a small neck was a token of 
continence. Vol. iii., 223. 

Necit-Verse. — The be^nning of the 
61st Psalm used to bear this name from 
the fact that in all capital cases, within 
benefit of clergy, the prisoner, by repeat- 
ing his neck-verse, saved his neck or life. 
Lodge, speaking of an intelligencer, says : 
" hee will give a shroud wound with his 
tongue, that may bring a man to his 
neck-verse." Wits Miscrie, 1596, sign. 
N 3 verso. A story, which appears to be 
alluded to in the play of Gtimvier Gurton's 
Needle, written about 1566, is told in 
Pasquil's Jests, 1604, relevant to this old 
practice. It is of a man condemned to 
death at the Oxford Assizes, and being 
prompted by "a scholar" to the neck- 
verse, as the man himself could not read, 
at a certain place the scholar whispered 
him to take away his thumb, which pre- 
vented him from seeing the print, and 
the convict, misapprehending, repeated, 
" Take away thj; thumb," upon which the 
judge ordered his removal. But when he 
was on the ladder, and just ready to be 
hanged, he cried, " Have at you daisy 
yonder!" and leapt off the cart. In 
Brathwaifce's " Whimzies," 1631, p. 69, 
in the character of a jaylor is the fol- 
loving passage: "If any of his more 
happv prisoners be admitted to his clergy, 
and by heipe of a compassionate promp- 
ter, hacke out his Xecke- Verse, hee has a 
cold iron in store, if he be hot ; but 
a hot iron if hee be cold. If his pulse (I 
moan his purse) bee hot, his fist may cry 
fizze, but want his impression : but if his 
pulse be cold, the poore beggarly knave 
must have his literal expression." The 
following explanation must be received 
tuni (irano: 

"When Popery long since with tenets 
of nonsense 
And ignorance fiU'd the land. 

And Latin alone to Church-men was 
known, 
.-^nd reading a legible hand : 

This privilege then, to save learned 
men. 
Was granted 'em by Holy Church, 
While villains, whose crimes were lesser 
nine times. 
Were certainly left in the lurch. 

If a monk had been taken for stealing 
of bacon, 
For burglary, murder, or rape : 
If ho coultlbut rehearse, (well prompt) 
his Neck Verso 
He never could fail to escape. 

When the world grew more wise, and 
with open eyes 
Were able to see through the mist, 

so 
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'Twas thought 's just to save a Laity- 
Knave, 
As well as a rascally priest." 

—Briiiah ApoUo, 1710. No. 72. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott notices the neck-verse as a cant 
term formerly used by the marauders on 
the Border : 

" Letter nor line know I never a one, 
Wer't my Neck-Verse at Hairibee. 

— Lav of the Last Minstrel, Canto i. p. 
24. A note adds, " Hariboe, the place of 
executing the Border marauders at Car- 
lisle." 

Neiwca.stle-on-Tyne. — It was 
an ancient custom for the mayor, alder- 
men, and -sheriff of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
accompanied with great numbers of the 
burgesses, to go every year, at the feasts 
of Easter and Whitsuntide, to a place 
without the walls called the Forth, a little 
Mall, whore everybody walks, as they do 
in St. James's Park, with the mace, sword 
and cap of maintenance carried before 
them. The young people of the town 
still a.ssemble there on these holidays, at 
Easter particularly, play at haiid-bal!, 
dance, &c., but are no lonj^er counten- 
anced in their innocent festivity by the 
presence of their governors who, no 
aoubt, in ancient times, as the Bishops did 
with their inferior clergy, used to unbend 
the brow of authority, and partake with 
their happy and contentea people the 
seemingly puerile pleasures of the festal 
season. 

Two annual fairs held on the Town 
Moor were called Lammas nnd St. 
Luke's Fairs, from the days on which they 
begin. Bourne, in his history of that 
town, tells us, that the tolls, booths, stal- 
lage, pickage, and courts of pie-powder 
fdusty foot) to each of these fairs, were 
reckoned comraunibus annis, at twelve 
pounds, in the time of Oliver Cromwell. 
The records of the monasteries there would 
doubtless have furnished some particulars 
relative to the institution and ancient 
customs of the fairs at that place. Bourne 
says, the custom of the passing bell itself 
wa8_ held to be popish nnd superstitious 
during the Grand Rebellion, for in a ves- 
try book beloneing to the Chapel of All 
Stints, it is observable that the tolling 
of the bell is not mentioned in the parish 
from the year 1643 till 1665, when the 
church by this and siich like means hav- 
ing been brought in dilapidation through 
want of money, it was at a Vestry, held 
January 21, that year, ordered "to be 
tolled again. A bell, usually called the 
thief and reever bell, proclaims the two 
annual fairs. A bell is rung at six every 
morning, except Sundays and holidays, 
with a view, it should seem, of calling "up 
the artizans to their dailv emplovmont ; 
It was formerly rung at four, the in- 



habitants retain also a vestige of the old 
Norman curfew at eight in the evening. 
The bells there are muffled on the SOth of 
January every year — the anniversary 
of the death of Charles I. Their 
sound is by this means peculiarly 
plaintive. The inhabitants of that town 
were particularly loyal during the parlia- 
mentary wars in the grand rebellion, 
which may account for the use of this cus- 
tom, which probably began at the Re- 
storation. 

The tolling of the great beU of 
St. Nicholas' Church here has been 
from ancient times a signal for the bur- 
gesses to convene on gild-days, or on the 
days of electing magistrates. It begins 
at nine o'clock m the morning, and with 
little or no intermission continues to toll 
till three o'clock, when they begin to elect 
the mayor, &c. Its beginning so early 
was doubtless intended to call together 
the several companies to their respective 
meeting-hou-ses, in order to choose the 
former and latter electors, Ac. A popu- 
I lar notion prevails that it is for the old 
I mayor's dying, as they call his going out 
J of ofiico : the tolling, as it were, ot his pass- 
I ing bell. On Pancake Day, St. Nicho- 
j las's Bell tolled at noon ; shops were im- 
I mediately closed ; all kinds of business 
I ceased ; and a carnival ensued, lasting 
during the rest of the day. Bourne tells ua 
j that it was a custom with several religi- 
ous families to use prayers, as for a soul 
departing, at the tolling of the Passing 
Bell. It is stated in Brand's " History 
of Newcastle," that the Mayor used to 
keep his fool to entertain him and his 
friends, as elsewhere, with liis pleasan- 
tries. It appears from an Order of the 
Common Council, dated loth May, 1657, 
that the scholars of the public grammar 
school there, and otlier schools in the 
town, were invited to attend the magis- 
trates on .Ascension Day, when the 
magistrates, river jury, Ac, of the 
corporation, according to an ancient cus- 
tom, make their annual procession by 
water in their barges, visiting the boun(» 
of their jurisdiction on the river, to pre- 
vent encroachments. Chenrful libations 
are offered on the occasion to the genius 
of our wealthy flood, which Milton calls 
the "coaly Tyne " : 

" The sable stores on whose majestic 

strand 
More tribute yield than Tagus' golden 

aand." 

In the Painted Hall at Greenwich Ho» 
pital, the Genius of the Tyne is repre- 
sented pouring forth his coal in great 
abundance. 'Tliere is the Severn with her 
lampreys, and the Humber with her pigs 
of lead, which, with the Thames and Ty-ne 
compose the four great rivers of Engla'nd. 
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In the Ordinary of the Companv of 
Cooka here, dated 1575, I find the follow- 
line clause: "And alsoe that the said 
[ FeUoship of Cookes shall yearlie of tbeire 
' owne cost and charge mainteigne and 
keep the bone-fires, according to the aun- 
i tient custome of the said towne on the 
Band-hill ; that is to say, one bone-fire on 
the Even of the Feast of the Nativitie of 
St. John Baptist, commonly calle<i Mid- 
lomer Even, and the other on the Even of 
the Feast of St. Peter the Apostle, if it 
shall please the Maior and Aldermen of 
the said towne for the time being to have 
the same bone-fires." In the Ordinary 
of the Butchers' Company, dated 1621, 
is the following clause : Item, That 
noe one brother of the said Fellowship 
shall hereafter buy or seeke any licence 
of any person whatsoever to kill flesh 
within the town of Newcastle in the Lent 
leoson, without the general consent of the 
Fellowship, upon payne for every such 
defaute to the use nforesnide, £5." They 
are enjoined, it is observable, in this char- 
ter to hold their head meeting-day on 
Ash-Wedne-jday. They have since al- 
tered it to the preceding Wednesday. 

It is said in a MS, Life of Alderman Bar- 
n«a, of Newcastle, about 1680: 'His chief 
rwreation was cock-fighting, and which 
looE after he was not able to say whether 
it aid not at least border upon what was 
criminal, he is said to have been the 
champion of the cock-pit. One cock par- 
ticalarly he had, called 'Spang (PSpan) 
Counter,' which came off victor in a great 
many battles n la main; but the sparks 
of Streatlem Castle killed it out of mere 
envy : so there was an end of Spang Coun- 
ter and of his master's sport of cocking 
ever aft«r." 

Brand speaks of having been more 
than _ once disturbed early on May 
morning at Newcastle-upon-Tyne by 
the noise of a sonp, which a womnn 
sane about the streets who had several 
garuknds in her hand, and which, if he 
mistook not, she sold to any that wer« 
raperatitious enough to buy them : 

" Rise up, maidens ! fy for shame ! 
For I've been four lang miles from 

hame : 
Pre been gathering my garlands gay : 
Rise up, fair maids, and take in your 

May," 

Tbere was an ancient usage here after 
Uw Assises, arising out of the long period 
daring which the journey from Newcastle 
to tb» next point, Carlisle, was rendered 
danMroua by the unsettled state of the 
Sord«r. The Mayor, addressing the 
Jndge, congratulated him on the comple- 
tion of his labours, and as his farther 
eourae Uy through a country much in- 



fested by the Scots, offered to his accept- 
ance a Jacobus or 20s. gold piece of 
James L, wherewith to purchase a dagger 
to defend himself. But we have here 
probably the second or modified form of 
the custom, which may have at the outset 
extended to the provision of an armed 
escort. The selection of a Jacobus seems 
to date the introduction of the altered ar- 
rangement, and where there are two 
judges ou circuit, it ia said to be the 
practice to give one a Jacobus 
the other a Carolus or piece of 
same value of the next reign. 
1902, at the November Assizes, 
Mayor, Sir William Stephenson, 
seated Mr. Justice Chamiell with 
Jacobus as usual, and his lordship 
him, that he should keep the old 
a memento. 

New Year.—" Alle that take hede 
to dysmal dayes, or use nyce observauncea 
in the newo moone, or in the new yore, as 
setting of mete or drynko, by nighte on the 
benche, to fede Alholde or Gobely'n." — 
" Dives and Pnuper," 1493. There is a 
proverb current in the North : 

" At New Year's tide. 

The days lengthen a cock's stride." 
Comp, Hazlitt's PToverbs, 1882, p. 83. In 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, "early 
on the morning of the first of January, 
the FcBX Populi assemble together, carry- 
ing stangs and baskets. .Any inhabitant, 
stranger, or whoever joins not this ruffian 
tribe in sacrificing to their favourite 
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ELACKTHOBN GLOBS. 

saint-day, if unfortunate enough to be 
met by any of the band, is immediately 
mounted across the stanc (if a woman^ she 
is basketed), and carrietl, shoulder height, 
to the nearest public-house, where the 
payment of sixpence immediately liberates 
the prisoner." " None, though ever so 
industriously inclined, are permitted to 
follow their respective avocations on that 
day." Gent. Mat}., ITJl, p. 1169. A 
strange custom still h'ngers in out-of-the- 
way country places in Herefordshire. On 
New Year's Day, very early in the morn- 
ing, the farm boys go out and cut branches 
of the blackthorn, which they weave into 
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a kind of giobe of thorns. Then a large 
fire of straw is made in the farmyard, in 
which the globe of thorns is slightly burnt, 
while all the inmates of the itarm stand, 
hand-in-hand, in a circle round the fire, 
shoutini;, in monotonous roice, the worda 
" Old Cider," prolonging each Byllable to 
its utmost extent. When the globe of 
thorns is slightly charred it is taken in- 
doors and hung up in the kitchen, when 
it brings good luck for the rest of the 
year. No one seems to know the origin 
of the superstition, though probably the 
words "old cider" are a corruption of 
some much older words, probably an invo- 
cation to a heathen deity. Old people 
say that in their youth the practice was 
general in all country places in Hereford- 
shire, and it was a pretty sight on New 
Years morning to see the fires burning 
all over the neighbourhood. Another cus- 
tom still in use is to take a particular kind 
of cake, and on New Year's morning to 
bring a cow into the farmyard and place 
the cake on her head. The cow wnlks for- 
ward, tosses her head, and the cake falls, 
and the prosperity of the New Year is 
foretold from the direction of its fall. 
Daily Graphic, January 1, 1898. The 
globular form is given "to fruit trees at 
the present day in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. A cherry-tree so trained is figured in 
the Soyitl M(i(iazine for September, 1903. 

Christie says; "The new j-ear of 
tlio Persians was opened with agricultural 
ceremonies (as is also the case with tho 
Chinese at the present dav)." Ho adds: 
" The Athenians fsays Plutarch) cele- 
brated three sacred ploughings." " Tlie 
Chinese ploughing took place on the first 
day of their solar new year, (the same 
ceremony is practised in Tunquin, Cochin 
China, and Siara), which, however, hap- 
pened at an earlier season than with the 
Greeks, viz., when the sun entered the 
15th degree of Aquarius; but the differ- 
ence of season need not be objected to, 
since we have observed that similar rites 
were adopted by the antient Persians, 
the beginning of whose year differe<i again 
from that of the Greeks and Chinese : 
but all these ceremonies may bo presumoti 
to have sprung from the same source. The 
Grecian ploughing was perhaps at first 
but a civil institution, although a mysti- 
cal meaning was afterwards attached to 
it." Inquiry into the Ancient Greek 
Game, 1801, p. 136. 

Now Year's Day.— "it seems it 
was a custom at Rome, upon New 
Year's Day, for all tradesmen to work 
a little in their business by way of 
omen ; for luck's sake, as we say, 
that they might hare constant buBiness 
all the year after." Massey's Notes 
on Ovid's Fasti, p. 14. Prynne, in 



, bis " Histriomastix," 1633. did not fail 
to detect a close correspondence between 
the practices on New Year's Day in his 
time and the ancient pagan festivals, and 
alluded to the prohibition published 
against the latter by the Catholic Church, 
as a hint to the English government that 
it should " go and do likewise." In "Vox 
Graculi." 1G23, p. 49. is the following, 
under January : 

This month you drink no wine com- 
mixt with dregs ; 

Eate capons, and fat hens, with dump- 
ling legs. 

"The first day of January being raw, 
colde, and comiortlesse to such as have 
lost their money at dice at one of the 
Temples overnight, strange apparitions 
are like to be seen : Marchpanes march- 
ing betwixt Leaden-hall and the little Con- 
duit in Cheape, in such abouudance that 
an hundred good fetlowes may sooner 
starve then catch a corner, or a comfit to 
sweeten their mouthes. It is also to be 
feared, that through frailty, if a slip be 
made on the messenger's default that car- 
ries them, for non-delivery at the place 
appointed ; that unlosse the said messen- 
ger be not tho more inward with is mi»- 
tris, his master will gii'e him rib-rost for 
his New Yeares Gift the next morning. 
This day shall be given many more gifts 
then shall be asked for, and apples, egges, 
and orenges, shall be lifted to a lufty rat«; 
when a pome-wator bestucke with a few 
rotten cloves, shall be more worth than 
the honesty of an hypocrite ; and halfe a 
doisen of egges of more estimation than 
the vowes of a strumpet. Poets this day 
shall get mightily bv their pamphlets . 
for an hundred of elaborate linos 5iall be 
lesse esteemed in London, then an hun- 
dred of Walfleet oysters at Cambridge." 
"The King of light, father of aged time, 
Hath brought about that day which ia 

the prime 
To the slow gliding months, when every 

eye 
Wears symptoms of a sober jollity ; 
And every hand is ready to present 
Some ser^^ce in a real compliment. 
Whilst some in golden letters write their 

love, 
Some speak affection by a ring or glove, 
Or pins and points (for ev'n the peasant 

may, 
After his ruder fashion, be as gay 
As the brisk courtly Sir), and tliinki 

that he 
Cannot, without gross absurdity, 
Be this day frugal, und not spare hit 

friend 
Some gift, to shew his love finds not an 

ena 
With the deceased vear." 
—Poole's Englith Pa'rnauut, 1667. 
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speaking of the parish of 
under the Tiead of ' Ancient 



Hutchinson 

uncoster, 

stom," informs us : " On the eve of the 
New Year, the children go from house to 
houae, sineing a ditty which craves the 
bounty ' thev were wont to have in old 
King tedwar^'s days.' " Bistory of Cum- 
berland, i., 570. There is no tradition 
vbence this custom rose : the donation is 
two-pence, or a pye at every house. The 
following passage from Lockhart's Life 
of Scott, under 1819, seems to be worth 
a place here : " In the next of these let- 
ters (one to Joanna Baillie), Scott alludes 
kmong other things to a scene of innocent 
^ileasure, which 1 often witnessed after- 
[irards. The whole of the ancient ceremo- 
\ iai of the dnft days, as they are called in 
^Scotland, obtained respect at Abbotsford. 

e said it was uncanny, and would cer- 
nly have felt it very uncomfortable, 
lot to welcome the new year in the midst 
his family and a few old friends, with 
immemorial libation of a het pint." 

id it seems from the "Popish King- 
lO " of Naogeorgus, that in Germany 
during the New Year's week debtors were 
left unmolested, and people kept high re- 
velry " according to the auncient guise 
of heathen people vaine, and wished each 
other a happy new year." See Jews. 

New Year's Day, Scotland.— 
keen loyalty with which New Year's 

«7 is observed in Edinburgh itself, to 
present moment, was quite recently il- 
tastrated (1904) by the complete absence, 
on the arrival at Waverley Station of the 
London express, of porters and cabs, and 
a noble lord found it neces.sary to make 
Jlia way to his hotel in a milk-cart. 

Newf Year's Eve.— The Nidderdale 
le still adhere to the practice of 
ning round the house on this anniver- 
isry. Comp. Lucas's Studies in Nidder- 
dale. 

M0y» Year's Gifts.— As the vulgar, 
asys Bourne, are always very careful to 
end the old year well, so they are no less 
H>licitous of making a good beginning of 
the new one. The old one is ended with a 
besrty compotation. The new one is 
ofMoed with the custom of sending pre- 
aents, which are termed New Year's Gifts, 
to friends and acquaintances. Ho resolves 
both cu.stoms into superstitions as be- 
ing observed that the succeeding year 
ought to be prosperous and successful. 
Stuling&eet says, that among the Saxons 
of the Northern nations the Feast of 
the New Year was kept with more than 
ordinary jollity : thence, as Ohius Wor- 
mius and Scheffer observe, they reckoned 
their aes by ao many Tolas : and Snorro 
Starleoon deacribes this New Year's Feast, 
jnat as Buchanan sets out the British 
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Saturnalia, as an occasion. -for feasting 
and sending New Year's Gif<^'fo one an- 
other. Orig. Brif. page 343. .•••' ■ 

In the "Monthly Miscellany |' for 
December 1692, there is aSi.-'Pssay 
on New Year's Gifts, which -iijAee, 
that "the ancient Druids, with 'grtot 
ceremonies, used to scrape off '.iram 
the outside of oaks the misleden, which 
they consecrated to their great lutates; 
and then distributed it to the people thro.' 
the Gauls, on account of the great virtues 
which they attributed to it ; whence 
New Year's Gifts are still called in some 
parts of France Guy-V an-neuf. Our 
English nobility, every New Year's tide, 
still send to the King a purse with gold 
in it. Rea.so« may be joined to custom 
to justify the practice ; for as presages 
are drawn from the first things which aro 
met on the beginning of a day, week or 
year, none can be more pleasing than 
of those things that are given us. We 
rejoice with our friends after having 
escaped the dangers that attend every 
year, and congratulate each other for the 
future by presents and wishes for the 
happy continuance of that course, which 
the ancients called Strenarum Commer- 
cium. And as formerly men used to re- 
new their hospitalities by presents called 
,Ycnia, a name proper enough for our 
New Year's Gifts, tney may be said to 
serve to renew friendship, which is one 
of the greatest gifts imparted bv Heaven 
to men : and they, who have always as- 
signed some day to those things which they 
thought good, have a!.so judged it proper 
to solomniKe the Festival of Gifts, and to 
show how much they esteemed it, in token 
of happiness, made it begin the year. 
The value of the thing given, or, if it is 
a thing of small worth, its novelty, or tho 
excellency of the work, and the place 
whore it is given, makes it tho more ac- 
ceptable, but above alt, the time of giving 
it, which makes some presents pass for a 
mark of civility on the beginning of the 
year, that would appear unsuitable in 
another season." Henry III. according 
to Matt. Paris, appears to have ex- 
torted Gifts from his subjects. Matt. 
Paris, an. 1249, p. 757, ed. 1640. 

A list of the New Year's Gifts 
distributed by Henry VI. in 1437 
is printed in " Excerpta Historica," 
1833. The practice of presenting New 
Year's Gifts to Royalty was sufficiently 
familiar in Henry Vllth's time, and his 
queen used, it seems, invariably to re- 
ciprocate by making a donation as nearly 
equal as possible to the value received in 
each case. Perhaps the most splendid 
New Year's Gifts ever mode in early 
time were those which Wolsey presented 
to Henry VIII. One of these was a gold 
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cup, richlj'"«h'ii8ed and engraved, of the 
value of iVVl.nB. ed. From a MS. cite<l by 
Brand, ^'t'.wpS usual, it seems, in the time 
of Edward VI. to give Tcaardi on New 
Year'4,I>ay to those who had presented 
giftt jireViously to his Highness, and this 
praclrce continued at least till the time of 
Elizkbetb, of whom it must be said that, 
if she took from her subjects, she was very 
'■jjberal, so far aa estrennes were concerned, 
. ia returning them "in reward" a full 
•.'•..Equivalent. Nichols, in his Preface to her 
,."'■• Majesty's "Progresses" observes: "The 
only remains of this custom at Court now 
, ' is that the two chaplains in waiting, on 
New Year's Day, iiave each a crown- 
piece laid under their plates at dinner. 
An Orange stuck with clove.s appears to 
have been a New Year's Gift. So Ben 
Jonson, in his " Christmas His Masque:" 
' ' He has an Orange and rosemary, but 
not a clove to stick in it." The use of the 
orange stuck with cloves may be ascer- 
tained from " The Seconde Booke of Not- 
able Things," by Thomas Lupton (1579) : — 
" Wyne wyll be pleasant in taste and 
flavour, if an orenge or a lymon (stickt 
round about with cloves) be hanged within 
the vessel that it touch not the wyne : 
and 80 the wvne wyll be preserved from 
foystiness ana evyll savor. ' In " Witt's 
Recreations," 1640, as republished in 
1817, is a descriptive poem "On a 
Brede of divers colours, woven by four 
Maids of Honour and presented to the 
(Jueen on New Year's Day last." The 
(lueen, no doubt, was Henrietta-Maria. 
Prom a passage in Bishop Hall's " Sa- 
tires," 1598 (Book v. Sat. 1) it should seem 
that the usual New Year's Gift of tenantry 
in the country to their landlords, was a 
capon : and this is corroborated in "A 
Lecture to the People," 1044 : 

"Ye used in the former days to fall 
Prostrate unto your landlord in his hall, 
When with low legs, and iu an humble 

guise. 
Ye offer'd up a Capon-sacrifice 
Unto his worship at a New Year's 

Tide." 

From a reference in Stephens's " Char- 
acters," 1615, p. 283 "Like an inscription 
with a fat goose against New \ ear's 
Tide," it may either be inferred that such 
a thing was a customary present or dish at 
this season. Overbury, in his Characters, 
speaking of " a Timist," says, that " his 
New Yeares Gifts are ready at Alhalomas, 
and the Sute he meant to meditate before 
them." In 1G47, an anonymous writer, 
in addres-iing his tract, concerning " Mo- 
tives ||;rounde<l upon the word of God," to 
the Civic authorities of London, set forth 
that he presented these instead of heath- 
enish and superstitious New Y'ear's Gifts. 
It was customary, it seems, for the bailiffs 



of Maiden to send on the first of the year 
to the King's Vice-Admiral of Esaex a 

5 resent of oysters and wild fowl. Sir 
ohn Braraston notices the arrival of the 
gift on New Year's Day, March 26, 1688, 
in his " Autobiography," printed for the 
Camden Society in 1845. 

In Brand's time it waa still usual 
in Northumberland for persons to ask 
for a New Year's Gift on that day. 
Dr. Moresin tells us that in Scotland 
it was in his time the custom to 
send New Year's Gifts on New Year's 
Eve, but that on New Year's Day, they 
wished each other a happy day, and asked 
a New Year's Gift. Papatus, p. 1078. 
Buchanan once sent to Mary Queen of 
Scots a quatrain, in which he begged her 
Majesty to acct?pt his very good wishes in 
earnest of anything more substantial, and 
concluded with, " Et quod abest opta tu 
mihi, da quod ndest." 

It appears that the modern prac- 
tice of Estrennes in France is derived 
from the ancient usage of strena 
or present* made similarly on New 
Y'ear's Dav among friends with ex- 
pressions oi good wishes for the new sea- 
son just commencing. The strena were 
given by relatives to each other. Accord- 
ing to Le BcBuf, these presents had be- 
come popular in that country in the 
twelfth century. Divers Eerits, i. 307. 
A fair is held at Paris on the Boulevards 
for fifteen days, commencing with the 
Jour de I'An, for the sale of playthingi 
and swentmeats. 

NaogeorguB (Thomas Kirchmaier) ih 
cited by Hospinian, as telling us, 
that it was usual in his time for 
friends to present each other with 
New Year's Gift ; for the husband to give 
one to his wife ; parents to their children ; 
and masters to their servants^ etc. ; a 
custom derived to the Christian world 
from the times of Gentilism. The super- 
stition condemned in this by the ancient 
fathers, lay in the idea of these gifts being 
considered as omens of success for the en- 
suing year. 

New Year's Water.— The children 
at Tenby used to come round, singing a 
pretty song, and carrying water, which 
they thus designated, to sprinkle over 
householdcr.s — presumably for good luck. 
Nicholas' Clerks, St. — Comp. 
Boy-Bishop supra. The bad repute of the 
processions of youths, headed by the Epis- 
copus Puerorum on Holy Innocents' Day 
i and during Childermas, is supposed to 
have gained for them this bye-name, and 
it was eventually extended to depredator* 
in general. In Bale's "Yet a course at 
the Romyshe Foxe," 1542, signat. D 4. 
the author enumerates some " auncyent 
rytes and l.iwdable cereraonyes of holy 
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Churche," then, it should seem, laid aside, 
rith the following censure on the Bishop : 
' than ought my lorde also to suffre the 
me selfe ponnyshment, for not goynge 
ought with Saynt Xycolas clarkes," &c. 
Kicn passage appears to lend some coun- 
nance to the theory that the expression 
in italics originally signified nothing more 
than those who conducted the Service, 
but when Bale wrote, the festival of the 
Boy-Bishop had grown sufficiently scanda- 
lous to be made the subject of a prohibitory 
statute (33 Henry VIII.). 

In the first part of "Henry IV." act 
ii. icene 1. highwaymen are called St. 
icholas's Clerks. In a tract which ap- 
ared in 1652, it is said of the Knights 
the Blade, that thev were " commonlv 
lied Hectors, or St. \icholas' Clerkes.*' 
ley were also called St. Nicholas' 
nights. In " Plaine Percevall, the 
eace-Maker of England," wo reaid, p. 
1 : " He was a tendor-harted fellow, 
though his luck were but hard, which 
liasting to take up a quarrel! by the high- 
way side, between a brace of St. Nicholas 
largiemen, was so curteously imbraced on 
th parties, that he tendered his purse 
r their truce." 

Nicholas's Day, St— (Dec. 6K St. 
Nicholas was born in Patara, in Lycia, 
and, from a layman, was made Bishop 
of Myra. He died on the 8th of the idea 
i December, 343. In the "Festyvall," 
,611. there is the following: "It is snyed 
his fader, hyght Epiphanius, and his 
oder Joanna, Ac. and when he was born, 
they made him Christin, and called 
Tjim Xycholas, that was a mannes name ; 
hut he kepeth the name of the child, for 
he chose to kepo vcrtues, meknes, and 
flimpleness ; he faste«J Wednesday and Fri- 
.day : these days he would snuke but ones 
the dav, and therwyth held him plosed. 
us he lyred all his lyf in vertues with 
is childes name, and therefore children 
him worshin before all other Sninta, 
C' In a MS. of the "Lives of the 
int«." which Mr. Brand had. there was 
following couplet upon St. Nicholas : 

T* furst day y' was ybore, he gan to 

he good and clene. 
For he ne wolde Wednesday ne Friday 
never more souke but ene." 

So the " Golden Legend :" " He wolde not 
take the brest ne the pappe. but ones on 
the Wednesday, and ones on the Frydaye," 
The Roman Calendar has the following 
aervations on St. Nicholas's Day : 
Nicholas Bishop : School Holidays ; the 
into HO to church, with presents and 
i(reat shew : th© antient custom of poets 
in •choola related to the boys ; the 
kings feasts in schools." Douce observes : 
" Th« true reason why this saint was 
'«)Kwea to be the patron of scholars, may be 
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gathered from the following story in his 
life, composed in French verse by Maistre 
Waoe, chaplain to Henry the Second : 
. . . ' Three scholars were on their way to 
school (I shall not make a long story of it), 
their host murdered them in the night, 
and hid their bodies ; their .... he pre- 
served. Saint Nicholas wos informed of 
it by God Almighty, and according to bis 
pleasure went to the place. He demanded 
the scholars of the host, who was not able 
to conceal them, and therefore showed 
them to him. Saint Nicholas by his 

grayers restored the souls to their bodies, 
ecause he conferred such honours on 
scholars, thev at this day celebrate a fest- 
ival." The "Rev. W. Cole says: "This. 
I suppose, sufficiently explains the naked 
children and tub, the well-known emblems 
of St. Nicholas." 

It appears that the master of Wya 
School, founded by Archbishop Kempe in 
1447, was to teach all the scholars, both 
rich and poor, the art of grammar gratis, 
unless a present was voluntarily made, 
and except " consuetam Gallorum et de- 
nariorum Sancti Nicolui gratuitara obla- 
tionem," the usual offering of cocks and 
pence at the Feast of St, Nicholas. It 
IS said that at schools, the boys, when at 
play, if they wish to escape from their 
pursuers (as at Touch He), exclaim 
Nic'la.s, which at once disarms the young- 
ster who, for the moment, is giving chase, 
or as the case may be. But the more 
usual formula is Fain. Flay. 

Aa early as 1233 the Parish Clerks of 
London were incorporated under the style 
of the Fraternity of St. Nicholas, and 
certain property at Bishopsgate, men- 
tioned in 27 Henry VI., is described aa 
having formerly belonged to this brother- 
hood. Why such a body identified itself 
with the saint, seems really uncertain. 
Hazlitt's Livery Compunies, 1892, p. 123. 

There is a short series of miracles, as- 
cribetl to this personage in Mr. Wright's 
volume of Early Myttcries, 1838, The 
affiliation of marvels and prodigies cost 
the medireval romancist even less than 
it does his successors in this class of 
literary invention. 

In tho " Mornyng Remembrance, or 
Moneths Mind of Margaret Countess 
of Richmond and Derby." by Bishop 
Fisher, 1509, it is said that "she 
praied to S. Nicholas the patron and 
helper of nil true maydens,''^ when nino 
years old, about the choice of a husband, 
and that the saint appeared in a vision 
and announced the Karl of Richmond. 
Comp. St. Catherine. Of the two London 
Fraternities of Haberdashers one was 
under the protection of St. Nicholas. 
Hsjilitt's Livery Companies, 1892, p. 115. 

There is a festival or ceremony observed 
in Italy (called Zopata, from a Spaniak 
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word signifying a shoe) in the courts of 
oertaid princes on St. Nicholas' Day, 
wherein persons hide presents in the shoes 
and slippers of those tliey do honour to, in 
such a manner as may surprise them on 
the morrow when they come to dress. 
This, it is repeated, is dune in imitation of 
the practice of St. Nicholas, who used in 
the night time to throw purses in at the 
windows of poor maids, to be marriage 
portions for them. Brady notices a cus- 
tom prevalent (ho says) in Italy and parts 
of France among the nuns of placing a 
silk stocking with a piece of silver in it 
at the door of the abbess's chamber. In 
the paper the eirls commend themselves to 
Great St. Nicnolas of her chamber ; and 
when, t)ie next day, each stocking was 
filled with sweetmeats and other trifles, 
it was the saint who had put them there I 
There is no end of St. Nicholas's patron- 
ship. He was also the mariners saint. 
In the " Titse Sanctorum," by Lippeloo 
and Gras 1603, we rood, that St. Nicholas 
preserved from a storm the ship in which 
he sailed to the Holy Land ; and also cer- 
tain mariners, who in a storm invoked his 
aid ; to whom, though at a distance and 
still living, he appeared in person and 
Bav«d them. In an ancient fabliau occurs 
the passage : — 

" Esb aiz fut tut It plus sages. 
Si plaissa la tourmento toz, 
Ne valeit gueres li plus proz. 
Kompeut cordes, despescent tref, 
Fruisseut cheveil, desclot la nef. 
Done coinencent tuit a crier, 
Deu e sea sainz a reclamier. 
Mult se cleiment cheitif e las, 
Sovent orient : Saint Nicholas, 
Socour nus, Saint Nicholas, sire, 
Se tiels es cum ooroes dire I 
A tant una hom lor aparut 
Qui en la nief od els e^tut, 
Rt itant at a els parlie : 
Je Eui que m'avez appele 
Isnel Ic pas I'orez cessa, 
E saint Nicholas s'en ala." 

itaiitre Waces St. Nicholai, von N. 
Delius, 1850, pp. 9-10. 

Hospinian says, the invocation of St. 
Nichofos by sailors took its rise from the 
legendary accounts of Vincentius and 
Mantuanus. St. Nicholas is the present 
patron of those who lead a sca-fnring life 
(as Neptune was of old), and his churches 
generally stand within sight of the sea, 
and are plentifully stocked with piouB 
moveables, f Hospinian, " De Orig. Pest. 
Christ." p. 153). Bt. Nicholas's Church 
at Liverpool was close to tlie water, and 
was the earliest one built there. Arm- 
strong, in his " History of Minorca," 
speaking of Ciudadella, says, " Near 
tne entrance of the harbour stands 
s chapol dedicated to St. Nicholas, 



to which the sailors resort that have 
suffered shipwreck, to return thanks 
for their preservation, and to hang up 
votive pictures (representing the danger 
they have escaped) in gratitude to the 
saint for the protection he vouchsafed , 
them, and in accomplishment of the vows 
they made in the height of the storm. 
This custom, which is in use at present 
throughout the Roman Catholic world, is 
taken from the old Romans, who had it, 
among a great number of other super- 
stitions, from the Greeks; for we are told 
that Bion the philosopher was shown se- 
veral of these votive pictures hung up in 
a temple of Neptune near the seaside." 

This personage, in connection with his 
maritime influence and celebrity, became 
the patron Saint of Great Yarmouth, and 
he appears on the corporate seal, ascribed 
to the 13th century, seated on a throne, 
holding a pastoral staff in his hand, and 
supported on either side by angels : there 
is the inscription : " O Pastor Vere Tibi 
Subjectis Miserere" ond on the reverse 
side is a ship with the legend : Sig : 
Comunit : De : Orrnemutha. Walford's 
Plensant days in Pleasant Places, 187S, 
p. 165. 

Nicholas's Eve, St.— (Dec. 5). 
Henry Machyn, in his "Diary" under 
1556, observes : " The v. day of Desember 
was Sant Necolas evyn, and Sant Necolas 
whentt a-brod in most partt in London 
ayngyng after the olde lassyon, and was 
reseyvyd with mnny good pepuUe in-to 
ther howses, aiiU !iad myche good chere as 
ever thoy had, in mony plasses." Hos- 
pinian (who is followed by Naogeorgus 
and our Hnne) tells us, that in many 
places it was the custom for parents, on 
the vigil of St. Nicholas, to convoy 
secretly presents of various kinds to their 
little sons and daughters, who observed a 
fast on the occasion, and who were 
taught to believe that they owed 
them to the kindness of St. Nicholas 
and his train, who, going up and 
down among the towns and \'illages, came 
in at the windows, though they were shut, 
and distributed them. This custom, he 
says, originated from the legendary ac- 
count of that Saint's having given por- 
tions to three daughters of a poor citizen, 
whose necessities had driven him to an 
intention of prostituting them, and this 
he effected by throwing a purse filled with 
money privately at night, in at the 
father's bedchamber window, to enable 
him to portion them out honestly. 

" Saint Nicholas money used to give to 

maydens seoretlie. 
Who, that he still may use his wonted 

liberalitie, 
The mothers all their children ou th» 

Kve do cause to foat, 
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And, when they every one at night in 

senselesse sleepe are cast, 
Both Apples, Nuttes, and Peares they 

bring, and other things beside, 
As caps, and shooes, and petticotea, 

Tfhich secretly they hide, 
And in the morning found, they say, 

that this St. Nicholas brovight : 
Thus tender mindes -to worship Saints 

and wicked things are taught." 

TJU Popish Kingdome, 1570. See J/ar- 
tinmas. 

NiKht Courtship A North-Coun- 
try usage which has fallen into disuBe. 
See Halliwell in v. and the authority there 
quotetl. 

Nlgrhtmare.— See Ephialtes. 

Nine IHoleSi — A rural game. See 
Nares, Glostanj, ed. 1859, in v. I 6nd the 
fUlowing in Herrick : 

Upon Raspe. Epig. 
"Raspe playes at Nine-holes; and 'tis 

known he gets 
Many a teoster by his game, and beta : 
But of his gettings there's but little 

sign ; 
When one hole wastes more than he gets 

by nine." 

Nine (Men's IMorris.— Mr. Tollett 
writefi : "In Cotgrave, under the article 
MereUes, is the following explanation : 
' Le leu des Merelles. The boyish game 
called Merils, or five-penny morris : pfayed 
here most commonly with stones, but in 
France with pawnes, or men mode on 
poriioso, and tearmed merelles.' These 
migiiit originally have been black, and 
hence called morris or merelles, as we yet 
term a black cherry a morello, and a small 
black cherry a merry, perhaps from 
Maarus a Moor, or rather from Morum a 
Mulberry." An account of this game is 
CJTen by Douce. "This game was some- 
times called the Nine Men's Merrils, from 
Dereltes or mereaux, an ancient French 
■rord for jettons, or counters, with which 
it was played. The other term, morris, 
is probaoly a corruption suggested by the 
sort of dance which, in the progress of the 
game, the counters performed. In the 
French merelles each party had three 
coDntera onlv, which were to be placed in 
a line in order to win the game. It ap- 
pears to have been the tremerel men- 
tiooed in old fabliaux." Illuttr. of 
Shake*, i, 184. Le Grand, Fabliaux, ii, 208. 
" Dr. Hyde thinks the morris, or merrils, 
was known during the time that the Nor- 
mans continued in possession of England, 
aod that the name was afterwards cor- 
mpted into three men's morals, or nine 
■wn's morals. If this be true, the con- 
rersion of morrals into morris, a term so 
rery familiar to the country-people, was 



extremely natural. The doctor uJds, that 
it was likewise called nine-penny or nine- 
pin Miracle, three-penny morris, five- 
penny morris, nine-penny morris, or 
three-pin, five-pin and nine-pin morris, 
all corruptions of three-pin, Ac. merels.' 
The following is the account of this game 
given by Dr. Farmer in a note to Shakes- 
peare's Mid. Night Dream, ii, 2 : 

" The nine men's morris is fiU'd up with 
mud." 

" In that part of Warwickshire where 
Shakespeare was educated, and the neigh- 
bouring parts of Northamptonshire, the 
.shepherds and other boya dig up the turf 
with their knives to represent a sort of 
imperfect chess-boaixl. It consists of a 
square, sometimes only a foot diameter, 
sometimes three or four yards. Within 
this is another square, every side of which 
is parallel to the external square ; and 
these squares are joined by lines drawn 
from each corner of both squares, and the 
middle of each line. One party, or player, 
has wooden pegs, the other atones, which 
they move in such a manner as to take 
up each other's men, as they are called, 
and the area of the inner .square is calleti 
the pound, in which the men taken up are 
impounded. These figures are by the 
country people called nine men's morris, 
or merrils ; and are so called because each 
party has nine men. These figures are 
always cut upon the green turf, or leys, 
as they are called, or upon the grass at 
the end of ploughed lands, nnd in rainy 
seii.ions never fail to bo choake<l up with 
mud." Alchorne remarks: "nine men's 
morris is a game still played by the shep- 
herds, cow-keepers, «fec. in the midland 
counties, as follows: A figure (of s^juares. 
one within another.) is made on the grimnil 
by cutting out the turf: and twt> persons 
each take nine stones, which tliey place by 
turns in the angles, and afterwards move 
alternately, as at chess or draughts. He 
who can play three in a straight line may 
then take off any one of his adversary's, 
where he pleases, till one, having lost all 
his men. loses the game." 

Miss Baker, in her " Northamptonshire 
Glossary," 1854, notices the Shepherd's 
hev, race, ring, or run (as it is variously 
called), a sport enjoyed by the lower classes 
annually at Boughton-Green Fair, four 
miles from Northampton. " A green- 
sward circle," the writer saj's, " of con- 
siderable size, has been sunk about a foot 
below the surface of the green, as far back 
aa memory can trace. A mazy path, 
rather more than a foot in width, is formed 
within by a trench, three or four inches 
wide, cut on one side of it: and the trial 
of skill consists in running the maw from 
the outside to tlie small circle in a V'' 
time, without crossing the boundai 
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the path." Some years ago at Saffron- 
Walden, there were the remains of a 
ground which had been cut in the turf for 
this purpose ; but the marks of the morris- 
dancers' knives were scarcely discernible. 

A writer in Willis's "Current Notes" 
for November, 1853, has the following ac- 
count of the game: "There can be but 
little doubt that it is the same game as 
that commonly known in the South of 
England under the name of moriners or 
mariners. It is played by two persons 
with nine men each on a figure . . . ge- 
nerally on a board with the lines cut in it, 
and holes at the angles for pegs by way of 
men. The players take turns to 'pitch' 
their men, that is, to place them in the 
holes in such a way as to get, if possible, 
three in a line, or ' row." After they are 
nil pitched, the players move alternately, 
the one whose turn it is shifting any one 
of bis men to the next hole (if unoccupied) 
from the one it is then on, along a line. 
Whenever either player succeeds in mak- 
ing a 'row' of his own men, whether 
during the pitching or subsequent play, 
he is entitled to take off any one of his 
adversary's, which is not protected by 
being in a row, and the game is lost by the 
person who.se number of men is first re- 
duced by this proee.ss below three." Douce 
Adds: "The jeu de merellea was also a 
table-garoe. A representation of two 
monkies engaged at this amusement may 
be seen in a Gorman edition of Petrarch 
' de Reraedio utriusque I'ortunas,' b. i. ch. 
26. The cuts to this book were done in 
1520." 

Nine Pins or Skittles.— ITrquhart 
of Cromarty obserN'CS : "They may likewise 
be said to use their king as the players 
at nine pins do the middle kyle, which 
they call the king, at whose fall alone 
they aim, the sooner to obtain the gaining 
of their prize." Discovery of a most cx- 
quisUr Jewel, 1657, p. 237, Ac. 

In 1(JS4, during the great frost, the 
Master ami Upper Wardens of the Foun- 
ders' Gild played at nine pins on the 
Thames. Poor Robin, in his Almanack 
for 1695, in his observations on the 
spring quarter, says: "In this quarter 
are very much practised the commendable 
exerci.ses of nine-pins, pigeon-holes, stool- 
ball, and b:irlpy-broak, by reason Easter 
holydays, Whitson holydays, and May 
Day, do fall in this quarter." 

"Ladies for pleasure now resort 
I'nto Hide Park and Totnnm Court; 
People to Moorfields flock in sholes, 
.At nine-pins and at pigeon-holes. 
The country lasses pastime make 
At stool-ball and at barley-break ; 



And young men they pass time away 
At wrestling and at foot-ball play. 
And every one, in their own way, 
As merry are as birds in May." 

But in the .\lmanac for 1707 the game 
is introduced under the name of skittles: 
Copenhagen House, Islington, was noted 
for " Dutch Pins." Formerly, more than 
at present perhaps, nine-pins (with bowU) 
was the favourite amusement at suburban 
and riverside places of resort for oarsmen 
and holiday folk. Comp. Gnmet supra. 
In the United States they play with ten 
pins, and term the game accordingly. 
Ten-pins is noted in Rowlands's Lfttino of 
Humors Blood, printed before ICOO. But 
see The Art of Pluijing at Skittles, by A. 
Jones, 1773. 

Speaking of this game, as it is now 
played at the Star near Aldgatc, ^oth in 
the" form of thirty-one-up in the dajrtime 
by mere amateurs for amusement and in 
that of regular sport at night, the Daily 
Graphic of June 11, 1897, says : "The 
skittle-alley is a long barn-like place which 
hioks as if in a previous state of existence 
it might have been a bnck yard, and it 
has benches at one end. Upon the benches 
sit the experts and critics of the gome, 
and upon the table in front of them ore 
measures — pint measures — for refresh- 
ment. If you go in during the daytime 
it will be to find a game of a more or le»8 
desultory nature going uo. " These 
yere," observes the landlord nodding to- 
wards the eight or ten skittlers, " ain't 
in a manner o' speakin' what you might 
call players : and they ain't as you 
might say playin' skittles, its thirty-one 
up as they're a playin', a sort of a ram- 
bling game, but it livens 'em up. There's 
a laugh attached to it^ — if yuu understand 
me. sir." But at night, as the landlord 
explains, there is a very different scene 
in the little alley. The gnjilights flare and 
the place is thick with tobacco : a continual 
clamour partly begotten of beer, but more 
directly due to emulation, fills the place, 
and most of the plavers who are not play- 
ing arc discussing t'heir own chances with 
great emphasis. The emphasis is some- 
times directed to de.scription of the handi- 
capper who has allowed them less start 
than they ought to have. 

The .skittle nandicaps are conducted with 
the greatest strictness, and sometimes last 
over weeks, since there are a large number 
of competitors, and between good players 
a match " five up," whch is the usual 
length of a handicap game, often takes a 
long time. But the Rast-Ender takes his 
nmu^ment, esoecially in the way of 
skittles, leisurely : he likes to eke it out 
as far as it will go. There are, as every- 
body knows, nine pins in the skittle 
diamond, each of tliera twenty-four inches 
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apart. The player who bowle the cheese 
ftt them, usually after runnini; up the 
narrow path leading to the diamond, hurls 
it from a distance of six feet at the pins, 
and so as to ensure that he shall not ap- 
proach closer, a line of putty is placed 
across the path to show the impress of 
boots. The way of scoring is as follows. 
If the first player knocks down all the 
nine-pins then he is said to " set " the 
other player " one " — which is to say that 
the other player must knock all the pins 
down in two " (joes." If the first player 
knocks down eight pins, so that he himself 
requires two " goes " to clear the lot, then 
he is said to "set two," which is to say that 
his opponent must knnck all the pins down 
in three "goes" or else lose a point. As 
good players habitually knnck down eight 
or nine, and eight is practically as pood 
a " go " as nine, it will be understood that 
there are a large number of skittles. 
Seven or eight ties are by no means un- 
common between goo<l and well-matched 
plovers, and oerhaps in n game of " five 
no " one might see a score of ties before 
the contest was decided. The excitement 
when, after two or three weeks of this sort 
of thing, the final heats are apprnnching, 
i« very pronnuncwl : it overflows from the 
skittle alley into the bar, and sometimes is 
» source of considerable anxiety to the 
neighbours in the little side street." The 
rules of the game are framed and glazed 
in the bar. 

Noah's Ark> — A dark cloud of con- 
siderable length, broad in the centre, and 
tapering toward the extremities, in a 
manner which produces a real or supDosed 
resemblance to the ark. It prognosticates 
heavy rains. The Scots, however, aopear 
to draw a distinction between the different 
directions in which Noah's ark is seen : 
if it extends from S. to N.. it portends 
fair weather: if from E. to W., wind and 
rain. Rain, it mav be here added, is held 
to b© foreshadowed by the apnearance of 
what is called the Weather-Oall, or second 
rainbow. In the Cleveland country this 
i« not called Noah's ark, apparently, but 
Vorthip, merely another form, howpvor. of 
the same term, as Noe is in early English 
the almost invariable shape in which the 
patriarch's name occurs. 

•iOfldy. — An old game at cards, sup- 
posed to be the same as cribbage. See 
Holliwell in v. and Cardi supr&. 

NOK Money.— In Scotland, unon the 
last day of the old year, the children go 
abont from door to door asking for bread 
and cheese, which they call nog-money, 
ia these words : 

"Get op. gude-wife, and binno sweir, 

(i.e. be not laiy) 
And deal your cakes and cheese, while 

70a Br« her« ; 



For the time will come when yo'U be 

dead. 
And neither need your cheese nor 

bread." 

Noontide. — Mr. Johnson says, 
noontide "signifies three in the after- 
noon, according to our present account: 
and this practice, I conceive, con- 
tinued down to the Reformation. In 
King Withfred's time, the Lord's day did 
not begin till sunset on the Saturday. 
Three in the afternoon was hora nona in 
the Latin account, and therefore called 
noon : how it came afterwards to signifie 
mid-day. I can but gue.ss. The monks by 
their rules could not eat their dinner till 
they had said their noon-song, which was 
a service regularly to be said at three 
o'clock : but they probably anticipated 
their devotions and their dinner, by say- 
ing their noon song immediately after 
their mid-day song, and presently falling 
on. I wi.ih they had never been guilty 
of a worse fraud than this. Hut it may 
fairly be supposed, that when mid-day be- 
came the time of dining and saying noon 
.song, it was for this reason called noon by 
the monks, who were the masters of the 
language during the dark ages. In the 
' Sliephenl's Almanack' noon is mid-day; 
hizh noon, three." Const. Part 1, Anno 
958, 5. 

Nose. — It is still a rural or vulgar 
superstition, that a child born with a blue 
vein on the side of its nose is destined 
to be drowned. The bleeding of the nose 
was formerly treated as n bnd portent. 
In the Hiitory of Thomas of Tirading, by 
T. Deloney, printed before 105OO, when the 
hero of the romance is on his way to the 
Crane Inn at Colebrook. where the host 
used to murder his guests by means of a 
false floor in the bedroom over the kitchen, 
and a boiling cauldron below, we are told 
that " his nose burst out suddenly a-bleed- 
inp." ns he drew near to the town. The 
author has collected together nearly all 
the harbingers of evil known in his day 
in the narrative of circumstances which 
preceded the murder. 

In Bodenham's Beh-etlrrf. IfiOO, p. 147. 
we have the following simile from one of 
our old poets : 

" As Buddaine bleeding argues ill en- 
suing. 

So Guddaine ceasing ia fell Fearee 
renewing." 

Lancelot Onbbo, in the " Merchant of 
Venice," IWK), says, " I will not say you 
shall see a masque : but if you do, then it 
was not for nothing that ray nose fell 
a-bleeding on Black-Monday last at six 
o'clock i' the morning," on which Steevena 
observes, that from a passage in Lc 
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" Rosnlvnde," 1590, it appears that some 
auperstitious belief was annexed to the 
accident of bleeding at the nose : " — as 
he stoode gazing, his nose on a sodaine 
bledde, which made him conjecture that 
it was some friend of his.'' Again in 
Webster's ■' Butchess of Malfy," 1623, act 
ii. BC. 2: 

" How superstitiously we mind our 

evils? 
The throwing down salt, or crossing of 

a hare, 
Bleeding at nose, the stumbling of a 

horse. 
Or singing of a creket, are of power 
To daunt whole man in us." 

And a little farther on : 

"Ant. My nose bleeds. 

One that were superstitious would 

(ac)count 
This ominous, when it merely comes by 

chance." 

Wither introduces this subject into his 
Abtinea, 1013: 

For worthlp.sse matters some are won- 
drous sad, 
Whom if I call not vaine I must terme 

mnd. 
If that their noses bleed some certaine 

drops, 
And then ngaine upon the suddaine 

stops. 
Or, if the babling foule we call a jay, 
A squirroll, or a nare, but crosse their 

wav, 
Or, if tiie salt fall towards them at table, 
Or any such like superstitious bable, 
Their mirth is spoil d because they hold 

ifc true 
That some miscliance must thereupon 

ensue." 

The nose falling a bleeding appears by the 
following passage to have been a sign 
of love: "Did ray nose ever bleed when I 
was in your company? and, poore wench, 

t'ust as she spake this, to .shew her true 
leart, her nose fell a bleeding." Brath- 
waite's Boulstcr Lecture, 1640, p. 130. 

Melton observes: "That when a man's 
noee bleeds but a drop or two, it is a sign 
of ill lucke ; that wlien a man's nose bleras 
one drop, and at the left nostril, it is a 
sign of good lucko, but. on the right, ill." 
Grose says, a drop of blood from the nose 
commonly foretells death, or a very severe 
fit of sickness : three drops are still more 
ominous. Burton says that " to bleed 
three drops at the nose is an ill omen," 
Anatomv, 1621, p. 214. In which he is 
followed by Keuchenius in an epigram, 
which explains the matter by the principle 
of uneven numbers (especinllv three and 
it« multiples) being agreeable both to gcxls 
and men. Crepvndia, p. 214. "That 



your nose may never bleed only three 
drop.s at a time, is found among the omens 
deprecated in Holiday's " Marriage of the 
Arts," 1618. 

In the Adventures of Master F.I., which 
may perhaps be a piece of his own personal 
history, Oascoigne describes a charm to 
check bleeding at the nose: " Hee ( Fer- 
dinnndo) laydo his hande on hir temples, 
and prtuily rounding hir in hir eare, 
desired hir to coromaunde a bazell sticks 
and a knyfe : the whiche beyng brought, 
hee doliuered vnto hir, saying on this wise : 
Miatresse, I will speake certaine woordea 
in secrete to my selfe, and doe require no 
more, but when you heare me saie openly 
this worde Amen, that you with this knyfe 
will make a ntcke vppon this hazell sticlce : 
and when you haue made fiue niekes, 
commaunde mee aUo to cease.'' Works 
by Hazlitt, i. 422-3. It is added that 
this remwly was found eflfectual. In verses 
prefixed by A. W. to Gascoigne's Posies, 
1575, it is said by the writer that the 
flower pimpernel (of which there is more 
than one variety) was considered of utility 
and virtue in this respect. 

The following charm has been preserved. 
to stop bleeding at the nose and all 
other hopmorrhages in the country: 

" In the blood of Adam Sin was taken. 
In the blood of Christ it was all to 

shaken, 
And by the same blood I do thee charge, 
That the blood of (naming the party) 
run no longer at large." 
— Athenian Oracle, i, 158. 

This physical symptom has long been 
reduced to a common-place level by the 
general belief and knowledge that it is 
n mere effort of nature, in the majority of 
instances, to counteract an excess of bfood 
to the braiu. It is extremely common in 
the young: but in later life it has been 
observed that the hemorrhage often ceases, 
or occurs much less frequently. I hare 
heard tho itching of the nose inter- 
pret-ed into the expectation of seeinc 
a stranger. So in the " Honest Whore,' 
by Decker and Middleton. 1604, Bellafront 
says: "Wo shall ha guests to day, I lay 
my little maidenhead, my nose itches so." 
Works, 1840, iii, 36. The reply made by 
her servant Roger further informs us 
that the biting of fleas was a token of the 
same kind. Melton observes in his Attro- 
lotinsler, 1620, that " when a man's nose 
itcheth, it is a signe he shall drink wine." 
and that " if your lips itch, you shall kisse 
some body." 

Not or Knoti — This is a game pla 
in Gloucestershire between two sides, c 
of whom is armed w^ith bats, and 
deavours to drive a ball in opnosite 
directions. It is apt to become a violent 
and dangerous amuesment. Comp. Shinty. 
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Nottln8:h<^m. " In Nottingham," 
lays D«ering, upon some old authority, 
which he does not specify, " by an antient 
custom, they keep yearly .1 general wntch 
every midsummer eve at night, to which 
every inhabitant of any ability sets forth 
a man, as well voluntaries as those who are 
charged with arms, with such munition 
•s they have ; some pikes, some muskets, 
calivers, or other guns, some partisans, 
holberts, and such ns have armour send 
their servants in their armour. The num- 
ber of these are yearly almost two hundred, 
who at sun-setting meet on the How, the 
most open part of the town, where the 
Mayor's Serjeant at Mace gives them an 
oatn, the tenor whereof followeth, in the&e 
words : ' You shall well and truly keep 
this town till to-morrow at the suii-risiug ; 
Tou shall come into no house without 
liceose, or cause reasonable. Of all man- 
ner of casualties, of fire, of crying of 
children, you shall due warning make to 
the parties, as the case shall require you. 
You shall <lue search make of all manuer 
of affrays, bloudsheds, outcrys, and of all 
other thngs that be suspected,' &c. 
Which done, they all march in orderly 
Array through the principal parts of the 
town, and then they are sorted into several 
companies, and designed to several parts 
of tne town, where they are to keep the 
watch until the sun dismiss them in the 
morning. In this business the fashion is 
for every watchman to wear a garland, 
made in the fashion of a crown imperial, 
bedeck'd with flowers of various kinds, 
some natural, some artificial, bought and 
kept for that purpose, and also ribbaiis, 
jewels, and, for the better garnishiog 
thereof, the townsmen use the day before 
to ransack the gardens of all the gentlemen 
within six or seven miles about Notting- 
ham, besides what the town itself affords 
them, their greatest ambition being to 
outdo one anotlier in the bravery of their 
gsriands. This custom is now quite left 
off. It used to be kept in this town even 
10 lately as the reign of King Charles I." 
Novem Quinque.— This is men- 
tinned as a game at cards or dice in the 

' Knglish Courtier and the Countrcy 
Gentleman," 1586. Comp. Nares, 1859, 
in T. 

Numbers.— In Bell's MS. Discourse 
on Witchcraft I find the following pas- 
tijir • "Are there not some, who cure by 
obaMving numbers, after the example of 
Balaam, who used Magiam Geometricam? 

Kumb. xxiii. 4. ' Build me here seven 
altars, and prepare me seven oxen and 
•even rams,' Jtc. There are some witches 
who enjoin the sick to dipp their sliirt 
■CTMi times in south running water. 
mirfia sends Naaman to wash in Jordan 
I times. Elijah, on the top of Carmel, 
fait aerrant seven times to look out 



for rain. When Jericho wag taken, they 
compassed the city seven times." Vaf- 
lancey tells us, "in iinenlighteued times 
we find persons of the brightest characters 
tainted with superstition. St. Ireneeus 
says, ' there must be four gospels and no 
more, from the four winds and four cor- 
ners of the earth ;' and St. Austin, to 
prove that Christ was to have twelve 
apostles, uses a very singular argument, 
for, says he, ' The Gospel was to be prea- 
ched in the four corners of the world in 
the name of the Trinity, and three times 
f'jur makes twelve,' " Collect, ii, 12-18, 
Note. 

The predilection for odd numbers is 
very ancient, and is mentioned by Virgil 
in his eighth Eclogue, where many spells 
and charms, still practised, are recorded : 
but notwithstanding these opinions in fa- 
vour of odd numbers, the number thirteen 
is considered as extremely ominous, it 
being held that when thirteen persona 
meet in a room, one of them will die within 
a year. It has been suggested that the an- 
cient popular superstition that it is un- 
lucky to make one in a company of thir- 
teen persons, may probablv have arisen 
from the paschal supper. ^Ve can none of 
us forget what succeeded that repast, at 
which thirteen persons are said to have 
been present. 

" Aut quemcuraque Superorura, juzta 
Pythagoreos, qui ternarium numerum 
perfectum sumrao Deo assignant, a 
quo initium, et medium, et finis est: out 
revera Hecaten dicit, cujus triplex pot- 
estas esse perhibetur: unde est tria Vir- 
ginis Ora Dianas, tjuamvis omnium prope 
Deorum potestas triplici Signo ostendatur, 
ut Jovis trifidum Fulmen, Neptuni Tri- 
deiis, Plutonis Cania triceps. Apollo idem 
Sol, idem Liber, vel quod omnia ternario 
Nuraero continentur, ut Parcie, Kuria;, 
Hercules etiam tri noetic conceptus. 
Musas tornaj : aut imparl quemadmodum- 
cumque : nam septem chorda;, septem 
planetie, septem dies nominibus Deorum, 
septem Stellje in Septentrione, et multa 
his siinilia : et inipar numerus imniortalis, 
quia dividi integer non potest, par nu- 
merus mortalis, quia dividi potest; licet 
Varro dicat Pythagoreos putare jmparera 
Numerum habere finem, parem esse in- 
finitum : ideo medendi causa multarumque 
rerura impares servari." Servius in P. 
Virgil. Eclog. viii. ed. Varior. See also 
Censorinus de Die Natali, 1695, p. 121, 
and Macrob. lib. i. Saturnal. cap. xiii ; 
Solin. cap. iii. 

Fuller relates the following anecdote: 
" A covetous courtier complained to King 
Edward the sixt of Christ CoUedge in Cam- 
bridge, that it was a superstitious foun- 
' dation, consisting of a master and twelve 
fellowes, in imitation of Christ and hi*" 
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twelve apostles, lie advised the King 
also to take away one or two fellowships, 
so to discompose that superstitious num- 
ber. Oh no, (said the King) I have a 
better waj" than that, to mar their con- 
ceit, I will add a thirteenth fellowship 
unto them ; which he did accordingly, and 
so it remoinoth unto this day.'' Mixt 
Contemvlations, 16<j0, part 2, p. 53. 

This number was also supposed to be 
ominous in consequence of its agree- 
ment with that which attended the 
witches' meetings or sabbaths. Hence it 
was called the Devil's dozen^ and after- 
wards the Baker's. Conip. Nares, Gloit- 
ary, 1859, v. Baker's Dozen. Massinger, 
in A New U'ay to pny Old Debts, 1633, 
where Greedy says to Sir Giles Overreach ; 

"There are a dozen of woodcocks — " 

the latter replies : 

Make thyself thirteen, the Baker's 
dozen — " 

In the "Gentleman's Magazine" for 
Jiily^ 1796, is an account of a dinner party 
consisting of thirteen, and of a maiden 
lady's observation, that as none of her 
married friends were likely to make an 
addition to the number, she was sure that 
one of the company would die within the 
twelvemonth. It is worthy of note that 
our own superstition respecting the num- 
ber thirteen at a dinner-table is equally 
entertained by the Basques. The same 
may be said or the spilling of salt, knives 
croased, the screech of the owl, or the bark- 
ing of dogs, as presages or death, the 
commencement of any task on a Friday, 
and many of our notions about witch- 
craft and sorcery. But M. Michel's 
chapter on the superstitions of the " Pays 
Basque" should be read as a whole. 

It is said of William Marquis Berkeley. 
who was born in 1426, that " This Lord 
William closeth the second Septenary 
Number from Harding the Dane, as muco 
differing from his last ancestors, as the 
Lord Thomas, the first septenary lord, 
did from his six former forefathers. I 
wiL not be superstitiously opinionated of 
the misteries of numbers, tnough it bee 
of longe standing amongst many learned 
men ; neither will I positively afhrm, that 
the number six is fatall to weomen, and 
the numbers of seaven and nine to men. 
Or, that those numbers have, {as many 
have written,) magnam in tota rerura 
natura potestatem, great power in king- 
doms and comon wealths, in families, ages 
of bodies, sickness, health, wealth, loese, 
Ac. : Or, with Seneca and others : Septi- 
mus quisque Annus, i%c. Each seaventh 
year is remarkable with men, as the sixth 
is with weomen. Or, as divines teach: 
that in the numbers of Seaven there is a 
miaticall perfection which our under- 
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standinge cannot attaine unto : and that 
Nature herself is observant of this num- 
ber." Fosbrooke's Uerkeleu ilSS., 1821, 
p. 15G, His marginal references are 
as follow : " Philo-Judeeus de' Legis 
Alleg. lib. i. Hippocrates. Bodin. 
de Republica, lib. iv. cap. 2. See 
the Practice of Piety, fol. 418. 410. 
Censorinus de Die Natali, cap. 12. Se- 
neca. Varro apuU Gellium, lib. iii. 
Bucholcer, Jerom in Amos, 6." 

An anonymous author, speaking of Hey- 
lin's " fatal Observation of the Letter 
H." says: " A sudden conceit darted into 
my thoughts (from the remembrance of 
former reading,) that such kings of Eng- 
land, as were the second of any name, 
proved very unfortunate princes :" and he 
proceeds, in confirmation of this hypo- 
thesis, to write the lives of the above 
kings. Nvmerus Infaustiis, 1689, Prtf. 
Mr. Roberts, in his " History of Lyme 
RegiS;" records an instance of the still 
prevailing belief in the peculiar power or 
laculty of a seventh son, as well as of the 
seventh son of a seventh son (without any 
intermediate female children). 'The for- 
mer is, or was very recently, supposed to 
be able to cure oixlinary diseases by the 
touch, but to the latter was reserved the 
higher gift of touching for the king's evil. 
In the diary of Walter Yonge, under date 
of 1606-7, it is said, that a seventh son 
was to be seen in London at that time, 
who healed the denf, the blind, and the 
lame ; but the imposture was exposed by 
the Bishop of London, who brought per- 
sons to the alleged miracle-worker, and 
satisfied all rational witnes-ses that the 
whole affair was a hoax and a falsehood. 

Lemnius obser^'es: "Augustus Cesar, 
as Gellius saith, was glad and hoped that 
he was to live long, because ho had passed 
his sixty-third year. For olde men sel- 
dome passe that year, but they are in 
danger of their lives, and I have observed 
in the Low Countries almost infinite ex- 
amples thereof. Now there are two years, 
the seventh and ninth, that commonly 
bring great changes in a man's life and 
great dangers; wherefore sixty-three, that 
containes both these numbers multiplied 
together, comes not without heaps of dan- 
gers, for nine times seven, or seven timea 
nine, are sixty-three. And thereupon 
that is called the climactericall year, 
because beginning from seven, it doth as 
it were by steps finish a man's life." The 
writer seems to have been of opinion that 
the septennial renewal of leases is re- 
ferable to this origin. Occult Miracle* 
of Nature, 1658, p. 142. 

Werenfels, speaking of a superstitious 
man, says: "Upon passing the cliroac- 
terick year, he is as much rejoiced as if he 
had escaped out of the paws of death. 
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When he is sick, he will never swallow the 
pills he is ordered to take, in equal num- 
W." Dissfrtaiion on Superstition, 174G, 
p. 7. In settine a hen, says Grose, the 
good women hokl it an indispensable rule 
tia put an odd number of eggs. All sorts 
of remedies are directed to be taken, 
three, seven, or nine times. Salutes with 
cannon consist of an odd number. A 
royal salute is thrice seven, or twenty-one 
guns. Even leases are usually made out 
of seren, fourteen, or twenty-one years. 
At games of chance or skill with cards, 
odd numbers are likewise much in favour, 
as, for instance, at vingt-et-un, picquet, 
ecart^, <Stc. In Ravenscroft'a Mama- 
mouehi, 1675, one of the characters, 
Trickmore, habited as a physicion, says : 
" Let the number of his bleedings and 
purgations be odd, Numero Deus impare 
gnodet." 

Flecknoe describes "One who troubles 
berself with everv thing," as follows : 
" She is perpetually haunted with a pan- 
kk fear of ' Oh what will become of us 1' 
Ac. and the stories of apparitions in the 
ftir, and prognosticks or extraordinary 
•ocidentA to happen in the year 60, (when 
perhaps 'tis notning but the extraordinary 
([ingle of numbers,) makes her almost out 
pf her wits agen." Enigmatical Charac- 
^^dtrg, 1665, p. 109. Oaule classes with vain 
^H|bser\'ations and superstitious omin- 
^^Wton». " to collect or predict men's raan- 
^^hen and fortunes by their names, or the 
^^Macram upon the name, or the allusion 
to the name, or the numbers in the name." 
ike. Magaslromanccrs poted. p. 181. 
Sir Thomas Browne writes, " that Fluc- 
tos decuraanus, or the tenth wave, 
is greater or more dangerous than 
any other, some no doubt will be 
offended if we deny : and hereby we shall 
aeem to contradict antiquity : for, answer- 
able unto the literal and common accept- 
ation, the same is averred by many 
writers, and plainly described by Ovid : 
" * Qui venit hie fluctus, fluctus supere- 
I minet omnes 

PoBterior nono est, undecimoque prior.' 
which, notwithstanding, is evidently false ; 
nor can it be made out by observation 
either upon the shore or on the ocean, as 
we hare with diligence explored in both. 
And surely in vain we expect a regularitjr 
in the waves of the seo, or in the narti- 
ealar motions thereof, as wo may in its 
i\ reciprocations, whose causes are 
nt and effects therefore corres- 
t. Whereas its fluctuations are but 
iMOtiona subservient : which winds, storms, 
■borw. shelves, and every interjacency 
tnvgnlates." "Of affinity hereto is that 
eoBoeit of ovum decumanum, so called 
beesvae the tenth egg is bigger than any 
', ftccording to the reason alleged by 



Festus, ' Decuman a ova dicuntur, quia 
ovum decimum majus nascitur.' For the 
honour we bear unto the clergy, we cannot 
but wish this true : but herein will he 
found no more verity than the other." 
He odds: "The conceit is numeral." 

Nuptial Uaagres — Marrlace* 

(i) the time of year. In the " Roman 
Calendar," several days are marked as 
unfit for marriages, " Nuptiee non fiunt," 
i.e. " Feb. 11, Jun. 2, Nov. 2, Dec. 1." On 
the 16th of September, it is noted, " Tobiae 
sacrum. Nuptiarum Ceremonia* a Nup- 
tiis deductee, videlicet de Ense, de Pisce, 
de Pompa. et de Pedibus lavandis." On 
the 24th or January, the vigil of St. Paul'a 
Day, there is this singular restriction. 
" Viri cum Uxoribus nou cubant.'' 
" Terapus quoque Nuptiarum celebran- 
darum (says Stuckius) "certum a veteri- 
buB definitum et constitutum esse invenio. 
Concilii Ilerdensis, xxxiii. 9, 4. Et in 
Decreto Ivonis lib. 6, non oportet a 
Septuagesima usque in Octavam Paschoe, 
et tribus Hebdomodibus ante Festivitatem 
S. Joannis Baptistro, et ab adventu 
Domini usque post Epipbaniam, nuptias 
celebrare. Quod si factum fuerit, separ- 
entur." Antiqu.itat. Vonriv. p. 72. Seo 
also the formula in the append, to 
Hearne's " Hist, ond Antiq. of Glaston- 
bury," p. 309. In an almanack for the 
year 1559, by Lewis Vaughan, " made 
for the raerydian of Gloucestre," are noted 
as follow : " the tymes of weddinges when 
it begynneth and endeth." "Jan. 14. 
Weding begin. Jan. 21. Weddinge goth 
out. April 3. Wedding begyn. April 29. 
Weddinge goeth out. May 22. Wedding 
bogyn." And in another almanack for 
1665, by Andrew Waterman, mariner, we 
have pointed out to us, in the last page, 
the following days as "good to marry, 
or contract a wife, ffor then women will 
be fond and loving,) viz. Januarv 2, 4, 
11, 19. and 21. Feb. 1. 3. 10. 19, 21. 
March 3, 5, 12, 20, 23. April 2, 4. 12, 
20, and 22. Moy 2, 4. 12, 20, 23. Jun© 

I, 3, 11, 19, 21. July 1, 3, 19, 19. 21, 31. 
August 2, 11. 18, 20, 30. Sept. 1, 9, 16, 
18,28. Ootob. 1. 8, 15, 17, 27, 29. Nov. 5, 

II, 13, 22, 25. Dec. 1, 8, 10, 19, 23, 29." 
The month of May is generally con- 
sidered as an unlucky one for the cele- 
bration oif marriage. This is an idea, 
which has been transmitte<l to us by our 
ancestors, and was borrowed by them from 
the ancients. Thus Ovid, in his " Fasti," 
lib. v. : 

" Nee vidutB ttedis eadem, nee Virginia 

apta 
Tempera. Quie nupsit, non dinturna 

fuit. 
Hac quoque de caus& (si te proverbia 

tangunt), 
Mense malas Maio nubere vulgus ait." 
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Our rustics retain to this day many 

superstitious notions concerning the tiroes 
of the year when it is accounted lucky or 
otherwise to marry. It has been remarked 
that none are ever married on CliildermaB 
Day : for whatever cause, this is a black 
day in the calendar of impatient lovers. 
Randle Holme, too, tells us: "Innocence 
Day on what day of the week soever it 
lights upon, that day of the week is by 
astronomers taken to be a cross day all the 
year through." .4 cad. of Armour}/, lib. 
3, c. 3. The following proverb marks 
another ancient conceit on this head : 

" Who marries between the sickle and 

the scythe, 
Will never thrive." 

(ii) ihc hour. The canonical hours for 
marriage fixed by the Church, unless dis- 
pensed with by special licence, are between 
eight o'clock in the morning and noon. 
They usually take place between eight and 
one in the afternoon. The Church im- 
poses sacred rules or canons, and you are 
not to violate them, unless you pay for 
doing so. It is a mere question of cash. 

In the arrangements for the marriage 
of Catherine of Arragon to Arthur, Prince 
of Wales, in 1501, the following passage 
occurs : " Item, that the maryage take 
begynnynge somewhat before ix at tlio 
clocke." Traduction and mariage of the 
princesse, (1502) A 4 v". In connection 
with the hour is the season of the year, 
for which there has never been any fixed 
rule, the event depending on the rank of 
tlio parties and in the case of the working 
classes and persons in employments on the 
occurrence of holidays. Comp. Lucky and 
Unlucky Days. It is said that there was 
formerly a custom in Edinburgh for a 
bride, meeting the King on foot in the 
street to kiss him; but even in the 15th 
century James IV. of Scotland is found 
resisting this privilege. 

(iii) the place. Vallancey informs us that 
the antient Etruscans always were mar- 
ried in the streets, before the door of the 
house, which was thrown open at the con- 
clusion of the ceremony; but it is scarcely 
safe, perhaps, to draw analogies between 
the practice of a people living in so 
different a climate from our own, and 
under such different conditions. "Col- 
lectanea," No. siii. p. 67. As for 
the early Italians, in some of their re- 
Dublics it appears to hove been usual to 
hear suits at law in the porch of the house : 
but in the Lombard architecture of the 
middle ages the porch enjoyed a promin- 
ence, which among us it never possessed. 
All the ancient missals mention at the 
beginning of the nuptiol ceremony, the 
placing of the man and woman before 
the door of the chiirch, and direct, towards 
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the conclusion, that here they shall enter 
the church as far as the step of the altar. 
*' Missale ad Usum Sarum," looo. See 
also the formula in the appendix to 
Hearne's "Hist, and Antiq. of Glastonb.," 
p. 309. Chaucer alludes to this custom m 
his " Wife of Bath" thus: 

" She was a worthy woman all her live, 
Huhbands at the Church dore had she 
five." 

In a collection of prints, illustrating 
ancient customs (which Brand saw) in the 
library of Douce, there was one that re- 
presented a marriage solemnizing at the 
church door. In a MS. cited in the " His- 
tory of Shrewsbury," 1779, it is observed 
that "the pride of the clergy and the 
bigotry of the laity were such, that both 
rich and poor were married at the church 
doors." By the parlinraentry reformation 
of marriage ana other rites under King 
Edward the Sixth, the man and woman 
were first permitted to come into the body 
or middle of the church, standing no 
longer as formerly at the tioor : yet (from 
the superscription of Herriclc's poem 
called " The Entertainment, or Porch- 
verse, at the marriage of Mr. Hen. Nor- 
thly," &c.) one would be tempted to think 
that this custom had survived the Refor- 
mation. In Fletcher's "Scornful Lady," 
1616, the lady says : 

"Were my feet in the door; were 'I 

John ' said ; — 
If John should boast a favour done by 

me. 
I would not wed that year." 

The celebration of the religious ceremony 
at the church-door might satisfy the 
clergy; but it did not confirm the bond, 
unless an entry was made in the civil re- 
gister. Otherwise one might have sup- 
posed that the man and woman were not 
deemed fit to enter the building, till their 
union had been fully solemnized. 

Selden asserts that no where else, but 
before the face of, and at the door of the 
church, could the marriage-dower have 
been lawfully assigned ; which may derive 
support from the following passage: 
" Robert Fitr Roger, in tlie 6th Ed. I. 
entered into an engagement with Robert 
de Tybetot, to marry, within a limited 
time, John his son and heir, to Hawisia, 
the daughter of the said Rooert de Tybe- 
tot, to endow her at the church-door on 
her wedding-day with lands amounting 
to the value of one hundred pounds per 
annum." Uxor Ilebraica (Opera, torn, 
iii. p. bSO). " Neque alibi quam in facie 
Ecclesiip, et ad ostium Ecclesue atque ante 
desponsationem in initio Contractus (ut 
Juris Cunsultus nostri veteres aiunt) sio 
fundi dos legitime assignari potuit." 
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(iv.) the Service. In a manuscript misBal 
of the date of Ricbaril II's reign, formerly 
th* property of University College in Ox- 
ford, in the marriage ceremony, the man 
aajr* : " Ich M. take the N. to ray weddid 
wyf, to haven and to holden, for fayrere 
for fouler, for bettur for wors, for richer 
for porer, in seknesse and in helthe, fro 
thys tynie forward, till dethe us departe, 
if holichirclie will it orden, and therto 
iche plight the my treuthe : " and on giving 
the ring (as in the Sarum book, edit. 1554, 
fol. 43) : " With this ring I the wedde 
and this gold and silver ich the cebe and 
with my bodi I the worschepe, and w ith all 
my worldly catelle [chatells] I the 
honoure." The woman says: " Iche 
N. take the M. to my we<ldid hus- 
bond, to haven and to holden, for 
layrer for fouler, for better for wors, 
for richer for poorer, in seknesse and in 
helthe, to be bonlich and biixuin in bed 
and at burde, tyl deth us departe, fro 
thvs tynie forward, and if holichirche it 
wol orden, <t therto Iche plight my 
truthe." 

At the private marriage of Sir William 
Plumpton about 1451 to Joan Wintring- 
ham at Knaresborough the bridegroom, 
takins the bride with his right hand, re- 
peated after the vicar : " Here I take 
the Jeannett to my «e<ldid wife to hold 
and t«i have, att bed and att bord, for 
farer or lather, for better for wnrse, in 
sicknesse and in hole, lo dede us depart, 
and thereto I plight the my trouth," which 
the bride repeated nmtatis mMtandit, 
after which the vicar said in a low voice 
the mass of the Holy Trinity. Sir Wil- 
liam was dressed in a garment of green 
••heckery and his wife in a red one. 
I'hinifit'on Cnrrrs pond r nee. 1839, Ixxvii. 
1 be variations of these mi^als on this 
head are observable. The Hereford Mis- 
»al makes the man say : "IN. undersyng 
the N. for my wctlde wyf, for hetere for 
worse, for richer for porer, yn sekenes & 
in helthe, ty! deth us deoarte as holy 
ohurch hath ordeyned. and tlierto Y plyght 
the mv trowthe." The woman says: "I 
N. un^ersynge the N. <tc. to be buxom to 
the tyl deth us departe," *c. In the 
ftamm Manual there is this remark- 
able raiiatinn in the woman's speech : " to 
be konere and buxum in bedde and at 
borde." Ac. Bonaire and buxum are ex- 
plained in the margin by " meek and 
obedient." In the York Manual the 
woman engages to be " buxom " to her 
bujband. and the man takes her " for 
fairer for fouler, for better for warse," 
Ac. The so-called Bangor use varies, 
aeain. from those just cited, but suKstan- 
tially agrees with the texts of the Sanim 
and York Manuals. The Irish service- 
book was probably compiled from the 
English. 



There are three points to be noted in 
the foregoing extracts from these Rituals : 
that the Order of Matrimony is in Eng- 
lish; that the man seems to tender by 
way of symbol, when he gives the ring, 
Gold nnd Silver, and that the parties 
severally undersign themselves or rather 
put their names or marks as an evidence 
of the contract. The preservation of re- 
gisters in churches for this purpose datea 
only from about 1538; the expression 
iindrriign occurs only in the later printed 
books : it is still in use as a synonym for 
subscribe. 

It is observable that the joining together 
of the right hands in the mamnge cere- 
mony is noticed by Alexander ab Alex- 
andro, (Gen. Dies, ii, 5). See olso QuintuB 
Curtius, lib. I. 

In Friar Bacons Prophesie, 1604, the 
father is made to give away his daughter. 
.At one time he al.so performed the civil 
ceremony of marriage. 

In England, during the time of the 
Commonwealth, justices of peace were em- 
powered to marry people. A jeu d'esprit 
on this subject inav be found in Fleck- 
noe's "Diariura," l65li, p. 83, "On the 
JiLstice of Peace's making marriages, and 
the crying of them in the market." In 
the parish registers of Uxbridge, Middle- 
sex, is a copy of one of the registrations 
of marriages, when the jurialictiou of 
the Church had been suspended ; — 



PUBLICATIONS. 

1C53. 

A contract of mat- 
rimony between Ro- 
be rt Flood and 
KliKabeth Hnword, 
both of y° parish of 
Billingdon in the 
County of Midd, 
was publishe<i in y* 
same Piu-ikIi Church 
of Hillingdan on 
three severall Lords 
daies, viz., the SSth 
of December, y" Ist 
of January, and y* 
8th of Januarv, in 
y year, 1653, at the 
close of the morn- 
ing exercise, accord- 
ing to an Act of 
Parliament in that 
case provide<l. 

In the fifteenth century there seems to 
have been a prevalent superstition that 
prayers offeretl to the Holy Roods at Ber- 
mondsey .■^bbcy and at the north door of 
St. Paul's by maidens desirous of obtain- 
ing a good husband were likely to prove 
effectual, for we find a young lady of th* 



MARRIAGES. 

1653, 

■Robert Flood and 
Elinabeth Howard, 
both of the parish of 
Hitlingdonj were 
married this 0th day 
of January before 
rnee, John Baldwin, 
Esq., Justice of the 
Peace, according to 
an .Vet of Parlia- 
ment in that case 
made and provided. 
Jo. Baldwin. 
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Paston family in Norfolk recommended 
during her stay in London in 1465 to take 
this step. Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, 
ii, 233. Stephens, in his character of " a 
plaine country bride," says: "She takes 
it by tradition from her fellow-gossips, 
that she must weepe shoures upon her 
niarringo day : though by the vertue of 
mustard and anions, if she cannot natu- 
rally dis.<!emble." 

In Leap years it is yet the fashion to 
suppose that on the extra day (29th) of 
February women mny propn.so marriage to 
the other sex, and in 11)04 a good deal of 
correspondence occurred on the subject in 
the press. 

A strange conception fonnerly prevailed 
that, if a man marriet! a woman stripped 
of her clothing, her chemise (for pro- 
priety's sake) excepted, he was not answer- 
able for her debts contracted before the 
ceremony. Numerous illustrations of 
this falhicy occur in Xoles and Queriri 
and elsewhere ; the subjoined examples 
may suffice ; they are taken from A\ a- Q. 
for 187t) : — " .\n extraordinary method 
was adopted by a brewer's .servant in Feb- 
ruary, 1723, to prevent his liability for 
the payment of the debts of a Mrs Brit- 
tain, whom he intended to marry. The 
lady made her appearance at the door of 
St. Clement Danes habite<l in her shift; 
hence her enamorato conveyed the modest 
fair to a neighbouring apothocary's, where 
she was completely ettuippeJ with clonth- 
ing purcha.sed by him : and in these Mrs. 
Brittain changed her name at the 
church." — Malcolm's .-liifcrfotr* of Lon- 
don, p. 233. 

" A few days ago a handsome, well- 
dre.ssed young woman came to a church 
in Whitehaven to be married to n man, 
who was attending there with the clergy- 
man. When she hud advanced a little into 
the church, a nymph, her bride-maid, 
began to undress her, and by degrees 
stript her to her shift ; thus was she led 



blooming and unadorned to the altar, 
where tlie marriage ceremony was per- 
formed. It seems this droll wedding was 
occasioned by an embarrassment, in the 
affairs of the intended husband, upon 
which account the girl was advised to do 
this, that he might be entitled to no other 
marriage portion than her smock." — In- 
nual Register, 1706, Chroiiiclo, p. lOfi. 
Nathan Alder married Widow Hibbert 
with only a snmck on (for the same reason). 
at the old church in the parish of 
Ashton-under Lyne, on March 7. 1771. 
" At Ashton Church, in Lancashire, a 
short time ago, a woman was persuaded, 
that if she went to church naked, her in- 
tended husband would not be burtliened 
with her debts, and she actually went as 
s bride like mother Eve, but to the honour 
of the clergyman, he refused the damsel 



the honours of wedlock." — Chester Cou- 
rant, June 24, 1800. " In Lincolnshire, 
between 1838 and 1844, a woman was- 
married enveloped in a sheet. And not 
many years back a similar marriage took, 
place ; the clergyman, finding nothing in 
tho rubric about the woman's dress^ 
thought he could not refuse to marry her 
in her chemise only." 

The manners and fashions of the higher 
classes in England and France in the thir- 
teenth century were sufficiently in har- 
mony to render it justifiable to introduce- 
a notice of tho ceremonies attendant on 
the marriage of Blonde of Oxford with 
Jean de Dammartin in the cognominal 
romance, which does not enter into the- 
historical side of the subject and the in- 
timate connection of the Dammartin 
family with the luediaaval countship of 
Boulogne. We are there told that at short 
notice thirty minstrels, a hundred knights, 
and two hundred ladies came to the feast. 
The bride wore a gown of cloth of gold 
and a mantle of which the tassels were- 
worth fourteen marks. Her hair was 
beautifully dressed, and hanging down to- 
her girdle. A gold chaplet held it to- 
gether, and on her temples a cla.sp, than 
which the king did not possess a richer. 
At her girdle hung a purse of unequalled 
beauty set in gold and precious stones^ 
with pearls as large as peas, it was es- 
timated at 100 livres. After the service 
the knights led the bride to the hall, where- 
dinner was laid, and the bani|uet was 
followed by a performance of minstrelsy. 
In the evening the proceedings were 
brought to a close by supper and dancing. 
Next day there was a second dinner, and. 
then the guest.s took their leave. liom- 
nnce of Btonde. of Oxford and Jean de 
Dammartin, edited from an unique MS. 
bv I/e Roux de Lincv, 1858 ; Hazlitt's- 
Coins of Europe, 18S)3."p. 396. 

A curious notice, from its early date, 
prewnts itself of a mid<lle-class marriage 
m the Eastern counties in 1448 in a letter 
from Margaret Paston to her husband, 
where the writer says: — " Kateryn Wal- 
saw xal be we<ldyd on the Monday nexst 
after Trinyte .Sonday, as it is told me, to 
tho galaunte with the grete chene ; and 
there is purvayd for her meche gode aray 
of gwnys, gyrdelya, and atyrys, and meche 
other gode aray, and he hathe purcheysyd 
a gret pureheys of V. mark be yer to yevjm 
her to her joynture." 

At tho nuptials of Margaret, sister of 
Edward IV. of England, to Charles 1« 
Temeraire Duke of Burgundy, in 1468, the 
T<ord Mayor of London, on the entry of 
the Princess into Cheap, presented her 
with a pair of rich basins, in each of which 
were a hundred pounds [livres?] of gold. 
The embarkation of the bride at Margate. 
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on her depatture, preseuts tlie earliest 
□otice I have found of that now celebrated 
watering-place. " The Fryedaye next 
after the Nativite of Sainct John the 
Baptist she shipped at Margate, and ther 
ghe toke leve oi the Kinge and departid," 
When she landed at Sluys, in Holland, 
(he w»« received with great honour, and 
the contemporary narrative states that 
" thei gave unto my ladie xit marke of 
golde, the whiche is in valewe twoo hiiiid- 
rithe pounde of Englishe nionneye." 
Archiriiloijia, xxxi^ 327-8. This great lady 
is known as having been the patroness 
of William Caxton, and her English origin 
explains the interest, which she evinced 
in his typographical labours. 

At the marriage of Philip and Mary 
at Winchester, July 25th, 1565, the second 
coarse of dishes was claimed, ns of custom, 
by the bearer. One of these, Edward 
Underhill, in the extant narrative of his 
inprisonment, etc., 1553-5, has left the fol- 
lowing account: ''The second course at 
the marriage of a king is given unto the 
bearers : I mean the meat, but not the 
disbee. for they were of goUl. It wns 
my chance to carry a great pasty of red 
deer in a ^reat charger, very delicately 
baJced, which, for the weight thereof, 
divers refused. The which pasty I sent 
onto London, to my wife and her brother." 
Machyn describes in his " Diarj'," under 
December 1556, a wedding-siipper, which 
was given at Henley-upon-Thomes, for 
Master Venor and his wife at which he 
and some other neighbours were present : 
" and OS we wher at soper," says he, " and 
or whe had supt, ther cam a xij wes- 
sells with maydens syngyng with ther 
weaaells, and after cam the cheyff wyffes 
lyngyng with ther we-ssells ; and the 
gentyll-woman had hordenyd a grett tabull 
of bankett, dyssys of spyssys and frut, as 
marmelad, gynbred (gingerbreadl, gelo, 
coinfett," Ac. The grandeur, with which 
the nuptials of .Alderman White were 
celebrated, in 1558. appears to have been 
somewhat unusual, for after the ceremony, 
according to Maohyn, there was n 
maaqae, with !iplendid dresses and ap- 
pointments, and much dancing. Machyn 
notices a still more magnificent affair 
which was witnessed at the nuptials of a 
citizen in 1502: every luxury which could 
I he procured for money was there, and 
^Hpberc were three masques: one in cloth of 
^^^pld, another of Friars, and a third of 
^^Muni, and at the conclusion the friars and 
^HBans danced together — a diversion which 
^^^ould not have been .sanctioned in the 
previous reign. The celebrated Thomas 
Becon preached the wedding-sermon on 
that occasion. These masques at citirens' 
noptials about this time appear to have 
been in imitation of the splendid pageants 



on scriptural and other subjects intro- 
duced long before into the marriage- 
ceremonials of our kings and nobility. 
Brand himself notices the masque, which 
was represented at the nuptials of Sir 
Philip Herbert, in the time of James 1., 
and evidently supposed it to be a custom 
peculiar to people of rank. 

In the thirty-sixth volume of " Archoeo- 
logia " will be found an account of the 
sumptuous and costly wedding of Richard 
Polsted, Esq., of Albury, to Elizabeth, 
daughter oi William More, Esq., of Lose- 
ley, near GuikUord, in 1567, with a list of 
all the marriage presents and their sen- 
ders. Mr. Secretary Cecil, afterward 
Lord Burleigh, gave a doe. There is a 
very curious letter from Fleetwood, Re- 
corder of London, to Lord IJurghley, July 
18th, 1583, oil the subject of a clandestine 
and illegal marriage-ceremony, which had 
just then recently occurred. He tells the 
story as follows: " Abraham of Abraham, 
a gentilman of a hundred pound land in 
oom(itatu) Lanc(astria>) put his dawghter 
and heire unto my lady Gerrard of the 
Brenne. Sir Thomas and my lady being 
here in London, one Dwelles, a fenser nere 
Cicel! howse, and his wiff, by indirect 
nioanes, being of kyn to the girle, dyd 
invite nil my lady's" children and gentil- 
women unto a breakfast. They cam 
thether, and at theire corainyng the 
yowthes and servingmen were caried up 
to the ffens skolle. My lody's dowghters 
and gentilworaen must nedes plav at the 
cardes, will they nill they. The girle 
Abraham, by the wiff of the howse, was 
conveyglied in to a chamber, and shut the 
dowre after her and there left her. The 
girle found in the chamber iiij. or v. tall 
men. She knew theym not. And yme- 
diatlie the girle fell into a great ffearo 
seyng them to conipasse her about. Then 
began an old priest to read upon a booke, 
his words she understood not, saving these 
words, ' I Henry take the Suzane to my 
wedded wiff.' This done they charged the 
wenche never to discover this to any body 
tyving, and so sent her downe to her 
fellowes." 

In MS. Lansdowne, 33, is preserved 
nn account of the expenses at the wedding 
of Mr. William Wentworth, son of Lord 
Wentworth, and Elizabeth Gijcil, daughter 
of the Lord Treasurer Burleigh. The 
affair was unusually sumptuous, and 
lasted three days. A curious letter on the 
subject of the lady's fortune and jointure 
is printed by Ellis in hia Third Series. 

Mr. Halliwell, in a note upon the mar- 
rince of the Princess Elizabeth to the 
Elector Frederick of Bohemia, in 1613, in 
his edition of the " Autobiography of Sir 
Simonds D'Ewes," 1845, de.scribes the 
wedding -ceremonial, quoting Wilson's 
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" Life and R«ign of James 1." " Her 
veattnents were white, the emblem of in- 
nocency ; her hair dishevelled, hnnging 
down her back at length, an ornament of 
virginity; a crown of pure gold upon her 

head, the cognizance of majesty 

her train siippotted by twelve young ladies 
in white garments, so adorned with jewels, 
that her passage looked like a milky way. 
She was led to church bv her brother 
Prince Charles and the l5arl of North- 
ampton." Mead, in one of his letters to 
Sir Martin Stnteville, giving an ncconnt 
of the accession and marriage of Charles 
I. says : " I saw one of the pieces of money 
flung about nt the marriage. On one side 
is Cupid, holding in one hand lillies, in the 
other roses. The motto, Fundit Amor 
Lilia mixt.a Rosis. On the other side, the 
picture of the King and Qiieene with this. 
Carolns Mag. et Henrietta Marin Rex et 
Regira Magrrp Britanniw." These were 
jrtiinf. however, not coins. They oc- 
ca.sionatly occur. 

Tn an indenture of 149C in relation to 
the orospective marriage of the heir of 
Sir Robert Pliimptrin to Isabel Babthorpe, 
cousin and hpir to Drme Isabel Hnptings, 
it is stioiilatetl that f^ir Roger shall defray 
the cost of the " arrav" of his son and of 
the meat and drink to be expended at the 
ceremony, while the bride's uncle Bab- 
thorpe shall pay for her outfit. This was 
the ca.se of an English family in York- 
shire of good standing. Plumpton Cor- 
Tcapondrnrr. 13.^9, p. C 

At the marriages of the Anglo-Sa-<tons. 
the parties wt^re nttende<l to church by 
music. In "The Christen State of Ma- 
trimony," 15-J.'l. p. 48. we read as follows: 
" Early in the mornyn*; the weddyng 
people begvnne to excend in Miperflnnus 
eatyng and drinkyng, whcrnf they sprtte 
untvll the hnlfe sermon he done, nnd when 
thov come to the preachynpe. thev are 
halfe drnncke, some all together. There- 
fore regard they neyther the prechyng nor 
nrayer, but stiTid there only because of 
the ciistome. "^uch fnlkcs also do come to 
the church with nil manne'- of pompe and 
pride, and gorgiousnes of rayment and 
iewels. Thev come with a great nnvsn of 
harpes, lutes, kyftes, Basens, rnd drom- 
mes, wherwvth they trouble the whole 
church and bvndro them in matters »er- 
tayninp-e to God. .And even as thev come 
to thp churche, so eo they from the churche 
agnyne. lyght. nyce, in shameful pompe 
rnd vnine wantonesse." The following is 
from Veron : " I knewe a priest Cthis is a 
true tale that I tell you. and no lyel 
whicbe when any of his parishioners 
should be marvd. woulde take his bncke- 
pvpe, and go fetche theym to the churche, 
playnge sweetelve afore them, and then 
would he laye his instrument handsomely 



npon the aultare, tyll he had roarved them 
and sayd masse. Which thyng being done, 
he would gentillye bringe them home 
agayne with backe-pype. Was not this 
priest a true ministrell, thynke ve? for he 
dyd not conterfayt the ministreH, but was 
one in dede." Hunting of Purgatory to 
Death, 1561. fol. eiv". 

In Deloney's " History of Jack of New- 
bury," 1597, speaking of his marriage and 
the bride's going to church, the writer 
observes, " Tnere was a noise of musicians 
that play'd oil the way before her." 
Dame Sibil Turfe, a character in Jon- 
son's "Tale of a Tub," is introduced 
reproaching her husband as follows: "A 
clod you shall be called, to let no music 
go afore your child to church, to chear 
her heart vip !" and Scriben, seconding 
the good old dame's rebuke, adds : " She's 
ith' right, sir : for your wedding dinner 
is starved without music." 

Griffith has the following on marriage 
feasts : " .Some cannot be merry without 
a noise of fidlers, who scrape acquaintance 
at the first sight ; nor sing, uulesse the 
divell himselfe come in for a part, and the 
ditty be made in hell," Ac. He has before 
said: "We joy indeed at weddings; but 
how? Some please themselves in breaking 
broad, I had almost said bawdy jests." 
Belhrl, lR3t. p. 279. In the same 
work, speaking of his bride, it is 
said, that "after her came the chiefest 
maidens of the country, some bearing 
bridecakes, and some garlands, made of 
whe.it finely gilded, and so passed to the 
church. She was led to church between 
two sweet boys, with b rid el aces and rose- 
mary tied about their silken sleeves: the 
one was Sir Thomas Parry, the other Sir 
Francis Hungerford." In later times it 
was among the offices of the bride maids 
to lend the bridegroom to church, as it 
wns the duty of the bridegroom's men to 
conduct the bride thither. It is stated in 
the account of the marringe ceremonials 
of .Sir Philip Herbert and the Lady Susan, 
performed at Whitehall in the reign of 
James I., that " the Prince and the Duke 
of Holstein lerl the bride to church." 

Tn an Epithalnmium by Christopher 
Brooke in the second edition of England's 
Helicon, 1614. we read : 

"Forth, bonoiir'd groome ; behold, not 
farre behind. 

Your willing bride, led by two strength- 

lep-iie boyes." 

Marked in the margin opposite, "Going to 

church — bride boyes." This has not been 

overlooked in the "Collier's Wedding:" 

" Two lusty lads, well drest and strong, 

Sten'd out to lend the bride along : 

And two young maids, of equal size. 

As soon the bridegroom's bands sur- 
prize." 
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It appears from a passage in StepheoB's 
"Character of a plaine Cuuntrey Bride," 
that the bri<lo gave also, or wore, or 
wrrieU, on this occasion, " gilt rases of 
'lIDger." " Guilt rases of ginger, rose- 
nary, and ribbands. She will therefore 
bestow a livery, though she receive no 
wages." 

lo 1561, one of the ofEciala at the 
Queen's Bench was put in the pillory for 
coming to several gentlemen and ladies, 
and presenting tbeni with nosegays, al- 
leging that he was going to be married. 
This episode rests on the authority of 
Machyu the Diarist ; but unluckily the 
passage where it is related is imperfect 
in the MS. In Hacket's " Marriage 
Present," a wedding seruiou, the author 
introduces among flowers used on thi.'i 
occasion, prim-roses, maidens-blushes, and 
violets, ilerrick plays upon the names of 



and being more heathenish in this than 
wos AhasueruB at his feast, they urge 
their compiiuions to drinke by measure, 
out of measure." 

Evelyn, under Dec. 5, 1C83, relates that 
at the wedding to her hl'th husband at a 
Mistress Castle, daughter of u brooin-man, 

Kent 



whose wife sold kuchen stutf in 
Street, but who, growing rich, became 
Sheritf of Surrey, and a fellow-magistrato 
with the diarist, there were present 
the Lord Mayor and civic dignitaries, 
Lord Chief Justice Jeiferies, and other 
per^unuges of distinction, and Evelyn 
himself, and that the party was ex- 
ceedingly merry. " These great men." 
eays he, " spent the ro-st of the 
afternoon, till eleven at night, in drinking 
healths, taking tobacco, and talking much 
beneath the gravity of Judges — " Comp, 
. . . \ViJiliiig Uiniiir. "In most parts of 

flowers selected for this purpose. In "Vox j Esses it is a common custom, we read 



Graculi," 1023, " Lady " Ver, or the 
Spring," is called " The nose-gay giver 
to weddings." 

With regard to nosegays, called by the 
vulgar in the North of England and else- 
where pretty generally, posies, Stephens 
in his " Essayes," 1615, has a remai-kable 
paasage in his character of A plaine 
Country Bridegroom. " He shews, says 
he, " noere aflinity betwixt marriage and 
banging: and to that purpose he provides 
s great nosegay, and shakes hands with 
•rery one he meets, as if he were now pre- 
paring for a condemned man's voyage." 
Noaegavs occur in " The Collier's Wed- 
ding." 

It seems to have been customary at 
ordinary we<ldings in the time of Eliza- 
beth for the party, on their return from 
church, to have an entertainment like our 
breakfast, when the bride was placed in 
Um centre by herself, in the seat of 
honour; but afterward, when the gifts 
were presented to the newly-made couple, 
the man and his wife were seated side by 
»ide. I collect .so much from the " Jeste 
of the Wife Lapped in Morelles Skin " 
circs 1-570, where there is this description 
ot the latter part of the ceremony : 

" The father and mother fyrst began 
To order them in this wise : 

The brydegrome was set by the brydes 
syde than. 

After the countrey guise. 

Then the father the fyrst present 
^^m brought. 

^^B And presented them there richly, in fay, 
^^* With deeds of his land in a boxe well 
r wrought, 

[ And made them his heyres for aye — " 

Speaking of wedding entertainments, 
Griffith, in his Bethel, I63G, says: " Some 
drink healths so long till they loose it. 
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when poor people marry, to make n kind 
of Dog-hanging or Money-gathering, which 
they call a Wedding-Dinner, to which they 
invite tag and rog, all that will come : 
where, after dinner, upon summons of the 
fidlor, who setteth forth his voice like a 
town-crier, a table being set forth, and 
the bride set simpering at the upper end 
of it: the bridegroom standing by with a 
white sheet athwart his shoulders, whilst 
the people march up to the bride, present 
their money and wheel about. After this 
offering is over, then is a pair of cloves 
laid upon the table, mo.st monstrously be- 
daubed about with ribbon, which by way 
of auction is set to sale, at who gives most, 
and he whose ha_p it is to have them, sholl 
withall have a kiss of the bride," Uistory 
of S' Billy of Billf.ricay, it his Squire 
Iticardo (a very admirable parody on 
Don Quixote,) cnap. ix. 

What is sometimes termed a Serenade 
in .Shnkospear's I'ljinbrHiir, commencing, 
"Hark! Hark I the lark" appears to 
have been intendetl for a lievetlle. matin 
to a bride. In 15.'i7-8, William Pickering 
obtained licence to print a ballad en- 
titled "A Ryse and Wake." This was 
evidently a bride's goo<I morrow, and per- 
haps the prototype of the composition 
found ill the Roxburghe colteution, and 
inserted in Collier's " Roxburgh Ballads," 
1847. In Munday's"John A Kent and John 
A Cumber," is a passage which happily 
illustrates this portion of the subject. It 
is where Turnop and his companions sere- 
nade Marian and Sidanen, and afterward 
do the same to the two bridegrooms. Tom 
Tabrer says: "Well, then tune, all; for 
it drnwes toward day : and if we wake 
not the bryde, why, then, it is woorth 
nothing." In Cnrloton's occount of the 
nuptials of Sir Philip Herbert, it is stated 
that "they were lodged in the Council 
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Chamber, where the King gave them a 
reveille matin before they were up." 

According to Bonne's " Kpithalamium," 
at the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth 
of England and Frederic of Bohemia, 
1613, there was a particular hour, at which 
it was usual to wake the bride : 

" Othres neer you shall whisperinge 

speake, 
And wagers lay at whoso side day will 

breake, 
And win by obseruinge then^hose hand 

it is, \ 

That opens first a curtain, heiV,or his: 
This wilbe try'd to morrow aft^ntne. 
Till w'^'> howre we thy day enlaiwA 

Valentine." >o 

This extract is from an early MS. copy of \ 
the " Epithalamium," now before me. 
It is contained in a MS. volume of 
poom.s by Donne and others, of which I 
gave some notice in " Notes and Queries," 
4th ser. it. Pepys thought it very mean 
on the part of the Penns not to have music 



the morning after the wedding to wake up \.„„), ' „. 

the newly married couple. Diary, 16 Feb. \„_f„iP 

1666-7. ionfeth. 






Of such a reveille matin, as used 
on the marriages of respectable mer- 
chants of London in his time, Hogarth 
has left tts a curious representation in one 
of his prints of the " Idle and indust- 
rious Apprentice." So, in the "Com- 
forts of Wooing:" "Next morning, come 
the fidlers, and scrape him a wicked 
i-oveilleK. The drums rattle, the shaumes 
tote, the trumpets sound tan ta ra ra ra, 
and the whole street rings with the bene- 
flictions and good wishes of fidlers, 
drummers, pipers, and trumpetters. You 
may safely say now the wedding's pro- 
claimed." Misson, speaking of the 
reveillez on the morning after a wedding, 
says: "If the drums and fiddles have 
notice of it, they will be sure to bo with 
them by duy-hreak, making a horrid 
racket, tilt they have got the pence." 
Gay, in his " Trivia," has censured the 
use of the drum in this concert. 

Nnrthbrooke says: "In the councell of 
TiBoditia (holden in the year of our Lorde 
ftod 364, vnder Pope Liberius) it was 
decree<l thus : It is not meete for 
Christian men to dance at their maringes. 
Tiet them dyne and siippe grauely, giuing 
thanks vnto God for the benefite of mar- 
riages. Let the clergie aryse and go 
their wayes. when the players on their 
instruments (which .serue for daiincing) 
doe begynne to plnye, least by their pres- 
ence they shoulde seeme to nllowe that 
wantonesse." Trratiae againat Dicing, 
*c. 1577, repr. 122. 

In Scott's "Mock-Marriage," a comedy, 
1S96, p. &0, it is said : " Yoa are not so 



merry as men in your condition should 
b« ; What I a couple of weddings and not 
a dance." So, in the ballad called "The 
Winchester Wedding:" 

" And now they had din'd, advancing 
Into the midst of the hall. 

The fidlers struck up for dancing, 
And Jeremy led up the brawl. 

Sucky, that danc'd with the cushion," 
, Ac. 

The usual custom now is to throw 
[slippers after the bride and bridegroom, 
I when they go away after the breakfast. 
[In 1875 the writer threw one into the 
carriage of his sLster-in-iaw Mrs. Ormrod 
of Pen-y-l.in, Ruabon. 

It is frequently the habit, at the com- 
moner sort of weildings, to fling a handful 
of rice in the same manner, when the 
couple quits the house, and at St. Peter's 
Church, Brighton, some rice was lately 
thrown after the pair at the church-door, 
which is not so customary. In 1903 we 
find the vicar of Long Sutton, Lincoln- 
shire, setting up public notices to check 
ractice, {ls well as that of throwing 



The custom of demanding toll of a 
bridal party was as recently as 1901 the 
subject of magisterial inquiry at Bingley, 
in Yorkshire, when u labourer was sum- 
moned for street obstruction. While a 
weiiding party were on their way in a 
vehicle, defendant attached a rope to a 
lamp-post, and then crossed the road and 
held the rope to .stop the carriage. When 
he had done that, he went to the window 
and received something from those inside. 
Some of the wedding party were not at 
all satisfied with the performance. The 
Chairman said the defendant was follow- 
ing out an old custom, and had no in- 
tention of doing any harm : but the prac- 
tice could not be alluwetl. 

Coles in his En^ilisli Dictionary speaks 
of Ball-money as given by a bride to her old 
pliiy-fellows. Halliwell st.ites that in the 
North a party attends at the church-gates 
to receive this as a right : but it might be 
equally distribut'Od as a sign of the girl no 
longer requiring her former recreations. 
Brockett thought that the money was in- 
tended for the purchn.se of a football. 
In Normandy it was customary, as the 
Abbe de la Rue told Brand, for the bride 
to throw a ball over the church for the 
bachelors and married men to scramble 
for, and that they then danced together; 
but in giving this information the abb4 
should have added, that the practice was 
probably confined to the low-pitched 
primitive structures, of which we yet 
pf)ssess numerous examples, especially in 
Kent and Essex, and which would alone 
render such a feat possible. 

There was an ancient superstition that 
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''or • bri(l« to hnre good fortune it watt 
Dec«s8ary at her inamnge that she should 
«nter the house under two drawn swords 
placed in a manner of a St. Andrew's 
CcxMS. She was not to step over the 
threshold in entering the bridegroom's 
lioaae, but was to be lifted over by her 
nearest relations. She was also to knit 
her fillets to the door-posts, and anoint 
the sides, to avert the mlBchievnus fa.sci- 
nations of witches. Previous to this, too, 
she was to put on a yellow veil. In 
Braithwaite's " Boulster Lecture," 1640, 
p. 280, mention occurs of an ancient cus- 
tom, " when at any time a couple were 
married, the soale of the bridegroom's 
shoe was to be laid upon the bride's head, 
implying with what subjection she should 
serve her husband." Grose tells us of a 
singular superstition : i.e. that if in 
a family, the youngest daughter should 
chance to be morried before her older 
sisters, they must all dance at her 
wedding without shoes: this will counter- 
act their ill luck, and procure them hus- 
bands. Plinv mentions that in his time 
the circos, a sort of tame hawk, was ac- 
ojunted a luckv omen at weddinjjis. For 
the sun to shine upon the bride wna 
the same. In Herrick's " Hesperides," 
p. 258, are ten short songs, or rather 
iral gratulations, entitled " Cnnnubii 
lores, or the Well Wishes at Weeldings." 
The subseciuent I find in Nnrthhrooke's 
Treatise" 1577: "In olde time we 
Ta*de that there was vsually caried before 
the mayde when she shniilde be maried 
Kod come to dwell in her hnsHandes house, 
distaffe charged with Flaxc, and a 
rndle hanging at it. to the intents sheo 
ight bee myndefull to lyue by hir 
labour." 

The Romish rituals give the form 
of blessing the nuptial bed. This 
ceremonial is illustrated by an en- 
ring in the ancient romance of 
elusine, where it is said that "they 
nt and led Raymond in to the pavilion. 
and soon he was brought to bed. And 
then came there the Bishop that had 
■poiised them, and did hallow their bed, 
and after that every each one took his 
re and the curtains were drawn about 
« bed." In the Durham Ritual is the 
ce. In ihnlamo. which appears to he 
plir«ble to this occasion. Surtees 
iety ed. 1810, p. 111. From some lines 
Herrick quote<l under ToTehe.^ «ve infer 
t the woman was conducted to hor 
mber with lights. It was an invariable 
le for the men always to depart the room 
ill the bride wna undressed by her maids 
put to bed. We learn from " Arti- 
opdained by King Henrv VII. for the 
Tlegidation of his Household," thnt this 
ceremony w&« observed at the marriage of 
a princess. " All men at her coming to 
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be voided, except woemen, till she be 
brought to her bedd : and the man, both : 
he sitting in hia bedd, in his shirte, with 
a gowne cast about him. Then the bis- 
hoppe with the ehaplaines to come in and 
bles.se the bedde : then every man to 
avoide without any drinks, save the twoe 
estates, if they liste priviely." 

In the " British Apollo," before quoted, 
No. 133, is the following query : " Why 
is the custom observed for the bride to 
be placed in a bed next the left hand of 
her husband, seeing it is a general use in 
England for men to give their wives the 
right hand when they wnik together? ,4. 
Because it looks more modest for a lady 
to accept the honour her husband does her 
as an act of generosity at his hands, than 
to take it as her right, since the bride 
goes to bed first." 

In a letter from Carleton to 'Winwood, 
of Jan. ISO-t-S, among other notices re- 
lating to marriages at court, is " .■Vt night 
there was casting off the bride's left hose, 
and many other pretty sorceries." It 
was similarly a custom among the noblo 
Germans nt weddings for the bride, when 
she was conducted to the bride-chamber, 
to take off her shoe, and throw it among 
the bystanders, which every one strove to 
catch, and whoever got it, thought it 
an omen that they themselves would 
shortly be happily married. Misson, 
writing about l(i97, observes: "The 
bride maids carry the bride into the 
bed-chamber, where they undress her, and 
lay her in the bed. Thev must throw away 
and lose nil the pins. Woe be to the bride 
if a single one is left about her; nothing 
will go right. Woe also to the bride- 
mnids 
wi 

Or ns we read in a book of the following 
century: "till the Easter following at 
siMinest." A singular instance of tnnta- 
!i/.ing, however incredible it may seem, 
was most certainly practised by our 
ancestors on this festive occasion, i.e. 
sewing »ip the bride in one of the 
sheets. Herrick, in his Nuptial Song 
on Sir Clipcsby Crew and his lady, 
is express to this purpose: 

" But since it must be done, dispatch 

and sowe 
Up in a sheet your bride, and what if 

so," Ac. 

It is mentioned too in the iiccount of the 
marriage of Sir Philip Herbert; "At 
night there was .sewing into the sheet." 
There wa-s an occasional waggery among 
some of the young fellows of the party 
in the shape of tying a bell under the 
marriage-bed. This was also a French 
usage, mid in the Conirs D'Oufillr, i, 3, 
we read : "II oiilt une ris^e de jeunes 
hnmnies qui s'etoient expres cachez au- 



inids if they keep one of them, for they 
ill not be married before 'Whitsontide.'' 
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pres lie sou lit, coinme on a coutume de 
taire en pareilles occasions," as if they 
stayed behind in hiding to listen. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons next morning 
the whole company came into the 
chamber of the new married couple, 
before they arose, to hear the hus- 
band declare the morning's gift, when 
his relations became sureties to the 
wife's relations for the porformauce of 
such promises as were made by the hus- 
band. This was the ancient pin-money, 
and became the separate property of the 
wife alone. Owen explains that word as 
"signifying a garment or cloke with a 
veil, presented by the husband to his 
bride on the morning nft«r marriage : 
and, in a wider sense the !>ettlement he 
has made on her of goods and chattels ade- 
quate to her rank. In more modern 
times there is a custom similar to this in 
Prussia. There the husband may (is 
obliged if he has found her a virgin,) 
present to his bride the Morgengabe or 
gift on the morrow after marriage, even 
thonph ho should have married a widnw." 

Nuptial Usages In Scotland) 
&C. — There is an ostensible survival in 
Huntley, Aberdeenshire, of a usage i-e- 
peate<l!y mentioned as an act of hospitality 
or devotion in the Hebrew Scriptures. In 
19(J3, on the eve of an intended marriage 
here between two persons of respectable 
position, the bridegroom being son of the 
Provost of the town, his feet wore washed 
by his friends, and the bride's would have 
undergone the same ceremony, had not 
her health precluded it. These particu- 
lars transpired in the course of legal 
proceedings for breach of promi.se. 

In the "Statistical Account of Scot- 
land," parish of Oargunuock, co. Stir- 
ling, we read : " It is seldom there are 
social meetings. Marriages, baptisms, 
funerals, and the conclusion of the har- 
vest, are almost the only occasion of 
feasting. Marriages usually happen in 
April and November. The month of May 
is cautiously avoided, A principal ten- 
ant's son or daughter ha.s a crowd of 
attendants at marriage, and the enter- 
tainment lasts for two days at the ex- 
ftence of the parties. The company at 
argo pay for the musick." 

In Scotland there is .said to have been 
formerly, and within living remem- 
brance, a recognised custom that if a man 
and a woman were domiciled together, 
and he addressed her as his wife, she 
became entitled to claim matrimonial 
rights ; or that even if he addressed her 
as wife, and she as.sented by a curtsey or 
otherwise it was allowed binding. There 
is an anecdote of a celebrated judge lately 
on the bench, who ran a risk of realizing 
the experience in his early career, and lost 
no time in crossing the border. 



In the " Statistical Account of Scot- 
land," the minister of Logierait in 
Pertlishire says : " Immediately be- 
fore the celebration of the marriage 
ceremony, every knot about the bride and 
bridegroom (garters, shoe-strings, strings 
of petticoats, &c.) is carefully loosened. 
After leaving the church, the whole com- 
pany walk round it, keeping the church 
walls always upon the right hand. Th» 
bridegroom, however, first retires one way 
with some young men to tie the knots that 
were loosened about him ; while the young 
married woman, in the same manner, 
retires somewhere else to adjust the dis- 
order of her dress." 

At the marriage of Miss Harvey to Sir 
Patrick Playfair, November 18, 1903, on» 
of the bridesmaids wore for luck green 
stockings. Bhie hats and feathers are 
sometimes provided for them in deference 
to the old rhyme : 

"Something old and something new. 
Something borrowed and somethins 
blue." 
A case quite recently occurred at Berwick, 
whore a youthful bride absconded on the 
wedding day, and where the night before 
the bridegroom calling at her home, where 
she then was, and askiiig to see her, waa 
rofusetl bv her mother on the plea that 
it was unlucky. 

In "Observations on a Monthes Jour- 
ney into France," (a MS. circa 1626, 
by an Oxford graduate,) is the following 
passage: "A scholler of the University 
never disfurnished so many of his friendes 
to provide for his jorney, as they (the 
French) doe neighbours, to adorne their 
weddings. \t my hcingo at Fontoise, I 
sawe Mistres Bryde returne from the 
church. The day before thee had beene 
somewhat of the condition of a kitchen 
wench, but now so tricked up with 
scarves, rings and cros-segnrters, that you 
never sawe .i Whit.sun-lmly better rigged. 
I should much have applauded the fel- 
lowes fortune, if he could have maryed 
the cloathe.s : but (God be mercifull to hym) 
he is ehayned to the wench ; much joy may 
they have together, most peerlesse couple. 

Hymen Hymentei, Hymen, Hymen, O 

Hymena?e ! 

The match was now knytt up amongst 
them. I would have a French man murie 
none but a French woman." 

In a volume published more than a cen- 
tury since, it is said : " 'Tis worthy of 
remark thai something like the antient 
custom of .strewing the thresihold of a new 
marrie<l couple with flowers and greens, 
is, at this day, practised in Holland. 
Among the festoons and foliage, the laurel 
was always most consoicuous : this de- 
noted, no doubt, that the wedding day is 
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I day of triumph." " Hymen, or an ac- 

iirate Description of the Ceremonies used 

1 MarriaKe in every Nation of the 

Corld," 1760, p. 39. 

Mr Brand heard a gentleman say that 

|lie was told by Lord Macartney, that on 

tie day previous to the marriage of the 

>uke of Vork (by proxy) to the Princess 

f Prussia, a whole heap of potsherdsi waa 

Drmed at her Royal Higiines.s's door, by 

onons coming and throwmg them 

kinst it with considerable violence, a. 

stom which obtains in Prussia, with all 

knks, on the d.iy before a virgin is uiar- 

Hed ; and that during this singular species 

f battery the Princess, every now and 

ben, came and peeped out at the duor. 

Muugo Park in his "Travels into the 

nterior of Africa," describes a wedding 

Bong the Moors, p. 135: "April 10, in 

evening, the Tabala or large drum 

I beat, to announce a wetlding. A 

great number of people of both sexes 

ambled. A woman wa.^ beating the 






uni, and the other women Joining nt 
imes in chorus, by setting up a shrill 
■cream. Mr. Park soon retired, and hav- 
ing been asleep in his hut, was awakened 
by an old woman, who said she had 
brought him a present from the bride. 
She had a wooden bowl in her hand ; and 
before Mr. Park waa recovered from his 
surprize, discharged the contents full in 
face. Finding it to be the same sort 
holy water with which a Hottentot 
priest is said to sprinkle a new-married 
couple, he supposed it to be a mischievous 
irolic, but was informed it was a nuptial 
nediction from the bride's own person, 
id which on such occasions is always 
received by the young, unmarried Moors, 
as a mark of distinguislied favour. Such 
^ing the face, Mr. Park wiped his face, 
id s«nt his acknowletlgmeiits to the lady, 
'le wedding-drum continued to beat, and 
the women to sing nil night. About nine 
in the morning the bride was brought in 
■tate from her mother's tent, attended by 
n number of women, who carrietl her tent, 
{a present from the husband.) .some bear- 
ing up the poles, others holding by the 
■tring^, and marched singing niitil they 
came to the place appointed for her re- 
sidence, where they pitchG<l the tent. 
The husband followed with a nundier of 
men, leading four bullocks, which they 
tied to the tent-strings, and having killed 
another and distributed the beef among 
people, the ceremony closed." 
The same traveller has left an account 
the barbarous cruelty which, at that 
tine waa exercised at Color, a large town 
tlie interior of .Africa, upon women 
o had been convicted of infidelity. ,See 
_ de, tinrters, Oloi-et, Manx, Suit, Ork- 
*ey, Wedding, ele. 
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Nurapell or Nor-Splel.— A boys' 
game in Lincolnshire, somewhat simila^ 
to trap-ball. Hee Trap-liall infra, ond^ 
Halliwell in v. 

Nutmes, Gilt.— A gift at Christ- 
mas. It appears to be the Gilt Nutmeg, 
mentioned in Love's iMbor's Lost, 15U8. 
But Jonson in diristmas Uis Masque calls 
it rightly. See Nares in v. 

Nuts> — In the marriage ceremonies 
amungst the ancient Koinuii.s, the bride- 
groom threw nuts about the room for the 
boys to scramble, Tlie epithalaniiunis in 
the classics prove this. It was a token 
that the party scattering them was now 
leaving childish diversions. See Erasmua 
on the proverb, " Nuces reliiiquere." 
Adag., 16o0, col. 135t). 

" Postquam te talos aule Nuceaque 

Ferre siiiu laxo, donare et ludero vidi." 
The Roman boys had some sport or other 
with nuts, to which Horace refers. Nuta 
have not been excluded from the catalogue 
of superstitions under papal Rome. Tlius, 
on the lUth of August, in the RomiKh 
Calendar, I find it observed that some re- 
ligious use was made of them, and that 
tliey were in great estimation. 

Hutchinson obser%'es that, in divining 
with nuts, " if the nuts lie still and burn 
together, it prognosticates a happy mar- 
riage or a hopeiul love; if, on the con- 
trary, they bounce ond fly a.sunder, the 
sign is unpropitiuus." Moitliumbfihintl, 
ii, 18. Burns describes the AUhallows 
Fven ceremony of " burning the nuts," 
which hud also been noticed by Pennant. 
" They norae," says Bums, " the lad and 
lass to each particular nut, as they lay 
them in the fire, and accordingly as they 
burn quietly together, or start from be- 
side one another, the course and issue of 
the courtship will he." Poems, 1787^ p. 
ou vt sfi}q. A similar .superstition reigns 
ill Ireland. This custom is beautifully 
described by Gay in his " Spells;" 

" Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame, 

.\nd to each nut I gave a sweet-heart'a 
name : 

This with the loudest bounce me sore 
amaz'd. 

That in a flame of brightest colour 
blaz'd ; 

.\s blaz'd the nut, so may thy passion 
grow, 

For 'twas thy nut that did so brightly 
glow I" 

Macaulay mentions that in Minorca in 
the earlier part of the eighteenth century, 
n custom as old as Theocritus and Virgil 
wa.s kept up i.e. the ceremony of throwing 
nuts and ulmoitds at weddings, that the 
boys might scramble for them. Virgil 
says: " Spargete, Marite, nuces." Hiit 
of Claybrook, 1791, p. 130. 
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Oak-Apple Day.— "May the 29th," 
says the author of the " Festa Aoglo- 
Romana," 1678, " is celebrated upon a 
double account: first in commeinoTntioii 
of the birth of our sovereign King Charles 
the Second, the princely son of his 
royal father Charles the First of happy 
memory, and Mary the dauRhter of Henry 
the Fourth, the French king, who was 
born the 29th day of Mav 1630 ; and also, 
by Act of Parliament, l5 Car. II. by the 
passionate desires of the people, in me- 
mory of bis most happy Restoration." 

"A bow-shoot from Boscobel-house," says 
Stukeley, "just by a horse-track passing 
through the wood, stood the Royal Oak, 
into which the king and his companion. 
Colonel Carlos, climbed by means of the 
hen-roost ladder, when they jndg'd it no 
longer safe to stay in the house ; the 
family reaching them victuals with the 
nut hook. The tree is now enclosed in 
with a brick wall, the inside whereof is 
covered with lawrel, of which we may say, 
as Ovid did of that before the Augustan 
palace, ' mediamque tuebere quercum.' 
Cloae by its side grows a young thriving 
plant from one of its acorns." He adds, 
"Over the door of the inclosure, I took 
this inscription in marble : Felicissimam 
arborem quam in asylum potentismmi 
Regis Caroli IT. Deus 0. M. per quern 
reges regnant hie crescere voluit, tam in 
perpetuam rei tantie menioriam, quam 
specimen firmre in reges fidei, muro cinc- 
tara postoris commendant Hnsilius et 
Jana Fitzherbert Quercus arnica Jovi." 

On the 2!Hh of May, the anniversary of 
the Restoration of Charles II., it was long 
customary, especially in the North of Eng- 
land, for the common people to wear in 
their hats the leaves of the oak, which 
were sometimes covered on the occasion 
with leaf-gold. This was done in com- 
memoration of the marvellous escape of 
that monarch from those that were in 
pursuit of him, who passed under the 
very oak tree in which he ha*l secreted 
himself, after the decisive battle of Wor- 
cester. It was also the custom to de- 
corate the monument of Richar*! Penderell 
in the chiirch-ynrd of St. fiile.'s-in-the 
Fields, London, on the 29th of May, with 
oak branches." The hoys at Newrnstle- 
upon-Tyne had formerly a taunting rhvme 
on this occasion, with which they used to 
insult such persons as they met on this 
day who had not oak leaves in their 
hats : — 

:«■# "Roval Oak. 

The Whigs to provoke." 
There was a retort courteous by others, 
who contemptuously wore plane-tree 
leaves, which is of the same homely sort 
of Btuflf : — 

" Plane-tree leaves ; 

The Church-folk are thieves." 



In Brand's MSS. Collections there was 
a note to the following effect: "Two 
Roldiera were whipped almost to death, 
and turned out of the service, for wearing 
boughs in their hats on the 29th of May, 
1716." Comp. Halliwell in v. 

Oath*.— Mr. Tyler has devoted a 
volume to this subject; but I do not find, 
that he has entered much at large into 
the question in some of its more curious 
aspects. It is a branch of the present 
inquiry, which Brand himself completely 
overlooked. Tomlins, in his " Law Dict- 
ionary," 1835, has a useful paper on this 
matter, and Mr. Hampton, in his " Ori- 
gines Patricise," 1846, quoting the Swedish 
saga of "Beowulf" in its Anglo-Saxon 
paraphrase, has some interesting remarks 
on the ancient Saxon or Northern usage of 
swearing fealt.y on the sword, which wa« 
called the Wapentake (weapon -touching), 
a term now only understood in its topo- 
graphical acceptation. A passage in the 
"Honest AVhore," 1604, the joint pro- 
duction of Decker and Middleton, illu- 
strates the taking of bread and salt 
preparatorily to swearing, in accordance 
with the custom which seems to have 

firevailed on the continent, if not in Eng- 
and : " He took bread and salt by this 
light, that he would never open his lips." 
Middleton's Works, 1840, iii, 103. 

Oaths were formerly administered, not 
on the Bible or Te.stament, but on the 
Book of Sequences or Tropery, corruptly 
Toper, or on the Primer, as we perceive 
in a letter from Sir Geoffrey Boleyn about 
14C0 to John Pa.ston, where he says that 
the late Sir John Fastolfe in his place at 
Southwark, " by his othe made on his 
primer ther, grauntted and promitted to 
me to have the maner of Gunton — " 

Mr. Fergusson in his Hude Stone 
Monuments, 1872, draws attention to the 
archaic usage or rite of swearing the oath 
to Wodin by two persons joining their 
hands through the hole in the ring Stone 
of Stennis, Orkney, whence we perceive 
the sacred attribute conferred on such 
remains by the popular idea as to the 
origin of their diversion from their per- 
fect form. 

The hand on certain Bohemian and 
Anglo-Saxon coins has been judged to be 
a symbol of the Deity. To hold up the 
hand before ."luperiors seems to be a prac- 
tice susceptible of a twofold explanation : 
as a guarantee that the party held no 
weapon and as an appeal for clemency. 
In the famous ballad-poem of Adam Bel, 
1636, the outlaws lift their hands on 
entering the royal presence ; in the Sco- 
tish courts it has always been usual to 
admit this act as an affirmation, the 
judge and the witness both standing : and 
the elevation of the baud has been lately 
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allowed in England as a BubBtitut« for 
kissing the book. Hailitt's Popular 
Poetry of Scotland, Ac. 1896, ii, 111. 

Warton has thrown together some of 
the most remarkable oaths in the " Can- 
terbury Tales" of Chaucer: "The Host 
swears by my father's soul, by the precious 
corpus niadrian, by St. Paul's bell, by 
Cod's bones, by Christ's nails and blood, 
by St. Damian, by St. Runian, and by 
Corpus Domini : Sir Thopns, by ale and 
bread : Arcitea, by my pan (or head) : 
Theseus, by mighty Mars the red. The 
-carpenter's wife, by St. Thomas of Kent : 
The smith, by Christ's foot: The Cam- 
bridge scholar, by my father's kin, by my 
crown, for God's b«>nes or benison, and 
,,])y St. Cuthbert : Sir John of Boiindis, 
Saint Martin : Gamelyn the cook, by 
Sod's book, and by my hiilse (or neck) : 
Gsmelyn's brother, by St. Richere and by 
Christis ore: A Frankeleyn, by Saint 
James of Galicia: A porter, by God's 
beard: The maister outfawe, by the good 
rood : The man of law, Depnrdeux : The 
merchant, by St. Thomas of Indo: The 
^Somnour, by God's arms two ; The rioter, 
^y God's digne bones : The host, again, bv 
jrour father's kin, by arms, blood and 
The monk, by my porthose (or 
breviary) and by God and St. Martin." 

" Be the Ro<le of Chester," is an asseve- 
ration used by Langland in his Alliterative 
Poem on the Deposition of Richard II., 
written, it seems, at the end of the four- 
teenth or beginning of the fifteenth 
century. In " Ralph Roister Doister," 
Roister Doister exclaims: " By the -Armes 
of Caleys, it is none of myne." At that 
time Calais was in the hands of the Eng- 
lish, who retained it till 5 Mary. In the 
same play, we find, " by the crosse of ni.v 
sword," " by cots precious potsticke," 
and other forms, some unusual and a few 
fantastic. There are also some eccentric 
and scarce forms of adjuraMon in "The 
Marriage of Wit and Wisdnm," an old 
interlude, such as " By the br.iina of a 
hlack-pudding," and " By the g^its of n 
^^r»b-lou.>*." In Heywood's " Kdward 
^H|^'." IfJoCi, Hobs the tanner swears " hy 
^Bhe mepr-holly " and " bv the moiise- 
^Bnot :" also, " hy my holdnme," "Gods 
^Mue baulkin." " bv my feckins." In the 
^Taroe piny, the Widow Norton is mnde to 
n«« fjocosely) the e![pres.<;ion- " Clubs and 
-elnoted shoes !" interjectionally. 

The statute 3 James I., against profane 

•wearing, while it led to evasions even 

more profane than the original oaths, 

» eews to have made fashionable a series 

^^kf whimsical and innocuous asseverationn, 

^^kch as thofie we find in Hevwood's 

^"•Fayre Mavde of the Exchange," 1607 : 

' Bow. By this hand, thou shalt go with 
me. 



Crtp. By this leg, I will not. 

Bow. A lame oath I never stand to that. 

Crip. By this crutch, but I will." 

In " Mery Tales and Quicke Answeres," 
1567, there is this: " Cockes armes (quod 
the bayllye), my poursse is pycked, ana my 
moneye is gone." Cockes armes is of 
course a corruption of God's alms — God's 
charity or love; Browne, in his "Past- 
orals," 1614, calls it a dunghill oath : 

" With that the miller laughing brush'd 

his cloathes. 
And Bwore by cocke and other dung-hill 

oathes." 

Skelton used the expression in his inter- 
lude entitled " Magnificence," printed 
probably in 1530. In his " Christian 
Admonitions against Cursing and Swear- 
ing," 1G29, a broadside, Taylor the water- 
poet denounces the system of profane 
swearing, which in his time had come 
to a rank growth in England, and to 
which John Bunyan admits that he was 
long prono. But Richard Whitford, a 
brother of Sion, who wrote a century be- 
fore Taylor, makes the same charge 
against his countrymen in his " Werke for 
Householders," 1530. 

In the "Statistical Account of Scotland," 
vol. X., p. 413, ■' Parish of Tiry, in Argyle- 
shire," we rend: "The common people 
still retain some Roman Catholic sayings, 
prayers, and oaths, as expletives : such as 
' Dias Muire let:' i.e. God and Marv be 
with you ; ' jVir Muire,' swearing by Mary, 
Ac." In Brittany also they say Dame 
instead of Dieu, referring of course to the 
Virgin or Our Lady. 

Obit. — See Nares and Halliwell in ▼. 
Numerous instances nro cited in the pres- 
ent volume of money left for the per- 
formance of obits. Among the Paston 
Letters are two documents of 1444 and 
1447 relative to the grant of lands for 
the performance of obituary service or 
prayers, called cerffynes. Edit. Gairdner, 
i, 52, 66. Funds were hequeathod by 
members of the municipal Gilds of London 
for the celebration of obits in the place of 
worship frequented by the deceaiied and 
his brethren, the latter attending on the 
appointed day. Hazlitt's LivfTij Com- 
pnnit.s, 1892, pnsaim. In the Privy Purse 
Expenses of Henry VII. under 1493 is an 
item : " To a preste that kepeth King 
Harry. 3s. 4d. " — which is supposed to 
import a memorial service for Henry VT. 
Errrrpta Ili.ilorica, 1833, p. 92. 

Obit Sitnd.iy was duly observed at Wind- 
sor on September 27, this year (19031. At 
the morning service the clergy, military 
knight«, and choir walked in procession 
through the nave and entered the choir 
by the carved folding doors underneath 
the organ gallery. Bishop Barry deli- 
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vered an interesting statement as to the 
royal fouiiders anu other benefactors. 
The Dean of Windsor also preach«l a 
special sermon. Dtiily Mail, Sept. 28, 1903. 
Under the will of Hiohard King of Wis- 
beach, 1&Ij4, the testator gave and be- 
queathed the Knicon Petty Cury, Cam- 
bridge, to the Prior and Convent of 
Barnwell, partly on condition that a 
yearly obit was kept at Barnwell for his 
and his friend's souls. Anftqtifiry for 
October, VM'i. By an indenture between 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, Christ's 
College, Cambridge, and St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, detail Feb. 22, Io25, 
an obit used to be celebrate<l annually 
for the Bishop on tho 3rd. February. 

Old Ball. — In Lancashire the hobby- 
horse is known as Old Ball ; but this 
invention, which is, in the county named, 
more especially destined to Pace-egging 
time, or Easter, does not by any means 
exactly correspond n-ttli the genuine 
hobby-horse of Elizabethan days, but 
seems to be rather a provincial outgrowth 
from it. 

Old Boots. — A popular name for the 
Devil. 

Old Colea, — A correspondent of the 
Athcurrnm many years since, writing 
from Lower Wick, near Worcester, says: 
"1 well remember that, in my j\ivenile 
days, old people used to speak of a spectre 
that formerly appeared in the parish of 
Leigh, in this county, whom they called Old 
Coles; and said that he frequently used, 
at the dead of night, to ride as swift as 
the wind down that part of the public 
road betiycon Bransford and Brocamin, 
called I.*iKh Walk, in a coach drawn by 
four horses, wilh (ire flying out of their 
nostrils, and that they invariahlv dashed 
right over tho great barn at J^igh Court, 
and then on Into the River Tenie. It was 
likewise snid that this perturbed spirit 
was at length Iniil in a neij'lihouring pool 
by twelve par.son.s, at dead of night, by 
the light of an inch of candle; and as he 
was not to rise again until tlie candle was 
quite burnt out, it was therefore thrown 
into the pool, and, to make all sure, the 
pool was filled up — 

' And peaceful after slept Old Coles's 
shade.' 

Now, as this legend belongs to ghost in- 
stead of fairy lore, and as the scene of 
action was not in a repiite<l fairy locality, 
I therefore did not notice it in mv little 
work "On the Ignis Fntnus ; or "VVill-o'- 
the- Wisp and t!ie Fairies;" but it appears 
to be of kin to those mentioned by your 
correspondent. 

" Upon my lately considering the tenor 
of this legend, I was led to think that 



' Old Coles ' must hare been a person of 
some quality, and it induced me to look 
into Nash's History of Worceotershire, 
hoping it might throw some light upon the 
subject. Therein, in his account oi Leigh 
{vol. ii. p. 73), the author says: "This 
ancient lord.ship of the abbots of Pershoro 
falling by the dissolution of monasteries 
into the king's hands, remained ther» 
till Elizabeth's time. The tenants of the 
house and demesne, both under the abbot 
and under the king and queen, were the 
Colics, of which family was Mr. Edward 
(Edmund) Colles, a grave and learned 
justice of this shire, who purchased the 
inheritance of this manor, Dec. 19, ItXHi : 
whose son and heir, Mr. F^dmund Colles 
(oh. 20 Sept. 1615) succeeded him, 
lived in the time of Mr. Habing- 
doii, and being loaded with debt* 
(which like a snowball from Malvern Hill 
gathered increase), thought fit to sell it 
to Sir Walter Devereux, Bart.' The 
Colleses were also possessed of the manor 
of Suckley which included those of Alfrick 
and LusleT. There is a farm called Colles 
Place (vulgo Coles Place, or Cold Place), 
in Lusley,--' which is mentioned in a led- 
ger of tho Priory of Malvern, in tho reign 
of Henry III. as belonging to the family 
of Colles' — see Nash, vol. ii. p. 4110,— 
which adjoins Leigh; and it shared th» 
same fate, as appears by Nash's History, 
vol. ii. p. 397, as follows: " 'The manor 
of Suckle.v remained in tho name of Hun- 
gerford till it pas.sed by purchase- 
from them to Mr. Edmund Colles, of 
Leigh, in the reign of Elizabeth. He left 
it to his son, Mr. William Colles, whose 
heir. Mr. Edmund Colles, sold it to Sir 
Walter Devereux, knight and baronet.' 
Now, it is not improbable that the- 
legend may have referred to tho unfor- 
tunate Edmund Cotles. the second son 
who, having lobt his patrimony, and per- 
haps died in distress, his spirit may have- 
been supposed to haunt I,eigh Court, 
which was the seat of his jo.vs in prosperity 
and tho object of his regrets in adversity." 
,■^00 Allies' Anliquities of Worcester.ihire, 
ISoG, p. •152. But for a reason which will 
he, perhaps, made apparent hv a reference^ 
to the 2nd e<lition of my Frhverhi. 1882. 
pp. 31o-lfI, I do not place much reliance, 
or any at all, on the theory propounded 
in Allies. 

In tho Comedy of TiOok About You, 1600, 
there is an allusion to Old Cole, where it 
appears to he used as a sort of common 
nick-name or by-word : 

Rob. Ah, old Cole, now look about: you 
are catcht. 

And in the Stationers' Registers, under 
date of January 25, 1(536-7, occurs Th» 
History of Old Cole of Reading, as if it 
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were aome well-known popular tale or 
legend. Now, doea it not appear very 
probable that this Old Cole waa the same 
at the famous hero of romance, Thomas 
Cole, of Reading, whose real or 8upnos<?<J 
history and eventual murder at Colebronk 
by the host and hostess of the Crane Inn, 
Master and Mistress Jnrraan — of whom 
the latter mi^ht have supplied Shakes- 
pear with a hint for Lady Macbeth — are 
so entertainingly related by Deloney? A 
book which became extremely popular, 
and of which indeed the earliest imprep- 
uons have perished, would naturally nave 
diffuoed itself far beyond the topngraphi- 
ca\ limits which the writer has assigned 
to it : nor can we be quite assured that 
the employment of the term " Old Cole " 
in a tract of 1592. as I have mentioned in 
ray Proverbs, 1882. p. 315, did not ori- 
ginate in the same person, whose reputa- 
tion was of course the ground for making 
him the subject of a book. 

Old Harry.— One of the popular 
name.i of the Devil. 

Old Nick.— Old Nick is the vulgar 
namo of the evil being in the North of 
England, and is a name of great anti()uity. 
There is a great deal of learning concern- 
ing it in Olnus Wormi.is. We borrowed , marKanie piece ot testimony, assun 
It from the title of an evil genius among i (^.^ich is not hv anv means perfectly cl 
the ancient Danes, f he.v say ho has often that Old Nick is derived from this sou 
appeared on the sea and on deep rivers 
in the shape of a se.i monster, presaging 
immediate shipwreck and drowning to 
Mkmen. Junii Eiymolm;}. v. Nick. 

A writer in the " Gentleman's Maga- 
■ne" for March, 1777. says. "Nobody 
fiaa accounted for the Devil's having the 
same of Old Nick. Keysler mentions a 
Deity of the Waters worshipped by the 
•jntient Germans and Danes under the 
name of Nocca, or Nicken, styled in the 
Zddi Niknr, which he derives from the 
German Nugen, answering to the Latin ne- 
care. Worniiiis says, the rednes.'* in the faces 
Ttf drowned persons was ascribed to this 
Deity's sucking their blood out of their 
n.iitrils. .Von. Dan. p. 17. Wasthovius I 
calls him Neccus. and quotes, from a 
Belgn-Gallic Dictionary, Ne.rcar, Ppiritiir ) 
aouaticuB, and Necrr necare. Pre/', od 
'itnt Sanct. and Anfiq. .^uin-Ooth. 17. 
The Islandic Dictionary in Hickes renders 
Nikar helluii anunticn. Thrsaurvn, iii, 
85. I..astly. Rudbekius mentions a notion 
prevalent among his countrymen, that 
S'f^kur. who governed the sea, assumed 
the form of various animals, or of a 
fc armu an, or of a man in a boat. He 
»«i»pn«« him the same with Odin. Af- 
lanht. part 1, c. 7. But the above 
»-.thoritie« are sufficient to evince that he 
wa» the Northern Neptune, or some sub- 
nrdinat« sea-end of a noxious disposition. 
It is oot nnlikely but the name of this 



evil spirit might, as Christianity prevailed 
in these Northern nations, be transferred 
to the Father of Evil." 

This name, so familiar to our ears 
now-a-days, is derived with most probabi- 
lity from the nickers, or water-fairies, 
who were considered apparently by some 
of our old etymologists as equivalent to 
the sirens of classical fiction. Nicker is 
no longer preserved either as a se- 
parate designation, or in any other 
form, except in this sense so widely dis- 
tinct from its original meaning. But ex- 
amples of a similar kind, where the monks 
have borrowed from the fairy-mythology 
the nomenclature for another class of in- 
visible powers, are not unfrequent. The 
authors of " Lancashire Folk-Iiore." 18fi7, 
notice that " the Danish vikings called 
the Scandinavian sea-god Hold Nickar, 
which in time degenerated into the 
ludicrous expression. Old Nick ;" but this 
statement is scarcely accurate. What 
immediately follows in the same work is 
more to the purpose. Nor should it be 
overlooked that, in the " History of Rey- 
nard the Fox," translated into English 
in 1481, from a Flenvish original, the wolf 
calls the offspring of the marmcset (simia 
caudata) " nyckers." This is a re- 
markable piece of testimony, a.ssuming 

ear) 
source. 

For an account of the mischievous spirit 
" Nick," whose name ami attributes are 
forgotten, except in connection with the 
ceremonies of Niekj-nan-night, and the 
Harvest festival, — vide report of the 
Roval Institute of Cornwall for 1842. 

Old .Scratch (which a writer in the 
" .^theniaeiim," No. 983, derives from the 
nnfiquus hostis of the Fathers, and the 
Auld Ane, i.e. the Old One, are also names 
appropriate*] to the same evil being by the 
vulgar in the North. The epithet oW to 
so !nany of his titles is of course employed 
and understood in a secondary or con- 
ventional sense. 

Old Shock.— See Hunt's Bomancei 
of the West of Englttnii, ii, 59. 

Ombre or Hoitibro— A game at 
cards, of .Spanish origin, similar to prim- 
rrt), on which it is said to be an improve- 
ment. It seems to have been played with 
four counters. An account of it. described 
on the title as "written at the request 
of divers Honourable Persons," was 
published in IfiCfl ; it is here called a royal 
game. A third type was known as 
QiinilTille ; but of ombre itself there waa 
more than one variety, according to the 
Complrnt Gamester, 1721 : it is of a 
specially interesting character, because it 
.seems to have been of great antifiuity in 
Spain, and, as its name implies, is signi- 
ficant of national life and manners. Mr. 
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John Piggot has cited the following 
passage from Taylor's Hiiitori/ of Play- 
ing Cards: — "The Italians have been 
the inventors of almost all the games of 
pure chance ; the Spaniards, on the con- 
trary, affect none but those of a dignified 
character. Their national game — umbre, 
' the game of man,' a modification of the 
earlier game of primero — is of all modern 
games that nhich must resembles the an- 
cient tarot. We may conclude, therefore, 
that it is the earliest of existine games, 
and upon that a^vsumption, tliat the 
Spaniards were the earliest card players." 
Comp. Qiiadriltc: Halliwell's Arcti. Diet. 
in v.: Hailitt's BibL foil, i, 310, and 
Suppl. to Coins of Europe, 1897, v. Sar- 
dinia. In old houses there used to b« 
tables nrith pools for playing ombre. 

Omena. — The word omen is well 
known to signify a sign, good or bad, 
or a prognostic. It may be defined to be 
that indication of something future, which 
we get as it were by accident, and without 
our seekiug for. A superstitious regard 
to omens seems anciently to have made 
very considerable additions to the common 
load of human infelicity. They are now 
pretty generally disregarded, and the 
wiser among us look back with perfect 
security and indifference on those trivial 
and truly ridiculous accidents which al- 
ternately afforded matter of joy and 
sorrow to our ancestors. 

" L. Paulius, Con.siil iterum, cum ei, 
bellum ut cum Rege Perse gereret, ob- 
tigisset; ut ea ipsa die domum ad 
veaperum rediit, filiolam suani Tertinm. 
qusB turn erat admodum parva, osculauB 
animadvertit tri.sticulam -. tjuid est, in- 
quit, mea Tertia? quid tristis es? Mi 
pater, inquit, Persa periit. Turn ills 
arctius Puellam complexus, acr.ipio, in- 
quit, mea filia, omen : erat autem mortuus 
catellus eo nomine." Cicero de Divinat. 
lib. i. sect. 46. 

Gibbon speaking of the wars of the 
Emperor Maurice against the .ivars, a.d. 
595, tells us, that on setting out, " he (the 
Emperor) solicited without success a 
miraculous answer to his nocturnal 
prayers. His mind was confounded by 
the death of a favourite horse, the en- 
counter of a wild bnar, a storm of wind 
and rain, and the birth of a monstrous 
child—" 

Omens appear to have been so numerous 
that we must despair of ever being able 
to recover them all : and to evince that 
in all ages men have been self-tormentors, 
the bad omens fill a catalogue infinitely 
more exten.sive than that of the good. 

Llodowick Lloyd, in his Strntnqeins of 
Jerusalem, 1602, has collected some 
Mattered notices of the belief in this class 
of manifestations among the ancients : 



" Themistocles was assured of victory over 
King Xerxes and his huge army by crow- 
ing of a cocke, going to the Battle at Arte- 
misium, the day betore batteil began, who 
having obtained so great a victory, gave 
a cocke in his ensigne ever after." .... 
" The first king of Rome, Romulus, 
buildod his kingdom by Hying of fowles 
and soothsaj'i n g . So Numa Pompil. wa» 
chosen second kin^ of Rome by tfying of 
fowles. So Tarquniius Priscus : an eagle 
took his cappe from his head and fled 
up on high to the skies, and after des- 
cended, and let his cappe fall on his head 
ugaine, signifying thereby that he should 
be king of Rome." . . . . " The Ara- 
bians, Carians, Phrygians, and Cilicians, 
do most religiously observe the chirp- 
ing and flying of birds, assuring them- 
selves good and bad events in their 
warres." . ..." So superstitious grew 
the gen tils, with such abhominable idola- 



try, that in Persia by a cock, in Egypt 

" _ B by a dog, they tooke 

soothsaying ; in Beotia by a l^ech tree, in 



by a bull, in .(Ethinpe 



Epyre by an Oake, in Delos by a dragon, 
in Lycia by a wolfe, in Ammon by a 
ramme, they receive their oracles, as their 
warrant to commence any warre, to enter 
any batteil, or to attempt any enterpriBe." 

Warkworth, who was a contemporary, 
describes three curious portents (as they 
weip then regarded) which occurred in th» 
thirteenth year of the reign of Edward 
IV. One was the foul and troubled state 
of the streams in various places, among 
others, at Hungervale, seven miles from 
Dudley, "that whenne," he proceeds, "it 
betokenethe batnyle it rennys foule and 
trouble watere; and whenne betokenythe 
durthe or pestylence, it rennyth as clere 
as any watere, but this yero it renne 
ryght troubled and foule watere. Also ther 
is a pytte in Kento, in Langley Parke : 
ayens any batnj-le lie will be drye, and it 
rayne nevore so myche ; and if ther be no 
batayle towarde, he wille be fulle of 
watere, be it nevyre bo drye a wethyre, 
and this yere he is drye. Also this same 
yere, ther was a voyce cryenge in the 
neyre, ' Bowes, Bowes,' whiche was herde 
of al raenne; and many other dyverse 
tokenes have be schewede in Englonde 
this yere, for amendynge of mennya 
lyvynge." 

Etlward IV., at the battle of Morti- 
mer's-Cross, is traditionallv reported to 
have seen three suns, which blended im- 
mediately afterwards into one, and to thia 
phenomenon is said to be due the addition 
of the sun to his cognizance. This ia 
alluded to by Shakespear in the " Third 
Part of Henry the Sixth." At the ac- 
cesion of Queen Elijiabeth, in November, 
li558, a storm burst over London, with 
thunder and lightning, and Sir John Hay- 
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vmrd. in his Annals of the first four years 
of this reign , observes: "Likewise the 
spire of Allhallows church, in Bread 
Mreete, being then of stone, was smitten 
;ibout ten foote beneath the topp, from 
which place a stone was strucke that slew 
a dosg and overthrew a man with whom 
the aogg played. The accident was at 
that time esteemed prodigious by some 
irhciae a&ections rann with a bias, onely 
because it ensued soe greate act tones of 
chan^." In the November of 1623, while 
« priest named Drury was preaching to 
an audience in a room in the Blackfriars, 
the floor ga%'e way, and several person b 
were killed. This casualty became welj- 
known as the Fatal Vesper. In a copy of 
a contemporary account of the calamity, a 
MS. note says: "I am informed by the 
worahipful M. Thomas Smith of Bow Lane 
that besides those persons here recited was 
one Mr. Walsted of Oxfordshire, gentle- 
man, who coming vp to London w'' a 
reoolute purpose to disherite his eldest 
ionne who was a protestant, was drawne 
mto this exercise, and there perished, 
before hee had effected what hee had 
determined to do." Walter Yonge, Esq. 
M.P. for Honiton in the time of James 
I., carefully notes down in his Diary, 
published by the Camden Society, all the 
portents and omens he witnessed or could 
Lear of. There are several recorded by 
him as happening in one year — 1607. It is 
■aid br Sir Simonds D'Kwes, that the 
lilrer bowl given by Sir Jer^Hs Elvis, one 
of the accomplices in the Overburv mur- 
der, to St. John's College. CamWidge, 
fell down on the day of his execution 
at Tower Hill. 

Aubrey, in his " Remains of Gentilism 
and Judaism," notices several portents 
which happened before changes of govern- 
ment in his time. At Sir Thomas Tren- 
chard's, at Lichet in Dorset, on the firRt 
day ijf the sitting of the Parlioment, 1641, 
while the family were at dinner, the 
steptre fell out of the king's hand, in 
plaister, in the hall. At his majesty's 
trial, the head of his cane fell off. And 
before Cromwell's death, a great whale 
came to Greenwich. He notices the tearing 
of the canopy at James II. 's coronation, 
io returning from the Abbey: adding, 
"'twas of cloth of gold, and my strength 
I am confident could not have rent it, 
and it was not a windv day." Hickes, 
1b a letter to Charlett (Jan. 23, I710-in 
alao mentions " the omens that happened 
at the Coronation of James 11., which," 
ays be, " I saw : viz. the tottering of the 
(Town upon his head : the broken canopy 
•rar it : and the rent flag hanging upon 
til* White Tower when I came home from 
the Coronation. It was torn by the wind 
at the aaioe time the signal was given 



to the Tower that he was crowned. I 

Fut no great stress upon these omens, but 
cannot despise them ; most of them, I 
believe, come by chance, but some from 
superior intellectual agents, especially 
tlio.se which regard the fates of kings and 
nations." 

Nash, speaking of the plague in London, 
says: "The vulgor menially conclude 
therefore it is like to increa.se, because a 
hearnshaw, a whole afternoon together, 
sate on the top of Saint Peters Church 
in Cornehill. They talk of an oxe that 
told the bell at Wolwitch, and how from 
an oxe lie transformed himselfe to an old 
man, and from an old man to an infant, 
and from an infant to o young man. 
Strange prophetical reports "(as touching 
the sicknes) they mutter he gave out, 
when in truth they are nought els but 
cleanly coined lies, which some pleasant 
sportive wits have devised to gull them 
most grossely." Chriit's Tfurs over 
Jerusalem, 1593, ed. 1613, p. 185. 

Rats gnawing the hangings of a room, 
says Grose, is reckoned the forerunner of 
a death in the family. It was looked 
upon as a bod omen, if either a rat or 
mouse, gnawed one's clothes. This, how- 
ever, was an idea derived from the 
classical ages. Cicero, in his Second 
( Book on Divination, ridicules the pro- 
pensity of hia contemporaries to regard 
the gnawing of any thing by mice as a 
portent. For, he says, "before the Mar- 
sian war, because the Lanuvian mice ate 
the shields, the augurs held it to be a very 
great omen. As though indeed it signi- 
fied ought, whether mice b.id eaten shields 
or sieves (cribra) — ;" and Dolrio, in hia 
" Disquisitions on Magic," introduces, 
aptly enough, the anecdote related of 
Cnto who, when told by some one that 
tfie mice had eaten his shoes, replied that 
that was no harbinger, but that the won- 
der would hove been, if the mice had been 
eaten by the shoes. The same rejoinder 
has been put into the mouth of a more 
modern celebrity. 

A. writer in the " Athenian Oracle " 
asserts that he " knew a family never 
without one cricket before some one dyed 
out of it ; another, that an unknown voice 
always called the person that was to die ; 
anotlier, that had something like a 
wand struck upon the walls : and 
another, where some bough always falls off 
n particulor tree a tittle before death." 
He adds, inconsistently enough, " But 
ordinarily such talk is nonsense, and de- 
pends more upon fancy than any thing 
else." In the same work, we read of " its 
being a common thing that before a king 
or some great man dies, or is beheaded, 
Ac, his picture or image suffers some 
considerable damage, as falling from the 
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plac« where it hung, the string breaking 
by some strange invisible touch." Gay 
mentions, among rustic omens, the we- 
ther's bell and the lambkin ; as also bees: 

"- The weather's bell 

Before the drooping flock toU'd forth 

her knell." 

• • • 

" The lambkin, which her wonted ten- 
dance bred, 
Drop'd on the plain that fatal instant 

dead." 

« • • 

*' Swarm 'd on a rotten stick the bees 
I spy'd, 

Which erst I saw when Qoody Dobson 
dy'd." 

I recollect nothing at present which 
■seems to have been derived into modern 
superstition from the ancient mode of de- 
ducing omens from the inside of animals, 
unless it be that concerning the Merry 
Thought, thus noticed by the " t'pec- 
tator:" " I have seen a man in love turn 
palo and lose his appetite upon the pluck- 
ing of a Merry Thought." 

In Divrs rind Fauper, 1493, oh. 4(3, it is 
said : " Some man hudde levyr to mete 
with a frmide or a frogge in the way than 
with a kniglit or a sqiiier, or with any 
man of religion, or of Holy Chuiche, for 
than they say and leve that they shal have 
gold. For sumtyme after the mefyng of 
a frogge or a tode they have resceyved 
golde — wele I wote that they resseyve 
goldo of men or of wymen, but nat of 
frogges ne of todes, but it be of the Devel 
in lyknesse of a frogge or a tode — these 
labourers, dolvers, and dykers, that mnn.'it 
mete with frogges and todes, been fulle 
pore eoraonly and but men paye them 
their byre, they have lytel or nought." 

Willsford informs us that " Trefoile or 
Clavergra.sse, against stormy and tempes- 
tuous weather, will .seem rough, and the 
leaves of it stare and rise up. as if it 
were afraid of an assault. Tezils, or 
Fuller's Thistle, being gathered and 
hange<l tip in the house where the air may 
come freely to it, upon the alteration of 
cold and windy weather, will grow 
smoother, and against rain will close up 
his prickles. Heliotropes and mnrigoldg 
do not only presage stormy weather, by 
closing or contracting together their 
leave."*, but turn towards the sun's rnys 
all the day. and in the evening shut up 
shop. Pine-apoles hanging up in the 
house, where they freely may enjoy the 
air. will close themselves against wet and 
cold weather, and open against hot and 
dry times. The leaves of trees and plants 
in general will shake and tremble ncainst 
a temnest more than ordinary. All ten- 
der buds, blossoms, and delicnt« flowers, 
against the incursion of a storm, do con- 



tract and withdraw themselves within 
their husks and leaves, whereby each may 
preserve itself from the injury of the 
weather. Leaves in the wind, or down 
floating upon the water, are signs of tera- 
pe8ts. In Autumn, (some say,) in the gall 
or oak-apple, one of these three things 
will be found (if cut in pieces,) : a flie, 
denoting want: a worm, plenty; but, if a 
spider, mortality." Nature's Secretn, 
1658, p. 136, 144. Lupton has remarked, 
on the authority of Mizaldus : "If you 
take an oak-apple from an oak tree, and 
open the same, you shall find a little worm 
therein, which if it doth flye away, it 
signifieth wars: if it creeps, it betokens 
scarceness of corn : if it run about, then 
it foreshews the plague. This is the 
countryman's astrology, which they have 
long observed for truth. The leaves of an 
elm tree, or of a peach tree, falling before 
their time, do foreshow or betoken a mur- 
rain or death of cattle." Notable Things, 
ed. 1660, p. 52. 

Klsewhere we find : " The fly in the oak- 
apple is explained as denoting war; the 
spider, pestilence: the small worm, 
plenty." Siippl. to Atk. OtocU. 476. 
Willsford adds that "The broom having 
plenty of blossoms, or the walnut tree, is 
a sign of n fruitful year nf corn." and that 
" great store of nut^ and a!mnnd.s presage 
a plentiful vear of corn, "especially fil- 
berda." " When roses and \'iolets flourish 
in Autumn " he says, " it is an evil sign 
of an ensuing plague the year following, 
or some pestiferous disease." To rise on 
the right side was accounted lucky. So 
Claudio, in Fletcher's TTotncn Phased, 
says to Soto, who has been shot, but ii 
not severely hurt : " You rose of your right 
side, and said your prayers too: you had 
been paid else." Dvce's B. nnd P. \ni. 19. 
So in Mnrston's What you Will, lfi07 : 
" you rise on your right side to-day, 
marry " : and again, in the T)vinb Kninht. 
by Lewis Machin, 1608, iv, 1, Alphonso 
says : 

"Sure T said my prayers, ris'd on my 

right side, 
Wa.'h'd bunds and eyes, put on my 

girdle last, 
Sure I met no splea-footed baker. 
No harp did cross me, nor no bearded 

witch, 
Nor other ominous sign — " 

It was considered unfortunate, on the 
contrary, to rise on the left side for. as 
we .<:till indee<l say sometimes, to get out 
at the wrong side of the bed), and also to 
p ... on a nettle, if we must tnist a 
passage in the interlude of the " Marriage 
of Wit nnd Wiwlom." and a second in 
Elderton's ballad of " Lenten Stuffe." 
1570. 
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Many persons consider it unlucky to pasa 
onder a ladder, as it may prevent you 
from being married that year, to com- 
mence any work or even journey on a 
Friday, to see the new moon for the first 
time through glass, to cross steel, and so 
forth. It is thought to be a bad omen, if 
a lover sends his mistress a lock of his 
hair, and she accepts it, or to present a 
knife or pair of scissors to a friend, with- 
ODt taking a halfpenny or some such trifte 
in exchange. It is considered a sure sign 
by many persons that there will be another 
death very shortly in the family, when a 
corpse is limp or flabby, and there is 
always consequently a certain feeling of 
tecurityj when the body of a deceased 
person IS stiff. We gather that in the 
ages of chivalry it was thought unlucky to 
meet with a priest, if a man were going 
forth to war or a tournament. Gaule 
adds, " So much the rather if it be early 
in the morning." Defoe observes ; "Some 
will defer going abroad, tho' call'd by 
business of the greatest consequence, if on 
going out, thev are met by a person who 
has the misfortune to squint. This 
turns them immediately back, and per- 
haps, by delaying till another time what 
requires an immediate despatch, the affair 
goes wrong, and the omen is indeed ful- 
filled, which, but for the superstition of 
the observer, would have been of no 
effect." Duncnn Campbe.l, 1732, p. 01. 
Melton says: "That it is a very unfor- 
tunate thing for a man to meete early in 
the morning an ill-favoured man or 
woman, a rough-footed hen. a shag-haird 
dog, or a black cat." Astrologaster, 1620, 
4fi. By the following simile from Belvi- 
Hire, 1600, p. 160, it should seem that our 
ancestors considered "Heaviness" as an 
omen of some impending evil : 

" Aa heaviness foretels some barme at 

hand, 
80 minds disturb'd presage ensuing 

ilb." 

In connection with this part of the sub- 
ject, Brand quoted (not quite correctly) 
the annexed passage from Middleton's 
"Games at Chess,"'^ 1624. Works, ed. 
IIMO, vol. iv. p. 370. 

" W'hiif. Quern's Pawn.— A sudden fear 
invades me, a faint trembling, 

Under this omen, 

As is oft felt the panting of a turtle 

Under a stroking hand. 

" Black Queen'M Pawn. — That bodes 
good luck still. 

Sign you shall change state speedily ; 
For that trembling 

Is always the first symptom of a bride." 

i^bakevpear, in Richard III., 1597, makes 
Lonl Hastings say that he might have 



avoided committal to the Tower, had he 
attended to the forewarning given by bis 
palfrey which stumbled thrice, and 
started^ when it looked on the Tower. 

In Lincoln and the vicinity, the follow- 
ing lines used to be current: 

"Take out, then take in, 
Bad luck will begin ; 
Take in, then take out. 
Good luck comes about." 

Which be.ir8 upon a superstitiouB belief 
prevailing in that part of the country 
that it is a bad omen for the ensuing year, 
if anything, even the merest trifle, is 
removed from a house, till some article 
has been brought into it. Shaw, the 
historian of Moray, tells us that the an- 
cient Scots much regarded omens in their 
expeditious : an armed man meeting them 
was a good omen : if a woman bare-foot 
crossed the road before them, they seized 
her and fetched blood from her forehead : 
if a deer, fox, hare, or any beast of game 
appeared, and they did not kill it, it was 
an unlucky omen. The minister of Apple- 
cross, Co. Ross, writing about 1795, 
observes: "The fabulous Boece records 
a trodition prevailing in his time, viz., 
that if a young woman should walk over 
the grave of Vanora, she shall entail on 
herself perpetual sterility." Sfat. Ace. 
iii, 379. In the 18th century, at Forghen, 
in Banffshire, there were many believers 
in omens. Stat. Ace. xiv, 541. 

" Omens and Prognostications of 
Things," says Bourne, "are still in the 
mouths of all, though only observed by 
the vulgar. In country places especially 
they are in great repute, and are the 
directors of several actions of life, being 
looked upon as presages of things future, 
or the determiners of present good or 
evil." He specifies several, and derives 
them with the greatest probability from 
the heathens, whose observations of these 
ho deduces also from the practice of the 
Jews, with whom it was a custom to ask 
signs. He concludes all such observations 
at present to be sinful and diabolical. 
Antiq. Vulg. p. 70. 

Gay ridicules these superstitious ideas: 

" Whv are those tears? why droops your 

headP 
Is then your other husband dead? 
Or does a worse disgrace betide? 
Hath no one since his death apply'd? 
.\las ! you know the cause too well. 
The salt is spilt, to me it fell. 
Then t^ contribute to my loss. 
My knife and fork were laid across. 
On Fryday too ! the day I dread 1 
Would I were safe at home in bed ! 
Last night. (I vow to Heav'n 'tis true,) 
Bounce from the fire a coffin flew. 
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Kext post some fatal news shall tell I 

God send my Cornish friends be well I 

• • • 

That raven on ymir left-hand oak 
(Curse on his ill-betiding croak,) 
Bodes me no ^ood. No more she said, 
When poor blind Ball, with stumbling 

tread. 
Fell prone; o'erturn'd the pannier lay, 
And hor mas'd eggs bestrew'd the way. 
She, sprawling in the yellow rood, 
Bail'd, swore and curst. Thou croaking 

toad, 
A murrain take thy whoreson throat 1 
I knew misfortune in the note. 

Dame, quoth the raven, spare your 

oaths, 
Unclench your fist, and wipe your 

ctoathes ; 
But why on me those curses thrown? 
Goody, the fault was all your own ; 
For had you laid this brittle ware 
On Dun, the old sure-footed mare. 
Though all the Ravens of the Hundred 
With croaking had your tongue out- 

thunder'd, 
Sure-footed Dun had kept his legs, 
And you, good woman, sar'd your 

eggs." 

Molinteus (Vales, p. 218) refers to the 
belief of the ancient Germans in omens 
derived from the neighing and whinnying 
of horses, as described by Tacitus, and in 
his own time, it was thought disastrous 
if, on leaving one's house very early in the 
morning, one encountered first either a 
black man or a lame man. 

Filippo Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan 
(1421-47), considered it a bad onieii if he 
accidentally put his right foot into his left 
shoe, and Dr. Schliemann, the Greek 
archaeologist, was persuaded by an old 
woman always to put on his left stocking 
first. Hazlitt's Venetian Republic, 1900, 
ii, 88. 

The following superstitions among the 
Malabrians are related in Phillips's Ac- 
count of them, 1717 : " It is interpreted 
as a very bad sign if a blind man, a 
Bramin, or a washerwoman, meets one in 
the way : as also when one meets a man 
with an empty panel, or when one sees 
an oil mill, or if a man meets us with his 
head uncovered, or when one hears a 
weeping voice, or sees a fox crossing the 
way, or a dog running on his right hand, 
or when a poor man meets us in our way, 
or when a cat crosses our way : morenver 
when any earthen pot maker or widow 
meets us, we interpret it in the worst 
sense : when one sprains his foot, falls on 
his head, or is called bark : presently the 
Professors of Prosuostication are con- 
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suited, and they turn to the proper 

chapter for such a sign, and give th» 
interpretation of it." 

One and Thirty, or Whip-har- 
Jenny. — The game of cards so called. 
When Nares published his Glossary 
in 1822, it was still played, but chiefly 
among children. The great object of 
the expert player was to get the 
ace at the bottom, which counting 
eleven went a good way toward winning 
the game. Chatto (Facts and Specv- 
lations, 1848, p. 115) states that it was 
a favourite game both in Spain and 
Ireland. The following reference to 
it is made in Tavlor's "Wit and 
Mirth," 1629: "An unhappy boy, 
that kept his fathers sheepe in the 
country, did vse to carry a paire of cards 
in his pocket, and meeting with boyes as 
good as himself, would fall to cards at 
the Cambrian game of whip-her-ginny, 
or English one and thirty : at which sport 
hee would some dayes lose a sheepe or 
two." The fact of the ace, as above 
noticed, reckoning as eleven, bespeaks it 
a sort of vingt-et-uii. Comp. Halliwell 
in V. 

Onion-pennies. — Roman coins so 
called in Kennett's time at Silchester, 
supposed from a giant named Oniona, 
a legendary inhabitont of the city. 

Oniona. — Burton speaks of " Crom- 
nysmaiitia," a kind or divination with 
onions laid on the altar at Christmas Eve, 
practised by girls, to know when they 
shall be married, and how many hus- 
bands they shall have. Anatomy, 1621, 
ed. leeO, p. 538. "With the intro- 
duction of the Protestant Faith," says an 
early writer, " were introduced your 
Gallegascones, your Scabilonians, your 
St. Thomas Onions, your ru£fes, your 
cuffes, and a thousand such new-devised 
Luciferian Trinkets." Quatron of Catho- 
like Religion, by Tho. Hyll. 1600, p. 86. 
In a tract of Inter date is the following 
passage : " Mocq. Some convenient well 
.scituated stall whereiu to sit ond sell time, 
rue, and rosemary, apples, garlike, and 
Saint Thomas onyons. will be a fit palace 
for me to practice peiinnnce in." Dia- 
logue between Mistris Marquerrlla, &c. 
1650, p. 4. This appears from Xaogeor- 
gus to have been a German custom on St. 
V'alentine's Day : - - 

" In these same dayes young wanton 

gyrles, that meete for marriage bee. 
Doe search to know the names of them 

that shall their husbandes bee. 
Four onyons, five, or eight they take, 

and make in every one 
Such names iis they do fansie most, 

and best do think upon. 
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Thas De«re the chimney them they set, 

and that same onyon than, 
That firste doth sproute, doth surely 
beare the name of their good man." 
PopUh Kingdom, by Googe, 1570, fol. 44. 

Open-Tide. — The inter\-al between 
Epiphanv and Ash Wednesday. See 
Halliwell in v. where it is stated that 
in some places the time after harvest is 
or was so termed. 

Oratio Prevaricatorla— See 
Hazlitt's edit, of Randolph, 1875, p. 671. 

Ordeala.— Strutt, in his " Des- 
cription of the Ordeals under the Saxons," 
tells us, that the second kind of Ordeal 
by water, was, "to thrust the accused 
into a deep water, where, if he struggled 
in tb« least to keep himself on the surface, 
he was accounted guilty ; but if be re- 
mained on the top of the water without 
motion, he was acquitted with honour. 
Hence," he observes, "without doubt came 
the long-continued custom of swimming 
people suspected of witchcraft. There are 
mlao," he further says, " the faint traces 
of these ancient customs in another super- 
stitions method of proving a witch. It 
was done by weighing the suspected party 
against the church Bible, ivhich if they 
outweighed, they were innocent; but, on 
the contrary, if the Bible proved the 
beariest, they were instantly condemned." 

This mode of discovery was not limited 
to cases of witchcraft. It was also an- 
ciently employed for the detection of 
theft, as impears by two forms in the 
"Durham Ritual:" " Exorcismus Aquaa 
ad Furtura Requirendum," and " Ad Fur- 
turn Reijuirendum Benedictio Aquee." 
TIte or<leal consisted in the repetition of 
the first of these forms, and the dipping of 
one of the hands of the suspected thief 
in the water. If the liquid remained un- 
changed, the man's innocence was estab- 
liibea: bnt if it boiled or effervesced, he 
was held guilty ; and the benedietio fol- 
lowed, to still the water again. The 
same tervice-book includes the form to be 
■sed in cases of ordeal by fire, which was 
not nnsirailar. It seems to be pretty 
dearly shown, that both were specimens 
of that system of gross imposture, of which 
the Romish Church has, from very early 
times, been the patroness and promoter. 
In Chambers's " Book of Days," nn ac- 
count will be found of the methods in 
which the " fiery ordeal," at any rate, 
was managed : it amoinite<l to little more 
than a juggler's trick. For an account 
of the ancient ordeal by cold water, see 
Dugdale, " Orig. Juridiciulee," p. 87. 

In the thirty-second volume of " Ar- 
ehswlogia," Mr. AVilliam Sidney Gibson 
abaerrea, in reference to this subject: "In 
the Book of Numbers we find the ordi- 



nance applicable to the water of ben»- 

diction, which discovered the innocence 
or guilt of women suspected of adultery : 
but he might have added, that in the 
same Book (v. 18) Joseph the master- 
carpenter or builder is subjected to a 
similar ordeal us a test of his commission 
of a certain crime under the Jewish law. 
In the ' Antigone ' of Sophocles, a person 
whom CreoQ suspects or a misdemeanor 
declares himself ready to handle hot iron 
and to walk over fire, in order to mani- 
fest his innocence The ordeal 

trial prevailed among the Hindoos perhaps 
to a greater extent than in any other 
nation. It existed in France from be- 
fore the time of Charlemagne (who 
approved this mode of investigation) down 
to the eleventh century. Grotius com- 
municates many instances of water ordeal 
in Bithynia, Sardinia, and other coun- 
tries, and it was practised for centuries 
by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors in common 
with other nations of Teutonic origin." 

In tbo Nibelungenlied (a compilation 
from earlier legendary sources) the mur- 
derer of Siegfried is detected by making 
all those, who might have been guilty of 
the crime, pass in succession the bier on 
which the body of the hero was laid, and 
when the turn of the actual assassin came, 
drops of blood, it is related, trickled from 
the corpse. 

Ork or Ore (Lat. Oreo).— A fabulous 
marine animal, by some identified with 
the narwhal. See Nares' Glossary, 1859, 
in v. 

Orkneys. — In Orkney, formerly, the 
commoner people went round on New 
Year's Eve, and paid each other visits, 
singing this and other verses : 

" This night it is guid New'r E'ob's 

night. 
We're a' here Queen Mary's men;_ 
And we're come here to crave our right, 
And that's before our Lady I" 

The Orcodians used to consider it nn- 
propitious to raarry in the wane of the 
moon, or to kill cattle at that time, or to 
turn their boat in opposition to the sun's 
course. In the Statistical Account of 
Scotland, the minister of South Ronald- 
say and Hurray, Orkney, says; "No couple 
chuses to marry except with a growing 
moon, and some even wish for a flowing 
tide." They have a charm olso whereby 
they try if persons be in n decoy or not, 
and if "they will die thereof, which they 
call " casting of the henit." Gough says : 
'• Funeral ceremonies in Orkney are much 
the same as in ScotlniKl. The corpse is 
laid out ofter being stretcht on a board 
till it is coflined for buriiil. I know not 
f(ir what reason they lock up nil the cats 
of the house.and cover all the looking 
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glasses as soon as any person dies ; nor can 
they give any solid reason." Sepvtekral 
Monuments, ii, Introd. ccv. It by no 
means seems difficult to assign a reason for 
locking up the cats on the occasion ; it is 
obviouBly to prevent their making any 
depredations upon the corpse, which it 
is known they would attempt to do if not 
prevented. 

In a part of the parish of Sandwiok, 
Orkney, every family that has a herd of 
swine, kills a sow on the 17th day of 
December, and thence it is called Sow-day. 
There is no tradition as to the origin of 
this practice. These cattle are usually 
bought at a kind of cow fair or mart at 
this time. Mart for matkct occurs in the 
Laws of David 1. of Scotland in the 
Regiam Majestateiu, 1009, p. 243. Two 
or more of the poorer sort of rustic fami- 
lies still join to purchase a cow, Ac. for 
slaughter nt this time, called always in 
Northumberland a mart ; the entrails of 
which, after having been filled with a 
kind of pudding meat, consisting of blood, 
suet, groats, &c. are formed into little 
sausage links, boiled and sent about as 

F resents. They are called black-puddings 
rom their colour. Butler mentions the 
black pudding in his " Hudibras," speak- 
ing of the religious scruples of some of tlie 
fanatics of his time. " Several other 
charms also they have, about their mar- 
riage, when their cow is calling, when 
churning their milk, or when brewing, or 
when their children are sick, by talcing 
them to a Smith, (without premonishing 
him,) who hath had a Smith to his father, 
and a Smith to his grandfather. They 
have a charm whereby they stop excessive 
bleeding in any, whatever way they come 
by it, whether by or without external 
violence. The name of the patient being 
sent to the charmer, he saith over some 
words, f which I heard,) upon ivhich the 
blood instantly stoppeth, though the 
bleeding patient were at the greatest dis- 
tance from the charmer. Yea, upon the 
saying of these words, the blood will stop 
in the bleeding throats of oxen and sheep, 
to the astonishment of spectator.?. Which 
account we had from the ministers of the 
country." Brand's Descr. of Orkney, 
1701, pp. 61-2. 

He says, " When the beasts, as oxen, 
sheep, horses, &c. are sick, they sprinkle 
them with a water made up by them, 
which they call Fore-spoken water ; where- 
with likewise they sprinkle their boats, 
when they succeed and prosper not in 
their fishing. And especially on Hallow 
Even they used to sein or sign their boats, 
and put a cross of tar upon them, which 
my informer hath often seen. Their 
houses also some use then to sein." 

Martin mentions a singular harvest 



superstition : speaking of the Orkneys, he 
says, "There is one day in harvest on 
which the vulgar abstain from work, be- 
cause of an ancient and foolish tradition, 
that if they do their work the ridges wilt 
bleed." Brand also mentions this in his 
" Description," 1701. Speaking of St. 
Tredwel! 8 Loch, ho say.s, " It is held 
by the people as medicinal ; where- 
upon many diseased and infirm people 
resort to it, some saying that thereby 
they have got good. Yet I hear 
that when they have done all that 
is usual for them to do ; as going about 
the Loch, washing their boaies or any 

Eart thereof, leaving something at the 
och, as old clouts and the like, Ac. it is 
but in few in whom the effect of healing 
is produced. As for this Loch's appearing 
like blood, before any disaster befal the 
Royal Family, as some do report, we could 
find no ground to believe any such thing." 
De»cr. of Orkney, 1701, p. 5(i. He adds : 
" Evil spirits, also called fairies, are fre- 
quently seen in several of the Isles dancing 
and making merry, and sometimes seen 
in armour. Also I had the account of the 
wild sentiments of some of the people 
concerning them ; but with such I shall not 
detain my reader." Ibid., 1701, 63. 

It is to be presumed that so late 
ns 1795 the persecution of supposed 
witches was not yet entirely laid aside 
in the Orkneys. The minister of South 
Ronaldsay and Burray reported under 
that date : "The existence of fairies and 
witches is seriously believed by some, who, 
in order to protect themselves from their 
attacks, draw ininginnry circles, and place 
knives in the walls of houses. The worst 
cimsequence of this superstitious belief is, 
that when a person loses a hor.=c or cow, 
it sometimes happens that a poor woman 
in the neighbourhood is blamed, and 
knocked in some part of the head, above 
the breath, until the blood appears. But 
in these parishes there are many decent, 
honest, and sensible persons who laugh at 
such absurdities, and treat them with de- 
served contempt." St. .4rc. xv. 311. lu 
the same authority (xvi., 460) we road : 
"Parish of Snndivick, Orkney." "The 
people do no work on the 3rd day of 
March, in commemoration of the day on 
which the Church of Sandwick was con- 
.secrated ; and as the Church was dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, they also abstain from 
working for themselves on St. Peter's 
Day (29th of June) ; but they will work 
for another person who employs them." 

In the^ same work (xviii.^ 652J we are 
told " St. Serf was considered as the 
tutelar saint of this place, in honour of 
whom there was an annual procession on 
his day, viz., 1st July, early in the morn- 
ing of which, all the inhabitants, men and 
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«om«n, young and old. assembled and 
Miried green branches through the town, 
decking the publick places with flowers, 
tad spent the rest of the day in festivity. 
(The church was dedicated not only to the 
Virgin Mary, but also to St. Serf.) The 
procession is still continued, though the 
day is changed from the Saint's Dsy to 
the King's [Oeorge III.] Birth Day." 

Orphanagre and OrpKanaffe 
Monay. — See Extracts from the Remem- 
bnxneia, 1878, pp. 292-320. 

Orpine. — In Dodoen's Herball we 
read : " The people of the countrey delight 
much to set orpyne in pots and sheltes on 
Midsummer Even, or upon timber, slattes, 
or trenchers^ dawbed with clay, and bo to 
set or hang it up in their houses, where as 
it remayneth greene a long season and 
groweth, if it be sometimes oversprinkled 
with water. It floureth most commonly 
in August." The common name for or- 
pine-plants was Midsummer Men. 

Oerarde says of orpine: " This plant is 
very full of life. The stalks set only in 
clay, continue greene a long time, if they 
be now and then watered, they also grow. 
p. 519, edit. 1633. On the 22nd of Janu- 
ary, 1801, a small gold ring, weighing 
eleven pennyweights, seventeen grains and 
t half, was exhibited to the Society of 
Antiquaries by John Topham, Esq. It 
had been found by the Rev. Dr. Bacon, of 
Wakefield, in a ploughed field near Ca- 
vood, in Yorkshire, and had for a device 
two orpine plants joined by a true-love 
knot, with this motto above: " Ma fiance 
Telt ;" i.e. my sweatheart wills, or is 
desirous, I'he .stalks of the plant were 
bent to each other, in token that the 
partiea represented by them were to come 
together in marriage. The motto under 
the ring was, " Joye I'amour feu," From 
the form of the letters it appeared to have 
been a ring of the fifteenth century. 

^penter thus mentions orpine : 

" Cool violets, and orpine growing 
stiJJ." 

It is alluded to in " The Cottage Girl," 
a poem " written on Midsummer Eve, 
1788." 

The orpine plant occnra among the 
following love Jivinations on Midsummer 
Eve, preserved in the " Connoisseur," No. 
6fi ; " I and my two sisters tried the dumb- 
cake together: you must know, two must 
make it, two bake it, two break it, and 
th» third put it under each of their pil- 
low* fbut you must not speak a word all 
the time,) and then you will dream of the 
man yon are to have. This we did : and 
to be sure I did nothing all night but 
dream of Mr. Blossom." "The same night, 
exactly at tweh'e o'clock, I sowed henip- 



seed in our back-yard, and said to myself, 

' Hemp-seed I sow, hemp-seed I hoe. 
And he that is my true-love come after 
me and mow.' 

Will you believe me? I looked back, and 
saw him behind me, as plain as eyes could 
see him. After that, I took a clean shift 
and wetted it, and turned it wrong-aide 
out, and hung it to the fire upon the back 
of a chair ; and very likely my sweetheart 
would have come and turned it ri^ht again 
(for I heaixl hia step) but I was frightened, 
and could not help speaking, which broke 
the charm. I likewise stuck up two Mid- 
summer Men, one for myself and one for 
him. Now, if his had died away, we 
should never have come together, but I 
assure you his blowed and turned to mine. 
Our maid Betty tells me, that if I go 
baekworda, without speaking a word, into 
the garden upon Midsummer Eve, and 
gather a rose, and keep it in a clean sheet 
of paper, without looking at it till Christ- 
mas Day, it wilt be as fresh as in June ; 
and if I then stick it in my bosom, he that 
is to be my husband will come and take 
it out." Hannah More'a heroine, Solly 
Evans, would never go to bed (this was in 
180(J) on Mid.summer Eve without having 
some of the Midsummer Men in her room, 
as the bending of the leaves to the right 
or to the left, would nev^er fail to tell her 
whether her loi'er was true or false. 

Ositha's Day, St.— (Oct. 7). St. 
Ositha, queen and martyr according to 
Nicolas, and merely virgin according to 
the " Book of Days," is referred to the 
latter half of the eighth century. .Aubrey, 
who collected his " Remains of Gentilism 
and Judaism" about 1678, observes: "In 
those dayes " (meaning in the earlier 
Christian ages), " when they went to bed, 
they did rnlie up the fire, and make a if 
in the ashes, and pray to God and St. 
Sythe to deliver thorn from (ire and from 
water, and from all misadventure." 

Ossulston.— A stone attributed to 
the Romans, still existing at the north-east 
angle of Hyde Park, when Rocque pub- 
lished his map about 1740. Hence come 
the name of the Hundred, which continues 
to include the whole of London, and to 
extend to Brentford. 

Ostrl Che*.— Ross says : — " Dr. 
Browne (i.e. Sir Thomas) denies that 
ostriches eat and digest iron for these 
reasons: (Bonk iii. c. 22.) Because Aris- 
totle and Oppian are silent in this 
singularity, 2. Pliny speaketh of its 
wonderful digestion. 3. jfilion mentions 
not iron. 4. Leo Africanus speaks dimi- 
nutively. 5. Fernelius extenuates it, and 
Kiolanus denies it, 6. .^Ibertus Magnus 
refutes it. 7. Aldrovondus saw on ostrich 
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swallow iron, which excluded it again un- 
digested. 

" Answ. Aristotle's, Oppian's, and 
.Elian's silence are of no force ; for argu- 
ments, taken from a negative authority, 
were never held of any validitj-. Many 
things are omitted by them, which yet are 
true. It is sufficient that we have eye- 
witnesses to confirm the truth. As for 
Pliny, he saith plainly that it concocteth 
whatsoever it eateth. Now the Doctor 
acknowledgeth it eats iron : ergo, accord- 
ing to Pliny, it concocts iron. Africandus 
tells us that it devours iron. And Ferne- 
liuB is 80 far from exteiiuatinB the matter, 
that he plainly affirms it, and shews, that 
this concoction is performed by the nature 
of its whole essence. As for Riolanus, his 
denial without ground we regard not. 
Albertua Magnus speaks not of iron, but 
of stones which it .swallows, and excludes 
again without nutriment. As for Aldro- 
vandiis, I deny not but he might see one 
ostrich, which excluded his iron un- 
digested ; but one swallow makes no 
summer." 

The theory that the ostrich can digest 
iron and stone proves fatal to those few 
specimens, which reach this country, as 
ignorant boys and even adults j'et persist 
in throwing halfpence to them. 

Sir Hugh Piatt reminds us that the 
true Aquii ritir cannot be made without 
that which the philosophers call the 
Htomnck of the Ostrich. He proceeds to 
explain what this mysterious compound, 
known only to the initiated few, is. 
Flora's I'aratlise, 1008, p. 10. 

Oswald's Eve, St — (Aug. 4). St. 
Oswald, King of Northumberrand, and 
martyr, is remembered at present chiefly 
by the story of his arm, wnieh is related 
in the "Hook of Days." To fast on St. 
Oswald's Kve, the 4th of .•August, is men- 
tioned in the " Plumpton Correspon- 
dence," under the date of 1499, as a sure 
romody nRainst the plague. In a letter 
to Sir Robert Plumpton, Robert Leven- 
thorpe says : " I wolu advise your master- 
ship, my' lady, and all your household 
many inieiiy or meyny), from henceforth 
to make proniyse, and keepe yt, to fast the 
even of St. Oswald, kyng and nnirtor 
yerolv : and (bat promi."* truly entendcd 
to be' perfnnnwl, I trust verely ye shalbe 
no more vexw! with that sicknes." 

Wniliiii mentions that an anonymous 
I.utiii iiiitluir of the 13th century left be- 
hind iiim ail account of the Life and 
MiniiU'B of St. Oswald. .V great house 
AuKiiKliiiuiiv or Hlnck Canons was 
I, liofore the Dissolution, 



of 
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at Nostel. 



not very far from Wnkeiield, co. York, and 
was undur llm patroniiRe of St. Oswald. 
It had a cell at \Vo<Klkirk. ".St. Os- 
Jde," siiys Aubrey tlt)"8). "was slayiie 



by Penda, on the great downe east of 
Marshfield in Gloucestershire, as you ride 
to Castle-Combe, from whence it is called 
St. Oswaldes downe. In these partes, 
nay, as far as Anburne-Chase (and per- 
haps a greate deale further), when they 
pent their sheep in the fold, they did pray 
to God and St. Oswald to bring the sheep 
safe to the fold, and in the morning they 
did pray to God and Saint Oswald to bring 
them safe from the fold. The country- 
folk call St. Oswald St. Twasole." 

His fame on the continent was also ex- 
tensive. We find him the patron saint of 
churches and his name in the legends of 
coins. 

Ouph, Ouphes. — A name for elf, 
eh-rn, in the Mfirry Wives of U ind«or, v, 
Sc. 5, where .Anne Page, as the Fairy 
Queen, directs her attendant fairies to 
" strew good luck on every sacred room," 
ttc. 

Outla.wrry> — See Tomlins' Law Dic- 
tionary, 1835, in V. for an elaborate paper 
on this subject. The two main Kinds 
were political and civil. 

Outrope. — In a tract by Dekker, .1 
Knight's Conjurinrji 1607, a spendthrift 
refers to the extortions of his father for 
his sake by defrauding yuuiig wiseacres 
of their estates, and paying them partly 
in goods, which, had they been offered at 
the drum or at an out-rop, would have 
brought nothing approaching their esti- 
mated price. See Kj-frarta from Bemem- 
brnnnVi, 1878, p. 289 and Note; Halliwell, 
.4rf?i. Diet. V. Outrope. 

Ouvre la Bourse.— See Cards. 

Over-Clover or Warner.— A 
boy's game. See Halliwell in v.v. 

Ovum AnKUlnum.— ,See Drvid's 
Egv- 

Owl. — The ancients held owls in the 
utmost abhorrence. Pliny characteriees 
the bird as the " funeral owl and monster 
of the night " ; and Ovid, Lucan, and 
Claudian bestow on him similar epithets. 
According to Virgil, it was an owl which 
foretold the death of Dido. Alexander 
ab Alexandro is emphatic in hia condem- 
nation of this inauspicious creature. 
Geninles Dies, v. 13: Grey's States on 
Skakfsinar, ii, 175. Rome once under- 
went a lustration because one of them 
strayed into the Capitol; and even Pen- 
naut assures us, that the appearance of 
the eagle owl in cities was regarded 
as ominous of evil. Zoology, i, 202. The 
Romans, however, appear to have viewed 
all ovils, and not the screech-owl alone, 
as a bad portent, Molinceus describes the 
cry of the latter species as ominous, and 
all our [English minor authorities adopt 
the same iflea, merely copying from each 
other. Ross, " Arcana Microcosmi," 
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Appendix, p. 218; Moresini " Papatus," 
p. 21 : Mason's " Anatomie of Sorcerie," 
lai2, p. 85; Willsford's "Nature's Se- 
crets,"^ 1658, p. 134 ; Gaule's " Mag-astro- 
maocers Poaed," &c. p. 181. 

Roes informs us that " Lamprtdius and 
Maroellinus, amone other prodigies, which 

fresaged the death of Valentiuian the 
mperor, mention an owle which sate 
upon the top of the house where he used 

I to bathe, and could not thence be driven 
Away with stones. Julius Obsequens lin 
hii ' Book of Prodigie.'i,' c. 85), shewes 
that a little before the death of Com- 
modus Antoninus the Kmperor, an owle 
vaa observed to sit upon the top of his 
'Chamber, both at Rome and at Lanuvium. 
Xiphilinus, speaking of the prodi(;ie8 timt 
vrent before the death of Augustus, says, 
that the owl sung upon the top of tlie 
Curia. He shews also that the .\ctian 
war was presignified hy the flying of owls 
into the Temple of Conc<>rd. 

" Solaque culminibus ferali carmine 

I buDo 

L Sspe queri, et longas in fletum ducere 

^^L voces." 

^■-Virgil, .Uncid, lib. iv. 1. 462. 

^^P In Bartholomseus De 



Fropriftatibfti 



_8<ruHi, ed. 1536, fol. 166 v**. the author 
"flbserves touching owls: " Diuynours telle 
that they betokyn euyll : for if the owle 
be seen in a citie, it signifyeth distruccion 
and waste, as Isidore sayth. The crycuge 
of the owle by nyght tokeneth deathe, as 
Diuinours coniecte and deme." This 
omen occurs in the " Assemble of Foules : " 

" The jelous swan ayanst hys deth that 

siugeth. 
The ouTe eke, that of deth the bode 

bringeth." 

Again, in Spenser : 

" The rueful Strich still wayting on the 

Bee re. 
The whistler Bhril, that whoso heares 

doth die." 

Butler alludes to this ancient sentiment : 

"The Roman Senate, when within 
The city walls an owl was seen, 
Did cause their clergy with lustrations 
lOur Synod calls hutniliations,) 
The round fac'd prodigy t' avert 
From doing town and country hurt." 

In " Hamlet," 1003, Ophelia suys : 
Well, Cod 'ield you ! They say the ohI 
baker's daughter." Douce was the 
first to point out that this probably re- 
ferred to the legend that a baker's 
daughter, who refused to give bread to 
Christ, was transformed by the Saviour 
into an owl. But none of our antiquaries 
has, I believe, mentioned that in Cornwall 
41m legend is familiar, and of old date. 






Haslitt's Proverb$, 1882, p. 394. Again, 

in JhUus Cmsar, Shafcespear has the 
following passage : 

" And yesterday the bird of night did 

sit 
Even at noon-day upon the market place 
Houting and shrieking." 

Rowlands in his Snare of Spndet and 
Vtamoiids (1013) gives an account of "The 
Country Cunning man:" 

" Wise Gosling did but heare the scrich' 

owle crie. 
But told his wife, and straight a pigge 

did die. 
.\iiotlier time (after that scurvie owle) 
When Ball his dog at twelve a clocke 

did liQwle ; 
He jogd his wife, and, III tucke, Madge, 

did say, 
.And fox by morning stole a goose 

away." 

Marston in Antonio and MtUida, 1602, 

says : 

" 'Tis yet dead night, yet all the earth 

is cloucht 
In the dull leaden hand of snoring 

sleepe : 
No breath disturbs the quiet of the aire. 
No spirit moves upon the breast of 

earth. 
Save howling dogs, night crowes, and 

screeching owles. 
Save meager ghosts, Piero, and blacke 

thougiits.' 

In "The Gentleman's Verses before he 
killed himselfe," inserted in " Wit Res- 
tored," 1(558, the supposed writer says: 

" -Methiiiks the owles 

Prodigious summons strikes me, and she 

houles 
My epieediiim, with whose tragick quill 
lie pencill in this map my hnplesse ill." 

See Poole's " English Parnassus," 1657, 
V. Omens, for several passages from old 
Engli.sh authors on this subject. The 
•' Spectator " affirms that a screech owl 
at midnight has alarmed a family more 
than a band of robl>ers ; and, as Grose 
tells us, a screech owl flopping its wings 
against the windows of a sick person's 
chamber, or screeching at them, portends 
that some one of the family shall shortly 
<lio. Speaking of the tawny owl. Pen- 
nant observes : " This is what we call the 
screech owl, to which the folly of super- 
stition had given the power of presaging 
death by its cries." Zoolngtj, i, 2U8. 

In the 18th century, this superstition 
still flourished in undiniiuished vigour, 
and it cannot be said even now to be by 
any means extinct. In the year 1542, 
at Hcrbipolis or WUrzburg in Vrancouia, 
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knd hr it* Kreeching songi 

• «ili»iiis • long time to- 

iwiilittrlj followed a great 

, aad other calamities. Koss, 

MSa, tells us: "About 

I did observe that in the 

, an owl, groaning in 



or Oyex< — See 



piwyil the death of two 
it p*rMoa Who died there shortly 

Oy«ntl«« Oy«r, 
€►* 

P>ttcli-«nci'-F»nny Day.— The last 

r •! tiM fair, when the goods arepacked 

y*ki f«M', is known in the West of 

'~kMi M Pack>an-Penny Day. At 

it wft* M ill Jennings' time — about 

INiUfUUtt — Not rery dissimilar, ap- 

|4U«at(y, frooi the barguest or boggart, 

M Ih4 Mtd-lgot or supernatural sheep, or 

VmmIj f'l'^' of a somewhat similar 

~ — ^miOiki tteoxistence of which obtains 

ia %k* liMds district. It evidently 

I to %)m aame type of superstition, 

MMM AImJokous characteristics. 

•ecoual of the pad-foot may be 

i« Iho " Dt«)Mt of^ Leeds," 1862. 

^«««n«lla. See Christmas Box. 

P4*l«»o, Worship of.— See St. John 

^C f. • v< (I ,jil of). 

^Alfr^y^Monoy.— A payment for- 
■tv : th« free and customary 

(ri manor of Wimbledon on 

tm, . . i.\\9 U>r\l, and amounting to 

v>' U «e«>iu« from entries in the 

Ot' . i>l (ho luanur under George I. 

IM^« kt>M« wiM wwaaionnlly given for the 
hwflkUM wi Ihia claim, which dated 
%% WMt tu 3a Hoiiry \^I. 

i^ntf Undorbearers.— 
^ «iMt««d ot the Pall used nt 
a th^vof ih* cottn, appears from 
, !» K.»v.> twwii .%( great antiquity, 
^iiino writer in- 
itiiins from the 
fkii '. that those of 

^ '.V thought it no 

111 iiiiriont times 
ii lit the funeral 
"'■>' in mcxlern 
UTS. How 
prevails in 
i> say that 
.' shoulder- 



I 



.li'-rribing 

1 lu> author 

which the 

> oicast with 

yrohaUy moaning a 

no of .\rra- 

viiig Henry 

• '.s.' V inw vMKopy, six 



knights supported the pall, and six 
barons or other noblemen were appointed 
to assist. The paper communicated from 
an ori^nai MS. in the Chapter Honse^ 
Westminster, to the sixteenth volume of 
" .\rchaeologia," contains very explicit 
particulars respecting this ceremony, the 
furniture of the funeral-car, the number 
of mourners, their dress, the etiquette to 
be observed on the occasion, and other 
interesting details. Walton, speaking of 
Herbert's ordination, tells us: "'at which 
time the reverend Dr. Humphrev Hench- 
man, now Lord Bishop of London, tells 
me, he laid his hand on Mr. Herbert's 
head, and (alas U within less than thre» 
years, leant his snoulder to can? his dear 
friend to his grave." Life of Mr. Oeorge 
Efrbert, 1670, p. 70. 

Misson says: "The parish has always 
three or four mortuary cloths of different 
prices (the handsomest is hired out at 
five or six crowns), to furnish those who 
are at the charge of the interment. These 
cloths, which they call palls, are some of 
black velvet, others of cloth with an edge 
of white linen or silk a foot broad or there- 
abouts. For a bachelor or maid, or for 
a woman that dies in childbed, the pall 
is white. This is spread over the coffin, 
and is so broad that the six or eight men- 
in black clothes that carry the body upon 
their shoulder-s, are quite hid beneath it 
to their waist; and the corners and sides 
of it hang down low enough to be borne- 
by those (six friends, men or women, ac- 
cording to the occasion) who, according to 
custom, are invited for that purpose. 
They generally give black or white gloves, 
and black crape hatbands, to those that 
carry the pall : sometimes also white 
silk scarves.^' Trnveh in England (about 
1697), by Oitell, 91. 

Undertakers now provide the palls. 
For men, black silk scarves are sometimes 
given, sometimes they are of black satin. 
The more particular relatives and friends 
are usually selected to bear the pall, which 
practically consi.sts in holding the tassels, 
not, ns formerly, in contributing to carry 
the burden. 

Pall Mall, Pell-Mell, or Pal» 
Maille.— In Erondel's " French Gar- 
den," 1605, (Edit. 1621, sign. N 5 rerjoV 
in a dialogue, the lady says, " If one had- 
paille-mails, it were good to play in this 
alley, for it is of a reasonable good length, 
straight, and even." And a note in the- 
margin informs us: "A paillc-mal is a 
wooden hammer set to the end of a long 
staffe to strike a boule with, at which 
game noblemen and gentlemen in Franco- 
doe play much." Chamberlayne {.ingliae 
NotHia, 1676, p. 25.) spells it pelmel. It 
appears that in 1628 there was a placo 
called Palmail in the neighbourhood of L» 
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Or»ing« Bat«li&re tt Paris. Fournier, 
Part* Demoli, 1855, p. 240. 

My friend, Mr. H. B. Wbeatley, kindly 
dr«w up for me some part of the 
foUoving description ; and he has since, 
in the third volume of the Anti- 
qnary, published a more elaborate paper, 
to which I must refer the reader. Pall Mali 
{Italian, palamaglio; French, palemailleV 
was a popular game in the sixteenth and 
(srenteenth centuries, and few large towns 
were without a mall or prepared ground 
where it could be played. It was intro- 
duced into England in the reign of James 
I. who names it among other exercises 
as suited for his son Henry, who was after- 
wards Prince of Wales. Basilikon Boron, 
lib. 3. 

Unfortunately no rules of the game have 
come doH-n to us, so that we cannot tell 
h ow many players were required, or how 
many strokes were allowed before the ball 
passed successfully under one of the hoops, 
but from old dictionaries and drawings 
we are able to gather the following parti- 
culars : A long alley was prepared for the 
game by being made smooth, and then 
snrrounded by a low wooden border, which 
was BO marked as to show the position of 
the balls. Each player had a mallet and 
a rodnd box-nood ball, and his object was 
to drive his ball through a high and nar- 
row hoop called " The Pass," of which 
there were two, one at each end of the 
mall. Force and skill were both required 
in the player, who had to make the ball 
■kate along the ground with great speed, 
and yet be careful that he did not strike 
it in such a manner as to raise it from 
the ground. 

In the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I., pall-mall was played in 
a portion of St. James's Fields, ad- 
joining the Park, and the site is still 
ealled Pall Mall. Charles II. was parti- 
cularly fond of the game, and at his Rest- 
oration, as several houses were built and 
others planned in the old Pail-Mall, he 
bad one of the avenues in St. James's 
Park prepared for a new Mull. It was one 
man's business to keep the place in per- 
fect order, and as a part of his duty was 
to cover the ground with powdered 
eodde-shells, he was called the cockle- 
ilrawer. Pepys, in his Diary, May 15, 
UI03, reports a conversation with the 
Mali-Keeper, who explained to him how 
Um ground was made for the game, but 
added that in dry weather the materials 
became dusty, and impeded the ball. 
Waller, in his poem on St. James's Park, 
tbos describes with glowing terms the dex- 
terity ol Charles II. in the game : 



' ' Here a well-polished mall gives ua the 

To see our prince his matchless force 
imploy. 

No sooner has he touoh'd the flying ball. 
But 'tis already more than half tho 

mall : 
And such a fury from his arm has got 
As from a smoaking culverin t'were 

shot." 

Kip, in his large view of St. James'a 
Park, 1710, introduces nlayers at this 
sport. Frequenters of Manchester aro' 
acquainted with a very narrow thorough- 
fare in that city called Pali-Mall after 
the London locality. 

In the eighteenth century the game used 
to be played on the Campo S. Giacomo 
deir Orio at Venice. Haditt's Venetian 
Republic, 1900, ii, 793. 

Pa.lmInK' Dice. — One of the methods 
of cheutmK with dice. See a good ac- 
count in Nares in v. 

Palmistry. — See Chiromaney. 

Palm Sunday. — This is called Palm 
Sunday, because on that day the boughs of 
yew-tree.s, or of the sollow, used to b& 
carried in procession, in imitation of th» 
palm-boughs which the Jews strewed in 
the way of Christ when he went up to 
Jerusalem. In " Fuller's Church His- 
tory," p. 225, we read that " bearing 
of palms on Palm Sunday is in memory 
of the receiving of Christ into Hierusaleni 
a little before his death, ond thot we raoy 
have the same desire to receive him into 
our hearts." 

The palm-tree was common in Judea, 
and planted, no doubt, every where by the 
way-si<les. Sprigs of other trees are still 
used as a sub.stttute for palms in Roman 
Catholic countries. The Consecration 
Prayer seems to leave a latitude for the 
species of palm used instead of the real 
palm. In the " Gentleman's Magazine " 
for March, 1780, appears the ensuing ex- 
tract from the English " Golden Legend," 
first printed in 1483 : " but for encheson 
that we hauo non Olyuo that berith grene 
leef, algate therfore we take ewe instedo 
of palme and otyue, and boren about in 
processyon." Another writer in that 
Magazine for July, 1783, remarking on the 
same usage, inquires, " May we refer the 
branches fas well as the palms on Palm 
.Sunday) to this, ' And tney cut down 
branches and strewed them in the way'?"" 

In " Dives an<l Pnuppr," IJOS, cap. iv. 
on the first commandment, we read : "On 
Palme Sondaye at procession the priest 
drawith up the veyle before the rode, and 
falleth down to the ground with all the 
people, and saith thrice, Ave Rex Noster, 
Hayle be thou onr King. — He speketh not 
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to the image that the carpenter hath 
mode, and the peinter painted, but if the 
priest be a folo, for that stock or stone 
was never king; but he speakethe to hym 
that died on the crosse for us all, to him 
that is Kynge of all thynge." 

" The l-estyvall," 1511, fol. 28. speaking 
of the Jews strewing patm-branches before 
Christ, says; "And thus we take palms 
4ind floures in the proce.ssyon as they dyde, 
and go in processyon knelynge to the 
*.'ro(vse in the worshyp and mynde of hym 
that was done on the crosse, worshyppynge 
and welcomynge hym with songe into the 
•ehyrche, as the people dyde our Lord into 
the eyte of Jherusalom. It is calle<I 
Palme Sondaye for bycause th© palnie 
lielokeneth vyctory, wherfore all Crysten 



people sholde here pa! 
in token uy 11 ge that lie 



Ime 



m processyon, 
hath foughten w'* 
the fende our enemye, and hath the vyc- 
tory of hym." 

In the "Durham Ritual," the expression 
is: " hos palmarum ewterarumque fron- 
•dium ranios." In the Sarum Missal, 1555, 
the forms of consecration of sprigs of 
tlowers are also given. 

Stow, in his "Survey," tells us, "that 
in the week before Easter, had ye great 
«hcaes made for the fetching in of a 
twisted tree or with, as they termed it, out 
of the wood into the King's house, and the 
like into every man's house of honour or 
worship." This must also have beeu a 
substitute for the palm. Coles, in his 
"Adam in Eden," says: "The (willow) 
blossoms eomo forth before any leaves ap- 
pear, and are in their most flourishing 
•estate usually before Eoster, divers 

fathering them to deck up their houses on 
'aim Sunday, and therefore the said 
flowers are called palme." It is still cus- 
tomary with our boys, both in the South 
and North of England, to go out and 
gather slips with the willow-flowers or buds 
at this time. These seem to have been 
selected ns substitutes for the real palm, 
because they are the only things, at this 
season, which can be ensil^v come at, in 
which the power of vegetation can be dis- 
covered . 

In the " Statistical Account of Scot- 
land," vol. XV. p. ib, Pariih of Lanark, 
ive read of "a gala kept by the boys of the 
Ciranimar-school, beyond all memory, in 
regard to date, on the Saturday before 
Palm Sunday. They then parmle the 
-streets with a palm, or its substitute, a, 
large tree of the willow kind, Salix cnprea, 
in blossom, ornamented with daffodils, 
mezereon, and box-tree. This day is 
■called Palm Saturday : and the custom is 
certainly a Popish relic of very ancient 
standing." 

In Wales (and doubtless elsewhere) they 
«omraonly employ on this festival, in lieu 



of palm, what is popularly called gooM 
and goslings. It flowers early, especially 
in mild seasons. But doubtless the palm, 
or palm-twig, which we see in the list of 
plants in our early vocabularies, is the 
sallow. 

It is even yet a common practice in the 
neighbourhood of London. The young 
people go a palming ; and the sallow is 
sold in London streets for the whole week 
preceding Palm Sunday. In the North, 
it is called " going a palmsoning or 
palrosning." 

Newton, in his " Herball for the Bible," 
1587, p. 206, after mentioning that the 
I box-tree and the palm were often con- 
founded together, adds ; " This error grew 
(as I thinke) at the first for that the 
i common people in some countries use to 
I decke their church with the boughes and 
branches thereof on the Sunday next afore 
I Easter, commonly called Palme Sunday; 
1 for at that time of the yeare all other 
I trees, for the most part, are not blowen 
or bloomed." 

Ill Germany, according to Naogeorgua, 
in his " Popish Kingdonie," they were 
accustomed to substitute willow for palm 
and olive. In MS. Sloane, 2478, oi the 
fourteenth century, are some lines on 
Pnlm Sunday. 

" Nou Jee that bereth to day ^oiir palme, 
Wcl aulje ^e queme luch a qualm, 

lo Crill Jour bene al Jyve ; 
As ditde the chyldien of tholde lawe, 
5yl 5l- hym lovede, ie Ichtildc wcl vawe 

boe by tyme Ichryve. 



M 



T.e»'cde, that bcrcih palm an h mle. 
That nuleih what pilm ys tontlci rtonde, 

anon ichulle ]ou telle ; 
11 il is a. tokne that allc and fome 
Tliat buth y-lchryve, habbelh overcome 

alk- the develcs of belle. 

jyf ervy habbelh braunches y-brojt. 
And Inilh un-lchryve, har boll iiys no3t 

a;ec the fend to fyste ; 
Uy maketh bam holy as y were, 
Voit by hoc khryve hy Ichulleth boe Accra 

of [oem of hevene lyjte." 



I 



The Church of Rome has given the fol- 
lowing account of her ceremonies on this 
day : " The blessed Sacrament reverently 
carried, as if it were Christ, upon the ass, 
with strawing of bushes and flowers, 
bearing of palms, setting out boughs, 
spreading and hanging up the richest 
clothes, &c. all done m a very goodly 
ceremony to the honour of Christ, and tha 
memory of his triumph upon this day." 
In the " Doctrine of the Masse Booke," 
1554. we have: "When the Gospel is 
ended, let ther follow the halowyng of 
flouers and braunches by the priest, being 
araied with a redde cope, upon the thyrde 
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step of the altere, turning him toward the 
South : the palmes, with the floures, being 
first laied aside upon the altere for the 
clerkes, and for the other upon the steppe 
of the altere on the south syae." Prayers : 
" I conjure the, thou creature of flouera 
and braunches, in the nnrae of Qod the 
Father Almighty, and in the name of Jesu 
Christ hya sonne our Lord, and in the 
vertue of the Holy Gost. Therefore be 
thou rooted out and displaced from this 
creature of flouers and braunches, a! thou 
strength of the adversary, al thou host of 
the Direll, and al thou power of the 
♦nemy, even every assault of Divels, that 
thou overtake not the foute steps of them 
that haste unto the grace of God. Thorow 
him that shal come to judge the quiche 
and the deade and the world by fyre. 
Amen." 

" Almightye eternal God, who at the 
pouring out of the floude diddest declare 
to thy servaunt Noe by the mouthe of a 
dove, bearing an olive-braunch, that 
peace was restored agayne upon earth, 
we humblye beseche the that thy truthe 
may •!< sanctifie this creature of flouers 
and branches, and slips of palmes, or bowes 
of trees, which we offer before the presence 
of thy glory; that the devoute people 
bearing them in their handes, may meryte 
to optayne the grace of thy benedicciou. 
Thorowe Christe," Jtc. 

There follow other praj-ers, in which 
occur these passages : After the flowers 
and branches are sprinkled with holy 
water — " Blesse «J« and sanctifie tft these 
braunches of palmes, end other trees and 
flouers" — concluding with this rubrick : 
" So whan these thiiiges are fiiii.shed, let 
the palmes immediately be distributed." 

Kulke and others, on the part of the 
Protestants, and others have considered 
all this in a different light from the 
Rbemists. "Your Palm-Sunday Pro- 
cession," says Kulke, " was horrible ido- 
latry, and abusing the Lord's Institution, 
who ordained his Supper to be eaten and 
drunken, not to be curried about in pro- 
cession like a heathenish idol : but it is 
pretty sport that you make the priests 
that carry this idol to supply the room of 
the ass on which Christ did ride. Tlius 
you turn the holy mystery of Christ's 
riding to Jerusalem to a May-game and 
pagent-play." 

In " A Dialogue, or familiar Taike, bc- 
twene two neighbours, coiic-ernyng the 
chyefest ceremonyes that were," by the 
mighti power of gods most holie pure 
worde 8appres.sed in Knglande, and iiowe 
for our unworthine.s set up agayne by the 
bishoppes, the Impes of Antichrist, Ac. 
1564," it appeam that crosses of palme 
were, in the papal times, carried about in 
the purse, and placed upon doors. These 



crosses were made on Palme Sunday, in 
Passion time, of hallowed palm. See sig- 
nat. D. iti.-iv. " But tell me, Nicholas, 
hath not thy wyfe a crnsse of palme aboute 
her? Nick. Yes, in her purse." 

In " A short Description of Antichrist," 
Ac. is the following: "They also, upon 
j Palmes Sunday, lifte up a cloth, and say, 
havie our kynge I to a rood made of a 
wooden blocke," fol. 26. At fol. 8 is noted 
the popish "hallowinge of Palme Stickes." 
" Upon Palme Sondaj'e they piay the folea 
sadely, drawynge after them an asse in a 
rope, when they be not nioche distante 
from the woden asse that they drawe." 
Pylcgrcmage of pure Dcrolyon, newly 
I trandatyd into Englishe, 1551. 
j The ceremony of bearing palms on Palm 
I Sunday was retained in England after 
I some others had dropped, and was one of 
those which Henry VIII. in 1530 declared 
were not to be contemned and cast away. 
In an original Proclamation, printed and 
dated *Jtith February 30 Henry VIII. 
occurs the followng clause ; " On Palme 
Sonday it shall be declared that bearing 
of j>almes renueth the memorie of the 
receivinge of Christe in lyke inaner into 
Jerusalem before his deothe." A similar 
interpretation of this ceremony to that 
given in the above occurs in Bishop Bon- 
ner's " Injunctions," 1555, signal. A 2. 
" To cary their palmes discreatlye," is 
among the Roman Catholic customs cen- 
sured by Bale in his " Declaration of 
Bonners Articles," 1554, signal. D, and 
(D 2 verso) "to conjure palmes." 
Jeremy Collier mentions that the practice 
continued in 2 E<hvard VI. But in 
" Articles to be enquired of within the 
Archdeaconrv of Yorke, by the churcbe 
wardens and sworne men, A.n. 163-^" 
(any year till Hi40), I find the follow- 
ing, alluding, it should seem, both 
to this day and Holy Thursday. — 
" Whether there be any superstitious 
use of crossses with towels, palmes, 
met wands, or other memories of idol- 
aters." " I once knew a foolish, cock- 
brained priest," savs Newton, in his 
" Herbal for the Bible," p. 207, " which 
ministered to a certaine yoong man the 
ashes of boxe, being (forsooth) hallowed 
on Palme Sunday, according to the super- 
stitious order and doctrine of the Romish 
Church, which ashes he mingled with their 
unholie holie water, using to the same a 
kinde of fantastical!, or rather fanatical!, 
doltish, and ridiculous exorcisme ; which 
woorthy, worshipful medicine (as he per- 
Bua<led the standers by) had vertue to 
drive away any ague, and to kill the 
worms. Well, it so fell out, that the ague, 
indeed, was driven away; but, God 
knoweth, with the death of the poor« 
yoong man. And no marvel!. For Uw 
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leaves of boxe be deleterious, poiaonout, 
deadlie, and to the bodie ot man very 
noiftome, dangerous, and pestilent." 

It may be worth mentioning that the 
Field of Towton, near Tadcaster, where 
the last battle was fought between the 
two Rosea in 1461, is sometimes known 
as "Palm-Sunday Field." 

In an anonymous contemporary narra- 
tive of the Restoration of King Edward 
IV. in 1471, printed for the Camden 
Society in 1838, there is an account, 
rather too long to transcribe, of a happy 
portent which befell the King at Da- 
rentry, on Palm Sunday, while the royal 
party was attending Divine service in the 
parish church. It appears that Edward, 
during bis misfortunes had vowed, the first 
time that he beheld, on his return to his 
kingdom, an image of St. Anne, to pay 
his devotions to it, and make an oblation. 
There chanced to be a small alabaster 
figure of the Saint just above the spot 
where the monarch himself was kneeling, 
attached to a pillar, and it was enclosed 
and hidden from view in a wooden case, 
according to the usual practice, which 
was that the image should not be visible 
from Ash- Wednesday to the morning of 
Easter-Sunday. But on the present oc- 
casion, the case enshrining the figure of 
St. Anne miraculously opened of its own 
accord, and then closed again spon- 
taneously, and then once more opened, 
and remained so, in the sight of the whole 
congrcgntion. This was pronounced to be 
an omen of good fortune in store for King 
Edward, and his majesty, before leaving 
the church, gave a handsome donation 
to God and our hoSy lady St. Anne. In 
the presence of the King at this place in 
1471, one seems to perceive a possibility 
of fixing the date of the ballad celebrating 
his adventure with the Barker or Tanner 
of Tam worth. 

In the Churchwardens' Accounts of St. 
Mary at Hill in the city of London, from 
the 17th to the 19t.h year of King Edw. 
IV., I find the following entry : " Box 
and palm on Palm Sunday, 12d." And, 
ibid, among the annual church disburse- 
ments, the subseijuent ; " Palm, box, 
cakes, and (lowers. Palm Sunday Eve, 
8d." Ibid. 1480: " Item, for flowns, oblij- 
yes, and for box and palme avenst Palm 
Sondaye, 6d." Ibid. M93: " For settyng 
up the frame over the porch on Palme 
Sonday Eve, 6d." Ibid. 1631 : "Paid for 
the hiro of the rayment for the prophets. 
12d., and of clothes of aras. Is. 4d. for 
Palm Sunday." In Coates's " History of 
Reading," p. 21G, Churchwardens' .Ac- 
counts of St. Laurence Parish, 1505 : " It. 
payed to the Clerk for syngyng of the 
passion on Palme Sundav, in ale. Id." 
P. 217. 1509. "It. payed for a q'rt of 



bastard, for the singers of the pashyon on 
Palme Sondaye, iiijd." P. 221. 1541. 
"Payd to Loreman for playing the p'phett 
(prophet) on Palme Sonday, iiijd." 

In Lysons' " Environs," among his ex- 
tracts from the Churchwardens' and 
Chamberlains' Accounts of Kingston upon 
Thames, occurs the following; "1. Hen. 
VIII. For ale upon Palm Sonday on 
syngyng of the passion £0. Oa. Id.' In 
Churchwardens' Accompts, of St. Martin 
Outwich, London, occurs under 1510-11 : 
" First, paid for palme, box-floures, and 
cakes, iiij''." Under 1525: "Paid for 
palme on Palme Sunday, ij*." " Paid 
for kaks, flowers and yow, ij*." 

Among Dr. Griffith's "Extracts from 
the old Books of St. Andrew Hubbard's 
parish," Brand found: 1524-6. "To 
James Walker, for making clone the 
churchyard ag'st Palm Sonday, Id." Ibid. 
"On Palm Sonday, for palm, cakes, and 
flowrs, 6d. ob." 1528-7. "The here of 
the angel on Palme Sonday, 8d." 
" Clothes at the Tow'r on Palme Sonday, 
6d." 1535-7. " For brede, wyn and oyle, 
on Palm Sonday, 6d. "A preest and 
chylde that playde a messenger, 8d." 
153540. " Rec'd in the Church of the 
Players, Is." " P'd for svngyng bread, 
2d.'' " For the aungel, 4d." 

There is a strange allusion to the ob- 
servances of Pnlm Sunday in the " De- 
maundes Joyous," 1511: '^ Demaundf. 
What daye in the yere ben the dyes moost 
aferde? Reply. That is on Palme Son- 
day, whan they se euery body haue an 
handeful of palme in theyr hande, they 
wene it is to kyll theym with." 

At Caistor Church, in Lincolnshire, a 
deputy from Broughton comes on Palm 
Sunday morning, and places himself in the 
north porch, at or about the commence- 
ment of the first lesson for the day. He 
has in his hand a gad- whip, which he 
cracks thrice in front of the porch en- 
trance (a.s it is alleged, in remembrance 
of Peter's denial of Jesus) : he then wraps 
the thong round the stock, places some 
rods of mountain-ash length-wise upon it, 
and binds the whole with a bit of whip- 
cord. Next he attaches to the whip-stock 
n purse containing two shillings : and, this 
done^ he walks in and stands before the 
reading desk till the second les.son com- 
mences; he then approaches still nearer, 
till he can wave the purse over the 
minister's head ; when he has completed 
this part of the ceremony, he kneels down 
on n cushion put for him, and holds 
the purse over the clergyman till the lesson 
is finished. After the conclusion of the 
service he takes the whip and purse to 
the adjacent hamlet of Undon, and leaves 
it at the manor-house. The whip is re- 
newed yearly, and by this jocular tenure 
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certain property in Brougbton parish is 
iiekl." The gad-whip is a Lincolnshire 
measure of ten feet. The whip is made of 
mountain-ash, or any other wood, and is 
wrapt round, half-way down, with white 
leather ; the thong, which is very large, 
is abo of white leather. Originally in 
lieu of the shillings, thirty pennies were 
uiual, as to the significance of which see 
Hazhtt's Blount, 1874, p. 45. 

The country folk meet every Palm 
Sunday on Silbury Hill, Wiltshire, an 
Artificial mound covering an area of more 
than five acres, and celebrate the an- 
niversary with cakes, figs, sugar, and 
water fetched from the Kennet. Fos- 
brooke's Encyclopctdia, 1843, p. 651. 

" Upon Palm Sunday," says Carew, in 
hi* furvey of Cornwallj" p. 144, " at our 
Lady Nant's Well, at Little Colan, idle- 
lieaaed seekers resorted, with a palm 
crooe in one hand and a offering in the 
other. The offering fell to the priest's 
•hare, the cross they threw into the well, 
which, if it swamme, the party should 
ontlire that yeare; if it sunk, a short 
ensuing death was boded, and, perhaps, 
Boi altogether untruly, while a foolish 
conceyt of this halsenyug might the sooner 
belp it onwards." A correspondent of 
"Notes and Queries" obsen-es that "the 
farmers and labourers of this immediate 
neighbourhood (Winchester) have a com- 
mon idea that, from whatever quarter 
the wind blows for the most part on Palm 
Sunday, it will continue to blow from the 
lame quarter for the most part during 
the ensuing summer." In Gloucester- 
•hire there is a curious notion that if 
flowers are sown on Palm Sunday the 
seeds will become double. The Winter 
portion of many of the Romish service- 
book ends with JPalm Sunday, 

There was a superstition in Germany, 
accx>rding to Naogeorgus, that boughs 
of the palm (as they were called) 
MMMMed the property of protecting the 
bolders against storms and thunder. The 
Kossians (of the Greek Church) have a 
Tery solemn procession on Palm Sunday. 

Pancake-Bell.— This is rung on the 
morning of Shrove Tuesday, as a rule, 
in many parts (Newcastle-on-Tyne, York, 
Wrexham, Ac.) to give notice, that it is 
time to s^t the frying pans ready. The 
textoa generally expects a small fee for his 
trouble. At York, according to a tract 
quoted by Brand, the apprentices, Stc. 
exercised the privilege of going into the 
Cathedral at noon on Shrove Tuesday, 
and ringing the pancake bell. Dr. Lake, 
Bishop of Chichester, when he was trans- 
lated to York, endeavoured to put a stop 
to the practice, and the attempt nearly 
(ost him his life. " A Vindication of the 
Letter out of the North, concerning Bishop 



Lake's Declaration of hia dying in the 
belief of the Doctrine of Passive Obe- 
dience, &c." 

Pancake*.— Fosbrooke, in his "Bri- 
tish Monarchism," ii. 127, mentions that 
pancakes or crum-cakes, as they were 
called, were eaten at Barking Nunnery 
before the dissolution, and no doubt the 
custom was universal. It was usual to 
have them after cock-threshing on Shrovo- 
Tuesday. Selden, with his usual acute- 
ness, saw in the practice of eating of 
fritters, a vestige of " church works." 

Shakespear, in ' ' All's Well that ends 
Well," alludes to this well-known custom. 
It appears from Rowlev and Middleton's 
"World tossed at Tennis," 1620, that 
batter was used on Shrove-Tuesday at 
that time, no doubt for the purpose of 
making pancakes. In Gayton's " Festi- 
vous Notes upon Don Quixote," p. 99, 
speaking of Saneho Panzn'g having con- 
verted a cassock into a wallet, he observes : 
"It were serviceable after this greasie 
use for nothing but to preach at a carni- 
vale on Shrove-Tuesday, and to tosse 
pancakes in after tlie exercise." Poor 
Robin, in his " Almanack for 1677," in 
his observation on February, says, there 
will be " a full sea of pancakes and frit- 
ters about the 26th and 27th days," i.e. 
Shrove-Tuesday fell on the 27th — with 
these lines : 

" Pancakes are eat by greedy gut, 
And Hob and Madge run for the slut." 

In Goldsmith's day, eating pancakes 
was commonly practiso<l among the coun- 
try people, as he incidentally mentions (it 
any authority were wanted for such a 
thing) in his " Vicar of Wakefield." 

A learned foreigner thought that our 
taste for cock-throwing must proceed from 
temporary insanity, tiie result of eating 
pancakes. — Note to " Veille a la Cam- 
pagne, or the Siranel, a Tale," 1745, 
p. 16. The custom of frying pancakes 
(in turning of which in the pan there is 
usually a good deal of pleasantry in the 
kitchen), is still retained in many families 
of the better sort throughout the kingdom. 

Brand notes: "She that is noted for 
lying a-bed long, or any other miscarriage, 
hatli the fir.st pancake presented to her 
at Shrovetide or after cock-thresliing, 
which most commonly falls to the dog s 
share at last, for no one will own it their 
due." This latter part of the note is to 
illustrate the following lines : 

" Maids, fritters and pancakes ynow 

see ye make, 
I^t slut have one pancake for company 

sake." 

"Tossing the pancake" is a cost' 
too ancient and too' popular at Westn 
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8t«r School to be forgotten on Shrove Tues- 
day, and the traditions of the institution 
were accordingly duly observed. Shortly 
after twelve o'clock a small procession, 
headed by one of the Abbey vergers 
carrying a silver wand, and in which the 
cook, arrayed in white, holding in his 
right hand' a large frying-pan containing 
a newly made pancake, was a prominent 
figure, left the kitchen and advanced to 
the door of the great school. Knocking 
thrice, according to time-honoured cus- 
tom, the inquiry was made, "Who 
demands admittance," when the reply was 
given, "The cook. The bar whicii se- 
parates the upper from the lower school 
had in the moan time been drawn out, and 
all the boys were congregated behind the 
barrier. On admission the cook and his 
attendants advanced midway up the hall, 
and the former, whirling tlio frj-ing-pan 
three times round liis head, dexterously 
hurled the pancake amid the crowd of 
expectant youngsters, who scrambled for 
its possession. Master Guy Simonds, son 
of Captain 8imond."i, chief ofEcer of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, had the good 
fortune to secure the largest piece, and 
irametHntely ran off to the Deanery to 
claim the usual rewanl of a guinea. The 
cook became entitled to a similar sum. 
Dailu Telegraph, 27 Foh. IW',. 

From "The Westmorland Dialect," by 
A. Walker, 8vo. 179<>, it appears that 
cock-fighting and casting pancakes are 
still practiced on Shrove-Tueaday in that 
country. Thus p. 31 : " Whaar ther wor 
tae be cock-feightin, for it war Pankeak- 
Tuesday." And p. 35: "We met sum 
lads an la-sses gangin to kest their pan- 
keaks." A correspondent of " Notes and 
Cjueriei," writing from Hedon (?Hodon in 
Kent), observes: ' .-\11 the apprentices in 
the town, whose indentures terminate be- 
fore the return of the day, assemble in 
the belfry of the church, at eleven o'clock, 
and in turn toll the tenor bell for an 
hour ; at the sound of which all the house- 
wives in the parish commence frying pan- 
cakes. The sexton, who is present, 
receives a small fee from each lad." 2nd 
Series, v, 391. 

A kind of Pancake Feast, preceding 
Lent, was used in the Greek Church. 
whence we may probably have borrowed 
it with Pasche Kggs and other such like 
ceremonies. "The Russes," as Hakluyt 
tells us, " begin their Lent always eiRht 
weeks before Easter ; the first week they 
oat eggs, milk, cheese, and butter, and 
make great cheer with pancakes and tuch 
other thingfl." 

Parjfettor.— The artificer of de- 
rorate<l plaister-work. See Fnirhoit's 
Diclionary of Terms in Art, p. 329, and 
Hanlitt'B Livery Companiei, 1892, p. 690. 



Pariah Top. — .'V top bought for pub- 
llo exercise in a parish. See Nares in r. 
Otherwise known as a toicn-top, under 
which name it occurs in old plays. 

Parkers of BroM^sholms. — Thia 
family formerly enjoyed the distinction 
of being hereditary bowbearers of Bowland 
Forest under the Dukes of Buccleugh, and 
pos-sessed a valuable library long since 
dispersed. See Haclitt's Shakeipenr: 
Ilimsetf and hix Work, 2nd ed. 1903, p. 
171. In the old ballad poem of Adam 
Bel, 1536, William of Cloudesby, on being, 
pardoned, is made bowbearer to the 
King: — 

" I gyve the zviii. pens a daye. 
And my bowe shalt thou here, 
And ouer all the north countre« 
I make the chefe rydere." 

Parochial Perambulations— 

Bourne cites Spelman as deriving this 
custom from the times of the heathens, 
and that it is an imitation of the feast 
called Terminalia, which was dedicated to 
the God Terminus, whom they considered 
as the guardian of fields and landmarks, 
and the keeper-up of friendship and peace 
among men. The primitive custom used 
by Christians on this occasion was, for the 
people to accompany the bishop or some 
of tiie clergy into the fields, where litanies 
>>t're made, and (he mercy of God ira- 
pliFiivl, that he would avert the evils of 
ptuK le and pestilence, that he would send 
them Kood and seasonable weather, and 
give thein in due season the fruits of the 
earth. 

The woi-d Pnroehiii or Pari.ih anciently 
signified what we now call the Diocese of 
a bishop, In the early ages of the 
Chri.stinii Church, as kings founded cathe- 
dral.H, so great men founded parochial 
churches for the conversion of themselvea 
and their dependants ; the bounds of the 
parochial di^Hsion being commonly the 
same with those of the founder's juris- 
diction. Some foundations of this kind 
were as early as the time of Justinian 
the Emperor. Before the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, the parochial divisions in 
this kingdom were so far advanced, that 
every person might be traced to the parish 
to which he beTonKe<l. This appears by 
the canons published in the time of Edgar 
and Canute. The distinction of the 
parishes as they now .stand appears to have 
been settled before the Norman Conquest. 
In " Domesday Book " the parishes agree 
very near to the modern division. Cam- 
den tolls us that this kingdom was first 
divided into parishes by Honorius, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a.d. 636, and counts 
two thousand nine hundred and eightv- 
four parishes. The Lateran Council inaiie 
some such division as this. It compelled 
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man to 




pay tithes to his parish- 
iest. Men before that time payed them 
whom they pleased : but, without being 
rcastical, one might observe, that since 
en it haa hapoened th.at few, if they 
ukl be excused from doing it, would 
care to pav them at all. 

In the Injunctions made in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, it is ordered " that 
the curate, at certain and convenient 
places, shall admonish the people to give 
thanks to God, in the beholding of God's 
iienefits, for the increase and abundance 
W his fruits, saving the 103rd P.salm, &c. 
At which time the minister shall inculcate 
these, or such sentences, — ' Cursed be he 
which translateth the hounds and doles of 
his neighbours,' or such orders of prayers 
us ahall be hereafter." 

In the Churchwardens' Accounts of St. 
Margaret's Westminster, under various 
^eors, are several entries of moneys paid 
in account of spiced bread, wine, ale, 
r, fish, itc. for the Ascension Eve 
ceremony, including the Perambulation. 
The following is curious : 

"1556. 
"Item, paid for bread, wine, ale, and beer, 
upon the Ascension-Even and Day, against 
my Lord Abbott and his Covent cam in 
procession, and for strewing herbs the 
tanunc day, "s. Id." Lysons, in his " En- 
rirons." has quoted other entries from the 
l^urchwardens' Accounts of St. Marj' ot 
11, London, under 1682: 

£ s. d. 

"For fruit on Perambulation Day 1 
For points for two yeres . . . 2 10 0" 

The following extracts are from the 
^Churchwardens' Books of Chelsea : 
*• 1670. Spent at the Perambu- 
lation Dinner 3 10 

Given to the boys thot were 

whipt 4 

Paid for poynts for the boys . 2 0" 

The whipping or bumping of the boys was 
a general custom, not always limite<l to 
them, in order, as it was said, to impress 
the confines on the memory. 

In many manors a party, who are more 

ually on horseback than a-foot, proceed 

•nnually round the property, beating the 

'ounda; the crosses or other marks in- 

icatire of the limits of the estate, are, 

here it has become necessary, unturfed 

If unearthed for the occasion ; and at each 

|utlting point, one of the visitants is 

' amp«d smartly against the boundary- 

ne, or placed head downwards against 

or made to undergo ony penalty of the 

ind,_ which occurs at the moment, under 

oiu pretext of impressing the 

tion on his mind. The man who 

nimble, or has the best horse. 



stands the best chance of escape ; but as a 
rule everybody gets his share. A gentle- 
man well remembered returning black and 
blue from such an expedition ; in his case 
two or three sharp strokes with a riding 
whip across the shoulders had been ad- 
ministered to guard against forgetfulnosa. 
On the same occasion the clergj-mau of 
the parish, whose brother was afterwards 
a bishop, was taken off his horse, and 
literally laid upright on his hat : but no 
other violence was offered, out of respect 
to his cloth. 

Heath, in his "History of the Scilly 
Islands," tells us : " At Exeter, in Devon, 
the boys have an annual custom of' 
damniing-up the channel in the streets, 
at going the bounds of the several parishes 
in the city, and of splashing the water 
upon people passing uy." ' ' Neighbours 
as well as strangers are forced to com- 
pound hostilities, by giving the boya of 
each parish money to pass without duck- 
ing : each parish asserting its prerogative- 
in this respect," Wither writes:^ 

"That ev'ry man might keep his owne- 
possessions, 

Our fathers ua'd, in reverent pro- 
cessions. 

With zealous prayers, and with praiae- 
full cheere. 

To walke their parish-limits once a 
yea re : 

And well known© markes (which sac- 
rilegious hands 

Now cut or breake) so bortl'red out their 
lands, 

That ev'ry one distinctly knew his owner 

And many brawles, now rife, were thea 
unknowne." 
Emblems, 1635, p. 161. 

In Michael Wodde's " Dialogue," 1.554, 
signat. D 8, we read: " What s-iy ye to- 
procession in Oang-daies, when Sir John 
saith a Go.spel to our come fieldes. 
Olivrr. .\b for your Latine Gospels read 
to the corne, I am sure the come under- 
staiideth as much as you, and therefore- 
hath us much profit by them as ye have, 
that is to sni, none at al." What is re- 
late<l on this head in the life of Richard 
Hooker, is extremely interesting: "He 
would by no means omit the cu.stoniary 
time of procession, persuading all, both 
rich and poor, if they desircS tlie pre- 
servation of love and their parish righta 
and liberties, to accompany him in his 
perambulation : and most did so : in which 
pernmbulation he would usually express 
more pleasant dLscmirse than "at other 
times, and ivould then alw.-iys drop some 
loving and facetious ob.servations, to be 
remembered ngain.st the next year, es- 
pecially by the boys and young people: 
still inclining them, and all his preeent- 
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parishioners, to meekiwn, and mutual 
kindnesses and love ; because love thinks 
iiot evil, but covers a multitude of in- 
irmities." In Herbert's "Country 
Parson," 1652, p. 157, we are told : "The 
«ountrey parson is a lover of old customs, 
if thev be good and harmlosse. Particu- 
Jarly ne loves procession, and maintains 
it, because there are contained therein 
iour manifest advantages. First, a 
blessing of God for the fruits of the field. 
2. Justice in the preservation of the 
bounds. 3. Charitie in loving, walking, 
jind neighbourly accompanying one an- 
other, with reconciling of differences at 
that time, if there be any. 4. Mercie, in 
relieving the poor by a liberal distribution 
and largess, which at that time is or ought 
to be used. Wherefore he exacts of alfto 
be present at the perambulation, and those 
that withdraw and sever themselves from 
it he mislikes, and reproves as unchari- 
-table and un-neighbourly ; and, if they 
will not reforme, presents them." 

Aubrev, in his " Kemaines of Gentilisme 
and JuJaisme," says: "In CheKhire, in 
Mr. N. Kent's grandmother's time, when 
they went in perambulation, they did 
-blesse the springs, i.e. they did read a 
Ghoepell at them, and did believe the 
water was the better:" to this account in 
the MS. is added in pencil : "On Rogation 
^lavs the Gospells were read in the corn- 
fietds here in England untill the Civill 
Warrs." In the parish of St. James, 
Westminster, at a vestry held in 1687, the 
.eipences of the Perambulation of Bound- 
aries were limited to £10, and comprised 
bread, cheese, beer, and farthings and 
points for the boys. 

On Lord Derby's Westmoreland estate 
the ancient customs-observed only once in 
a cetitiiry — of walking the boundary took 
place in 1902. Halts were made along the 
16 miles of route, and sports held, con- 
sisting of wrastling. tugs-of-war, Ac, and 
at various points a barrel of ale and bread 
and cheese was provided. At the close the 
party, niiinbenng several hundreds, ad- 
journed to the hall, where a bullock had 
been roasted whole, and there were more 
sports. 

At Oxford, Ht thin time, the little 
crosses cut in the stones of buildings, to 
denote the division of the parishes, are 
whitened with <hntk. Great numbers of 
boys, with peeled willow rods in their 
hands, accompany the minister in the 
procession. See Gospel Oak and IToIrcr- 
hampton. 

Googe in his version of " Naogeorg:u8," 
1570, says: 

" Now comes the day wherein they gad 
abrade, with crosse in their hande. 

To bounde.s of every field, and round 
about their neighbours lande." 



And he insinuates that thev sometimes Bt« 
and drunk so plentifully that they forgot 
the great business of the day, and left 
the cross behind them. 

Parsley.— Coles tells us that "Pars- 
ley was bestowed upon those that overcame 
in the Grecian games, in token of vic- 
tory." So also Bartholomeus, " Da 
proprietatibus Rerum," lib. xvii. fol. 249, 
" De Apio. Somtyme victours had gar- 
londes of it, as Isidore sayth Libro xvii. 
Hercules made hym fvrste garlondes of 
this herbe." It is similarly introduced in 
Greene's " Second part of Conny -catch- 
ing," 1592, sign, n 4 verso. At Islip, in 
Oxfordshire, the transplantation of par- 
sley is considered inauspicious. 

Parslooa, Kaaex— See Eeadltu 
Steedt of Eaddon. 

Pasch t.gg». — Comp. a good note in 
Nares, Glossary, 1859, in v, 

Pa«»a|CO.— A game at dice, des- 
cribed by Nares and II alii well. Supposed 
to be the same as the French passe-diz. 
But an earlier authority than the two 
writers above named cite for this amuse- 
ment is the interlude of the World and the 
Child, 1522, where we read : 

" Yea, and we shall be right welcome, 

I dare well say, 
In East Cheap for to dine ; 
And then we will with Lombards at 

passage play. 
And at the Pope's Head sweet wine 
assay — " 
Shnkespcnr: Himself and his work, by W. 
C. Hailitt, 1903, p. 148 ; Harlitt's Dodsley. 
xi. 431. 

Paasamezzo, Passlngr-Mea- 
•uroi or Pasaa-measure. — A slow 
dance, often mentioned by early writers. 
See Halliwell in v. 

PaaslnsTi SaunclnSf or Soul 
Bell. — The ceremony of tolling a bell on 
this occasion was not only not as ancient 
as the use of bells, but the latter were ori- 
ginally employed for secular as well as 
ecclesiastical purposes, having been during 
centuries substitutes for clocks. It was 
only at a comparatively later date that 
they came into use as signals to convene 
the people to their public devotions. It 
has more probably been an after-invention 
of superstition. Thus praying for the 
dying was added to praying for the dead. 

Wheatley, in his "Illustration of the 
Book of Common Prayer," 1741, apolo- 
gizes for our retaining this ceremony : 
"Our Church," says he, "in imitation 
of the saints in former ages, calls on the 
minister and others, who are at hand, to 
assist their brother in his last extremity. 
In order to this she directs that when any 
one is passing out of this life, a bell should 
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b« tolled," fto. It ie called from thence 
iIm Passing Bell. C. sxii, sect. 6. 

" Th© Passing Bell," says Grose, "was 
aatiently rung for two purposos : one to 
beapeak the prayers of all good Christians, 
for a soul just departing ; the other, to 
driT« awav the evil spirits who stood at 
the b«d's toot, and about the house, ready 
to seize their prey, or at least to molest 
and terrify the soul in its passage : but 
by the ringing of that bell (ror Durandus 
informs us evil spirits are much afraid of 
bells.) they were liept aloof: niid the soul, 
like a hunted hare, gained t)ie start, or 
had what is by sportsmen oalle<l law. 
Hence, perhaps, exclusive of the ad- 
ditional labour was occasional the liigh 
price demanded for tolling the greatest 
bell of the church ; for that, being hinder. 
the evil spirits must go farther off, to be 
clear of its sound, by which the poor Soul 
cot so much more the start of thoni : 
besides, being heard farther off, it would 
likewise procure the dying man a greater 
number of prayers. This dislike of spirits 
to bells is mentioned in the Golden 
Ivegend." 

Douce was inclined to think that the 
passing bell was originally intended to 
drive away any demon that might seek to 
take possession of the sf>ul of the deceased. 
In the cuts to those Jlorw which contain 
the Service of the Dead, several devils are 
waiting for this purpose in the chamber 
of the dying man, to whom the priest is 
administering extreme unction. He adds: 
" It is to hoped that this ridiculous custom 
will never he revived, which lias most 
probably been the cause of sending many 
a good soul to the other world before its 
time: nor can the practice of tolling bells 
for the dead be defended upon any prin- 
ciple of common sense, prayers for the 
dead being contrary to the Articles of our 
Religion." In Catholic times here it lins 
been customary to toll the Passing Bell at 
sll hours of the night as well as by dav : 
a* the Bubsenuent extract from the 
Chnrchwardens Account for the parish 
of Wolchureh, 1526, proves: "Item, the 
clerke to have for tnllynge of the passynge 
belle, for manne, womanne, or childes, xi 
it be in the dav, iiijd. Item, if it bo fn 
the night, fur the same viijd." Bede con- 
tends that this bell, contrary to the present 
custom, should be tolled before the per- 
son's departure, that good men might give 
bun their prayers, adding, that, if they do 
no good to the departing sinner, they at 
laaat evince the disinterested charity of 
the parson that prefers them. Lib. iv., 
r. ffl. Dorandus says in his Rationale: 

Aliqao moriente Campanae debent pul- 
>»ri, at Populus hoc audiens oret pro 
tUo." 

The peel of the church-bell, prescribed 



by the Canonists, was thought indispen- 
sable to the translation of the soul of a 
dead person, and as an unbaptized infant 
could not receive this rite, the parents 
were haunted by the fear, that the soul 
of the departed would not tjuit the body. 
It is scarcely necessary to remind the 
reader of the almost invariable craving 
which persons in articulo mortis manifest 
for abundance of fresh air, and for a place 
near the open window. Tho motive is 
obviiiiis enough, and can have no afhnity 
with the custom which prevailed very 
widely at one time of throwing the window 
and door open, immediately after death, 
that the libcrnte<l soul might properly 
pass. In an old English Homily for Tri- 
nity Sunday, occurs : " The foinme of the 
Trinity, was founded in nianiie, that wa.s 
.Yduiii iitir foretiulir, of earth mm personne, 
and Eve of .tdnni the secuiido persone ; 
and of them both wa.s tho third persone. 
.Vt the deth of a manne three bellis shuld»< 
be ronge, ns his kuyll, in worcheppo of 
the Trinetee, and for a womanne, who 
was the secumle persone of tho Trinetee, 
two bellis should be ningen." 

In " The Sheeplieards description of 
Lone." by Sir W. Raleigh, in " Englands 
Helicon," ICOO, are the following lines, 
in which tho Passing Bell is termed 
the Suunciiig Bell : 

'• Mrlihriif. .Sheep heard, whats Loue, 1 

pray thee telll' 
Fauitas. It is that fountaine, and that 

welt, 
Whore pleasure and repentance dwell. 
It is perhaps tlint siuiiuing liell, 
That toles all into he;ivieii or hell, 
.\nd this is Loue as I heurd tell." 
In Tl>r Meeting of Uiillniilx itt tin Orili- 
itinjt, 11)04, it is called the Saunce Bell, 
where Signior Straniazoon says : " Stoote, 
the msul butchir, squeukes .shriller then the 
Kaunco Bell at Westrainster." As for 
the title of " Soul Bell," ns that bell is 
sometimes called, which they toll after a 
person's breath is out, if they mean by 
It that it is a call upon us to pray for the 
soul of the deceased person, I know not 
how the Church of England can be de- 
fended against the charge of those who, 
in this instance, would seem to tax us 
with praying for the dead. See Bishop 
Hall's " .\pology against the Brownists. 
" We call them," says the Bishop, ibid, 
p. 5<i8, " Soul Bells, for that they signify 
the departure of the soul, not for that they 
help the passage of the soul." — Bourne. 
I 'The following is a description of a 
I Funeral or Dead Peale : "It being cu»- 
j tomary not only in this City of London, 
I upon the death of any person that is a 
I member of any of the honourable Societies 
I of Ringers therein, (but likewise in most 
I countries and towns in England, not only 
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a fellow-feeling of their common mor- 
tality." I find the following in the Wor- 
cester Articles of Visitation, 1662: "Doth 
the parish clerk or sexton take care to 
admonish the living, by tolling of a 
passing-bell of anv that are dying, thereby 
to meditate of their own deaths, and to 
commend the other's weak condition to 
the mercy of Godi'" In similar Articles 
for the Diocese of St. David in the same 
year, I read as follows: " Doth the parisli 
clerk, or sexton, when any person is pass- 
ing out of this life, upon notice being 
given him thereof, toll a oell, as hath been 
accustomed, that the neighbours may 
thereby be warned to recommend the dying 
person to tiie grace and fnvour of GodP" 

Among the many objections of the 
Brownists, it is laid to the charge of the 
Church of England, that though we deny 
the doctrine of Purgatory and teach the 
contrary, yet how well our practice suit* 
with it may be considered in our ringing 
of hallowed bells for the soul. Pennant 
says: that in the 18th century the Passing 
Bell was punctually sounded. " I mention 
this," he says, "because idle niceties have. 
in great towns, often caused the disuse. It 
originated before the Reformation, to give 
notice to tho priest to do the last duty 
of extreme unction to the departing per- 
son, in case he hod no other admonition. 
The canon (67) allows one short peal after 
death, one other before the funeral, and 
one other after the funeral. The second is 
still in use, and is a single bell 
solemnly tolled. The third is a merry 
peol, rung at the request of tho relations: 
as if, Scythian like, they rejoiced at the 
escape of the departed out of this trouble- 
some world. 

"Bede, speaking of the death of the Ab- 
bess of St. Hilda, tells us, that one of the 
sisters of a distant monastery, as she was 
weeping, thought she heard the well-known 
sound of that bell which called them to 
prayers, when any of them had departed 
this life. The abbess had no sooner heard 
this, than she raised all the sisters and 
called them into the church, where she 
exhorted them to pray fervently, and sing 
a requiem for the soul of their mother. 
Lib. IV, C. 23. 

In Hooper's " Funeral Oration," 1649. 
occurs this singular passage: "Theyr 
reme<lyes be folyslie and to be mocked at, 
as the ryngynge of belles, to ease the 
payne of the dead wythe other :" as if 
the purpose of tolling the Pas.sing Bell has 
heen intended to give an easy passage to 
the dying person. The following passaee 
is from Vernon : "If they shoulde tolle 
theyr belles (as they did in good Kynge 
Fklwardes dayes) when any bodye is draw- 
ing to his ende and departinge out of 
this worlde, for to cause all menne to pray* 
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unto God fur him, that of his accustomed ^ 
goodnecse and mercye, he should vouch- I 
•ale to rec«av« him uuto lus mercye, , 
forgevin(;e him all his sinnes: Tlieir ring- 
imge shuld have better appearance and 
ihuuld l»e more conformable to the auu- 1 
ciente Catholicke Churche." JIunting of 
Funjatory to Dialh, IStil, fol. 00. 

In Birrel's " Diary," is the following 
curious entry : "1566. The 2.5 of Oci ober, 
vord came to the touno of Edinburghe, 
frome the Queine, y* her Majestie wes 
deadly seike, and desyrit y* bells to be 
runge, and all y* peopill to resort to y* 
kirk to pray fur her, for she wes so seike 
that none lipned her life." Fragm. of 
Scotish History, 1796. There is, as may 
be supposed, no want of literary allusions 
to the present topic. 

There is a pasKage in Shakespear's 
'• Henry the Fourth," 1000, which proves 
that our poet has not been a more accurate 
observer of nature than of the manners 
and customs of his time: 

" And his tongue 

Sounds ever after as a sullen bell 

Remeraber'd knelling a departing 
friend." 
In Heywood's " Rape of Lucrece," first 

f)rinte«i in 1008, Vuleriiis says: "Nay if 
le be dying, as I could wish he were, I'le 
ring out his fuuerall peale, and this it is: 
"Come lift and harke, 

I The bell doth towle, 

For some but now 
Deporting soule. 
.\nd was not that 
Some ominous fowle, 
The batt, the night- 
Crow, or screech-owle. 
To these I heare 
The wild wolfe howle 
In this black night 
That seems to skowle. 
All these my black- 
Booke shall in-rowle. 
For hark, still, still. 
The bell doth towle, 
For Kome but now 
Departing sowle." 
Fuller writes : " Hearing a Passing- 
Bell, I prayed that the sick man might 
have, through Christ, a safe voyage to 
his long home. Afterwards 1 understood 
that the party was dead some hours before ; 
And, it seems in some places of London, 
the tolling of the bell is but a preface of 
course to the ringing it out. Bells are 
better silent than thus telling lyes. What 
is this but giving a safe nlnrme to men's 
devotions, to make them to be ready armed 
with their prayers for the assistance of 
•uch who have already fought the good 
fight, yea and gotten the conquest? Not 
to say that men's charity hereio may be 



suspected of superstition in praying for 
the dead." Good thoughts in Wome 
Times, 1647, p. 2. Zouch says: "The 
Soul-bell was tolle«l before the departure 
of a person out of life, as a signal for 
good men to offer up ther prayers for the 
dyin^. Hence the abuse commenced of 
praying for the dead. He is citing 
Donne's Letter to Wotton in verse : 

"And thicken on you now, as prayers 

ascend 
To Heaven on troops at a good man's 

Passing Bell." 

-Walton's Lives, 1790, p. 144. 

"Ring out your belles, let mourning 

shewes be spread. 
For Loue is deao." 

— Eniihiiuh Helicon, 1600. 

" Make me a straine speake groaning 

like a bell. 
That t^owles departing soules." 

— Maiston's Works, 1633, sign, d 5 verso. 

"Hark, hark! what noise is this; a 

Passing Bell, 
That doth our own fate in an others 

tell." 
Sparke's Scinfilhila AUaris, 1652. 

There is a proverb : 

" When thou dost hear a toll or kuell, 
Then think upon thy Passing Bell." 

Conip. Capuit-Bell. 

In Copley's " Wits, Fits, and Fancies," 
1595, we find that the Passing Bell was 
antiently rung while the person was dying. 
" A gentleman l.ving very sicke abed, 
heard a. Passing Bel! ring out, and said 
unto his physition, tell me Maister Doctor, 
is yonder mu.sicke for my dancing?" 
Again, concerning " The ringing out at 
the burial," is ttis anecdote: "A rich 
churle ond a begger were buried, at one 
time, in the same church-yard, and the 
belles rung out amaine for the mieer : 
Now, the wise-acre his son and executor, 
to the end of the worfde might not thinke 
thot ul! that ringing was for the begger, 
but for his father, hyred a trumpetter to 
stand all the ringing-while iu the belfrie, 
and betweene every peale to sound his 
trumpet, and pnK'laime aloude and say : 
Sirres, this next peale is not for R. but 
for M.-iister N. his father." 

Distinction of rank was preserved in th« 
North of England in the tolling of the 
Soul Bell. A high fee annexed excludes 
the common people and appropriates to 
the death of persons of consequence tha 
tolling of the great bell in each church 
on this occasion. There, too, a bell is 
tolled, and sometimes chimes are rung, a 
little before the burial, and while they are 
conducting the corpse to church. They 
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April. I know not why these ritea were 
confined in the calendar to the 12th of 
March, aa the moveable feast and fasta 
are not noted there. Perhaps Passion 
Sunday might fall on the 12th of March, 
the year the calendar was written or 
printed in. However that be, one cannot 
doubt of their having belonged to what 
Durandus calls Passion Sunday. 

In Randal Holmes' " Academy of Ar- 
mory and Blazon," 1C88, p. 130, 1 find tli* 
foUowiiiK : "Carlo Sunday is the second 
Sunday before Easter, or the fifth Sunday 
from Shrove Tuesday." Marshal, in hia 
"Observations on the Saxon Gospels." 
elucidates the old name (CareJ of thi» 
Sunday in Lent. He tells us tnat "the 
Friday on which Chri.st was crucified i» 
called, in German, buth Gute Freytag and 
Carr Fryetag." That the word Karr 
signifies a satisfaction for a fine or 
penalty ; and that Care, or Carr Sunday, 
was not unknown to the English in hii* 
time, at least to such as lived among old 
peonlB in the country. 

The " Popish Kingdom " of Naogeorgtis, 
as translated by Oooge, 1570, has the 
following summary for Care or Passion 
Sunday : 

" Now comes the Sunday forth, of thi» 

same groat and holy fast : 
Here doth the Pope the shriven blesae, 

absoluing them nt last 
From all their sinnes; and of the .fewes 

the law he doth allow, 
As if the power of God had not sufficient 

beno till now : 
Or that the law of Moyscs here were 

still of force and might, 
In these same happio dayes. ivhen Christ 

doth raiciie with heavenly light. 
The boyos n-jtli roptis of straw doth frame 

an vgly monster here. 
And call him death, whom from the 

towne, with prowd and solemne 

chere. 
To hilles and valloyes they conuey, and 

villages thereby. 
From whence they stragling doe returne, 

well beaten commonly. 
Thus children also beare, with spearej, 

their cracknelles round about. 
And two they haue, whereof the one is 

called sommer stout, 
Appnrutde all in greeue, and drest in 

ynuthfnil fine arraye ; 
The other Wintor, clai in mouse, with 

heare all hoare and graye : 
These two togither fight, of which the 

pal me doth Sommer get. 
From hence to meate tliey go, and all 

with wine their wistlcs wet. 
The other toyes that in this time of holly 

fastes appeare, 
I loth to toll, nor order like, is used 

every wheare." 
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Fatriek's Day, St.— St. Patrick is 

aantiaiied in th« " Prophecy of St. Ber- 

ch»a," A.». 1004-7 : 

" EriD shall not be without a wise one 

Aft«r Bridget aud Patrick of great 

deeds." 

This is Mr. Skene's translation of the 
ohgiBal Irish in his edition of the "Chrooi- 
tle« of the Picta and Scots," 1867. He 
Km there also given extracts from J Dec- 
line's Life (llUo), and from what is 
(snerally known as the " Vita Tripartita." 
There ar« several later hiagrapliies. 

The shamrock is said to be worn by the 
Irish, dpon the anniversary of this saint, 
(or the following reason. When the saint 
preeched the gospel to the pagan Irish, he 
Ulustrat«d the doctrine of tho Trinity by 
dkowing them a trefoil, or three-loaved 
grata vith one stalU, which operating to 
their con^ictiun, the shamrock, which is 
4 bundle of this grass, was ever after- 
wards worn upon this Saint's anniversary 
to commemorate the event. Spenser, in 
hi» " View of the State of Ireland," 1598, 
(peaking of "these late warres or Mouri- 
rter," before "a most rich aiiJ plontifull 
coontrey, full of corne and cattle," says, 
the inhabitauts wore reduced to such 
distress that, ''if they found a plot of 
watercr«sses or shamrocks there, they 
dijeked as to a feast for the time." 

Jones tells us that " St. Patrick, the 
Apostle of Ireland, is said to be the son 
<if Calphurnius and Concha. He was born 
in Pembrokeshire (or rather Carnan-on- 
sbire) about the j-ear 373. Hi.M original 
Welsh name was Macnwyn, aud his ec- 
<-leaiastical name of Patricius was given 
him by Pope Cclestine, when he con- 
secrated him a birdiop, and .sent liim 
TTiisaoner into Ireland, to convert the 
Irish, in 433. When St. Patrick landed 
near Wicklow, the inhabitants were 
T^aidj to stone him for attempting 
aa innovation in the religion of their 
ancestors. He requested to be heard, and 
explained unto them that God is an omni- 
potent, sacred spirit, who created heaven 
aod earth, and that the Trinity is con- 
tained in tho Unity : but they were 
reluctant to give credit to his word.". St. 
Patrick, therefore, plucked a trefoil from 
■the ground, and eTpostulate<l with the 
Hibernians : Is it not as possible for the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as for these 
three leaves to grow upon a single st,i)k. 
Then the Irish were immediately cun- 
rinoed of their error, and were solemnly 
Kaptised br St. Patrick." The British 
l>ruids and Bards had an extraordinary 
veneration for the number three. 

" Between May Doy and harvest," ob- 
n erre a Sir H. Piers, •' butter, new cheese 
aod cards, and shamrocks, are the food of 
the meaner sort all this season." Shir- 



ley's play of "St. Patrick for Ireland," 
16411, inoiely relates tho first landing of the 
Saint in Ireland and the introduction of 
Christianity into that country. A second 

gart was announced, but does not seem to 
ave been produced. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, in 1844, devoted 
to the singular subject of St. Patrick's 
Purgatory a small octavo volume ; and it 
will be unnecessary therefore to dwell upon 
it at any length here : but il may be 
nioiitioned thot an ancient French fabliau 
exists, foTimled on this tradition, and is 
in.serted in Le Grcnd's Collection, from 
which it was transferred to a little volume, 
puljlishetl in 1786, under tho title of "Tales 
of the Twelfth niid Thirteenth Ojnturios." 
.\n early Kngli.sh nietiical version, called 
" Owniii Miles," is preseived in the Auch- 
inleck M.S., and was printed (with a few 
other pieces from the same source) in 1837. 
Tho account which Henry Jones, Bishop 
of Clogher, givc.'j of this place in his tract 
of 1C47, coiiveys a poor idea of its condi- 
tion and character. He describes it as "a 
bcggiirly hole." 

Perhaps one of the most complete sum- 
maries of the St. Patrick's Purgatory 
literature is that given by Turnbull in 
his Introduction to tlie Viaioiis of Tundale, 
88, 1843. But comp. Hazlitt's Handbook, 
432, 447. 616, and Bihl. Coll. i, 323, 402, 
ii, ti06. iii, 305, iv, 79, 180. About 14!>.'. 
one Wilhelni von Honieck pri!ite<l at 
Monimin?en and addressed to the Duke 
of Wiirtemburg a poem De Purijatoriu 
ithii Patricij. A copy is in the Huth 
library. 

In " Overbury's Characters," when des- 



cribing a foot^man, he says. 



'Ti.-i 



impossible to draw his picture to the life, 
cause a man must take it as he's running '. 
only this, horses are usually let bloud on 
St. Steven's Day : on St. Patrick's hu 
takes rent, and is drencht for all the yoaru 
after." M. Solverte, in his work on tho 
"Occult Sciences," 1843, quotes Gervaso 
of Tilbury, for the legend that to do hom- 
age to a saint revered in Ireland (St. 
Patrick) the fish rise from tho sea on tho 
day of his festival, pass in procession 
boforo his altar, and then disappear. M. 
Salverto accounts for this superstition bv 
supposing tliat it originated in the annunl 
shoals of herring, mackerel, and tunny on 
the coast in tho spring, in the neighbour- 
hfKxl of the church dedicated to the Saint. 
But this hypothesis in not extremely 
plausible. 

The usages in London associated with 
this anniversary are yet maintained. The 
following is from the Globe newspaper of 
March 17, 1807: ■ 
I "To-day being St. Patrick's Day, the 
band of the Coldstream Guards, which • 
duty with the detachment of the regim 
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.'s Guard in Lon- 

selectiou of Irish 

Goartyard of St, James's 

muroing during the cere- 

of rimniring the guard. Earlier in 

\i.y ituiuers and fifers of the 

irUs at Chelsea Barracks 

* umubor of Irish airs. Sprigs of 
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^ijj^'i I the font for ordinary 
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>< tM beyiyr knones his 
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.:ii and of the Civil War 
■mot eutitUvi ; TAc .Ucrf- 
111 (>rifiiiarir, or, the 
ItHU. The Puritan 
- ' tin |iamphleteers, 
> their contempt 

nw." KW, sig- 
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:|>.tii.v wulkiiig in tlie 
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■ What Inyinge 
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one time, 
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■ Ik> lawyer, 
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ideot, the ruffian, the cheater, the puritan, 
the cut^throat, the liyo men, the low -men, 
the true man, and the thiefe : of all trades 
and profe-ssions some, of all count ryes 
some, Tlius while.<it devotion kneeles at 
her prayers, doth profanation waike under 
her nose in contempt of religion." Comp. 
Duke UumphTcij, 

Paul's Day, St.— (Jan. 25). In the 
Roman Calendar it is called Dies 
^gyptiacua (an unlucky day.) But no 
explanation soems ever to have been 
otfered of the origin of this opinion or 
feeling, and the same may be said of the 
statement which follows. Hospinian tella 
us that it is a critical day with the vulgar, 
indicating, if it be clear, abundance of 
fruits; it windy, foretelling wara; it 
cloudy, the pestilence ; if rainy or snowy, j 
it prognosticates dearness and scarcity : 
according to the old Latin verses, thus 
translated in Bourne -. 

" If St. Paul's Day be fair and clear, 
It doth be(ide a happy year; 
If blustering winds do blow aloft, 
Then wars will trouble our realm fult 

oft; 
And if it chance to snow or rain, 
Then will be dear all sorts of grain." 

Willsford, in his " Nature's Secrets," p. 
145, gives the verses as follows : 

" If St. Paul's Day be fair and clear. 
It does betide a happy year ; 
But if it chance to snow or rain, 
Then will be dear all kinds of grain: 
If clouds or mi.sts do dark the skie, 
Great store of birds and beasts shall die ; 
And if the winds do fly aloft. 
Then wars shall vex the kingdome oft." 

Mach^n the Diarist notices the annual 

firocession to St. Paul's on January 25, 
557-8. " There was," says he, " a goodly 
procession at St. Paul's. There was a 

Eriest of every parryclie of the d;^068ea of 
ondun, with a cope, and tfie bishop of 
LoiiJun wayreng ys myter; and after cam 
a fat buck, and ys bed with the homes 
homo a-pone a baner-pole, and xl homes 
blohyug a-for the boke and be-hynd." 
This custom originated in 1375 under 
circumstances which are fully detailed in 
the " Book of Days." 

Knight in his Life of Eratmus, 1726, 
notices thi.s custom of bringing in proce«- 
sion into the church the head of a deer, 
fixetl on tlie top of a long spear or pole, 
"with the whole company blowing Hunter* 
Horns in a sort of hideous manner ; and 
with thi.<! rude pomp they go up to the 
High Altar, and offer it there. You would 
think them all the mad Votaries of 
Diana." In relation to this usage it i» 
best to refer to the tenure of the land nt 
Westlee in Essex, as the offering seeina 
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to hare b««ii connected with the grant 
made to Sir William Le Baud by the 
canons of St. Paul's. 3 Edward I. 

Paul'* Evil, St.— A name given to 
the falling sickness. 

Paul's Pitcher-Day.— {Jan. 24). 
This is a red letter day, as the late Mr. 
Couch of Bodmin pointed out, among the 
Cornish tinners. His words are these: — • 
'The first red-letter day in the tinner's 
calendar is Paul's Pitcher-day, or the eve 
of Paul's Tide (January 24th). It is 
marked by a very curious and inexplicable 
custom, not only among tin-streamers, but 
also in the mixed mining and agricultural 
town and neighbourhood of BcMlmiu, nnd 
among the sea-faring population of Pad- 
■tow. The tinner's mode of observing it 
ia as follows: — On the day before the 
Feast of St. Paul, a water-pitcher is set 
np at a convenient distance, and pelted 
wtth stones until entirely demolished. 
The men then leave their work, and ad- 
journ into a neichbonring ale-house, where 
a new pitcher, nought to replace the old 
one, is successively filled and emptied, and 
the evening is given up to merriment and 
misrule. On inquiry whether some dim 
notion of the origin and meaning of this 
custom remained among those who still 
keep it up, I find it getierally held to be 
an ancient festival intended to celebrate 
the day when tin was first turned into 
metal, — in fact, the discovery of smelting. 
It is the occasion of a revel, in which, as 
an old streamer observee, there is an 
open rebellion against the water-drinking 
system which is enforced upon them whilst 
at work." 

The custom of observing Foul's Pitcher 
ight, is probably half-forgotten even in 
mwall at the present time, where many 
the ancient provincial usages have been 
ffered to die out; hut Mr. Couch found 
it in full vigour so recently as 1850. The 
boys of Bodmin parade the town with 
pitchers, and into every house where the 
door can be opened, or has been inodvert- 
«atly left so, tiiey hurl a " Paul's pitcher." 
Punishing the youngsters is very much 
like the .story of Mrs. Glasse ond the hare : 
Brst catch them. The urchins cry, as they 
throw the pitcher : 

" Paul's eve, 

And here's a heave." 

ori^n of the practice has not been 
at«d ; it is doubtful whether it will ever 
be discovered. The author of the fore- 
going distich does not .seem to have 
poaaessed a very poetical or mu.sical ear. 
Paul's Stump, St.— In Bagford's 
day (1714), a poet near Billingsgate was 
known as St. Paul's Stump, and it was 
an usage which had grown oosolete even at 
Uiat time, for the porters who plied there 
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to invite every passenger to kiss the post, 
whereupon, if ho complied, they gave him 
a name, and he was to choose one of them 
for his godfather; but upon his refusal, 
he was bumped against tlie post. Leland's 
"Collectanea," ed. 1770, p. Ixxvi. 

PaXa — A tablet or disc of wood, metal, 
ivory, or glass used in the service of the 
church both in England and abroad as a 
means of passing the kiss of peace from 
the priest (representing Christ) to the 
congregation. The pax occurs in the Eng- 
lish ritual as for bacK as the 13th century. 
Antiqiianj, July, 1897. Conip. Nnptinl 
Uiagcs. 

Pax-cake.— A cake distributed in 
former times on Palm Sunday at Lellock 
Church, Hampshire. 

Pearle. — Jamieson defines peorie. 
"that instrument of piny used by bnj!) 
in Scotland, which in England is called a. 
peg-top." It seems to have been nam«l 
from its exact resemblance to a pear. 
The humming-top of England is in Scot- 
land denominated o French pearie, 
probably as having been originally im- 
ported from France. In Boyer's Diction- 
ary, " faire une ecole" is rendered "to 
be pegged." 

Peascod Wooing:. — Grose tells us 
that a " scalding of peas is a custom in the 
North of boiling the common grey peas in 
the shell, and eating them with butter and 
' salt, first shelhng them. .V beau, .shell 
and all, is put into one of the pea-pod.s : 
I whoever gets this bean is to be Erst mar- 
ried." I? a young woman, while she is 
shelling peas, meets with a pod of nine, 
the first young man who crosses the 
threshold afterwards is to be her husband. 

In the "Whitby Glossary," quoted by 
AtkiiLson, this is called pea-scalding, and 
is described as " a kind of popular fcHti- 
vity, at which green peas scolded, or 
slightly boiletl with their pods on, are the 
mail) dittli. Being set on the table in the 
midst of the party, each person dips his 
peascod in a common cup of butter and 
salt, made fluid by the heat of the steam- 
ing mass, and extracts the peas by the 
agency of his teeth." Heywood, in his 
" Fayr Mayde of the Exchange," l(j<)7, 
intr(xlucos a scene in front of the Cripple 
of Fanchurch's shop, and makes one of 
the characters say : 

" Now for my true loves handkercher I 

these flowers 
.Are pretty toys, are very pretty toys. 
Oh, but raethinks the peascod would du 

better. 
The peascod and the blossom wonderful ! 



But here's the question — whether my 
lore, or no, 
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Will seem contentP Ay, there the game 

doth go ; 

And yet I'll pawn my head he will ap- 
plaud 

The peasicod and the flow'r, my pretty 
choice. 

For what is he, loving a thing in heart, 

Loves not the counterfeit, tho' made bv 
Art?" 

Perhaps this is the oldest alUision to 
the belief of our ancestors, that the 
divination by the peaacod was an infidlible 
criterion in love affairs. Browne, in his 
'■ Pastorals," 1014, says : 

"The peascod greene, oft with no little 

toyle. 
He'd seek for in the fattest fertil'st 

soile, 
.\nd rend it from the staike to bring it 

to her, 
And in her bosom for acceptance wooe 

her." 

In "As You Like It," Touchstone htt.s 
these observatiims put into his moulli : 
" I remember, when I was in love, I broke 
my sword upon a stone, and bid him take 
that for coming ani^lit to Jane Smile : 
niid I remember the kissing of her batlet, 
and tbe cow'a dugs that her pretty chopp'ti 
lionds had inilkxl : and I remember tho 
wooing of a peascod instead of her ; from 
whom I took two cods, and giving her 
them again, said, with weeping tears, 
wear these for my sake." This super- 
stition is also illustrated by Gav, in his 
"Pastorals;" and tliere are .still persons 
who pvit faith in its efficacy. In the North 
of England and in Scotland, it is, or was, 
a custom to rub with penstraw a girl to 
whom her Inver had not been true. In 
Du>von.shire there is a proverb: 

" Winter time for shoeing: 
Peascod time for wooing." 

Peeping: Tom of Coventry.— 

See Halhwell in v. and Wnrwirl; <'a.tllr 
iitiil H.1 EiirU, by Lady Warwick, 1(K13, eh. 
iv. The story of Peeping Tom appears to 
have been an aftergrowth from the ori- 
ginal Godiva legend. 

Pegr-fiched. - A West-country 

game. See Hnlliivfll in v. 

Peg: In the Ring:.— A mode of play- 
ing at top. See Unlliwell in v. 

Pelican.— Philip de Tbaun, in his 
Anglo-Norman Be.stiary, circa lll-'tJ, in- 
troduces the common fallacy respecting 
Ibe pelican, as follows: " Of such a nature 
it is, when it comes to its young bird.-i, and 
they are great and handsome, and it will 
fondle tlieni,covor them with its wingR : the 
little birds are fierce, take to pecking it — 
desire to eat it, and pick out its two eyes; 
then it pecks, and takes them, and slays 
them with torment; and thereupon leaves 



I them— leaves them lying dead — then re- 
I turns on the third day, is grieved to find 
I them dead, and makes such lamentation. 
I when it sees its little birds dead that 
' with its beak it strikes its body that the 
I blood issues forth ; the blood goes dropping, 
and falls on its young birds — the bloo<l 
has such quality, that by it they come tf) 

I life ," Wright's Popular Trcatisfs ox 

Science, 18tl pp. 115-6. In A Short 
Kflation of the Miver Site, lli(59, where 
the writer (Sir Peter Wyche) has been 
speaking of the Bird of Paradise, he pro- 
ceeds to say : " The Pelican has better 
credit, (called by Quevedo the self- 
disciplining bird,! and hath been dis- 
covered in the land of Angola, where some 
were taken. 1 have .seen two. Some will 
have a scar in the breast, from a wound 
of her own making there, to feed (as is 
reported) her young with her own blond, 
an action which ordinarily suggests devout 
fancies." There seems to be here a ves- 
tige of a common morbid phenomenon in 
maternity. 

Penny and Halfpenny Rents. 
— .\ form of tenure not uncommon in 
feudal times, the latter far rarer, however. 
In l-12i>-7, .5 Henry VI., Sir John .\ssheton 
anjuired the manor of .\shton-under-Lyne 
at the rent of a penny a year. 

Penny Hop.— A country club of 
dnuf i^rs or a ball among the lower classes, 
where each person pays a penny to the 
fiddler. Institutions of this class, slightly 
varied, still oxi.st even in the suburbs of 
London, the place of amusement being a 
loft or an empty chamber of some kind. 

Penny-lattlce-house.— An old 
term for a very low ale-honse. 

Penny-Prick.— For a notice of this 
game with counters 1 may refer to the 
notes to "The Knglish Courtier and the 
Country Gentleman," 158(}, which was re- 
printed in the liosburah Library, 1868, 
and which is n new title to Civil and 
I'ncivil Life, 1579. 

Penny Wedding:,— In the " Statis- 
tical Account of Scotland," parish of 
Drainy, Co. Elgin, we are told, " a Penny 
Wedding is when the expence of the 
marriage entertainment is not defrayed 
by the young couple, or their relations, 
but by a club among the guests. Two 
hundred people, of both sexes, will some- 
times be convened on an occasion of this 
kind." In the same work under l"ii9, 
the E<litor observes " the scene which in- 
volved every amusement and every joy of 
an idle and illiterate age, was tho penny 
bridal. When a pair were contracted, 
tliey for a stipulated consideration bespoke 
their wetlding at a certain tavern, and 
then ranged tbe country in every direction 
I to solicit guests. One, two, and even 
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three hundred would have coiivened on 
occasions^ to make merry at their 

n expeiice for two or more days. This 

one ot feasting, drinking, dancing, woo- 

g, fighting, &c. was always enjoyed with 

e highest relish, and, until obliterated 
a similar scene, furnished ample 
iiat«rials for rural mirth and rural scan- 
dal. But now the penny bridal is 
rvprobated as an index of want of money 
and of want of taste." 

.Again, it is said : "Marriages in this 
place are generally conducted in the 
Parish of Avock, Co. Ross, in the style of 
penny weddings. Little other fare is 
provided cicept bread, ale, and whisky. 
The relatives, who assemble in the morn- 
ing, are entertained with a dram and a 
drink gratis. But, after the ceremony is 
p«rforine<l. every man pays for his drink. 
The neighbours then convene in great 
numbers. A tiddler or two, with perhaps 
a boy to scrape on an old violoiitello, are 
engaged. A barn is allotCod fur the 
daucing, and a house for driitkitig. And 
thus thev make merry for two nr three 
days, till Saturday night. On the Sab- 
bath, after returning from chuicli, the 
married couple give a sort of dinner or 
entertainment to the present friends on 
both .si<les. So that tne.se wetldingn, on 
the whole, bring little gain or loss to the 
parties." 

Penryn, Co. of Cornwall.— At 
this borough town, formerly also known 
as Permorin, the mayor has the right, 
■aid to be unique, of electing a church- 
warden. 

Pension. — The meeting of the An- 
cients at Gray's Inn. See Halliwell in v. 

Pentacle.— .^ figure of three tri- 
aiiglefe intersected, and formerlj' used as 
a cliarm. See Uallivvell in r. 

Pepper Cakes. — In Yorkshire 
(Cleveland) the children eat, at the Christ- 
mM season, accoiding 10 Mr. AtkiiiBon, 
" a kind of gingerbread baked in large 
and thick cakes, or flat loaves," called 
pfpper-cakes. They are also usual at the 
birtti of a child. " One of these cakes," 
aays Mr. A., " is provided and a cheese; 
the latter is on a large platter, or dish, 
and the pepper-cake upon it. The cutting 
of the Christmas cheese is done by the 
master of the house on Christmas Eve, 
and is a ceremony not to bo lightly 
omitted. All comers to the hou.se are in- 
vited to partake of the pepper-cake and 
Christmas cheese." Chi-eliiDii Glossonj, 
1»«8, in V. 

Perilous Days.— In the "Book of 
Knowledge," which includes the I'laclini 
HuUicoTum, I find the following ''.-Vccount 
of the perillous daves of every month." 
•' Id the change of every moon be two 
dajres, in the which what thing soever is 



begun, late or never, it shall come to no 

good end, and the daycs be full perillous 
for many things. In January, when the 
moon is three or four dayes old. In 
February, 5 or 7, In March, Q or 7. In 
April, 5 or 8. May, 8 or 9. June, S or 15. 
July, 3 or 13. August, 8 or 13. Sep- 
tember, 8 or 13. October, 5 or 12. 
November, 5 or 9. In December, 3 or 13. 
" Astronomers say, that bi.x dayes in the 
year are perillous of death : and therefore 
they forbid men to let blood on them, or 
take any drink: that is to say. Juiuinry 
the 3d, July the 1st, October the *2d, the 
last of April, August the first, the last day 
going out of December. These six dayes 
with great diligence ought to be kept, but 
namely the latter three, for all the veins 
lire then full. For then, whether man or 
beast be knit in them within seven daves, 
or certainly wiHiin fourteen dayes, he slmll 
die. And if they take any drinks within 
fifteene dayes, thev shall die : and, if they 
eat any goose in these three dayes, within 
forty dayes they shall die; and, if any 
child be born in these three latter dayes, 
they shall die a wicked death. 

" .Vstronomers and astrologers say, that 
in the beginning of March, the seventh 
night, or the fourteenth day. lot thee 
blond of the right arm ; and in the be- 
ginning of .Vnril, the eleventh day, of the 
left arm ; and in the end of May, third or 
fifth dav, on whether arm thou wilt: and 
thus, of nil that year, thou shalt or<lerly 
be kept from the fever, the falling gout, 
the sister gout, and las.se of thy sight." 
" The suner.stitious," remarks Brockett, 
in his '•North-Country Glossary," 184(i, 
" will neither borrow nor lend on any of 
the.se days, leiit the article should be eni- 
plovetl for evil purposes." 

Persona.— By one of the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon, 10 Henry II. A.n. 1165, 
where the clergy is laid under sub.iection 
to the secular power, it is enacted that all 
archbishops and hishops, "et nniversie per- 
soiur roKni qui de rege tenent in capite," 
are liable to serve the Crown as other 
Barons. Pnrrv's PnrliamcnfK and Couv- 
cih n( Eniilniiii. 1839. p. 13. Here the 
word j}rtaoiiii seems to be equivalent to 
the modern parson, and the form f>»^r*oii 
was long employed, the same being a 
representative before Gn<l of the congre- 
gation. In 1207. 8 John, the King requires 
the Bishops and .-Vbhots to permit the 
Persona^ and benefirod clergv to grant him 
a certain part of their income. Ibid. 2. 
In 123C we find the exoression ccele- 
sin.ificrr pcmonix. Ihid . 31. 

Peter. — A choice kind of Malaga 
wine, pnpulaily known as Peier-sce-mr , 
a corruption of l'i:d)u-Xiniini:i. 

Peter ad VIncula, St.- ' 
Chapel in the Tower of London bo < 
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where so many historical personages hare 
lieoii iiitorre*). With the exception of the 
CImrch of S. Pietro in Vincoli at Rome, it 
is said to be the sole example of such a 
dedication. D. C. Bell, Notices, 1877, p. 
3. In n parliament held at Westminster, 
July 25, 1337, an inhabitant of Bodmin 
is commanded to attend there on Friday, 
tlio F'east of St. Peter ad Viiicula (Aug. 
1). Parry's Pdilktmcnts and Councils of 
England, 1831", p. lOo. 

Peter and Paul's, St., Eve and 
Day.— (June 28-9). In 14 Edward IV., 

I J74-.'j, it is recorded that " this yere was 

II grote wntche upon seint Petres nyght, 
(ho kyng beyivg in the Chepe ; and there 
(ill affrey bitwixt men of his household and 
the fonstablis ; wherfore the kyng was 
gretely displensid with the constabfis." — 
\ curious entry shewing that Edward had 
come personally and perhaps incognito 
into the City to see the Midsummer bon- 
fires. .1 Chronicle of London, 1827, p. 
145. Kethe, in his Blandford Sermon, 
157U, !>poaks of the Midsummer rites, 
nmre usually performed on St. John's Eve, 
being also practised iu popish times on 
the eY0 of SS. Peter and Paul the Apost- 
les ; and Brand himself was informed that 
about half a century prior for about 175U) 
on tliis anniversary the Northumbrians 
carried .some kind of firebrands about the 
fields of their villages. They made en- 
croachments, on these occasions, upon the 
honetires of the neighbouring towns, of 
which they took away some of the asliea 
by force : this thev called " carrying off 
the flower (probably the flour) of the 
wake." But in fact these fires are, or 
wore very recently, still usual both in the 
West and North of England on this fes- 
tlTal in.stead of St. Jolin'a Eve; and a 
correspondent of the Avtiquanj for 1881 
draws attention to the Cornish practice of 
waving torches over the head. 

KisluTinen wore supposed to he under 
the special guardianship of St. Peter. In 
"Piers of rulliam," we have: 

" Hut in stede of sturgeu or lamprons, 
Ho drawyfh vp a gurnerd or gogeons : 
Kodlvnos, kongor, or suche queyse 

fysehe. 
Ai wolwyche roches that be not worth a 

risone. 
Biiohe fortune often with fischers falle, 
Thiigho they to Petyr bothe pray and 

calle." 
Hoii ytiihitininer Wntch. 

Peterborough Bridge Fair. 

-I'oforborough Bridge Fair, ivhich dates 
batik to lht> <iuv.>i 4)f tlic abbots, was duly 
proi'laiiiiol iu IDtll on Otrtober 1. .\t noon 
It |iiiH:<>hniiui of the town council, headed 
by tbii mayor's sergeant and jnvelin men, 
iiiarrhtMl to I ho bridge which divides Nor- 



thamptonshire from Huntingdonshire, 
and there the fair was solemnly pro- 
claimed, to be held " as well in Northamp- 
tonshire as in Huntingdonshire to-day, 
to-morrow, and the day afterwards." All 
persons wore charged " to conduct them- 
selves soberly and civilly, and pay all juft 
dues and demands." 'The civic officials 
then adjourned to the Fair fields, where 
the words of the charter were repeated, 
and amid a pandemonium of steam organs 
and much chaff from the show people the 
fair was declared open. According to 
custom, the mayor afterwards entertained 
the n\ithnrities to a sausage and cham- 
pagne luncheon. 

Petting Stone. — Hutchinson, 
speaking of a cross near the ruins of the 
church tn Holy Island, says : It is " now 
called the Petting Stone. Whenever a 
marriage is solemnized at the church, after 
the ceremony, the bride is to step upon it ; 
and if she cannot stride to the end there- 
of, it is said the marriage will prove 
' unfortunate." The etymology there given 
is too ridiculous to be remembered : it is 
called pri tiny, lest the bride should take 
pet with her supper. Hist, of Durham. 
I, 32. 

Phiioaopher'a Game. — See 
Nares, Glosmru, 1859, in v. 

Piioebe. —The name of an old dance. 
See Halliweil in v. 

Phoenix.— Philip de Thaun, in his 
Anglo-Norman twelfth-century Bestiary, 
says: " Phcenix is a bird, which is 
very elegant and handsome; it is found 
in .Arabia, and is shaped like a swan; no 
man can seek so far as to find another on 
the earth; it is only one in the world, 
and is all purple; it lives five hundre<l 
years ami more, Lsidoro says so (ceo dit 
Ysidorus). When it perceives age coming 
on, it goes and collects twigs, and pre- 
cious spice of goo<l odour ; as leaves it 
takes them, and sprea<ls itself upon them : 
by the sun's ray it takes the pure fire (of 
the heaven): voluntarily it spreads its 
wings over them ; these it burns of its own 
will, and is reduced to powder. By the 
fire of the spice, by the good ointment — 
of the heat and humour the powder takes 
sweetness, and such is its nature, as the 
writing sa.vs, on the third dav it comes to 
life again." Wright's Popular Treatises 
on Sriiiur, 18(1, n. 113. This seems a 
curious parallel with the Christian legend 
of the Resurrection. 

Browne tells us : " that there is but one 
Phoenix in the world, which, after many 
hundred years burns herself, and from the 
ashes thereof riseth up another, is a con- 
ceit not new or altogether popular, but 
of great antiquity ; not only delivereil by 
humane authors, but frequcntlv expressed 
by holy writers; by Cyril, Epiphanius and 
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others, by Ambrose in his Hexameron, 
and lertullian in his Poem de Judicio 
Domini, and in his excellent Trsict de 
Resurrectione Carnis; ail wliicli iiotiviUi- 
(tanding we cannot presume tlie existence 
of this animal^ nor dare we affirm there is 
any Phoenix in Nature. For first there 
wants herein the definitive confirmator 
and text of things uncertain, that is, 
the sense of man. For though many 
writers liave much enlarged tliereou, there 
IS not any ocular doscriber, or such as 
presumeth to confirm it upon aspectiou ; 
and therefore Herodotus, that led the 
story unto the Greeks, plainly saith, he 
nerer attained the sight of any, but only 
the picture." The learned author proceeds 
to make Herodotus himself confess that 
the account seems to him improbable, 
Tacitus and Pliny also expressing very 
strong doubts on the subject. Some, ho 
says, refer to some other rare bird, the 
Bird of Paradise, <ftc. He finds the pas- 
sage in Psalms, " Vir Justus ut Phoenix 
florebit," a mistake arising from the 
Greek word Phoenix, which signifies also 
a palm tree. By the same equivoque he 
explains the passage in Job where it is 
mentioned. In a word the unity, long 
life, and generation of thi.s ideal bird are 
all against the existence of it. 

The following passage is curious: " The 
third note is, that our life is but short; 
the rauen, the Phenix, the hart, linn, and 
the elephant, fulfill their hundreds, but 
man dyeth. when he thinketh yet his sun 

fiseth ." riitine ifnns Pilijiimaye, by 

W. Webster, 1610, p. 43. 

When the Ashmoieon Museum was still 

t Lambeth, in September, 1657, Evelyn 

risited it, and was shown, among other 

curiosities, n fcnihtr from the vrhuj of the 

phii nix. 

Phosphorus.— See Ilaggs. 

Physiognomy. — .\grippu observes 
that " Physiognomy, taking Nature for 
her guide, upon an inspection, and well 



observing the outward parts of tlie body, 
presumes to conjecture by probable tokens 
at the qualities of the iiiiiid ami fortune 
of the person : making one man to be 
Saturnal, another a Jovi.st, this man to 
be born under Mars, anotlier under Sol, 
aome under Venus, some under Mercury, 
■ome under Luna: and from the habits of 
the bo<ly collects their horo.scopes, glidinK, 
by little and little, from uffectioii.s to as- 
trological causes, upon which foiind.TtionB 
they erect what idle structures thoy tliein- 
selve.1 please:" and he adds concerning 
metopo.icopie, a species of nhv.siognomy : 
" Metoposcopie, to know nil things from 
the sole observation of the forehead, pry- 
ing even into the very beginnings, 
progress, and end of a man's life, with a 
most acute judgement and learned ex- 



perience : making herself to be like a 
toster-child of astrology." Vanity of 
Arts and Sciences, ed. 107ti, p. 100. 

" Physiognomy," says Gaule, "following 
from the inspection of the whole body, 
presumeth it can by probable signs attain 
to know, what are the affections of body 
and mind, and what a man's fortune shall 
be ; so far forth as it pronounces hiui 
Saturnial or Jovial : antf him Martial or 
Solar: another Venerinl, Mercurial, or 
Lunar : and collecting their horoscope* 
from the habitude of the body, and from 
affections transcending, as they say, by 
little and little, unto causes, namely as- 
trological ; out of which thoy afterward.* 
trifle as they list. Metoposcopy, out of 
a sagacious ingenie and learned ex- 
perience, boasts herself to forsent all tlie 
beginnings, the progresses, and the end.s 
of men, out of tne sole inspection of the 
forehead : making herself also to be the 
pupil of astrologie." He concludes: "Wo 
need no other reason to impugne the error 
of all these Arts, than this self-same, 
namely, that they ore void of all reason." 
^t(l^J-.ist romancer Posed. 

Indagine in his Palmistry and Physiog- 
vomi/ records sundry divinations, too 
absvtrd to be transcribed (I refer the 
modern devotees of Lavater to the work 
itself) on " upright brows " — " Brows 
hanging over ''— "playing with the 
bries " ^— " narrow foreheads " — " facea 
plain and flat "—" lean faces "—" sad 
faces" — "sharp noses" — "ape-like 
noses "—" thick nostrils "—" slender and! 
thin lips"— "big mouths," Ac, &c. 

Some faint vestijaies of these fooleries 
may still be traced in our villages, in the 
observutinns of rustic old women. To 
this head may be referre<l the obser- 
vation somewhere to be met with, 
I think ill one of our dramatic pieces, oi> 
a rascally-looking fellow: "There's Ty- 
burn in his face without benefit of clergy." 

Shiike.speur in Macbeth, i, 4. makes 
Duncan spoak of the "mind's construction 
in the face," and doubts whether there was 
such an art. But the opinion of the 
mmlorns cannot be said to bo much in 
favour of this so-called science : nor has 
it derived additional cre<lit or weight from 
the rather weak and shallow arguments of 
Spui-Eheiin and his allies, the bvini)- 
olofiists. 

Piccadilly.— Originally a snecies of 
ruff, which became fashionable both fur 
men an<l women in the time of James I. 
and appears on the engraved portr.iits of 
many celebrated characters of that tiiin?, 
j although the ruff had been not uncommon 
i in the preceding reign. The name ap- 
pears to have subsequently attached itself 
1 to It tavern and tennis-court in the por*' 
' of the thoroughfare now so-called 
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whanh buiklioei w«re first erected. In tlie 
'J HtMMbUe uf this •»," by Baruuby Rich, 
!s the foUoviug allusion t<> the 
NS: '• But he that some forty 
'J5 sitheiis should Imve sisked 
y , I wonder who could have 
him, or could have told what a 
h»d been, lisli or flesh." But 
in his F.picrnms. ICCo, iuteiids 
above mentioned : 

** Ani their Unds to coyn they distil ye, 
Ai»J th«n with the money 

•V thev run ye 

;it Piccadilly." 

Rick. lu the •' Gentleman's Moga- 
j.tiiv" (or January. 1791. are several 
•{U«»ri«ii on curds. The writer iufonns us 
vhat " the common people in a great part 
Mi Yorkshire invariably call diamonds 
|>i«)ut. This I take," he says, " to be from 
th* bVeuvh word piques, spades : but can- 
UiA awouut fur its being cormptlv applied 
hy thorn to the other suit." The true 
i<ii>«w>u. however, is to be gathered from 
thi« rcKcniblaiice the diamond beai°s tn a 
' '(.as fusilx are sometimes called 
ilry. 

P4orou* Day. The Inte Mr. Couch 
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riie second Thursday 

vl:iy is Piorous Day, still 

. other distinctive cere- 

il>per and much inerry- 

H ner of the tin-stream 

l^:lIxU this festivity a 

n'h man. 1 would a.sk parti- 

.11 to the tradition that says 

is intended to com- 

xivory "f tin by a man 

It would be interesting 

other corre.spondents, 

'.'lief is held by tinners 

^ My first impression 

IV miKht take its name 

.11 of a pie forminK 

of the sapper: but 

■ ! :illo«t<d by tinner.*, 

> I hi' iiv,ii;i<s of the fenst. 

111. IV 111' III this tradition 

I I'icrous, it is now ton 

>>iit the notion is worth 

I tiiiM iKvurred to me, 

I, ,1.1..- MMiilurity between the 

..-.e olio, I admit), tlie 

ii^ may not have been 

I'iiini. usually reputed 

of tinners. Mnnv 

' nintions than this 

1 lii'iithen customs 

I' lu hole says: ' The 

I I some holidavs 

v\ hich may be 

. . ,.l Mkiiitly super- 

...lu. or White Tlnirs- 

i-., and St. Piran's 

1 Mw**!! in tlio raining 



district*.' ('Hist, of C vol. i. p. 132, 
note.) In the Blackmoor district, I hav« 
never seen the slightest recognition of St.] 
Piran, who seems to have been, like St.] 
Keyne, 'no holy saint;' and his connection' 
with tinning, as given by Polwhele, has 
always been received here as a novel piece 
iif information. The Feast of St. Piran is 
on the otli of March : to which the ueare.st 
of our holidavs is Friday in Lidi^ 
( March). " 

Pie Powder, Court of. — Court.^ 
were granted at fairs, to take notice of all 
manner of cau.ses and disorders committed 
upon the place called pie-powder, becauso 
ju.ftice was done to any injured person, 
before the dust of the fair was off his 
feet. Babbington, in his Obsfrvatiom on 
the Sciences, 1773, observes that "in the 
Burrow Laws of Scotland an alien mer- 
chant is called Pied puldrcaur, and like- 
wise anc Farand-man The 

Court of Pipowder is therefore to deter- 
mine disputes between those who resort 
to fairs and these kinds of pedlars, who 
generally attend them. Pied Pvldreauj: 
in old French signifies a pedlar, who gels 
his livelihood by vending his goods wUere 
he can, without any fixed residence." Or 
rather perhaps, the Court of Pie Powder 
means the Court of Pedlars. See the sub- 
sequent evidences : "Gif ane stranger mer- 
chand travelland throw the realrae, bavan<l 
na land, nor residence, nordirelling within 
the schirefdome, hot vaigand fra ane place 
to ane other, niiha therefore is called Pie<l 
Puldreux, or dustifute," &c. Regiari 
Majestatem, 1009. So chap. cxl. ibid. 
" .\nend ane Fairand-man or Du.stifute." 
So again in the table, ibid. " Dustiefuto 
(ane petlder) or creinar, quha lies na cer- 
tuine dwelling-place, quhere he may dicht 
the dust from his feet," &c. Barrington 
erroneously interpreted "ane farandman" 
as a man who frequents fairs, whereas he 
was what we now term a traveller. 

Pigreon-Holos. — This game pro- 
bably resembled the variety of bagatelle 
calle<l bridee. From repeated entries in 
the Chanel-Warden's .Accounts of Brent- 
ford. 1(120-43. we are left to judge that the 
early game was played with a pair of holes 
only. It seems to have been a favourite 
pastime at Whitsuntide. In The BrothcTit 
of the Blade, lf>41. Corporal Dammee says 
to Serjeant Slice-man: "Thou hadst 
better tnrne tapster, or if (being a gentle- 
man) thou scornst to be subject to the 
imperious check and command of every 
sordid mechanick, 1 would wish the© to 
haunt hnwling-allyes, and frequent gam- 
ing-houses, where you may live all day 
long upon the rooke on the Bankside, or 
to play at nine-pins or pidgcon-holes in 
Lincolnes-Inne fields." 

"There was," says Mr. Halliwell, "a 
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machine with arches for the balls to ruu 
throngh," as in fact in the modern game, 
if people choose to pluy it so. Poor Koliiu 
for 1738 refers to pigeon-holes: "in this 
quarter the commendable exercise of nine- 
pins, pigeon-boles, stool-ball, and bnrlej- 
break are much practiced, by reafcuii 
Easter-holidays, Whitsun-holidays. and 
May-day fall in this quarter ; besides the 
landlords holiday, which makes more mirth 
than any of the nolidays aforesaid." He 
mentions it again in 1740. See Lysons, 

I A'lii". of London, 1st. ed. ii, 55, and comp. 

^^prnule-in-Madame anil Whilauntide. 

^^f Piaroona. — 8ir John Bramston in his 

^^Autobiograpliy, mentions a bo^'s sport, 

^Hirhich was in vogue in Essex, it not elf«e- 

^"Where, in the time of the early Stuarts. 

He aays that, greatly to the annoyance of 

the owners, the country lads (himself ia- 

clu<led) used to catch their pigeons in the 

winter in an ingenious trap or, as he calls 

jt, a thrap, " with come under a dore, 

hich wee tooko off the hinges and propt 

it with a stick, to which we fastened n 

lie, which wee putt through n lutice in ' 

lower rome, where one held the line, 
nd we were out of sight ; isnd when the 
idseons were under the dore, we gave i; 
ull, and the stick comeing away, the 
ore fell on the pidgeons, sue we culled 
,t a pull a dosen or more at a fall, and soo 
ee did often." 

Pepys the Dinri.st, under '_'7 Jnnunry, 
t>67-«, notices a very different employ- 
lent of this bird: "Comes news from 
ate Joyce that, if I would see her hus- 
band alive, I must come presently. So 
1 to him, and find his breath rattled in 
his throat : and they did lay pigeons to his 

rfeet, and all despair of him. .loyce had 
tried to drown himself, and when they 
recovered him, they held him head down- 
ward, to let the water out. 
PiST Running.— See Halliwell in v. 
Piips. — It is a common belief in 
Lincolnshire, that when pigs are taken 
^H^from the sow, they must be drawn back- 
^^fewarda, if they are expecte<l to do well : 
^^B the sow will then go to the boar before 
Rnturdav night; and that tliey ore not to 
be killed when the moon is on the wane, 
for that if they are, the bacon when 
cooked, will waste away. Some country 
people still slit the ears of their pigs to 
prevent them from being be-witched. 

Steevens, in the Oenflemnn'n .Vftfjtiri'nc, 
for March, 1755 refers to an expression 
inch used by the vulgar, wherein the 
mensB and words are equally obscure : An't 
jilriur thr pigs. Pigs is perhaps a cor- 
ruption of pyx, the vessel in which the 
Ho«it is kept in Roman Catholic Countries, 
expression therefore means no more 
Deo Tolente, or as it is translated 
modem English, " God willing." 
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Pllllvwlnk* or Pyrewvink*.— Tho 

following is from Cowel's " Interpreter, 
ItiO":" '• Johannes Masham et Thomas 
Bote do Bury, die Lunas proximo ante 
Festum Apostolonim Symonis et Judie, 
anno regni Henrtci Quarti post Conques- 
tum tertio, malitia et consniratione inter 
eos inde prehabitis, quenuam Robertunv 
Smyth de Bury ceperunt infra predictam 
villain, et ipiiuin infra domuni dicti 
Johannis Masliuiu in fcno pDsuerunt, et 
cum cordis li^averunt. et super pollicex 
ipsiut Rohcrft guoildnm instrumentum 
vocatum Pryewinkcs ita stricti et dtfri 
l)(i.iHCTunl , quod Siinyuis eiivit de digitit 
itliiis." Ex. Cnrtulur. Abbatite Sancti 
Edmundi, MS. fol, 341. This was a form 
of torture at one time applied to witches 
in Scotland. 

Pillory.— See N'ares, Glos. 1859, in v. 
and Hazlitt'sf'iorcrbs. 1882, p. 149, where 
it is questioned whether the popjilnr ex- 
pressions, "from pillar to post" and. 
" from po.st to pillory " do not equally 
signifv " from whipping-post to pillory," 
and Donee's " lilu.strations of Shakes- 
peare," vol. i. p. 140. 

" At Pavia a singular custom prevails, 
To protect the poor debtor from bailiffs^ 

and jails : 
He discharges his score without paying 

a jot. 
By seating himself on a stone, son* 

culotie. 
There solemnly swearing, ns honest men 

ought, 
That he's poorer than Job, when re- 
duced to a groat: 
Vet this naked truth with such stigma 

disgraces, 
'I'Imt the rogue, as on Nettles sits,^ 
making wry faces." 

— Epistles addressed to Rob. Jophson, 
Esq., 1794, p. 46. Besides the familnir 
MUKle of punishment, there was the usual 




FINGER riLLORT. 



and perhaps even more painful one of 
enclo-sing one or more fingers of the victim 
in a machine, which is fienred in Wright's 
Arrhi' ological Alhvm, 1845, p. 111k 
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an original in the Church of Ashby-de-la- 
Zoucb, Leicestershire. This form rc- 
•embles the stocks. 

In medicBTal London keepers of brothels, 
men or women, procurers and procuresses, 
adultreases and their paramours, priests 
fovind in the company of women uf bad 
character, and common courtezans, were 
conducted to the pillory, escorted by the 
minstrels or city waits — a sort of official 
8kimmington. An excellent account of 
the pillory from ancient times in its 
various forms and stages of development 
mav be found in Fosbrooke, Encyclopailin. 
1843, p. 345. There is slight doubt that 
the orieina! Qroek type was a pillar, to 
■nrhicb tne culprit was leoured. 
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PIment. — A beverage formerly much 
in vogue. Sec HnlliwcU in v. 

PI n-Drinkingr*— There was a custom 
which w^as called pin-drinking, or nick 
the pin, and which is thus explained in 
Cocker's Dictionary : " An old way of 
drinking exactly to a pin in the midst of 
a wooden cup, which being somewhat 
difficult, occasioned much drunkenness : 
so a law was made that priests, monks, 
and friars, should not drink to or at the 
pins." It is certainly difficult to say what 
law this was, unless it has been confounded 



vcith that of King Edgar. I find the 
custom differently alluded to in "Gazophy- 
incium Anglicanum," 1689, where tlic 
e-iprossion " He is on a merry pin," is 
said to have arisen " from a way of drink- 
ing in a cup in which a pin was stuck, and 
lie that could drink to the pin, i.e. neither 
under nor over it, was to have the wager." 
" Such great drinkers," says Strutt. 
'' were the Danes, (who were in England 
in the time of Edgar,) and so much did 
their bad examples prevail with the Eng- 
lish, that he, by the advice of Dunstau, 
archbishop of Canterbury, put down many 
ale-honses, suffering only one to be in a 
villape, or small town : and he also further 
onlained that gold or silver pins or nails 
shoidd be fastened into the drinking cups 
and horns, at stated distances, that no 
niio for shame's sake might drink beyond 
those or oblige his fellow to do so," See 
Drinking Vaages and Supernaculum. 

Pin, To Give the.— This was a cus- 
tom which, in Brockett's time (1825) had 
become obsolete. See his North Country 
Gloxsary in v. 

Pins and Points.— In the Ilittoru 
of Tom Thumb, 1630, this form of iu%-enile 
gpeculatian is coupled with counters and 
cnerry-stoncs ; 

Then, like a lustie gallant he 

Adventured forth to goe 

With other children in the streets, 

His pretty trickes to show. 

Where he for counters, pins and points, 

,*tid cherry-stones <iid play, 

Till he amongst those gamesters young 

Had lost his stock away. 

Boys, in the time of Elizabeth and her 
successor, used this medium for their 
amusement. The author of the poem puts 
into the hands of Tom the toys of his own 
young contemporaries. 

Pious Uses of Early Secular 
Works and Undertaking:** — See 

.Tusserand, Lea AnQlni.^ an vioycn 6ge, 
1884, ch. 1. The writer refers to the 
dedication to saints of the ancient bridge- 
chapels. 

Piper, Tom the. - There is a 
curious pns.sage about this character in 
the Morris-Dance, in a tract by Breton: 
" In the parish of Saint .\sse, at the signe 
of the Hobbi-horse, Maid Marian and the 
Foole fell together by the eares with the 
Piper ; so thnt, had not the good-man of 
the Pewter Candlosticke set in for the 
Morris-dance, the May-game had beene 
quite spoyled : but when the game had 
gone round, and their braines were well 
warmed, their legges grew so nimble that 
their heoios went liigher then their heads: 
but in all this cold sweate, while lusty gut« 
and his best beloued were casting sheepe*- 
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tyoa At « Cods head, Hue and Cry came 
suddenly thorow the streete The Foxe hath 
killed a tame gooae. At the sudden noise 
whereof the multitude were so scared, that 
all ih« morris^ancers were divided, and 
the Foole ran home to your towne." Post 
vitk a Packet of Mad LettcTt, 1602, un- 
dated ed. p. 68. 

Among Lysons' extracts there is one 
•ntry which shows that the piper was 
sent (probably to make collections) round 
the country. Tollett says, to prove No. 9 
tu be Tom the Piper, Steevens has very 
liappily quoted these lines from Drayton's 
• Idea," 1593: 

"Myself above Tom Piper to advance, 
Who so bestirs him in the Morris Dance 
For penny wage." 

His tabour, tabour-stick, and pipe, attest 
his profession ; the feather in his cap, hi<i 
sword, and the lower flap of his stomacher, 
may denote him to be a squire-minstrel, 
or a minstrel of the superior order. In 
Urry's " Chaucer." 1721, it is said : "Min- 
strels used a red nat." Tom Piper's bon- 
net is red, faced, or turned up with yellow, 
his doublet blue, the sleeves blue, turned 
up with yellow, something like red muf- 
fettees at his wrists, over nis doublet is a 
r«d garment, like a short cloak with arm- 
hole* and with a yellow cape, his hose re<l, 
and garnished across and perpendicularly 
fM the thighs, with a narrow yellow lace. 
His shoes are brown. 

PitcherinsT' — In Craven, there is a 
custom known as pitchering. The author 
of the "Dialect of Craven," 1828. des- 
cribes it thus : " One of the voung inmates 
tit the family takes a small pitcher and 
half filU it with water: he then goes, 
»ttende<l by his companions, and present- 
ing it to the lover, demands a present 
in money. If he (the lover) is disposed 
to give any thing, he drops his con- 
tribution into the pitcher, ana they retire 
without further molestation. Ho is thus 
made a free-man and can quietly pay Iiie 
Tuits in future, without being subject to 
any similar exaction. But, if after re- 
peated demands, the lover refuse to pay 
ois contribution, he is either saluted with 
the contents of the pitcher, or a general 
row ensues, in which the water is spilled, 
and the pitcher is broken." 

Pitching-pence. — A payment for- 
merly made at fairs on every bag of 
corn, Ac. 

Pixy> — Brand thought pixy to be a 
eormption of puckes — a plausible idea 
«noagh but without any philological 
authority. Neither Nares, nor Halliwell, 
Dor Wedgwood, however, suggests any 
better or other derivation. Puck itself 
is simply A. S. poufce, a spirit; the pouke 
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in " Piers Plowman," &c. stands for the 
Devil. 

There is a welt known South of England 
proverb : " The good horse must binull to 
a [lixy ;" which means, that an intelligent 
animal ought to be able to discern the 
approach of a bog or marshy piece of 
ground, by the pixy or iijnis fatuiis visible 
above it. Hailitt's Proverbs, 1882, p. 384. 
This seems to identify the pixy of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall with the will-o'the- 
wisp, and is one more step towards the 
reduction to a dead scientific level of our 
superstitions and traditions founded on 
the old fairy mythology. There is much 
in common between will-o-the-vvisp and 
Robin Goodfellow ; but neither of these 
fanciful embodiments appears to have been 
familiar to the early Devonians and Comu- 
biftiis, who applied to all preternatural 
beings this generic term pixy or spirit. 
The pixies of Cornwall and Devon seem to 
have a good deal in common with Robin. 
A valuable contributor to " Notes and 
Queries," who uses the initials H. G. T. 
sent to that periodical some curious par- 
ticulars, which tally very much with the 
attributes given to Robin in the " Mad 
Pranks," &c. 1628, and elsewhere. See 
Cornish Pixies supr&. 

Plaisterer. — See Hazlitt's liiery 
Companies, 1892. p. .'i90, where the trade 
i.s traced back to 1317 : but it most pro- 
bably existed much earlier. 

Planetary Houses.— Lodge thus 
glances at the superstitious " follower of 
the planetary houses :" — " And he is so 
busie in finding out the houses of the 

fylanet.s, that at Inst he is either faine to 
louse himselfe in nn hospitall, or take up 
his inne in a prison. . . . His name is 
Curiositie, who not content with the 
studies of profit* anj the proctise of 
commendnble sciences, setteth his mind 
wholie on astrologie, negromancie, and 
niagicko. This Divel prefers nn Ephi- 
iireri<leH before a IJible; and his Ptolemcy 
and Hali before Ambrose, golden Chriso- 
stome, or S. Augustine: promise him a 
faniilier, and he will take a flie in a box 
for good paiment. . . . He will shew you 
the Devill in a christal, calculate the 
nativitie of his gelding, talke of nothing 
but gold and silver, elixir, calcination, 
augmentation, citrination, commentation, 
and swearing to enrich the world in a 
month, he is not able to buy him.'self a 
now cloake in a whole year. Such a divell 
I kncwe in my daies, that having sold all 
his land in England to the bcnefite of the 
coosencr, went to Antwerpe with protes- 
tation to enrich Monsieur the King's 
brother of France, le feu Roy Harie I 
iiieane : and missing his purpose, died 
iniserably in spight at Hermes in Flush- 
ing. . . . He (Despair) persuades the 
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mflrchant not to traffique, because it is | French " pleige," a surety or gage. 

Howell, ill a very excellent and long 
letter to the Knrl of Clare about ItiSU, 
observes: "The word pleiger is also to 
drink after one is drunk to ; whereas 
the first true sense of the word was, that 
if the party drunk to was not disposed 
to drink himself, he would put another 
for a pledge to do it for him, else the party 
who began would take it ill." 

To pledge, in the sense of to gage or 
bind, does not seem to have always been 
understofHl in this sense, however, if wo 
are to interpret as a security handed ti> 
the lender of money by the debtor the 
following passage in an ancient English 
poem, of which a. fragment, (all that is 
known) in printed bv Maitlund in his 
Account of the Early Books at Lambeth : 



given him in his nativity to have loss by 
sea ; and not to lend, least he never re- 
ceive again." Wits MiacTie, 1506, pp. 
11-12, 95. 

Gaule asks, " Where is the source and 
root of the superstition of vain obser- 
vation, and the more superstitious 
ominattons thereupon to be found, save in 
those arts and speculations that teach to 
observe creature.?, imago.<», figures, sigues, 
and accidents, for constellational ; andT, (as 
they call them.) second stars ; and so to 
ominate and presage upon them, either 
aa touching themselves, or others? as, 
namely, to observe daves for lucky or un- 
lucky, either to travail, sail, fight. buiUl. 
marry, plant, sow, buy, seli, or begin nny 
businesse in." Ma(i-a»troiiiaiicers posi-d. 
p. IBl. 

Werenfela says, speaking of a super- 
stitious man : " He will be more afraid uf 
the constellation-fires, than the tliime of 
his next neighbour's house. He will not 
open a vein till he has asked leave of the 

Slanets. Ho will avoid the sea whenever 
lars is in the middle of heaven, lest that 
warrior God should stir up pirates against 
him. In Taurus ho will plant his treeK, 
that this sign, which the astrologers are 
pleased to call fix'd, may fasten theiu 

deeper in the earth He will make 

use of no herbs but such as are gathered 
in the planetary hour. Against any sort 
of misfortune he will arm himself with a 
ring, to which he has fixed the benevolent 
aspect of the stors, and the lucky hour that 
was iust at the instant of flviiig away, but 
wliich, by a wondorfid nimoleness, he ha.s 
seized and detained," Dissert, on Siipcr- 
atitions, 1747, p. 6. 

Plays on Sundays. — Plays appear 
to have been acted publicly and at Court 
on Sundays and holidays, but rather by 
gufferanco than in conformity with law. 
The Corporation of London vicwtHl drama- 
tic exhibitions on the .Sabbath and on 
holy feast-days with an e.specinlly un- 
favourable eye. Measures were con- 
tinually taken for suppression of these 
amusements ; but the offenders probably 
found them sufficiently lucrative to in- 
duce them to run the risk of ovading tlie 
orders of the Common or Privy CniiiK'il. 

The performance of masques nt Cnuit 
was not unusual during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and Janios 1. Thr" picspnta- 
tion of Davouant's hrilttnnia Tri'iiHifi/rnm 
on a Sumiay in lfi37 made a ^eot stir, 
owing to the growth of Puritanism. The 
author of the Sinfif Cnn<Irmiirfl, 1689. 
thought this circumstance very remark- 
able, not being perhaps aware, how 
common the practice had formerly been. 

PledgrinK'. — The word pledge is, ac- 
cording to Blount, derived from the 



" Syr he sayd be saynto Edmoundo 

Mo they owe three poundo 

And od two shyllynge 

A stycke I haue to wytnes 

Of hnsyll I weuc it is 

I haue no other thynge — " 

In the tale of " KingEdward and the 
.Shepherd," printed by Hartshorne, 1829, 
in his *' .\ncient Metrical Tales," tho 
pledging words employed are passilodion 
and berafrynde, which are evidently of the 
same burlesque character as the conjuring 
phrases introduced into the " King ana 
the Hermit," and, at a later period^ into 
Marlowe's " Faustus," written before 
}r>m. See also the "Fabliaux" of M. 
Lc drand, torn. i. p. 119, and his " His- 
toire do la Vie privee des Francois," torn, 
iii. p. 270. The custom of pledging is to 
be found in the ancient romance of "Ogier 
!e Danois," where Charlemagne pledges 
himself for Ogier. See Tressan, "Corps 
d'Extraits des Romans de Chevalerie," 
torn. ii. p. 77. 

In Nash's " Pierce Ponnilesse," ]."i92, 
no road r " You do me the di.sgraco, if you 
doo not pledge nie .is much as I drinke 
to you." John lleywood has the following 
line ; 

" I drinke (Quoth she,) Quoth he, I will 
not pledge." 

Uorii, edit. 1598, sign F 4. Overbury, 
in his " Characters," speaking of a serv- 
ing-msn, says : " He never drinks but 
double, for he must be pledged : nor 
(-ommonly without some short sentence 
nothing to the purpose: and seldom ab- 
stains till he comes to a thirst." Another 
old writer has the following passage : 
" Truely 1 thinke hereupon comes the 
name of good fellow, quasi goad fellow, 
because he forceth and goads his fellowes 
forward to be drunke with his persuasive 
termes as I drunke to you pray pledge 
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anciently called Plough Monday, when our 
Northern plouKhmen beif^ged plough- 
money to drink. In Tusser's "Hus- 
bandry," 1581), under the account of the 
Ploughman's Feast Days are the folloning 
lines: 

" Plough Muiiday, next after that 

Twelf-tide is past, 
Bids out n'ith the Plough ; the worst 

husband is last : 
If Plowman get hatchet, or whip to the 

skrene, 
Maids loseth their cocke, if no water be 



me, you dishonour me, yon disgrace mee, 
and with such like words, doth urge his 
eonaorta forward to be drunke, as oxen 
being prickt with goads, are compel'd and 
forced to draw the roaine." 

There is a remarkable passage in one 
of tike sermons of Samuel Ward of Ips- 
wich, 1627: "My Saviour began to mee 
in » bitter cap, and shall I not pledge 



him;" i.e. dnnk the same. 



Keitham, 



describing a Dutch feast, tells us: "At 
thoae timea it goes hard with a stranger, 
all in cartesie will be drinking to him, 
and all that do so he must pledge : till he 
doth, the fill'd cups circle round his tren- 
cher, from whence they are not taken 
away till emptyed." Brief Character of 
the Low Countries, 1654, p. 57. 

Plat gives a recipe to prevent drunken- 
neaa, " for the help of such modest 
drinkers, »& only in company are drawn, 
or rather forced to pledge in full bolls 
such quaffing companions as they would 
be loth to offend, and will require reason 
at their hands, as they term it." Jewel- 
Houte of Art and Xalare, 1594, p. 59. 
Heywood informs us that " Divers 
authors report of Alexander, that, carous- 
ing one day with twenty persons in bis 
company, hee dranke healths to every niitn 
round, and pledged them severally agaiue : 
and as he was to rise, Calisthenes the 
8ophist coming into the banquetting 
hnuae, the king offered him a deepe 
quaffing-bowle, which he modestly refusM, 
for which, being taxed by one there pres- 
ent, hee said aloud, 1 desire not. Oh 
Alexander, to receive a pledge from thee, 
by taking which I shall be presently in- 
forced to inquire for a physition." Fhilo- 
tothoniala. 1635, p. 12. 

PIOUkHi Fool.— In " Dives and 
Pauper," 1493, among superstitions cen- 
tiure<l ne find the following : " ledyng of 
the ploughe aboute the fire ns for gode 
b«Cynnynge of the yere, that they shulde 
fare the better alle the yere followyng," 
In Bale's " Yet a Course at the Romyshe 
Foxe," 1542, the author declares: "than 
ought my lorde (Bonner) to suffre the 
Bame selfe ponnyshmont for not sensing 
the plowghess on Plowgh Mondaye." 

Pfougrh Ligrht.— There was a light 
in many churches called the plow light, 
maintained by old and young persons who 
vcre hu.sbaiidraen, before some image; 
who on Plough Monday had a feast, and 
went about with a plough, and some dan- 
cer* to support it. Blomefield's Sorfolk, 
iv, 207. This pageant or dance, as used 
at present, seems a coniposition made up 
of the gleaning of several obsolete customs, 
followe<l anciently, here and elsewhere, on 
thin anil the like festive occasions. 

Plough-Monday. — The Monday 
after Twelfth Day (as Coles tells us) was 



which are thus explained in Hitman's 
" Tusser Redivivus," 1710 : " After 
Christmas (which formerly, during the 
twelve days, was a time of very little 
work) every gentleman feasted tlie far- 
mers, and every farmer their servants and; 
task men. Plough Monday puts them in 
mind of their business. In the morning 
the men and the maid servants strive who 
shall show their diligence in rising 
earliest. If the ploughman can got his 
whip, his plough-staff, hatchet, or any- 
thing that he wants in the field, by the 
fire-side, before the maid hath got her 
kettle on, then the maid loseth her Shrove- 
tide cock, and it wholly belongs to the 
men. Thus did our forefathers strive to 
allure youth to their duty, and provided 
them innocent mirth as well as labour. 
On this Plough Monday they have a groid 
supper and some strong drink." Coles 
tells us: "in some places, if the 
ploughman fafter that day's work) come 
with his whip to the kitchen hatch, nnd 
cry 'cock in pot' before the maid can 
cry 'cock on the duiiRhill,* ho gains a 
cock for Shrove-Tuesday." 

In Tusser we find the ploughman's 
feasting days or holidays thus enu- 
merated : 1. Plough Monday. 2. 
Shrove Tuesday, when, after confession, 
he is suffered " to thresh the fnt 
hen." 3. Sheep-shearing, with wafers 
and cakes. 4. Wake Dav, or the vigil of 
the church saint of the village, with nawns 
or pancakes. 5. Harvest-home, with a 
goose. 6. Seed-cake, a festival kept at the 
end of Wheat-sowing, when he is to be 
feasted with seed-cakes, pasties, and fur- 
menty pot. No. 1 is peculiar to I^icester- 
shire; 2, to Essex and Suffolk: 3, to 
Northampton ; 4, to Leicestershire ; 6, to 
K.ssex and Suffolk. We learn further 
from Tusser, that ploughmen were accus- 
tomed to have roast meat twice a week ; 
viz. Sundays and Thursdays, at night. 
See edit. 1597, p. 137. 

In a marginal note to Roiley's "Poetical 
Relation of the Gleanings of the Idiotis- 
mes and Absurdities of Miles Corbet 
Ksquire," 1640, p. 6, we are told that the 

BH 
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Monday aft«r Twelfth Day is called 
" Plowlick Monday by the husbandmen in 
Norfolk, because on that day they doe 
first begin to plough." In the " British 
Apollo," 1710, number 92, the following 
explanation occurs : " Plough Monday is 
a country phrase, and only used by pea- 
sants, because they generally used to meet 
together at some neighbourhood over a 
cup of ale, and feasl themselves, as well 
to wish themselves a plentiful harvest 
from the great corn sown (as they called 
wheat and rye) as also to xvish a God-speed 
to the plough as soon as they begin to 
break the ground to sow bnrley and other 
corn, whicli they at that time make a 
holiday to themselves as a finishing stroke 
after Christmas, which is their master's 
holyday time, as prentices in many places 
make it the same, appropriated by consent 
to revel amongst themselves." 

Pegge, in the " Gentleman's Maga- 
zine " for December, 1762, informs us: 
" On this day the young men yoke them- 
selves and draw a plough about with 
musiok, and one or two persons in antic 
dresses, like Jack-Puddings, go from 
house to house to gather money to drink. 
If you refuse them they plough up your 
dunghill. We call them" in Derbyshire the 
Plough Bullocks." Macaulay soys ; "On 
Plow-Monday I have taken notfce of an 
annual display of ninrri.s-tlancers at Clay- 
brook, who come from the neighbouring 
villages of Sapcote and Sh.Trnfoixl." Ifrst. 
of Clnr/brook, 1791, p. 128. 

In the Churchwardens' Accounts of St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, 149-4, is the 
following : " Item of the Brotherhood of 
Rynsyvale for the plowgere £0 4s. (kl." 
In similar accounts for Wigtoft, Lincoln- 
shire, 1575, is " Receid of Wylli". Clarke 
«Sr John Waytt, of the ' plougadrin 
£1 Os. Od." There is a custom in this 
neighbourhood of the ploughmen parading 
on Plow Monday ; but what little they 
collect is applie<l wholly to feasting them- 
selves. They put them.selves in grotesque 
habits, with ribands, itc. It appears that 
the "sign," on which the plough used on 
these occasions stno<i, was clinrged to the 
parish sixteenpence or thereabouts in the 
reign of Edward VI. In the Church- 
wardens' Accounts of Heyhridge near 
Maiden, Essex, is the foliowinir account. 
" Item recevved of the gailrviig <if the 
white plowe £0 Is, 3d," To' which thi.s 
note is affixed : '• Q, does this mean Plough 
Monday: on which the country people 
come and dance and make a gathering as 
on May-Day?" 

There is a long and elaborate account 
in the " Book of Days " of this rustic 
festival, and in " Notes and Queries " for 
May 19, 1800. Cnthbert Bc<lc alludes to 
the custom as then kept up in Hunting- 



donshire. It is still customary for the 
Lord Mavor of London to entertain the 
officera of the Corporation at a banquet 
on Plough Monday. 

In a recent London newspaper oc- 
curred the subjoined paragraph : Yester- 
day, in accordance with an annual 
custom on Plough Monday (being the 
Monday following the Feast of the 
Epiphany), a Court of Wardmote was 
held at the Guildhall, the Lord Mayor 
presiding. The results of the election of 
members of the Court of Common Council 
and wartl officers on St. Thomas's-day last 
were officiallj' reported to the court, and 
the ward beadles attended and made the 
usual declarations on re-appointment. 
With that the procee<lings, which were of 
a formal character throughout, ended. 
In the evening the Lord Mayor and Lady 
M8,voress entertained the members of 
their household, several of the Corporation 
officials, and a few private friend.s, at 
dinner at the Mansion-house. The guests 
numheretl about 30. The dinner was 
servetl in the Venetian Parlour. 

.\mong the ancients the " Conipitalia 
were feasts institnte<l, some say, by 
Tarquinius Priscus, in the month of 
January, and celebrated by servants alone, 
when their plowing was over." Sheridan's 
Persius, edit. 1739, p. 67. note. 

Pluck a Crow/ or Goose, to. — 
In the Towneleij Mysterirg, ed, 183fi, p. 15, 
the phrase is: "to pulle a crawe." The 
subsequent occurs in Heywood : 

" He loveth well sheeps flesh, that iret» 
his bred in the wult 

If he leave it not, wo have a crow to 
pull." 

.A jealous wife is speaking concerning 
certain liberties which her husband is 
always taking with her uiuid, H'orArs. 
od. 1598, sign. G 4. Howell has in a 
similar sense: "I have a goose to pluck 
with vou." Comp. Hazlitt's Proveibt, 
1882, p. 443. 

PlUCkbuffet.— A sport with bows 
and arrows, whore the archer, who missed 
the garland or while, received a buffet on 
his head on being piucke<I. It is mentioned 
in the Robin H(mkI ballads. See Hazlitt's 
Tofra ,i,ul Lr'i<ii,h, 1892, p. 321. 

Plum Porrldgre. Both pluin- 
porridrrp and Christmas pies are noticed 
in the following pn.ssuge in Needham's 
"History of the Rebellion." 1661: — 

" All plums the prophet's sons defy. 
.\nd spice-broths are too hot : 
Treason's in a December pye, 
And death within the pot. 
Christmas, farewell; thy days I fear 
And merry days are done : 
So they may keep feasts all the year. 
Our Saviour .shall have none. 
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Oone are those golden days of yore, 
When Christmas was a. high day : 
Whose sports we now shall see no more ; 
'Tis turn'd into Good Friday." 

Mr. Brand notes : I dined at the 
Chaplain's table at St. James's on 
{'hnstmas Day, 1801, and partook of 
the first thing served up and eaten 
on that festival at table, i.e. a tureen of 
rich luscious plum-porndge. I do not 
know that the custom is anywhere else 
retained. 

One of the adventures of Bnmfvlde 
Moore Carew was to crjr Plumb-P'udaina , 
hot Plumb-Puddinri, pipintj-liot, smonk- 
Imi-hnt, hot Phimb-Pvddinfi, up and down 
thf streets of Bristol in female attire in 
the midst of the press-gang, the members 
of which bought his commodities. Life 
and Adcinfures, 171.3, p. 52-3. 

Plymouth Fishing: Feast.— This 
vaa held in 1903 with the accustomed 
ceremonies at the Biirrator reservoir, in 
the Dartmoor hills, which is famed for it.i 
trout. The mayor and corporation and a 
number of gxiests, having arrived nt this 
spot, observed the ancient custom of toast- 
ing the memory of Francis Drake, who. 
three centuries ago, first brought the water 
into Plymouth. The mayor first drank to 

Cthe pious memory of Sir Francis in a 
goblet of pure water from the re.ser\'oir, 
snd then passed the vessel round. .After- 
ward another goblet, filled with wine, 
was presented to the mayor, who drank to 
the toast : " May the descendants of him 
who broiight us water never want wine," 
Policnineilo or Punchinello. 
The origiiiiil of the modern Piinrh and 
Judy. The exhibition is suppose*! to lie 
of Italian origin and to have had a poli- 
tical or historical significance. It seems 
to be first mentioned as a licensed insti- 
tution in London in 1666, when the 
parochial authorities of St. Martin's in 
the Fields received from Punchinello the 
Italian puppet-player for his booth at 
Charing Cross £2 12s. 6d.. which bespeaks 
s lucrative enterprise. But Pepys saw 

ItJie show in Moorfields August 22, same 
year: April 8, 1667, he does not mention 
«beT«: and August 31. 1668, at Bartholo- 
mew Fair. Brewer's J)irt. nf Phrase and 
P'l' -rt. Punch: Hazlitt's }fnniinl of 
1892. p. 187: and Pepys under 
>l ritioned. On the top nf the InrRe 

room built by Sir Snniuel Morland in his 
gnnlen at Vauxhall was a. Punchinello, 
hnMini; a dial. 

Polo. — A form of quintain practised 

/ in Persia and other eastern countries os 

</ far hack as the 11th century. In the 

X Ftrld newspaper for 1872-3 and ISSfj np- 

^ peared some interesting orclia?oloKical 

ootioes of it, and in the uum'^er for Oct. 
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17, 1885, Mr. E. H. Parry furnished the 
subjoined extract from the Travels of the 
three Slierleys about 1610 in Persia : 
" Before the house there was a very fair 
place to the quantity of some ten acres of 
ground, made very plain ; so the king went 
down, and when he had taken his horse 
the drums and trumpets .sounded. There 
were twelve horsemen in all with the king. 
so they divided themselves, six on the one 
side and six on the other, having in their 
hands long rods of wood, about the thick- 
ness of a man's finger, and at one end of 
the rods a piece of wooil nniled on like 
unto a hammer, .\fter thev were divided 
and turned face to face, there came one 
into the middle, and threw a wooden ball 
between both the companies, and havin.r; 
goals made at either end of the plain, 
they begun their sport, striking the ball 
with their rods from one end tn the other, 
in the fashion of our football play here 
in England ; and even when the king had 
gotten the ball before him. the drums and 
trumpets would play one alarm, and many 
times the king would come to Sir .\ntony 
to the window, and ask him how he did 
like tiie sport." 

The game is at present regularly played 
at Barn Elms, Surrey, by the members of 
the Ranelagh Club. 

Water-polo seems to have been known 
and exerci.sed at Venice in the thirteenth 
century, and the arsenal subsequently 
kept two large rafts or pontoons for this 
purpose to be delivered to the urban 
authorities from time to time, and then 
returned into store. 

Pompey, the Black Dosr-~For 
a brief account of this nur.sciy phantom 
in some pails of the country, the reader 
may be referred to Hailitt's Prorerbs, 
1882, p. 331. 

Poor Boxes.— Aubrey, in his Natu- 
ral History of Wiltshire, ed. 1847. 
observes: " Mr. A. Wood assures me that 
there wore no almshouses, at least tbey 
were very scarce, before the Reformation ; 
that over against Christ Church, Oxon, is 
one of the ancientest. In every church 
was a poor man's box, but I never re- 
membered the use of it : nay, there was 
one at great inns, as I remembered it was 
before the wars. These were the days 
when England was famous fur the grey 
goase quills." Coiup. Thriff-Boj-. 

In the time of the Coninwmwealth then? 
was in the Houses of Parliament n poor- 
box, into which meniber.s put their fines 
for offences against the rules or iigainst 
decorum, among the latter being that of 
climbing over the benches. Parry's 
Piirlitimriifs intd I'oiinid.i of Enijland, 
1839, under years 1(140-61. 

Pope Lady. — It is renmrkable 
enough that ot St. Albans, as recently 
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fies to the belief which in his day peopl 
entertained in " men on horseback, 
mountains, ships, forests, and other fine 
things in the air," as foreshadowing 
future events. Defoe mentions that, 
" Others again, by having caught cold, 
feel a certain noise in their heads, which 
seems to them like the sound of distant 
bells, and fancy themselves warned of 
some great misfortune." Grose says that 
" A person being suddenly taken with a 
-shivering, is n sign that some one has just 
then walked over the spot of their future 
grave. Probably all persons are not sub- 
ject to this sensation, otherwise the 
inhabitants of those parishes whose burial 
grounds lie in the common foot-path 
would live in one continued fit of shak- 
ing." Johnson, in his "Tour to the 
Hebrides," says, that Macaulav was in- 
duced to leave out of his "History of St. 
Kilda," a passage stating that "the in- 
habitants were apt at the approach of ii 
stranger, to catch cold. See Vivinatiom, 
Omens, Ac. 

.Another description of portents is that, 
which is de-scribed by Holinshed in con- 
nection with the historical murder of 
.Vrden or .\r<lerii of FnverKham in 15ol-2: 
"This one thing seemeth strange and 
notable touching maister Arden, that in 
the place where he wa.s layd being dead, 
nil the proportion of hi.s body might be 
seene two years after and more, as playne 
n.s could be ; for the grasse did not growe 
where his body liadde touched, but lie- 
tvveene his legges, betweene his armes and 
about the holownesa of his necke, and 
round about his body ; and where his 
legges. amies, head, or any part of his 
body had touched, no gra.sse growed at 
fill that time ; so that manv strangers 
came in the meane time beside the Townes- 
meii to see the print of his body there on 
the ground in that field . . ." 

Portion*, Weddinfc.-There are 
two instances in the "Privy Purse Ex- 
penses of the Princess Mai-y." under 
April, 1537. and April, 1538-9, of the 
princess contributing to the wedding- 
portions of poor girls. The earlier entry 
runs thus: " It'm geven to a pore may- 
denes mariage by my ladies grace at tfie 
letiuest of Mr. Tyrrell . . . vij.t. vjrf." 
In the second case, Mary gave only 
3.>i. 4(/. 

In the "Second Part of Queen Eliaa- 
beths Troubles," by T. Hevwood, 1606, 
the author introduces Lady Ramaer 
saying: 

": 1 have known old Hobson 

sit with his neighbour Gunter, a good 

man. 
In Christs Church, morn by morn, to 

watch poor couples 
That come there to be married, and to be 
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Their common fathers, and give them 

in the church, 
And some few angels for a dower to 

boot." 

Morant. speaking of Great Yeldhara in 
Hinckford Hundred, Esmx, says: "A 
hotue near the church was antiently used 
and appropriated for dressing a dinner 
for pofir folks when married : iind liud all 
utensils and furniture convenient for that 
purpose. It hath since been converted 
into a school." Again, speaking of 
Matching in Harlow Half-Hundred, he 
says: " A house close to the church yard, 

said to be built by one Chimney, 

was designed for the entertainment of 
poor people on their wedding day. It 
seems to be very antient but ruinous." 

Posies. — These were invented for 
rings, handkerchiefs, Ac, and collections 
of them were printed in the first half 
of the 17th century. They are also to be 
found inscribed on early knives, whence 
the mottoes are described by Shnkespear 
as " cutler's poetry." Those engraved on 
rings were axlapted to the requirements 
or fancies of lovers or friends. They 
present themselves on rings given by men 
to their mistresses and by the latter to 
the objects of their preference. An early 
garland of the kind above specified fur- 
nishes in its desci'iptive title the range of 
these amatory compliments. The most 
ancient impression which has fallen under 
my notice is one of 1G42: — 

Cupids po.sies 

For Bracelets, handkerchers, and rings, 

With scarves, gloves, and other things. 

Written by Cupid on a day, 

When Cupid gave me leave to play. 

The lover shewcth his intent 

By gifts that are with posies sent. 

H««litt's Handbook, 1867, p. 134, and 
hihl. Coll. 1903, p. 93. 

A very curious case occurred of a ring 
lued by a Venetian gentleman of the 
Peaaro family to seal a letter to a lady 
of his acquaintance in 179<j, with the posy, 
Je ne chanpe qu'en mournitt, being lately 
recovered in London, whither the owner 
retired on the fall of the old Republic. 
It had doubtle.ss changed hands many 
times. Hailitt's Venetian Rtpnblir, 
1900, ii, 324. See Nuptial Usaoea and 
Hinijs. 

Posset or Caudle.— Among the 
Anglo-Saxons, as Strutt informs us, at 
night the bride was by the women atten- 
dants placed in the marringe-bcd, and 
the bridegroom in the same manner con- 
ducted by the men, where having both, 
with all who were present, drunk the 
marriage health, the company retired. 
Skinner derives the word from the French 



poser, residere, to settle ; because, when 
the milk breaks, the cheesy parts, being 
heavier, subside. " Nobis proprie desig- 
nat Lac calidum infusa vino cerevisia, &c. 
coagulatum." — See Junii Etymol. in 
verw. 

In the evening of the wedding-dny, just 
before the company retire<l, the sack- 
posset was eaten. Of this posset the 
bride and bridegroom were always to 
taste first. It is menti<med too among the 
bridal rites in the " History of Jack of 
Newbury" 1597, where we ore told "the 
sack-posset must be eaten." In "The 
Fifteen Comforts of Marriage," n. 60, it 
is called " an antient cu.stom of the Eng- 
lish matrons, who believe that sack wMI 
make a man lusty, and sugar will make 
him kind." The custom of eating n pos.-«t 
at going to bet! seems to have prevailed 
generally among our ancestors. The 
Tobacconist, in a book of Chornctors 
printed in 1640, says : " And nt nvy going 
to bed, this is my posset." The Wiiiiftrritiii 
Jrw, p. 20. Herrick has not overlooked 
the pos.set in his " Hesperides," p. 263; 
nor IS it omitted in the " Collier's We<l- 
ding." 

Misson says : " The posset is a kind 
of cawdle, a portion made up of milk, 
wine, yolks of eggs, sugar, cinnamon, nut- 
meg, &c." He a<ld.s: •'They never fail 
to briTig them another sack posset next 
morning." In the story of the Curst 
Wife, lapt in Mon-lit Skin (nhout 1575) the 
caudle is brought by the niiifh<>r in the 
morning. Montaigne in his K.s.say Of the 
Force of Ima<iiiwtion, speoks of the 
caudle as having in his time been ad- 
ministered to the bridegroom, not prior to 
the retirement of the gue-nts, but in the 
course of the night. He observes in re- 
lation to a friend : " For I would do him 
the office of a friend, and if needs were, 
would not spare a miracle it was in my 
power to do, provided he would engage to 
me upon his honour to keep it to himself: 
and only when they came to bring him his 
caudle, if matters had not gone well 
with him, to give me such a sign, and leave 
the rest to me." 

Even as late as 181], Charles Lamb, in 
a letter to William Hazlitt on the birth of 
my father, says: "Sorry we are not 
within catidlo-shot." 

Post and Pair.— This game is men- 
tioned in the following passage from the 
play of Nobody and Somebody (1606): 

Sico{phant), Now sir, as you haue 

compast all the dice. 
So I for cards. These for the game at 

maw, 
.VII saving one, are cut next vnder that. 
Lay me the ace of harts, then cut the 

cards, 
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O your fellow must needs haue it in his 

first tricke. 
Clow, rie teach you a trick for this 

yfaith. 
Sieop. These for Premero cut vpon the 

sides. 
As the other on the ends. 
Clow. Marke the end of all this. 
Sieop. These are for post and paire, 

these for saunt. 
These for new cut. 

— Sign. G 3 versa. 

It is thus noticed in "Scogin's Jests," 
pd.l626: "On a certaine time, Scogin went 
to his Ncholler, the aforesaid parson, to 
dine with him on a Sunday ; and this 
aforesaid priest or parson all the night 
before had been ut cards playing at the 
post." 

In Nares' Glossary, 1859, the game 
is described. According to Earle, in his 
■■ Micro-cosuiographie," 1628, it could be 
played with a dozen counters. 

Rot-Walloper.— The .intiqiianj for 
May. 18'JG, recuids the death of the last 
of tne pot-wallopers of the borough of 
Pontefract. This term implies a person, 
who acquired the parliamentary franchise 
by virtue of the possessiou of a free-hold 
hearth, on uhioh he could boil his pot. 
It wos prior to the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and required a ttix mouths' cuuliuuuus 
residence as a qunlification. The ve*-.sel 
it.<ielf was a tripod and was suspended 
by a chain from an iron bar suAcended 
in the chimney. Conip. Timbs, Hiatoric 
Ninepins, 1869, p. 25o. 

Pound or Pin. — .\n enclosed (usu- 
ally square) fence used in villages and 
parishes for the detention of stray cattle. 
There was usually a pound-keeper or pin- 
iirr, .sometimes called a pinder ; the pinder 
of Wakefield has acquired exceptional 
celebrity in connection with the Robin 
itood cycle of balla<ls, though really his 
period is in all prolinbility much later. 
Hat the duties of pinner or pound-keeper 
necessitated the employment of strong 
and courageous fellows acquainted with 
the whole neighbourhood. Even in the 
niatropolitan area pounds are still to be 
seen on Putney ond Wimbledon Commons, 
and that on Uarnes Common has only 
disappeared quite recently, the strays 
going to the Greenyard. It was the scene 
of a jen d'enprit between Foote and 
Quin, which survives in an epigrammatic 
ev)py of verses. 

Prayers. — Cassalion has this taunt 
against the Protestants: "Though," says 
he, " the English now deny that prayers 
are of any service to the dead, yet I could 
meet with no other occount of this cere- 
mony than that it was a custom of the 



old Church of England, i.e. the Church of 
Rome." De Vet. Sac. ChriM. Bit. p. 241. 

Customary prayers for the dead in the 
15th and 16th centuries appear to have 
been the pater nosteT, Ave, Credo, and 
De Profundi^. Plumpton Corrrespon- 
dence, 1839, p. 75. Priests offered to 
obtain pardon for souls for 32755 years 
in consideration of five patcrnojfrr*, five 
Arc Marias, and a Credo. See Hozlitt's 
Bibl. Collectians. 1903, p. 194. and his 
Ourselves in relation to a Deity and <i 
Church, 1897. p. 167. There is a broad- 
side from the press of Caxton containing 
Death-bed Prayers. Prayers were for- 
merly offered or solicited for the builders 
of bridges. Sir Thomas Winnington 
possessed a brass plate found in the 
foundations of the old bridge over the 
Tome at Stanford, Worposter.shire. de- 
siring prayers for Humphrey Pakynton | 
Esquire of Stanford, who defrayed the 
charges for erecting this structure in the 
first year of Edward VI. 

Presterjohn.— A form given by the 
Christian nationalities in the middle ages 
to the name of a real or supposed King 
of Ethiopia or Abyssinia, whom they pre- 1 
tended to have converted to Christianity. ' 
The real name was probably Una Khuit 
or Khan Una, and it has been even 
doubted whether this appellation was not 
borne by more than one ruler, like 
those of Pharaoh in Egypt and Arsacee in 
Pnrthia. 

Pretty Money.- New money put 
by, and saved in a stocking or bag; the 
amount is not limited, but it is usually 
trifling, and seldom exceeds a few pounds. 
Eaat Aniilia. In Sussex they call it 
pockct-piciea. 

Prevaricator. — The name of nn 
annually chosen oflScer at Cambridge, who 
delivered before the assembled university 
an address in Latin, in which he was left 
at liberty to offer tolerably free ami 
humorous criticisms on the authorities. 
Randolph the poet was Prevaricator for 
1032, and his Oration was first printed in 
ray edition of his Works, 1875. I do not 
think that any text was previously known 
of these Suturnaliun iuldres.ses. 

Pricking; at tlie Belt or Girdle, 
or Fast and Loose. — A cheating 
game, of which the following is a des- 
cription : " .\ leathern belt is mode up 
into a number of intricate folds, and 
placed tnlgeivise upon a table. One of the 
folds is made to resemble the middle of 
the girlie, so that whoever shall thrust a 
skewer into it would think he held it fnat 
to the table: whereas, when he has so 
done, the person with whom he plays m:iv 
take hold of both ends and draw it away." 
It appears to have been a game much 
practised by the gipsies in the time of 
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Shnkespear. Hazlitt's Dodsley, xiii, 174. 
It is still in vogue. 

Pricking: in Civic Elections.—^ 

The annual choice of the Slieriffs of Lon- 
don by this method is sufficiently familiar. 
But some of the City (iilds have been 
accostomed to resort in certain cases to 
tlie same proceiw, the persons entitled to 
Tote pricking on paper with a pin. See 
Hazlitt's Livery I'uiniianies, 1892, p. 464. 
Prickingr in trie Old Hat.— It 
aopears from a communication by Mr. W. 
Kelly to " Current Notes " for June, 1854, 
that the Chamberlain's Accounts for the 
!3orou^i of Leicester for 1749-50 have the 
ioUowinK entry: "Paid for prosecuting 
one Richardson, and others by (for?) 
pricking at a game called Pricking in 
the Old Hat, 6s. lOd." Unlees this amuse- 
ment resembled the preceding, and was an 
wutgrovrth from it, I cannot undertake 
a solution of the mystery involved in this 
registration. 

Primero. — See an excellent account 
of it in Nares, Oloasary, 1859, in v. and 
>«omp. Quinola. 

Prince d'Amour.— See Chrutmas 
Prince. 

Prince of Purpooie or Porty- 
pool. — S<?e I'hristiiins Prince. 

Prison Bars or Base. — In the 
Dictionary of Johannes de Garlandia, 
written in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, under the enumeration of re- 
quisites for the house of a respectable 
person, we meet, otldly enough, with harri, 
uhich are thus explained to us: " Barri 
*unt genus ludi, Gallice barres ;" and the 
♦alitor, in a note, adds: "Possibly the 
i{ame still called bars or prison-base^ well- 
known to schoolboys." Comp. Pulling off 
Ilatt infr&. 

The game of " the country base " is 

mentioned in the " Faery Queene," 1590, 

nnd by Shakespear in " Cvmbeline." 

n Chettle's tragedy of "Hoffman," 



know 
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•' I'll run a little course 
At base, or barley-brake." 

AgMn, in Brome's "Antipodes," 1640: 
" My men can run at base." 

\taia, in the thirtieth song of Drayton's 
•Polyolbion:" 

" At hood-wink, barley-brake, at tick, 
or prison base." 

L'omp. Nares, OloMary, 1859, in v. In 

^lutnern Italy they have a children's 

port, called Bonxbti, which resembles this, 

ind which is familiar to English ears as 

Ihe tohrinuft of Ferdinand II. King of 

Two Sicilies. 

Prophecies. — It appears from a 

Btter nritfen in February, 1485-6, by 



Thomas Betansou to Sir Robert Pluropton, 

that prophesying was in that year felony. 
The writer says: " .\lso it is in actt, that 
all mailer of profycyes is mayd felony." 
There does not seem to be any other re- 
cord of this, as no such statute is on the 
parliament-roll ; but iu the present imper- 
fect state of the latter, such an omission 
is easily to be accounted for. We read 
that : " A.D. 1560. A skinner of Southwark 
was set on the pillory ; with a paper over 
his head, shewing the cause, viz. for sun- 
dry practices of great falsehood, and much 
untruth : and all set forth under the 
colour of Bouthsaying." Stow's Suroey, 
1720, lib. i, p. 2.57. 

Lloyd in his Slratagems of Jerusalem, 
1602, p. 290, observes under this head: 
'■ .\ristander the Roothsayer, in the battel] 
at Arbela, being the last against Darius, 
was seen on horsebncke haixl by Alexan- 
der, apparelled all in white, and a crowne 
of golde upon his head, encouraging 
Alexander, by the flight uf an eagle, tlia 
victory should be his over Darius. Both 
the Greekes, the Romaines, nml the Lace- 
demonians, had theyr soothsayers hard bj 
them in their warres." 

In connection with this subject, the 
following communtcntioN from a corres- 
pondent of the Pull MitU Gazette (April, 
1879) may be cited : — " It seems that the 
labouring classes in Mid-Somerset, like 
most other rural districts in England, 
hold or held sacred certain supposed 
prophecies of Mother Shipton, whose 
topographical knowledge, if we are to 
believe all that is said of her, must 
have been little less marvellous than her 
insight into the future. Of these prop- 
hecies the most widely believed in had 
reference to the fate of Hani Hill. 11 large 
stone quarry in the neighbourhood of 
Yeovil, and a prominent feature of the 
landscape for miles around. It was to the 
effect that at twelve o'clock on Good Fri- 
day of 1879, Ham Hill should suddenly be 
swallowed up by an earthquake, and 
that at the same time Yeovil should be 
visited by a tremendous flood. With such 
real anxiety was last Friday looked for- 
ward to. in consequence, that people 
actually left the locality with their fami- 
lies and went to stay with their friends 
in other parts of the country until the 
dreaded "visitation" shoult) be over; 
others, whose faith was less robust, never- 
theless thought it advisable to remove 
their pots and pans from the shelves of 
their cupboards and stow away their clocks 
and looking-glasses in places where they 
were not likely to be shattered by the 
shock of the earthquake: others, again, 
suspended gardening operations for a day 
or two, thinking it mere waste to commit 
good seed to earth that was likely to be- 
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have so treacherously. On the momioK 
of Good Friday itself large numbers of 
people — many of them from a distance — 
nocked to the spot, or a.s near to the spot 
as they dared venture, to await, half 
incredulous and half in terror, the stroke 
of twelve and the fulfilment of the prop- 
hecy. When, however, the appointed hour 
hatf pa.ssed, and Ham Hill still stood 
unabashed, they began to look sheepishly 
into each other's faces and to move away. 
At present in Mid-Somerset Mother 
Shiptnn and her prophecies are somewhat 
at a discount." 

Mr. Gmxlrich-Frier fOu<er Isle», 1902) 
has collected some curious noticee of the 
faith in seers and prophecy in the Heb- 
rides within a mensuraljle p«riod of 
time. 

^Propplngr. — .\ marriage custom, 
perhaps, peciiHnr to Northamptonshire. 
Tt is coiihneii to mnriiages where the 
parties are well-knowti, or people of 
station, and consists " in placing pieces 
of timber or poles roumi the house and 
against the door of the newly-married 
couple." Baker ndJs; "An action, in 
connection with this curious practice, was 
tried at Northampton .\ssizes in 18-12. 
At the marrinee of a gentleman ut Biig- 
brook, some of the villagers proppe<i his 
house ; and he being annoye<l at the pro- 
ceedings, firetl froiu n w)n<tow, and 
wounded the plaintiff, since which time the 
practice has been discontiuiieil iti that 
villiige, hut is partiullj- observed in some 
others (1854)." 

Pterodactyl.--.^ huge flying rep- 
tile of prehistoric times, which may have 
given rise to the fabulous dragon of the 
middle ages. 

Pudding-, Christmas. — It is 
thought to bo lucky to stir one's neigh- 
bours' puddings, and some women even 
now will go some distnnce to do so. I 
have undorstfMxl that the Irish set their 
Christmas pudding on the fire at midnight 
on Christmns-Eve, and let it boil till the 
following mid-day. 

Puddinsr-pielngr.— In Kent, they 
go a pudding-pieing on Easter day. the 
pudding-pie being a sort of cheese-cake or 
custard, with a rnise<l crust and curniiits 
sprinkled over. Cherry beer is comiiuuily 
(irunk with these delicacies bv the voung 
folks. 

Puddining;. — An ancient offering on 
the fir^t visit oS a young child to the house 
of u neighbour. See Halliwell in v. 

Puiiingr off Hats ^At a Parlia- 
ment held txlwar<l III., March IC, 1332, 
a Prfjclamation was ordere<l to be made, 
among other mnfters. agnin.st children 
playing any games, including (Prison) 
Bars and Pulling off Hats, in the Palace 



at Westminster during the sitting of 
Parliament. Parrv's Piirliamenls aniT 
Coufifi/i, 1839. p. 97. 
Pulver Wednesday.— See .4«/i 

Wedinsilay. 
Punchinello.— Comp. PoliehintUo. 
Purification of the Virgin.— 

See Mary of Sazarrth. 

Push-Bali. — .\ modem .American 
form of football, of course eclipsing the 
European prototype. The ball used is a 
rubber bladder, which, when inflated, 
measures 6ft. Sin. in diameter. This 
sport is played at Harvard University, 
and its invention is Bscribe<l to Mr. M. G. 
Crane, of Newton, Massachusetts. 

Push-Pin "This," observes Strutt, 

" is a very silly sport, being nothing more 
than simply pushing one pin across an- 
other." Where Strutt obtained his in- 
formation, I do not know ; but from a 
coarse allusion in the Epigrams of Richard 
Middleton, of York, 1608, and from the 
way in which it is introduced into Fuller's 
Ihwmologla, 1732, it might be supposed 
to have been of a somewhat different 
nature. 

Put. — This is a game at cards, and is 
thus referred to in " The Riddle," a copy 
of verses inserted in " Rump Songs," 
1662 : ^ 

" Shall's have a game at put, to patse 

away the time. 
Expect no foul play, though I do play 

the Knuve, 
I have a King at hand, yea that I have : 
Cards, be ye true, then the game is 

mine." . 

Put is referred to in Speed's Bdft vpnn 
Baft, 1694, where a de.'iterous player is 
said to " always have three trays in 
hand," and where it is numbered anion;; 
the Christmas amusements. It appears 
to have been an aiiiu!>enient. of the lower 
ordere more particularly in the time of 
Queen .\nne. Chntto's Facts and Sprrii- 
lafions. 1848, p. 166. 

Nabbes, in his Sprinn.i fllory, a Masque, 
1(>39, introduces a dialogue between 
Christmas, " personated by an old re- 
verend gentleman in a furr'd gowne and 
cuppe, itc," and Shrovetide. " a fat cooke 
with a frying-pan, ic," and enumerates 
certain games played at the former season, 
including Puf :^ 

" ('hristntdii. Thou get children? 
Shroretide. Yes more than Christmas, and 
better too: for thine are all unthrift.s, 
whores, or murderers. Thy sonne /ii ami 
hi undid many a citizen. Thou hast a 
Daughter cnlletl hj.i/ l.tuhim half, a filthy 
black slut she is; and Put is common iii 
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*v«ry Bawdy house. 'Tis thought Sotldy 
was noDC of thine own getting, but an 
ald«rmans, thut in exchange I'uckolded 
thee, when thou wast u Coxirtier." 

PuttUCk or Pothook.— A stout 
steel bar fastened by a collar to the neck 
of an offender. A correspondent of Cvi- 
rent Xotcs, where (December, 1854, p. 
101) an illustration of the object nnd its 
use is given, observes: "From older in- 
dividuals than myaelf I learn that fifty 
or sixty years since they have seen it in 
use in the workhouse at Harleston." 

Pyx Chapel. — This apartment, 
hitherto jealously guarded by double en- 
trance doors, openiible only by ineiuis of 
seven keys, each kept by a different 
official, has now been taken under the 
charge of the Office of Works, and is to 
be thrown open to public inspection, 
electric light being installed. The chapel, 
!>ituat«d in the dark cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey, contains several objects 
of interest, and has been during centuries 
the repository of the standards and assays 
employed in the national coinage. The 
periodical Trial of the Pyx was a 
mysterious operation, of which very few 
outside those privileged to attend it had 
any knowledge. But the new arrange- 
ments will render the locality and matter 
more familiar. 

Quaaltagrh.— .See First Foot. 

Quadrille. — A game at cards allied 
to pnmero. ombre, 4c. Counters were 
lued, which in the first instance were 

riut into a pool — a pool of quodrtlie being, 
ike a rubber of whist, a succession of 
games. Only forty cards were used. I 
think the threes, fours, and fives were 
thrown out. There were four players. 
The three great cards or matadores 
were Spodille, the ace of spades: Manille, 
according to the trump, the two of spudes 
or clubs, or the seven of hearts or dia- 
monds; Basto, the ace of cluhs. The 
trump was decided by "asking leave," 
the first hand having the prior right. If 
another said "preference," meaning 
hearts for the trump, the first gave way. 
The partner was decided by one of the 
players " accepting." If the first would 
not yield to " preference," he might "call 
a king " — i.e. naming a king, and giving 
■ome worthless card in exchange, for which 
he paid a fine, and then playing inde- 
pendent of the partner; but if another 
said " I will play alone," all yielded to 
him. If the name of the trump made all 
the ten tricks, it was a " voice," if only 
five it wag a " basto," if only four it was 
" rodille," or basted off the board. When 
hearts or diamond -> were tniinps the nee 



king: if not, below him and the queen 

and knave.- — Note» and Qiieriin. 

Quails. — It appears that the Romans 
iise<i q\iails as well as cocks for fighting. 
Douce, {llluHtr. of Sliiikrsp. 1807, ii, 87j 
infurBus us, " Quail combats were well 
known among the ancients, and especially 
nt .\thens. Julius Pollux relates that u 
circle was made, in which the birds were 
placed, and he whose quail was driven out 
of the circle lost the stake, which wat» 
sometimes money, and occasionally the 
quails them.selves. Another practice was 
to produce one of these birds, which being 
first smitten or filliped with the middle- 
finger, a feather was then plucked from 
its head : if the quail bore this operation 
without flinching, his master gained the 
stake, but lost it if he ran away. 

The Chinese have been always extremely 
fond of quail-fighting, as appears from 
most of the accounts of that people, and 

fiarticularly in Mr. Bell's excellent re- 
ation of his ' Travels in China,' where 
the reader will find much curious matter 
on the subject. See Vol. i. p. 424, 8vo. 
edit. We are told by Mr. Marsden that 
" the Sumatrans likewise use these birds 
in the manner of game cocks." This 
occount is accompanied by a copy from 
nil elegant Chinese miniature painting, 
representing some ladies engage<l at thi.t 
amusement. Cocks and quails, fitted for 
the purpose of engaging one onother tn 
the last gasp for diversion, are frequently 
compared in the Roman writers, and with 
much propriety, to gladiators. Hence 
Pliny's expression " Gallorum, seu Gladin- 
toruni ;" and that of Columella. " riio- 
saruni Avium Lnnistie," Lanista being the 
proper term for the Master of the 
Gladiators. 

Queen or Lady of May. — See 
Mont Mnriiin. 

Questions and Comnnands.-- 
Iii " Round .\bc)ut Our Coal Fire (about 
1731)), this is nnineil and expliiiiied :- 
"The time of the year being cold and 
frosty, the diversions are within doors, 
either in exercise or by the fire-side. 
Dancing is one of the chief c.vercises : or 
else there is a match at blindman's-buff. 
or puss in the corner. The next game ii 
" Questions and Commands,' when the 
cniiimander inny oblige his subject to 
answer any lawful question, and make tht< 
same obey him instantly, under the 
penalty of being smutted, or paying such 
forfeit as may be laid on the aggressor. 
Most of the other diversions are curds 
nnd dice." 

Quince. — The following remarkable 
paN.snge occurs in "The Prai.se of Musick. ' 
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the top a pivot, which ran through a long 
horizontal beam, unequally divided, and 
at the least (stroke revolving freely about 
its ceutre, somewhat in the nature of a 
turnstile. On the upright post the head 
I and body of a figure of an unarmed man 
I was fixed. The horizontal beam repre- 
sented his arms; the shortest hand had a 
I target, nearly covering the whole body, 
except a sinall spot on the breast, marked 
with a heart or ring, and at the end of 
the target was a wooden sword, a cudgel, 
or a bag of wet sand. At this figure 
' peasants armed with poles for lances, and 
' mounted on sorry judes of horses, ran full 
I tilt, attempting to strike the heart or 
ring. These holes were of such a length. 
; that if they struck the shield instead of 
, the heart or ring, the short arm of the 
I lever retiring, brought round that armed 
I with a cudgel or sand-bng at such a dis- 
tance and with such velocity, as commonly 
' to meet and dismount the awkward as- 
sailant. 

Stow tells us that the amusement was 
followed by the citizens of London in 
winter as well as in summer, namely, at 
Christmas. "I have seen," says he, "a 
quintain set iipon Comhilt by the Leaden 
Hall, where the attendants of the lords of 
merry disports have run and made great 

Fnstime," .So early as 12o3, 38 Henr>' 
II., some of the king's servants came 
down to the city from Westminster, where 
the Court was, and there was a tumult, 
as the intruders insulted the Londoners, 
who were entitled to the name of Barons, 
and the royal party felt on them, and beat 
them, and over and above that the King 
amerced the city in lOfKI marks. Survey, 
1720, Book 1, p." 249. The water quintain 
was in vogue, it may be inferred, at 
E.ister, and the other variety in the 
Christmas holidays. 

Fitr.stephen says of the water-quintain : 
" At Easter the diversion is prosecuted on 
the water : a target is strongly fastened to 
a trunk or mast fixed in the middle of the 
river, and a youngster standing upright 
in the stern of a boat, made to move as 
fast as the current and oars can carry it, 
js to strike the target with his lance, and 
if in hitting it he breaks his lance, and 
keeps his nlace in the boat, he gains his 
point, and triumphs : but if it happens 
the lance is not .shivered by the force of 
the blow, he is of course tumbled into the 
water, and away goes his vessel without 
him. However, a couple of boats full of 
young men are placed, one on each side 
of the target, so as to be ready to take 
up the unsuccessful adventurer, the 
moment he emerges from the stream and 
ine-s fairly to the surface. The briilge 
• 1 the balconies on the banks are fillwl 
uiih spectators, whose business is to 
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48-0. 

Henry, referring to the land game, thus 
describes it:" A strong post was fixed in 
tie ground, with a oiece of wood, wliich 
turned upon a spindle, on the top of it. 
At one end of this piece of wood a bag of 
sand was suspended, and at the other end 
a board was nailed. Against this board 
they tilted with spears, which niiule the 
pins of wood turn quickly on the spindle, 
and the bag of sand strike the riders on 
the back with great force, if they did not 
tn*ke their escape by the fleetness of their 
horses. Hisi. of Great Britain, iii, 594. 
He refers to Strype's Stow, 1720, i, 249, 
where the woodcut probably assisted his 
acct}unt. This may apply to the first half 
of the 18th century. 

The quintain is introduced into the 
proae hi.story of Merlin. In the account 
of the tournament at Logres, it is said : 
" After mete was the qwyntayne reysed, 
and ther at bourded the yonge batche- 
lers." It does not exactly appear what 
kind of nuintain is here intended, but it 
waa probably the Pel, of which a des- 
cription may be read in Strutt. Some- 
thing of this sort seems intended in the 
burlesque account of the marriage of 
Tybb© the Here's daughter, in the " Tour- 
nament of Tottenham, written probably 
in the fourteenth century. In Strype's 
" Annals," anno 1575, among the various 
sports, Ac. used to entertain Oueen Elizn- 
bieth at Kenilworth Castle, he tells us, 
" That afternoon (a.s the relater ex- 
precaeth it) in honour of this Kenil- 
worth Castle, and of Gtx) and St. Kenelme, 
(whoee day by the kalendar this was.) was 
a «olemn country bridal, with running at 
Quintin." 

A modification of the game appears in 
■ missal in the Douce Collection, in which 
A person is represented balancing hinitclf 
open ■ pole laid across two stools. .\t 
the end of the pole is a lighteil candle, 
from which he is endeavouring to light 
another in his hand at the risk of tumbling 
into a bucket of water plaee<l under him. 
It appears from Bi.shop Konnett, that 
the quintain was anciently a customary 
-«port at weddincrs. He says it was used 
in his time at Blackthorne and at Ded- 
dington, in Oxfordshire. Gloss, to P. 
A. and Blount says: "It is a game or 
•port still in request at marriages, in 
•ODM parts of this nation, especially in 
Shropshire : the manner now corruptly 
thus; — a quintain, buttress, or thick 
plank of wood is set fast in the ground 
of the high-way, where the bride and 
bridegroom are to pa.ss ; an<l pules are 
provided ; with which the young men run 
• tilt on horseback, and he that breaks 



the garland." But he may be presumed 
to refer to the period anterior to the Civil 
War. Glotsoiirnphin, 105(3, in v. 

Owen's description of the qviintain as 
played at weddings seems to indicate a 
much milder diversion than that form of 
it usually practised. He says: "A pole 
is fixt in the ground, with sticks set about 
it, which the bridegroom and his compnn.v 
take up. and try their strength and 
activity in breaking them upon the pole." 
Wflsk Dirt. V. Qiiiiilnii. 

The quintain was one of the .>it)nrts 
practised by the Cornish men in July on 
Hnlgaver Moor, near B»Hlmi". The 
method of plnving at it ns dewrihe*! in iv 
newspaper of 1789 is exactly correspondent 
with that emplove'l bv our countrvmen in 
Stow's time and in Fitr^tephen's. "On 
Off'ham Green," says Hasted, "there 
stands a quintain, a thing now rarely to 
be met with, being a mnchiiie much used 
in former times by youth, as well to try 
their own activity, as the swiftness of 
their liorse.<» in runninrr nt it. ^Hp gives 
nn engraving of tt.^ The cross-nfpce of it 
is brnad nt one end, and nierce<l full of 
hnle-i : and a bag of sand is linne at the 
other, and swings round nu being moved 
with anv blow. The pa.stiiiie w«s for the 
youth on horsehnck to run !>t it ns fn.«t 
as possible, and hit the broad part in his 
career with innch force. He thut bv 
cha'ice hit it not nt all, was treate<l with 
loud peals of derision ; and he who did 
hit it, made the best use of his swiftness, 
lest he should have a sound blow on his 
neck from the bag of sand, which instnntly 
swang round from the nthor e"<l of the 
quintain. The great dosiiiti of this sport 
was to try the iicrjlitv of the h'<i"se nnd 
man, nnd to hrenk the brinrfl. whi<h. who- 
p\-er did. he was acrniinted chief of the 
day's sport. It stands opposite the dwell- 
ing house of the e.state, which is bniuid to 
keen it up." The satne author speaking 
of Bobbing parish, says: "there was for- 
merly a quintin in this pari.sh. there being 
still a field in it, cnlle<! fmm thence the 
Ouintin-Field." Tlist. of Kent, folio, ed. 
ii, 224, 0.19. The quintain at Off'ham 
Green was still there in 1899. 

This pastime, somewhat diversified, was 
in the 17th century practised by the 
Flemings at their wakes or festivals. In 
some cases one arm presented a ring, while 
the other lield the club or sand-bag; in 
others the revolving arms were placed 
vertically, the lower shewing the ring. 
while the upper supported a ves.sel full of 
water, whereby the want of dexterity in 
the tilter was punished with a bath. Re- 
presentations of this exercise may be seen 
among the prints after Wouverman, who 
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Quoit*,— In the Statute of Labourers, 

1541, nil labourers, artificers, and other 
workmen are prohibited under penulties 
from playing at certain games (coyting 
included) except at Christmas, and then 
in tlioir 'master's house or presence. 
Antony Wood is our authority for the 
statement that Arthur Dee, Dr. Dee's 
son, played with (luoits of RoUl, n-hicit his 
father had made by transmutation at 
Prague in Bohemia. Thome's Envirom of 
Itontlnii, 187l>. ii, 442. See Corkitlt. 
.\moiig the Si klrs. Captain Muiidy found 
the quoit in use us u weapon in war. 

Race** — The earliest apparent _^^ ^.^.. ....... _ 

notices of horse-races are in two very | ™~ at" Newmarket, and' Von" the" wager 



aervable on the occasion by those engaged 
or concerned. Hailitt's Bibl. Coll. tt 
Sold, 1903, p. 222. Comp. To Bear the 
Bell and Ilonei. 

Misson, writing about 1(308, says : "The 
Engli.<;h nobility take great delight in 
horse-races. The most famous are usually 
at Newmarket : and there you are sure to 
see a great many persons of the first 
quality, and almost all the gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood. It is pretty common 
for them to lay wagers of two thousand 
pounds sterling upon one race. I have 
seen a horse, that after having run twenty 
miles in fifty-iive minutes, upon ground 
loss even than thot where the races ore 



ancient French metrical romances men 
tioned by Wright. Diimeaiic Atannen 
find Sentimenis, 18(i2, p. 318. But the 
present writer does not follow this 
authority in supposing that, while such 
an usage is specified, it was not carried 
out in practice; for in fact horse-races 
were familiar to the Greeks, and are 
described by Fitzstephen, who flourished 
in the time of Henry II. Account of 
JjOiuloii, 1772, p. 38. In the beginning of 
the 17th c. races were held both in Surrey 
and in Yorkshire, where the prize to the 
winner appears to have been a silver bell 
in Camden's day, and in or about 1618 we 
find Newmarket already a favourite resort 
of the King and Court. Hazlitt'.s Venr- 
t'mn lifiniMlc, ItJOO, ii, 240. During the 
reign of Charles I. Hyde Park was a 
favourite ground for this diversion, and 
in Shirley's pluy of Iludc Park. 1637, 
(K"cur the names of several famous horses, 
which ran at that date, including Bay 
'I'arrall, " that won the cup at Newmar- 
ket." Hazlitt's Manual of Old VUnjs, 
1892, p. 112. In (.'yuih luiit Vnripiilr 
Liff, 1579, Valentine, one of the iiiter- 
hiciitors, says of gentlemen : " For 
though they refuse not for company 
lie conversation to hauke & huute, yet is 
our most continuall exercise evther studie 
or ridinge of great & seruiceabfe horses — ." 

In Hindo'a "Life of John Bruen," 
1041, p. 104, the author recommends "unto 
many of our geritlemfii, and to many of 
inferior rank, that they would make an 
exchange of their foot races and horse 
races," <Sc. 

In 1054 and 1658 horse-races were sus- 
pended for six and eight months 
respectively by proclamation. Hazlitt's 
Bibl. Coll., 1903, p. 90-1. 

In the time of Charles II. a horse-race 
used to be periodically held at l,eith under 
ofiicial or municipal sanction, and an ex- 
tant broadside with the date 108 . , the 
last numeral being left blank to be 
supplied in MS. contains (he rules «b- 



j for his master, would have been able to 

run a-new without taking breath, if he 

' that had lost durst have ventured again. 

There are also races run by men."^ 

TniyeLt in EiK/hind, p. 231. 

Raffling:. See Rifling. 

Rahman.— .\n ancient game, which 
is 8uppose<l to have been played in the- 
following manner: — a series of poetical 
characters were written in stanzas on a 
long roll of parchment or paper, and a 
seal was faBtene<l with a string to each 
de.scription. The roll was then folded up, 
an<l place<l on the table, at which the- 
company snt, and each then selected ft 
character by touching o seal. No one 
could even foresee what character he or she- 
would have, till the roll was opened. See 
farther in Phiwpton Correspondence^ 
18.39, p. 108, Wright's Anerdota Litrraria,. 
1844, p. 81, and Hazlitt's Popular Poetry. 
i, (>9, where it should have been perhaps 
rather stated that the term, as applied to 
this amusement, was a secondary sense. 
The antiquity of this sport is ap- 
parently testified by the sobriquet of 
Itniimini Holt applied to the deed with 
the seals of the .'Jcotish chiefs givpn by 
them as a token of their fealty to K<lwar<f 
I. But the term was in general use in the 
fourteenth century for a roll of any kind. 
with seals attachetl. Hence perhaps we 
gain the cunventional term ririmonde. ami 
the editor of the PUnnpton Correspondenre 
thinks that flu/ft/ rnok in the SI. W. of 
W. shimld be Biillii rag. 

Ragrs at Well*.— See Blrstina of 
Clouts. 

Rain. — See Weather Omens. 

Rainbow. — The rainbow may be 
include<I among barometrical indicators. 
It is still a common saw : 

" The rainbow in the morning 
Is the shepherd's warning; 
The rainbow at night. 
Is the shepherd's delight." 

Which is a belief entertained by the- 
French, and (as M. Michel shews) by the 
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lahAbitanta of tlie Basque country. The 
Cornish people have this version : 

" A rainbow in the morn, 
Put your hook in the corn ; 
A rainbow at eve, 
Put your head in the sheave." 

A curious and valuable assemblage of 
Botioes in reference to the rainbow, and 
ita supposed iiifluenbe and character in 
rarious countries, may be found in Mrhi- 
ttne for .\pril, 1884, and the notitma of 
the Romans on the subject in Miicrllanea 
Virgiliana, by a Graduate of Cambridge, 
iDouaUsou), 1825, p. 3y. The lunar rain- 
bow differs from tlie solar one, is some- 
tiiDM destitute of iridescence, and is rarer 
or more rarely visible. 

R«phael| St. — Lydgate, in his 
Yertue of the Masse, says: 

" — Raphaell by recorde of Thobye 
Shall be your leche and your medycyne." 

Uazlitt's Fugitive Tracts, 1875, i, sign, 
e 3. 

Rapler-Dance.— .See Halliwell in v. 

Rats and Mice.— St. Gertrude was 
•npposed to poison all rats and mice, so 
that none of these vermin were ever 
known to euaw any Friars' cheese or 
bacon. Melton's .(slToloijaster, 1620, 
p. 19. 

Rats Rhymed to Death.— For 
a superstition on this subject, se« Nares, 
ed. 1859, in v. The term forme«l the 
title to a collection of ballads printed in 
1060 in ridicule of the Rump Parliament. 
Sir M". Temple seems to have traced the 
idea to a Runic source. 

Rattle. — Cornelius Scriblerus re- 
marks : " I heartily wish a diligent search 
nay be made after the true Crepitaculum, 
or rattle of the ancients, for that (as .Archy- 
tas Terentinus woa of opinion,) kept the 
efaildren from breaking earthenware. The 
C!hina cups in these days are not at all 
the safer for the modern rattles : which 
ia an evident proof how far their Crepita- 
cula exceeded ours." 

Martial mentions this in the 54tl] 
Epigram of Book iv, under both its Roman 
names, crepitaculum being the more 
iiaual. See St. John's ytnnnera nni\ Cms- 
loms of \nrirnt Oreetr. 1812, i, 145. 

Rattlesnake.— Waterton the natu- 
ralist, in his exploration of Pernambiico 
sod its neighbourhood in 1816, i-elates an 
interesting account of the peculiar fasci- 
nation of this creature. In some tangled 
undergrowth in an abandoned orange or- 
chard the writer distinguished an object, 
which be took to be a pale green gra.ss- 
hopper, near which six or seven olnck 
birdi, irith a white spot between the 
■fcoaMen were hovering and crying. 
Waterton waited, till the grasshopper was 



near enough to secure without injury or 
trouble, when the object raised itself, and 
it proved to be the head of a large rattle- 
snake. If Waterton had attemptecl to 
attack or seize it, the serpent would have 
sprung at him; but he stood still, and it 
glided away, and when it had gone, the 
birds did the same. The spell, as it were, 
was broken ; the rattle was no longer 
audible. 

Raven. — Bartholomeus says: " ,-Vnd 
as divinours meue the raven hath a maner 
virtue of raeanyng and tokenyngo of 
divination. ,\nd therefore, among 

nations, the raven among foules was 
halovved to .-Vpollo, as Mercius savthe." 
Dt Propr. Itervm, ed. 1536, fol. 168. 

Macaulny tells us: "The truly philo- 
sophical manner in which the great Latin 
Poet has accounted for the joyful rroak- 
ings of the raven species, upon a favour- 
able chaunge of weather, will in my 
appi'ehension point out at the same time 
the true natural causes of that spirit of 
divination, with regartt to storms of wind, 
rain, or snow, by which the sea-gull, tul- 
mer, cormorant, heron, crow, plover, and 
other birds are actuated sotnetnnes before 
the change conies on. Of inspired birds, 
ravens were accounted the most propheti- 
cal. Accordingly, in the language of that 
district (St. Kilda), to have the foresight 
of a raven, is to this day a proverbial 
expression, dennling a pietornatural saga- 
city in predicting fortuitous events. In 
Greece and Itiily, ravens were sacred to 
.\pollo, the great patron of augurs, and 
were fnlle<l companions uixt attendants of 
that God." Ilfst. of St. Kilda, 165, 174, 
17C;. 

Ross informs us that " by ravens both 
pnblick and private calamities and death 
nave been portended. Jovianus Pontanus 
relates two terrible skirmishes between the 
ravens and the kites in the fields lying 
between Beneventum and .Vpicium, which 
prognosticated a great battle that was to 
be fought in thii.se fields. Nicetas speaks 
of a skirmish between the crowes and 
ravens, presignifying the irruption of the 
Scythians into Thracia." He odds: 
" Private men have been forewarned of 
their death by ravens, I have not only 
heard and read, but have likewise ob- 
served di\-ers times. .\ late example I 
have of a young gentleman, Mr. Draper, 
my intimate friend, who about five or six 
years ago (164fJ) being then in the flower 
of his age, had on a sudden one or twa 
ravens in his chamber, which had been 
quarrelling upon the top of the chimney; 
these they apprehended as messengers of 
his death, nnd so they were; for he died 
shortly after. Cicero was forewarned by 
the noise and fluttering of ravens abont 
him, that his end was near. He 
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employed a raven to be the feeder of Elias, 
may employ the same bird as a messenger 
of death to others. We read in histories 
of a crow in Trajan's time that in the 
Capitol spoke in Greek All things shall 
be well." Arcana 31icT0Cosmi, pp. 219-20 
of appendix. 

Heniiont says that " a vulgar respect is 
paid to the raven, as being the bird ap- 
pointed by heaven to feed the prophet 
Elijah . when he fled from the rage of 
Ahab." Zoology, i, 219. Spenser speaks 
of 

"The hoarse night raven, tronipe of 
doleful dreere." 

In " Othello,'' we have: 

" — 0, it comes o'er my memory 

As doth the raven o'er th' infected 

house, 
Boding to all." 

So again eL-iewhere: 

" The raven rook'd her on the chimney's 

top, 
And chattering pies in dismal di.word 

sang." 

.\nd in the second part of " Antonio and 
Mellida," 1C02 : 

" Now croaks the toad, and night crowes 

screech aloud, 
Fluttering 'bout casements of departing 

soule.s, 
Now gapes the graves, and through their 

yawnes let loose 
Imprison'd spirits to revisit earth." 

Moresin includes the croaking of ravens 
;imong omens. Hall, in his "Cluiracters," 
1608, tells us that if the superstitious man 
hears the raven croak from the next roof, 
he at once makes his will. 

Ratw Head and Bloody Bones. 
— Among the objects to terrify children 
in former times we must not forget "Raw 
Head and blwKly Bones," who twice occurs 
in Butler's " Hudibras;" 

" Turns meek and secret sneaking ones 
To raw-heads fierce and bloody bones." 
.\nd again : 

" Made children with your tones to run 

for't, 
As bad as Bloody-bones or Lunsford." 

This was the Colonel Lunsford who was at- 
tached to the Karl of Bedford's force dur- 
ing part of the Civil War. 

Reapers, The. A child's game 
performed by two circles of small school- 
children of both sexes, holding hntids, and 
singing, and at a stage in the chant dis- 
engaging hands again, and dancing round. 
The amusement is followed on Friday 
afternoons at Barnes, and at the inter- 
national Folk-Lore Conference at Mercers' 
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Hall, s selection from this village-«chool 
attended, and went througli the sport. 
Some other of the games described in 
Mrs. Gomme's volume are also played at 
Barnes. 

Relics.— In the " Privy Purse Ex- 
penses of Henry VIII." under 1530-1, are 
two entries of sums paid " in reward " 
to persons who brought " relick water" 
to the King. It does not seem to be very 
intelligible what was meant by this. 
Hone, in his " Every-day Book." enume- 
rates a list of relics in which occur : " \ 
tear which our Lord shed over Lazarus ; 
it was preserved by an angel, who gave 
it in a phial to Mary Magdalene," and a 
" phial of the sweat of St. Michael, when 
he contended with Satan." But perhaps 
the water offered to Henry's acceptance 
was merely holy water, additionally con- 
secrated bv the immersion of certain relics 
in it. The first entry in the book of 
Expenses stands thus: " Itm the same 
daye (18 Aug. 1530.) to Roger for bringing 
ft glasse of relike water fro Wyndesor to 
hampton-courte .... xiirf. ;" and on the 
22nd nf July, 1531, the Abbot of West- 
minster received 20j. for bringing relic 
water to the King at Chertsey. 

A note in Nichols's I^icestershire in- 
forms us that " upon the dissolution of 
the mona-steries at Leicester, a multitude 
of fiibe miracles and superstitious rolicks 
wen;' rletected. .Amongst the rest. Our 
Ladifs Girdle shewn in several places 
and her milk in eight; the penknife of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and a piece of 
his shirt, much roi'crenced by big-bellie<l 
women." 

Retic Sunday.— The third Sunday 
after Midsummer day. Old letters occur 
dated on this anniversary. It was tlie 
occasion, when holy relics in the churches 
and other ecclesiastical institutions were 
exhibited for worship (u- public curiositv. 
Remarriage.— Under the Saxon 
and Longohardic laws, says Sir H. Ellis 
ill his 'Original Letters Illustrative of 
English History," 1825, the custom wag 
etjUiilly enforced of a wi<low not marrying 
again till a year had elapsed from 
the death of her first husband. He 
adds: "The notice of a forfeiture 
of property on this account occurs 
once in the " Domes-day Survey." 
In a letter of Edward the IV. in 1477 to 
Dr. I.<eigh, his ambassador in Scotland, 
relating to the proposed Scotish inter- 
marriages, the king says: " Forsomoeh 
also as aftre the old usaiges of this our 
riiyaume noon estat ne person honnorable 
commuiiptk of mariage within the yere of 
their doule, we therffor as yit can not 
convonieutely speke in this niatier." The 
following passage is from Braithwaite'a 
" Boulster I^ecture," 1640 : — " Marry 
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anotbi>r, before those flowers that stuck 
his corpse be withered." 

The passage in Shakespear's Ilamlet 

Tery powerfully bears on this matter: — 

" Hor. My lord, I came to see your 

father's funeral. 
Jlam. I pray thee, do not mock me, 
fellow-student ; I think it was to my 
mother's wedding. 
Hot. Indeed, my lord, it follow'd hard 

upon. 
Bam. Thrift, thrift. Horatio ! the 

funeral bak'd meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage 
tables." 
—Act 1, sc. 2. 

Remember the Grotto.— Par- 
ties of children still occa.sionally go about 
in September with an oyster-shell in their 
hands, and beg money of the passers-by 
for the construction of an imaginary 
grotto. See farther in Hone and Vham- 
hrr*. The custom is almost extinct. 

Remora or EcKenels. — Mon- 
taigne enters at some length into the 
belief of the ancients in the power oi' this 
fish to stay the progress of ships. " Many 
are of opinion," he says, " that in the 
git.jt and last naval engagement that 
Autony lost to Augustus, his iidminil gal- 
ley was stayed in the middle of her course 
by the little fish the Latins cdll I'rmora, 
by reason of the property she lui.s of stay- 
ing nil sorts of vessels, to wliicli she fas- 
tens herself. And the Emperor Caligula, 
sailing with a great navy upon the coast 
of Romania, his galley alone was suddenly 
stayed by the same fish, which he caused 
to be taken, fastened as it was to the 
keel of his ship, very angry that such a 
little animal could resist at once the sea, 
the wind, and the force of all his oars, 
bv being merely fastened by the beak to 
hj» galley (nor is it a shell-fish), and was, 
moreover, not without gre.<it reason as- 
tonished that, being brought to him in the 
long boat, it had no longer the strength 
it had in the water." Essays, ed. Hazlitt, 
190:i. ii, 3tJ3. 

Sir Thomas Browne doubts whether the 
■tory of the remora that it stays ships 
nnder sail be not unreasonably amplified. 
But Ross cites Scaliger as saying that this 
is as passible as for the loadstone to draw 
iron : for neither the resting of the one, 
nor moving of the other, proceeds from an 
apparent, but an occult virtue: for a.s in 
tae one there is an hid principle of motion. 
»o there is in the other a secret principle 
of quiescence. Browne's namesake, the 
pastoral p«H>t, alludes to this strange le- 
geiidar}- agent and power. Hazlitt's edit. 
ii. 3Wi. 

A correspondent of the Penny Mafiazinr 
for August, 18-10, narrates lus personal 



observation of the habit of this creature, 
which he describes as the Sucking-fish, and 
is from four to five inches in length, 
firmly adhering to a shark, which had 
been caught, and instantly to the side of 
a hucket of woter, when it had with con- 
siderable difficulty been detached from its 
first position. 

Rent Dinner or Supper.— This 
is, generally speaking, an allowance made 
to each tenant in proportion to the 
amounts paid by him to his landlord. 
Three shilliiigs is perhaps a niiniinum. In 
the accounts of the Court of Chancery, 
as much as £150 are somtimes charged 
for a single entertainment, and oc- 
casionally the items under the head of 
liquor are very extravagant. 

Requiem.— Originally and usually a 
religious observance, but in a secondary 
sense or by poetical licence a secular tri- 
bute. The annual commemoration at 
Magdalen, Oxford, on May-Day morning 
was in its inception a reiiuiem service 
for Henry VII. In North's *' Forest of 
Varieties," 1645, at p. 80, is preserved the 
following Ilef|uiem at the entertainment of 
Lady Rich, who died August 24th, 1638: 

"Who 'ere yoii are, patron subordinate, 

Unto this House of Prayer, and doe 
extend 

Your enre and care to what we pray and 
lend ; 

May this place stand for ever con- 
secrate : 

And may this ground and you propi- 
tious be 

To this once powerful, now potential 
dust, 

Coneredited to your fraternal trust, 

Till friendii, souls, bodies meet eternally. 

And thou her tutelary angel, who 
Wer't happy guardian to so faire a 

charge, 
leave uot now part of thy care at 

large, 
But tender it as thou wer't wont to do. 

Time, comuioii father, join with mother- 
earth, 

And though you all confound, and she 
convert, 

Favour this relinue of divine de.sert, 

Deposited for a ne're dying birth. 

Saint, Church, Earth, Angel, Time, 

prove truly kind 
.•\s she to you, to this bequest con- 

sigu'd." 

Rex Fabarum at Merton Col- 
leg:e, Oxford.— See Christmas I'rincr. 

Ribbands. — I know not whether the 
folliining passage is to be referred to this, 
or i.s given only as describing the bride- 
groom's awkwardness in supping broth. 
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.St«ph«na, speaking of a plain country 
briooKroom, says: "Although he points 
out his bravery with ribbands, yet he hath 
no vnine glory ; for he contemnes fine 
<!loothe8 with dropping pottage in his 
bosome." Essays, 161S, 

It is particularly stated by Lady Fan- 
Bhawe in her ncconnt of the nmrriage of 
Charles II. and Catherine of Braganza, 
at which Sir Richard Fnnsluiwe was a 
special guest, that the bride's ribbons 
were cut into pieces, and diHtributed 
among the company. See a good note 
in Pepys, ed. 1858, i. 12. 

We see in another, under date of 
January 17, 16C7-8, that at the mar- 
riage of Princess Anna of Pni&sia with 
I'rincc Frederic of Hesse the Ober-hof- 
uieister distributed to the gentlemen 
present small pieces of ribband, on which 
the initials of the bride were embroidered, 
and the writer adds that this was a modi- 
fied form of cutting up the bride's garter. 
"Formerly," he observes, "it was the 
.custom for n Priis.<iiBn Princess, immedi- 
ately on leaving the company, to take her 
garter from her knee, and send it to the 
king, who tied one half of it round his 
own sword-knot, and sent the remainder 
us the most attractive present he could 
offer to a neighbouring and chivalrous 
monarch." 

In the " Oentlemnn's Magazine" for 
October, 1733. are " Verses sent by a 
young lady, lately morrie<I. to a quondam 
lover, inclosing a green ribbon nouze«l : 

" Dear D. 

In Betty lost, consider what you lose. 

And, for tlie bridal knot, accept this 

uooze ; 
The healing ribbon, dextrously apply'd, 
Will make you bear the loss of such u 

bride." 

Hr. Atkinson, in hii "Cleveland Glos- 
sary," 1868, says, after describing the 
race to the bride-door for the riobon, 
which usually, as he observes, went to the 
"winner's sweetheart;" "From a MS. 
I have been permitted to make use of, 
it appears that much or all of what is 
thus described is still ' practiced ot St. 
Helen's, Auckland, and other villages in 
Durham, only the handkerchief (or ribbon) 
is supposed to be a delicate substitute for 
the bride's garter, which used to be taken 
off as she knelt at the altar.' " 

It appears that tlie " Running for the 
Ribbon '' still prevails, and Mr. Atkinson 
speaks of > tradition that the practice used 
to be to run from the gate of the church 
to the bride's house, and for the first to 
have the privilege not only of r«<«iving 
the garter (before the ribbon or handker- 
chief waa sub.^titutedK but of removing 
it with his own hands from the lady's leg 
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This was sometimes, as it may be con- 
ceived, accomplished only by main force: 
and it is to be suspected indeed, that so 
course a usage was at all times very rare 
among the more educated cla.sses. The 
same kind of conte.st is called in Westmoi*- 
land " Riding for the Ribbon." In "The 
Westmoreland Dialect," 1790, a country 
wedding is described with no little 
humour. The clergyman is represented os 
chiding the parties for not coming before 
him nine months sooner. The ceremony 
being over, we are told that " Awe raaid 
haam fearful wele, an the youngans raaid 
for th' ribband, ine cusen Betty banged 
awth lads and gat it for sure." 

In a Scotish ballad, called Ladfi Mnry 
Ann, speaking of a young lad, it is said: 

j We'll sew ft green ribbon round about 
I his hat, 

And that will let them ken he's to marry 
' yet." 

Mockay's Ballads of Scotland, 1861, p. 
107. This seems to denote that a ribband 
was also an indication of the unmarried 
.state. In former times lovers brought 

. home from the fairs ribbands for their 
mistresses; but this gift would be rather 
to import an engagement. See Fairing*. 
But from a passage from Pepys ('Nov. 1, 
1665) it is to be inferred that a ribband on 
the hat was usual on birthdavs, as LonI 
Brouncker going with the Diarist and 
others to Mrs. Williams' lodgings, they all 
had a green ribband tied in their hats, 
it being my Lord's birthday. Comp. 
May-day, .Vu;>/iul Usaijcs, and Biding. 

Rice. — There is a common fallacy 
among sailors, that the regular use of 
rice as an article of food is conducive to 
blind ne.ss. This idea is said to proceed 
from the general use of rice by the 
Mahometans, and the prevalence among 
them of ophthalmia. The vulgar bye- 
name for rice on boani ship is strike-me- 
blind. 

Richard Coeur<de-Lion. — Gib- 
bon, speaking of our Richard Plantagenet, 
Copur de Lion, says : " the memory of this 
lion-hearted prince, at the distance of 
sixty years, was celebrated in proverbial 
sayings by the grandsons of the 'Turks 
and Saracens against whom he ha<l 
fought : his tremendous name was em- 
ployed by the Syrian mothers to sileni^e 
their infants: and if a horse suddenly 
started from the way, his rider was wont 
to exclaim. Dost thou think King Richard 
is in that bush.*" So in Richard Smith's 
J.iff n( V%»fnuntrtt Montague, 1627, we 
hear that Talhoi romes! was an expre«sion 
used long after tlie Anglo-Gallic wara, to 
terrify the French chiWren, and still their 

! cries. Life of V. M. trans, by C. F. 1627, 
sign. A 1 rerso. The same is related of 
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Narses the Greek general and of others. 
Comp. Barguest. 

A mass for the repose of the soul of 
Richard was formerly celebrated in Rouen 
Cathedral on the (5th of April, the anni- 
versary of his death, in consideration of 
30O measures or muids of wine left by hira 
to the canons, and leviable on his estate 
at Rouen, as an indemnity for their losses 
through the French King, l^enny iJa(ju- 
ine for October, 1838. 
RIcht Lady Diana.— See Steond 

Richardi St.— Aubrey, in his " Re- 
mains of Gentilism and Judaism," says : 
•' This custorae (the blessing of brine 
springs) is yearly observed at Droitwich 
in Worcestershire, where, on the day of 
St. Richard, (the patron or tutelar saint 
of that well. i.e. Salt Well) they keepe 
holyday, an<l dresse the well with green 
boughs and flowers. One yeare, sc[ilicet] 
a* [ltj]4*5, in the Presbyterian time, it was 
<Iiscontinue<l in the civil warres ; and after 
that the springe shranke up, or dried up 
for some time ; so afterwards they revived 
their annual custom, (notwithstanding the 
power of the parliament and soldiers), 
»nd the salt water returned again and still 
ontinues. This St. Richard was a person 
' great estate in these parts ; and a brisko 
^oung fellow that would ride over hedge 
ind ditch, and at length became a very 
evont man, and after his decease was 

inonizerl for a saint The 

lay of the solemnization of the feast and 
Iressing this well is the ninth day after 
litaunday." 

It is mentioned that the unexpected 
nd miraculous recovery of a young child, 
rer whom the wheel of a vehicle had 
liassed in the street of Winferbourne 
iris, near Salisbury, was ascribed at the 
kime <a.v. 1278) to this canonized Bishop 
at Chichester. The person who drove over 
the boy is called a carter ; hut that term, 
tike cart, wa.s formerly understood in a 
ider and different sense. Sutiex Arch. 
<:oll. i. 1178. 

Richmond. — Brand mentions that 

>oiico ha<l a curious print, entitle<]. 

An exact Representation of the 

lumorous Procession of the Richmond 

re«lding of Abram Kondrick and 

lary Westurn 17. ." Two grenadiers go 

then the flag with a crown on it i.i 

after them : four men with hnnd- 

I follow : then two men, one carrying 

hinck-hend, having a hat and wig on it, 

nd a pair of horns, the other bearing a 

lie: the pipe and tabor, hautboy, and 

lie: then the brideErnom in a chair, 

nd attendants with hollyhock flowers; 

nd afterwards the bride with her atten- 

9»ntii carrying also hollyhock flowers. 



Bride muids and bride men close the pro- 
cession. 

RidinK-- III tlie earljr part of the 

present century, the Riding for the 
Broose, a form of Winning the Kail, was 
still kept up in North Britain. The 
Glossary to Burns, 1787, describes Broose 
(a won! which has the same meaning with 
" Kail,") to be "a race at country wed- 
dings, who shall first reach the bride- 
gro<pni's house on returning from church." 
The nieisning of words is every where mot-t 
strangely corrupted. Broose was ori- 
ginally, I take it for grantetl, the nami' 
of the prize on the above occasion, and 
not of the race itself : for whoever first 
reacbfs the house to bring home the gooil 
news, wins the " Kail," i.e. a sinokiMtj 

i prize of spice broth, which stantls ready 
prepared to rewanl the victor in this 

j singular kind of laie. Malkin says: " 111 
may it befal the traveller, who has the 
misfortune of meeting a Welsh wedding on 
the road. He would be inclined to 
suppose that he had fallen in with n com- 
pany of lunatics escaped from their 
confinement. It is the custom of the 
whole party who are invited, both men and 
women, to ri<le full spee<l to the church- 
porch : and the person who arrives there 
first has some privilege or distinction at 
the marriage rea.st. To this important 
object all inferior considerations give way ; 
whether the safety of his majesty's sub- 
jects, who are not going to be married, 
or their own, be incessantly endangered! 
by boisterous, unskilful, and contentious 
jockeyship. The natives, who are ac- 
quainted with the custom, and warned 
against the cavalcade by its vociferoui 
approach, turn aside at respectful dis- 
tance: but the stranger will be fortunate 
if he escapes being overthrown by an on- 
set, the occasion of which puts out of 
sight that urbanity so generally charac- 
teristic of the people." Tour in S. Walet 
(Glamorganshire), p. 67. 

Mncaulay says: "A custom formerly 
prevailed in this parish and neighbour- 
hoo<l, of Riding for the Bride-Cake, which 
trHik place when the bri<le was brought 
home to her new habitation. A pole was 
erected in front of the house, three or 
four yards high, with the cake stuck upon 
the top of it. On the instant that the 
bride set out from her old habitation, a 
company of young men starte<l off on 
horseback : and he who was fortunate 
enough to reach the pole first, and knock 
down the cake with his stick, had the 
honour <if receivinic; it from the hands of 
a dam-wl on the point of n wooden sword ; 
and with this trophy ho returned in 
triumph to meet the bride and her at- 

I tendants, who. upon their arrival in the 

I village, were met by a party, whcse office 

II 
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it was to adorn their horses' heads with 
garlands and to present the bride nith a 
po«y. Tne last ceremony of this sort that 
took place in the parish of Claybrook wat. 
between sixty and seventy years ago, and 
was witnessed by a person now living in 
the parish. Sometimes the Bride Cake w as 
tried for by persons on foot, and then it 
was called, ' throwing the ijuintal,' which 
was performed with heavy bars of iron : 
ihii.s affording n trial of muK'nlnr strenKth 
as well as of gallantry." This was written 
in 1791. 

A respectable clergj-iniin informed 
Brand, that riding in a narrow lane near 
Macclesfield in Cheshire, in the smniner of 
1799, he was Middenly overtaken (and in- 
deed they had well nigh rode over Itim) 
by a nuptial party at full speed, who 
before they put up at an inn in the town, 
described several circles round the market- 
place, or rode, as it were, several rings. 
Coiiip. Bodmin Hidinij, and Langhobnc. 

All these Hiding customs seem to 
refer back to a pericKl of intertrib.'il life, 
when wives and other property wore lifted 
from adjoining communities on the Sabine 
principle and were continued, as was so 
often the tiise, us h sport, when they had 
been snpersede<l as a necessity. 

RldinK at the Rlns:-— I" the 
•' Statistical .Account of Scotland," 
Parish of Dunkeld, Perthshire, we have 
an account of a diversion with this 
name. "To prevent that intemper- 
ance," tlio writer says, " to which social 
meetings in such situations are sometimes 

firone, they spend the evening in some pub- 
ic competition of dexterity or skill. Of 
these. Riding at the Ring (an amusement 
of antient and warlike origin,) is the chief. 
Two perpendicular posts are erecte<l on 
this occasion, with a cross-beam, from 
which is suspended a small ring : the com- 
petitors are on horseback, each having n 
pointed rod in his hand; and he who, at 
full gallop, passing betwixt the posts, 
carries nway the ring on his rod, gains the 
prize." vol. xx.. p. 433. Comp. liacrs. 
Rifling: or RafHins:.— It is thus 
mentioned (without being describecU in a 
letter from the Common Serjeant of Lon- 
don to Sir W. Cecil, Sept. 4, 15fi9 ; "--At 
my nowe comynge thither (to Westmin- 
ster) M' Staunton and others of th' 
inhabitants of the said cytie (of West- 
minster) gave me to underittande that 
there was a great disorder in or near Long 
Acre, by reason of certain games that 
were proclaymed there to be exercised, 
wheare indede thenre was none used but 
one onlie game, called riflinge, by which 
they said diverse persons weare spnvle<l 
and titterlie undon. Whernpiioii 1 
comaunded M' Cobbrande the highe con- 
Stable of the .snide cytie and lyberties 



(taking with hym suche number of petit 
con.stables and others as to his discressiuu 
sholde seme mete, and sendinge before 
worde to the constable of S' Gyles in the 
feildes to mete hym theare) to goe thither, 
and not onlie to apprehende all personcs 
that sholde be fouude theare usinge the 
same game, but also them that kepte the 

same gamen Wheruppon the 

keper of the same games was broughte 
before me, but none of them that played 
theare: and yet one of i.iv owne servants, 
whom I sent pryvylie thither for that pur- 
pose, did see that game of ryflinge in ute 
there at that tyme." Lysons £nr. of 
hfindnn, 1st. ed. ii, 55. 

Rifling is mentioned in the .VoincjirJn- 
tor of Jiinixis, 1585. Comp. Halliwcll in v. 
Kafji'inti is from rnff. a gathering of people, 
not neces-sarily at first in a contemptuous 
sense. 

In the Brentford Accounts for the Whit- 
suntide Ale, 1624, among the sports, by 
which money was made, occurs Bifling, 
which produce*] £2. 

Rins,'.'-Mi8son, speaking of Hyde 
Park. " at the end of one of the suburbs 
of Loudon," says: "Here the people of 
fashion take the diversion of the ring. In 
a pretty high place, which lies very open, 
they have surrounded a circumference of 
two or three hundred paces diameter with 
a sorry kind of ballustrude, or rather with 
poles placed upon stakes, but three foot 
from the ground ; and the coaches drive 
round and round this. When they have 
turu'd for some time round one way, they 
face uhout uiid turn t'other : so rowls the 
world." 

Ringers.— At South Brent, Devon- 
shire, the annual custom is still observed 
of calling on new bell-ringers to sign the 
Ringer's Book, and of electing a Lord 
Chief. Daily Mail, November 7, 1903. 
There seetn to havo been throughout the 
country Honorable Societies of Ringers, 
at whose obsequies special observances 
vicre appointe<l. 

Rin^S. Swinburne writes: "The 
first inventor of the ring, as is reported. 
was one Prometheus." But he adds: 
■'The workman which made it was 
Tnbal-Cain : and Tubal-Cain, by the 
counsel of our first parent Adam, (as 
my author tells me) gave it unto 
his son to this end, that therewith 
he should espous* a wife, like as .\braham 
delivered unto his servant bracelets and 
ear-rings of gold. The form of the ring 
being circular, that is round and without 
end, imnnrteth thus much, that their 
mutual love and hearty affection should 
rdiindlv flow from the one to the other ns 
ill II ciicle, mill that continimlly nnd for 
ever." Tr. on Svouscilx, p. 207. He 
quotes .VIberic de Rosa Diet. v. .Innulut. 
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He adds: "I do observe, that in former 
aj^ea it was not tolerated to single or mar- 
ried persons to wear rings, unless they 
were judges, doctors, or senators, or such 
like honourable persons: so that being 
destitute of such dignity, it was a note of 
vanity, lasciviousness, and pride, for them 
to presume to wear a ring, whereby we 
may collect how greatly they did honour 
and reverence the sacred estate of wedlock 
in times past, in permitting the parties 
affianced to be adorned wilh the honour- 
able ornament of the ring." 

In 1477 the newly married Margery 
Paston sends her absent husband a ring 
with the image of St. Margaret as a re- 
membrance, till he returns. Poafon 
Letters, iii, 210. 

Some very interesting remarks and in- 
formation on this subject occur in Beloe's 
Aulus Gellius, ii, 216-17. The class of ring 
set with an intaglio or cameo was formerly 
general. In a fine three-fjuarter portait 
of Shakespear, (Etatis Sua? 4". A*-' 1611, 
engraved from an original picture in 184*3, 
he wears one with a small mediiUion on his 
thumb. 

RlngrSf .Betrothal.— The nsngo of 
lovers wearing on holidays the ling.s givoa 
to them by their mistres.ses, mny .seem to 
be partly borne nut by Chaucer, although 
the reference occurs in a pneni which was 
little more than a paraphrii.se of Boccac- 
cio's Filostrato. In the second book of 
Troilus and Cressida the poet makes 
Troilns and Cressida exchange rings, " of 
wych." he adds. " I cannot telle no scrip- 
ture :" that is, I cannot say what were the 
posies. 

On the site of the battle of Wakefield, 
where Richard Duke of York fell in 14fj0, 
a gold ring was long afterward found, and 
passed into the hands of Ralph Thoresby. 
It had the motto : Pour bon Auiour. with 
the effigies of the three saints, and was 
cuppoeed to have belonged to the Duke. 

In the Merchant of Venice, Nerissa 
gives Gratiano 

" — a hoop of gold, a paltry ring . , . 
whose posy was 

For all the world, like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife, ' Love me, and leave me 
not ' " 

and Gratiano has ^ven it away, just as it 
turns out preseDtI)[, that Bassanio has 
done with that which he received from 
Portia. 

In Davison's " Poetical Rapsody," lfi02, 
occurs a beautiful sonnet, " llpon sending 
his mi»tre.sse a gold ring, with this poesie, 
Purf and Euttlegse." In the poem of 
"The Milkmaids," printed in "Wit 
R«»>for'd," 1658, the milkmaids are re- 
preM>nfeH as wearing J€>t-rings, with 
po««ie» -I'ourJ murr then his uwnc. Wood- 



ward, in his Poems, 1730, has the following 
lines: 

■' 7*1; Phiibr. picseiifinij Iter wilh a ring, 
■' Accept, fair maid, this earnest of my 

love, 
Be this the type, let this my passion 

prove: 
ThuK may our joy in endless circles run. 
Fresh as the light, and restless as the 

.sun : 
Thus may our lives be one perpetual 

round. 
Nor care nor sorrow ever shall bo 

found." 
The rings pre-seiited by a mistress to 
her lover mny be supposed to have been 
worn only on special occasions, for in 
Eniiltiiurx Ildicon, IGOt), we have: 

" My songs they be of Cinthia's prayso 
I vvonre her rings on holly-days." 

It was a prevailing superstition, that the 
holder of a ring, given by a lover to his 
mistre.ss, or the reverse, could detect in- 
constancy by the loss of lustre in the 
stone.s. lu the ballad of Hynii Horn, the 
la<ly presents the ring to Horn before 
his departure on a voyage: — 

" He's left the land, and he's gone to 

the sea. 
An he's stayed there seven years and 

a day. 
Seven lang years he has been on the sea, 
And Hynd Horn has looked how his ring 

maybe. 
But when he looked this ring upon. 
The diamonds were both pule and 

wan — " 

The liero returns home at once, only in 
time to save his sweetheart from marry- 
ing .some one else. 

In the old lace-making days in Bucking- 
hamshire it was not unusual for lads to 
give their mistresses a set of bobbins at- 
tacheiJ to a button from their drees, 
instead of nn engagement-ring. 

It clearly appears from the Paston 
Letter that it was a custom for a 
third party to be entrusted with the be- 
trothal or engagement ring, and to carry 
it about his person, waiting in succession 
on certain ladies selected beforehand : 
this was, where the alliance was almost 
purely a matter of business or expediency. 
And wo (earn from the same source, that 
an engagenioiit once contracted could not 
be di.ssolvod without a papal dispensation, 
which was extremely troublesome ami 
costly. The Italian proctor mentioned in 
the case of Sir John I'uston about 147:1, 
that the expenses would be 1000 ducats, 
which wa.t taken to mean 100 or at nuist 
2l)l). .\ friend, writing to Paston, in- 
fiiriniMl him that this kind of transaction 
was of alino.'^t daily occurrence at Rome — 
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" Papa hoc facit hodiernis diebus multo- 
cieiis." I', L. ctl. Gnirdiier, iii, 101. 

Ringrs, Cramp and other Phy- 
sical— At Coventry in 1802 and at 
Hackney in 1894 were found gold itisfrilHHl 
rings intended to protect the vveareriN 
against cramp and otlier diseases. In that 
<lug np at Hackney, besides the liatin 
motto allusive to the Five Wounds of 
Christ, were figures of the Crucifixion, Vir- 
gin and cliild. &c. AvtiqiinTit for Novem- 
ber, 18U4. Conip. t'liimp-liintix snpra. 

In Cartn-right's Ordinary, apparently 
written in l(i34, the Antitjiuiry betrothes 
the widow Potluck with his bigge.st cramp- 
ring. The f(»liowinK extract of a letter 
from Sir Christopher Hatton to Sir 
Thomas .Smitii, dated Sept. 11. 158 — , was 
read before the Society of .Vntiquaries by 
Dr. Morell on the 12th of November, 1772 : 
" 1 am likewise bold to recoiiiniend my 
most humble duty to our dear Mistress 
(Queen Elizabetlil by this letter and ring, 
which hath the virtue to expell infections 
nirs, and is (as it telieth me) to be worn 
betwixt the sweet duggs, the chaste nest 
of pure constancy. J trust, sir. when tlio 
virtue is known, it shall not be ref\i.sed 
for the value." Minufc Bonk of the, Soc. 
of /intig., Nov. 12, 1772. The letter, 
which was copied from one of the Harl. 
MSS., relates to an epidemical disoi-der, 
at that time very alarming. "Mr. Wright 
presented an engraving from a sardonyx, 
which formerly belonged to the Monas- 
tery of St. .Mban's: the use of it, we are 
toltl, was to procure early births to 
labouring women, b.v being laid, in the 
time of travail, inter mammas." — Ibi<l, 
March 11, 1773. 

RiriKS, Enchanted or Mag-i- 

Cal> — See Wright'.i Dome.ilic Mniinrrs, 
1862, p. 268-9. These are feature.? in 
Knropean as well as Oriental fiction, the 
idea having perhaps originatetl in the 
East. 

Rings, Funerai. — See Funeral 
Customs. It may here be added that 
under his will. 1637, Sir Henry Wottou, 
Provost of Rton, left to each fel- 
low of the College a plain gold ring 
enamelled black, except the verge, with 
this motto within: .4fnor iinid omnia. 
I'cliquiir ]Vo(to)tiatttr, 1672, e 3. 

Ringrsi Garter or George. 
fJold rings, sometimes made garter-wisie, 
and with the sanie motto as belongs to the 
order, and pre.senfed by a new knight to 
his relations. These objects are occasion- 
ally found with the figure of a knight or 
horseman slaying a dragon, but whether 
St. George or St. Michael, is doubtful. 
ReliquicE Ilearniannc, ed. 18C0, i, 172. 

Ringrs, Gimmai.— A joint ring 
fLat. Ornirlhif) ancientl.v a common token 
among betrotbe«l lovers, and such rings 



we liiul from existing specimens to have 
been in use among the Jews. Miscellanea 
Graphica, 1857, Plate x ; Archseologia, siv, 
7 : Nares, 1859, in v. The following re- 
markable passage is to be found in 
Greene's " Menaphon, 1589," sign, k 4 b : 
* 'Twa.s a good world when such simpli- 
citie was used, sayes the olde women of 
our time, when a ring of a rush would 
tye n^ much love together as a ginimon of 
gold." 

In the play of Lingua, 1607, ii, 4, Anam- 
nostes (Memory's page) is de,scribe<l a» 
having, amongst other tilings, " a ginimal 

i ring, iiith one link han(iiny." Herrick 
iiicntinus this as a love token. Morgan 
ill his Sphfrc of Gentry, KiOl, mentions 
three triple ginibal rings as borne b.v a 
family of the name of Hawberke, in the 
county ()f Leice.ster. In Dryden's '* Don 
Sebastian." 169t). one of tlie.se rings is 
worn by Sebastian's father : the other by 
-\lmey<la's mother, as pledger, of love. 
Sebastian pulls off his, which hfto awn 
put on his finger by his dying father: 

, .\lmevda does the same with hers, which 

I ha<l Wen given her by her mother at 

j parting: and .Alvarez unscrews both the 
rings, and fits one half to the other. 
Rings or Piecesi Sacrament. 

I - In Berkshire there is a popular super- 
stition that a ring made from a piece of 

I silver collected at the communion, is a 
cure for convulsions and fits of every kind. 

I It should seem that that collected on 
Easter Sunday is peculiarly efficacious. 
Gcniit. Man., for May and July, 1794. It 
is rocoi-ded that that silver ring will cure 
fits, which is made of five sixpences, col- 
lecte<l from five <liffcrent bachelors, to b« 
conveyed by the hand of a bachelor to 
a .smith that is a bachelor. None of the 
perstms who gave the sixpences are to 
know for what pui-pose, or to whom, they 
gave them. X similar superstition is still, 
or was at least very recently, entertained 
(with trifling differences in the particu- 
lars) in Yorkshire. Gloucestershire, and 
East .Anglin. In the former, thirty 
pennies collecte<l from thirty different 
people, who were to be kept in ignorance 
of the object for which the money was 
asked, are exchanged for a half-crown of 
.sacrament-money, and out of the latter 
is made a ring, which the patient wears 
till ho is cured. The Gloucestershire be- 
lief is almost identical, and an instance 
has been known in which a man has worn 
this ring for three or four years in perfect 
reliance on its ultimate virtue, and has 
at In.st die<l with it on his fifth finffor. In 
Cleveland, co. York, this is calle<l the 
sacra ment-piece, and Mr. Atkinson speaks 
of the thirty penny-pieees being drilled, 
and a riblnm pa.sse<l through them, so as 
to form a kind of necklace, which is worn 
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i>j the patient or believer as a charm 
:i.;aiiist epilepsy. The necklace here was 
■ ipp'jsed to have the same property as the 
iiiig before described. 

One moy trace the same crafty motive 
for this superstition, as in the money given 
upon toucning for the king's evil. It is 
ktated that in Devonshire tnere is a simi- 
lar custom : the materials, however, are 
<lifferent ; the ring must be made of three 
iiuiU, or screws which have been used tu 
fasten a coffin, and must be dug out of the 
*hnrchyard." Gents, ilaij. 1704, p. 880. 

RiriK*! Rush. — A custom extremely 
hurtful to the interests of mornlity np- 

?>>ar« anciently to have prevailed both in 
England and other co\iiitries, of marrying 
iiith a rush ring: chiefly practised, how- 
over, by designing men, for the purpose 
<if debauching their mistresses, who some- 
■t'lnes were so infatuated as to believe that 
tlii* nwK-k ceremony was a real marriage. 
This abu.se was strictly prohibited by the 
t'onstitutions of Richard, Bishop of Salis- 
liiiry. in 1217. It seems, however, that 
this dei>cription of rings was in a mauner 
<-<iuntenarire<l by the authorities in civil 
cmtroctM iti France, where the contracting 
parties hnd been imprudent, and it was 
thought desirable to cover the shame of 
the families concerned. Dunce refers 
Shake«pear's expression. " Tib's rush for 
Tom's forefinger," which has so long 
pnzxied the commentators, to this custom, 
in Ouarles' " Shcpheards Oracles," 1G46, 
l>. G3, is the following passage : 

" The musick of the oaten reeds per- 

swades 
Tlieir hearts to mirth— 
And whilst they sport and dance, the 

love-sick swains 
Compose rush-rings and myrtleberry 

chains. 
And stuck with glorious king-cups and 

their bonnets 
Adorn'd with lawrell-slips, chaunt their 

love-sonnets, 
To stir the fire* and to encrense the 

flames. 
In the cold hearts of their beloved 

dames." 
Comp. Troth-VUijhi. 

RinK«< Serjeants'.— It used to be 
cuntnmary for the serjeants-at-law, upon 
creation, to present to the judges a ring, 
with a posy or motto. The late Mr. 
Commissioner Fonblanque was present, 
when the subject of the posy for one of 
these rings haopened to be in discussion, 
and was asked, what was his opinion of 
To Witt " Yes," he playfully and wittily 
replied, " that would do very well : — but 
you should turn it into Latin — Scihret !" 

Prynne, by his will made in 1669, be- 
^uestbed, among other things, to his dear 



sister. Katherine Gierke, his " best ser- 
jeant's ring." "Wills from Doctors' 
Commons," 1863, p. 125. 

RinffS, Sheriffs'.- .Vt Chester, out 
of certain charitable funds, it was a for- 
mer practice to present the mayor with 
40/- and the sheriff with 30/-, for the 
purchase of rings; but subsequently this 
grant was discontinued, and the riii^ for 
the sheriff was then provided by private 
subscription. .Inliqiiiinj, February, 18U7. 

Ringrs, Sigrnet. — The signet-ring was 
often employed us a. medium of communi- 
cation and u token, where the owner 
desired to transmit verbal instructions of 
important bearing by a messenger. 

The authority of Joseph was symbolisied 
by the ime, which Thothnies IV. colled 
Pharaoh took from his own finger, and 
placed oPi that of the son of Jacob ; and 
these (iiiinmoiits und emblems, fifteen 
hundi-ed years prior to the birth of Christ, 
are found with the Cross as part of the 
legend. 

When Craiimer leaves Henry VIII. to go 
before the Council, the King delivers to 
the prelate liis ring as a protection, and, 
again, Juiin Penri tiie chief mover in 
the Martin Mnrprehite business obtains 
access to .Sir Richard Knightley's house at 
Fawsley as the bearer of Sir Richard's 
ring. Arlwr's Introd. to .\turttn Mni- 
prJntc Coiitrorfts!/, 1879, 127; Huzlitt's 
Sliaki'sncur's LibiaiD, Part 1, vol. iv, p. 
Kft) : Idem. I'opiilar I'oilnj of Scothtntl, 
18!)o, ii, 1(14. In his J>i>»nntic Mttnnris 
oitd Seiitimeiitt in Emilnutt (fririiir; thr 
}ilnl(ilr Aijr.t, 1802, pp. 2ti(J-8, Mr. Wright 
intrcxiuces several interesting particulars 
and ilhistriitions of this subject. 

RinsrSt Wedding. -Among the cus- 
toms used at marriages, those of the ring 
and bride-cake seem of the most remote 
antiquity. Confarreation and the ring 
were used anciently an binding ceremonies 
by the heathens, in making agreements, 
grants, Ac. whence they have doubtless 
been derived to the most solemn of our 
engagements. Colunibiere, speaking of 
rings, says : " The hieroglyphic of the ring 
is very various. Some of the nntients 
mode it to denote servitude, alledgiug 
that the bridegroiun was to give it to his 
bride, to denote to her that she is to be 
subject to him, which Pjthugoras seemeil 
to coiifirmj when he pruhibittnl wearing u 
streight ring, that ts, not to submit to 
over-rigid servitude." It appears from 
Auliis Oeltius, that the ancient Greeks ami 
most of the Romans wore the ring " in eo 
digitu qui est in raanu sinistra niinimo 
proximus." He adds, on the authority 
of .■ippian, that a small nerve runs from 
this finger to the heart ; and that there- 
fore it was honoureil with the office of 
I bearing the ring, on account of its cou- 
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rfa;- sr .-•r.-aiv. -•, -.lie.:? fuL iezipb and 
tr'«-.i'i* ji«<s. 

<'/} ''t<^ 7<'ij>j«.t. toJiinriiip uf tfais ring 
il*« }'i])'m-;ijj: Jont ownrt- in -'The 
l»»^-ir.jn- .i} th«- MuKM' Botike.'' 1554. 
'"\'\» hb)r>\vjriL' '»J lb*, noiiiunt: ring at 
««"J'J>tic Thou Maker unci Conserrer of 
tiiurikiri'J'-. }f\*'T fif Kpiritual erace and 
cmiitit^'r oi fiternal Kaivution. Lard, send 
thy ■!• hl«*riii;: upon thii- rinR.' (Here the 
prot<*Munt truiiMutor observes in the mar- 
Kiii. ■ Is not hen- wine (renrei' ') that she 
which shiill ivearf it. mayo he armed irrtli 
Uw vert no of lienveiily defence, and that 
it niaye protit her to eternall salvation, 
t boron e Chri.-t. Ac. 

• A Prayer, 
•fc" Hahiw thou Lord tbi> rir.s which we 
We««c in tliy bolye name : that what 
woman soever shall weare it. may stami 
fast in thy peace, and contimie in thy 
wyl, anvi live aini grow and waxe old in 
thy low, and be m«h^pli<^i ir.to thf.t 
lersgth of dates, tborow ov.r ljor<1. kc' 
' Ther. let bolv w.tter he sprir.kled npiii: 
the ryng." ' ' 

There soems to he no pr.tif that ir. oi:r 
antjent cfremor.y at TTiarriapes the in.".i: 
■?*«•: ved fcs m-e" as prai-e thf rins : nor oo 
1 ihir-k i.he r.sstoTr. at ft':'. <\eTv.T>l:neo ^-^ 
ti* cti.-itatior froiv. l.v.pt.u.s f.r>.t book n» 
• Xfr.,fcWe Th-.nps ■* *The evpression :' 
«sinivnr»1. and •• his ni.'.ryapp riitp. . * 
slinnl£ think, means no more than tbennp 



uwd at bis marriHce. That which he jjave 

and m-hich his mife tweived : at least wc 

"■» not warrant*!! to tnterpret it n^ 

vox ntherwiae. til' some |»a»»S«^ 
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can actually be adduced from the ancient 
manuscript rituals to evince that there 
ever di<l at marriages take place such 
" Interchangeraent of rings," a custom 
which however certainly formed one of the 
most prominent features of the ancient 
betrothing ceremony. Yet concession 
must be made that the bridegroom appears 
to have had a ring given him as well as 
the bride in the Diocese of Bordeaux in 
France. 

1 observe in the will of Anne Barett, of 
Bury St. Edmunds, made in 1504, a 
curious provision, by which the testatrix 
bequeathed to Our Lady of Walstngham, 
her " corall bedys of thr.va fyfty, and my 
maryeng ryng, w^ nil thyngys hangyng 
theron." I do not understand this allusion 
thoroughly ; b\it I suppose that it may 
have some reference to charms at that 
time worn suspended from the wedding- 
ring. Bury Wills and Inrmtorirs, 1850, 
p. y5. In the will of William Lenthall. 
the celebrated Speaker of the House of 
Commons, made in 1602, the testator de- 
sires that his son will wear his mother's 
wedding-ring about his arm, in re- 
membrance of her. I presume he meant, 
tied to the arm by a nhbon. Wills from 
Doctors' Commons, 1863, p. 18. 
_ Lady Fanshawe, in her Memoin, men- 
tions that she was married with her 
mother's wedding-ring, which her father 
gave her for the purpose. Her words are : 
" None was at our wedding but my dear 
father, who, at my mother s desii-e, gave 
me her wedding-ring, with which I was 
married . . ." 

The loss of the wedding-ring was con- 
sidered an evil portent even in the time 
of Charles I. In the " Autobiography of 
Sir John Bramston," under the date of 
1631, where he describes the vovnge over 
from Dublin to Holyhead, with his father 
and new st«p-mother, there is an account 
of the latter dropping her wedding-ring 
into the sea, near the shore, as they were 
riding on horseback along the beach. The 
writer says : " As shee (his step-mother) 
rode over the sands behind me, and pulling 
off her glove, her wedding-ringe fell off, 
and sunck instantly. She caused her man 
to alight: she sate still behind me, and 
kept her eye on the place. Directed her 
man, but he not guessing well, she leaned 
off. saying she would not stirr without her 
finge, it beinge the most vnfortunate 
thinge that could befall any one to loose 
the weddinge ringe." The ring was at 
last, after great search and trouble, re- 
covered. 

Many married women are so rigid, not 
to My .superstitious, in their notions con- 
cerning their wedding rings, that neither 
when they wash their hands, nor nt any 
-Other time, will they take it off from 



their finger, extending, it should seem, the 
expression of "till death us do part" 
even to this goldeu circlet, the token ami 
pledge of matrimony. This feeling still 
remains very prevalent among all classes. 
There is an old proverb on the subject of 
wedding ring.i?, which has no doubt been 
many a time (juoted for the purpose of 
encouraging and hastening the consent of 
a <iiflident or timorous mistress : 

" As your wedding-ring wears, 
You'll wear off your cares." 

Rings appear to have been given away 
formerly at weddings. In Wood's 
" AthonBB," wo read in the account of the 
famous^ philosopher of Queen Elizabeth's 
days, Edward Kelley, " Kelley, who wan 
openly profuse beyond the modest limits 
of a sober philosopher, did give away in 
gold-wire rings, (or ring.s twisted with 
three gold-wires,) at the marriage of one 
of his maid-servants, to the value of 
40nflf." This was in 1589 at Trebona. 

Not only is the religious service supere- 
rogatory, but the ring is not essential, and 
forms no nart of the ceremony under tho 
Act 6 & 7 Will. IV. cap. 85. The sole 
original object of the ring was a con- 
firmation or betrothal. A registrar may 
not sanction tho use of the ring ; this is 
expressly laid down in 19 A- 20 Vict. r. 
119. A bridegroom in Herefordshire pro- 
duced on one occasion the symbol, and wo;- 
requested to put it back into lii.« pocket, 
as it was a. mere graft on tlie service in 
the Church. 

Ripon. — In commemoration of the 
return of St. Wilfrc<l. patron-saint of 
Ripon, from Rome to Ripon in theseventli 
century, an annual procession round the 
city, preceded by tjie Royal Volunteer 
Band, takes place on the 29th July. 
The central figure is an effigv of the saint 
arrayed in his pontificals and carrying in 
his hand a crnzier. On the Sunday the 
Mayor and Corporation attend divino 
service in their robes of office at the 
cnthe<lrftl. Aiitiqiinrn. 1882, d. 12?'. 
Riimniensis in the Grntleman\i Magazivr 
for 1790, says: "I think the day before 
Ilolij Thuisdaii all the clergy, attended hy 
the singing men and boys of the choir, 
perambulate the town in their canonicals, 
singing Hymns ; and the Blue-Coat 
Charity hoys follow, singing, with green 
boughs in their hands." 

On Christmas Eve, the grocers used in 
1790 to send each of their customers n 
pound, or half a pound, of currants and 
raisins to make a Christmas nuddinw. the 
chandlers, large mold candles and the 
coopers logs of woojI, generally callcl 
Yule clogs, which were nhv.iys used cm 
this anniversar.v : but .»^hould the log be so 
large as not to be all burned that night. 
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To wash their dUhoa for some fresh 

cheese-hire, 
Or set their pots and kettles 'bout the 

fire. 
'Twas a mad Robin that did divem 

praiickos, 
For wliich with some good cheare they 

gave him thankee. 
And that was all the kindness he ex- 
pected. 
With gaiue (it seems) he waw not much 

infected." 
Harsnet thns speaks of him : " And if 
that the bowle of curds and creanie w<?re 
not duly set out for Robin Goodfellow, the 
frier, and Sisle the dairy-inaid, why then 
either the pottage was burnt the nest day 
in the pot, or the cheeses would not curdle, 
or the butter would net come, or the ale 
in the fat never woul<l have good head. 
But, if a Peeter-penny. or an housle-egge 
were behind, or a paten of tythe unpaid. 
then 'ware of bull-be^ara, sprites, &c." 
Declaration of Eiiifiiious Popish hiipoa- 
t iires. HM)3. ch. 21). He is mentioneil by 
Cartwright in the Ordinal y, written about 
lt)34, as a spirit particularly fond of dis- 
<-oncerting and disturbing domestic peace 
aud economy. Shakespear has also given 
t>» a description of Robin Gorxlfellow, in 
"A Mid.sununer-Nights Dream," llKK) : 
" Either I mistake your shape aud 

making quite, 
Or else vou are that shrewd and knavisli 

sprite. 
Cali'd Robin Good-fellow ; are you 

not he, 
That frights the maidens of the vil- 

lagery ; 
Skims milk : and sometimes labours in 

the ciuern, 
And bootless makes the breathless houte- 

wife churn ; 
And sometimes makes the drink to bear 

no barm : 
Misleads night-wanderers, huighing at 

their harm? 
Those that hobgoblins call you, nnd 

sireel Puck, 
Yon do their work, and they shall have 
good luck." 
The ilrrnj Pranks, IC'28, declares: 
" 'Tis not your garments new or old 
That Robin loves; I feele no cold. 
Had you left me milke or creame, 
You should have had a pleasing 
dreame." 

In Apotheijmes of King James, 1C58, 
p. 139, IS a passage seeming to shew that 
persons of tlie first distinction were an- 
( iently no strangers to the characters of 
fairies. " Sir Fulk Greenvil hud much 
and private accesse to Queen IClixabeth, 
which he used honourably, aud did many 
men good. Yet he wouhl sav merrily of 
himself, that he was like Ilobin Good- 



fellow, for when the maides Epilt the milk- 

fiannes, or kept any racket, they would 
ay it upon Robin, so what tales the ladies 
about llie Queen told her, or other bad 
offices that they did. they would put it 
upon him." Mr. Cooper, in a very in- 
teresting note to his " .Sus.sex Vocabu- 
lary," 1853, observes, " A belief in the 
freaks of Puck, Robin Goodfellow, and 
their ' ryght nierrie colleagues,' was 
formerly very prevalent in 8us.sex, parti- 
cularly on the Southdowns, where the 
hag-tracka or pharirings were considered 
positive proofs of their existence." Mr. 
Bleucoe, quoted bv the .same writer, ad- 
duces, ill proof 01 the deep root of this 
superstition, the numerous forms which 
bear immes connected with Puck, such ns 
Pookj'de, Pookbourne, Pook-hole, Pfiok- 
croft; but I regard this efvmology ns very 
questionable. The French GobeUn, from 
which we get our goblin, pus.fesses many of 
the attributes of Robin, and may be con- 
sidered as his counterpart in France. 

Robin Hood. -The romantic legend 
about Maid Marian and Robin Hood 
having been of noble birth, she daughter 
of T.ord FitKvvater, and he Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, is no longer cre<lited, nor is it 
probably of any great antiquity. Hazlitt's 
Tales and J,rticn>h, 1892, p. 'ill et argij.. 
where will be found an Essay on the 
subject written on new lines, and em- 
bodying the latest information, l^ntimer, 
in his sixth sermon before lOdward the 
Sixth, mentions Robin HomJ's Day, kept 
by country people in memory of him, and 
in a passage too well known to bear 
quotation, tells us how he, the nreacher, 
" was fayne to giuo place to Robin Hoodes 
men." Machyn the Diarist snys, In.'ifl: 
" The xxiiij day of .June, ther wa.s a May- 
game . . . with a gyniit and drumes 
and gunes, and the ix wordes (worthies) 
with spechys, nnd a gofKlly pagant with n 
quen c . . . . and dyvers ndiir, with 
Boechys: and then snnt Gorge and the 
dragon, the mores dansse, and after Rohyn 
Ho<le and Ivlyll .John, and M. Marian, 
and frere Tnke, nnd they had spechys rond 
a-howt Ijondon." 

In Coates's "History of Reading," p. 
214, in the Churchwardens' .Accounts of 
Kt. I,avvrence Parish, under 1499. is the 
following nrtiele : "It. rec. of the gaderyng 
of Robyii-hml. xixx." In similar Acoounts 
for St. Helen's, Abingdon, under 1566, we 
Pnd eigHteen pence clmr'i'e<l for setting iin 
Robin Hood's bower. Brathwaite, in his 
"Strappado for the Divell," 1615, says: 

" .\r for his Blond. 

He says he can deriv't from Robin Hood 
And his Mny-Marian, and I thinke he 

may, 
For's mother plaid May-Marian t'other 

day." 
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of AmarvUis ; and in another of those 

delightful small Anacreontic epigrams, 
with which his book abounds, the same 
author invites the bird to become his sex- 
ton, when he is no more. In the " West 
Country Daiansel's Complaint," a ballad 
of the time of Charles or James I., the 
lover says, in nllusion to his dead mis- 
tress: 

" Come, come you gentle rod-breast now, 
And prepare for us a tomb, 
Whilst unto cruel Death I bow, 
And sing like a sn-an my doom." 

Thomson, in his "Winter," mentions the 
familiarity of this bird. Pope would have 
us believe that, in his time, the respect 
for robin redbreast was on the decline ; 
but it is scarcely probable that it was so. 
Thomas Park the nutiquary noticed that 
in some di.stricts it was considered unlucky 
to kee]), as well as to kill, a robin. The 
latter idea only is alluded to in the pro- 
verbs : 

" The robin and the wren 

Are God .Mmighty's cock and hen," 
and 

" He that hurts robin or wren. 
Will never prosper, boy nor man." 

Now-a-days, the robin is more fami- 
liarly known to children, perhaps, by the 
nursery ballad of "Cock Robin." "it is 
s.iid of the youiif; birds, when they are 
just fledcPtl in the sprine. th.it thev have 
left off their reil iraistcoats, not having yet 
got the red breast, by which they are 
distinguislie<l in winter. 

Roc, Tho. .\ huge and almost pre- 
historic bird, mentioncil in the .4raOion 
Nights, as something or somebody con- 
nected with tho genie, who waited on 
Aladdin's wonderful lamp. No perfect 
specimen even of the egg is said to have 
been found, till a fossil one was washed 
ashore on the coast of Madag.iscnr after a 
violent storm in 1893. The following is 
taken from the (llohc newspaper : — Some 
months ago there was a sud<lon and violent 
storm along the coast of Mad.igascar. 
For a couple of days the big waves of the 
Mozambique Channel swept the sandy 
shores of the grent African island, and 
then they subsided as suddenly as they 
had arisen, and the morning that followed 
was all that a sub-tropical morning could 
be. with a sea like burnished gla.ss and not 
enough wind on the ripnling wafers to 
wreck a cockle-shell. Taking advantage 
of the calm, some henchmen put off in 
their fishing skiffs, nn<i whether they had 
good or bad sport as far as the fish were 
concerned, the story does not relate : but 
one thing thev found which never before 
came to any fishermnn's basket. They were 
busv with their boats and lines when one 
of them saw something round and white 
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shining in the san inthe distance, just 
as Sinbad saw an identical object from t)ie 
palm tree in the desert island, where his 
uomradee had desertetl liiin. They rowed 
np to it, and there flontiiig on the water 
was a great ivory sphere ns big as a 
small barrel, the only perfett egg of the 
long extinct roc in the world ! It had 
undoubtedly been washed nut of the sand 
banks by the previous storm, and the 
scientific ornithological mind treniblcB to 
think what might Tmve happene<l as that 
splendid dripping egg-shell from the 
mythical past was haiiled into the little 
skiff and set rolling about on the bottom 
with no appreciation of its value among 
the splashing crimson mtillet and brown 
sea-cod of a degenerate age. Rnt fate 
was kind to learning on that soft African 
morning. The Hovas were neither too 
hasty, too hungry, nor too curious. They 
did not row ashore and .spread the bread 
and butter of expectation while the great 
egg slowly roasted on a sacrilegious sen- 
weed fire; they did not even crack it with 
a handy thwart to see how far incubation 
had proceeded during a few thousand 
years with the embryo Prince of Djinw 
"the awk»vard 



inside, but they carried 
trophy of unknown origin back to their 
Imts with a care for which civilization 
O'.res them deathless thaiik.s, and there it 
remainwl until a lucky trnveller hit upon 

tlie fronhv and secured it for the wonder of f>t. Michael Spurrier-Oato, York, printed 
►saic modern world. [ by Nichols, lJy7, 1 find ; •' 1518. Paid for 
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have been a truly interesting country 
when those stupendous flights were dar- 
kening the southern sky, and to the 
speculative naturalist — provided he could 
have got a safe point of observation, we 
can hardly imagine anything more fascin- 
ating than to have been able to watch the 
love gambols of these huge birds and the 
Titan combats of the males ! 

Temple, in his Modern I'fru, shot a 
condor, which measured 40 feet outside the 
spread wings, and it was suggested that 
this might be the roc of anticjuity and 
of the Aladdin story. The creature is 
not often mentioned in our early writers; 
but Sir John Suckling, in his Contilfnii 
Foliticn-Joeunda, expresses a wish that he 
could obtain one to present to the young 
French king, and speaks of it as delineated 
on the map : 

" O, that I e'er might have the hap 

To get the bird within the map 

'Tis called the Indian Roe ! 

I'd give it him, and look to be 

.-Vs great as wise as Luisne," 

Or else I had hartl luck." 

-Works, by Hazlitt, 18D2, i, 81. 

Roch's or Roche's, St., Day. 

(August IG.) Whitaker thinks that St. 
Roche or Rocke's Day was celebrated as a 
general harvest home. 

Among the Churchwardens' Accounts of 



Itt sceptical and over pro^i 

If we conclude, as nndoubte«lly we may, 
that the egg came from .some old beach 

L-de«trove<l by the waves, then it is not 
lifficult to imagine how it got there. We 
fven get a little help from authentic 
history, for on very old Portuguese maps 
the oi-ean to the south of Madagasfar is 
marked as "Psittacornm regio " the re- 
KioD of giant birds, and Marco Polo, who 
was more accurate, we may perhaps be 
pardoned for saying, than some other 
recent travellers who have followed in his 
footsteps, declares " the island Magaster," 
is the spot where " Rukhs " are found, 
but he adds suggestively that it was not 
their proper home, for they only " made 
their appearance there at a certain season 
from the south." Putting thepe passages 
side by side, it is just possible for us to 
imagine a distant nost-glacial spring, some 
little time before Tamatave was bviilt, no 
<Ioubt. and when Antananarivo was still 
leafy jangle, then as the -Vfrican .April 
dawned on the great islawl and the green 
rice-grass began to make impenetrable 
breast-high wilderne.sses of the sandy flats 
along the sea-shore we can perhaps vague- 
ly picture the breeding rocs arriving at 
their nesting grounds — vast overpowerinK 
birds " with the bodies of cart-horses and 

I Uie wiogs of dragons." Madagascar mu(t 



writing of St. lioyke Masse, Ul. Us. i><l.'' 

\ Pegge, by whom the extract was coni- 

I muuicated to Nichols, thought that "the 

1 writing probably means making a new 

copy of the music appropriate*! to the 

day." In the "Conflict of Conscience," 

1581, by N. Woo<lo:s this saint is men- 

tiouetl as the one to whom prayers should 

be offered up against disease, plague and 

pestilence. 

In Overbury'a "Character of the Frank- 
lin,'' ho says: "He alluwes of lione.'it 
pastime, and thiiikes not the bone.s of tho 
dead any thing bruised, or the worse of 
it, though the country lasses dan<» iti 
the church-yard after even-song. Rock 
Monday, ami the wake in summer, shrov- 
ings, the wakeful! ketches on Cliristnias 
eve, the hoky, or see*! cake, these he 
yeerely keepes, yet hokls them no reliques 
of popery.'^ Wariu-r. in his • Albiuits 
Kngland," mentions Rock Monday: 

■' Rock and Plow Monday gams sal gang 
with saint feasts and kirk tights:" 
And again : 

" I'le duly kecpe for thy delight Rock- 
Monday, and the wake. 
Have shrovingR. Christmas gambols, 
with the hokie and seed cake." 

Rotation Days.— By the Ci>r< 
of Cuthbert, .Vrchbishop of Ca 
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made at Cloveshoo, in the year 747, it was 
urdered that litanies, that is, rogations, 
should be observed by the cleruy and all 
the people, with great reverence, on the 
seventh of the calends of May, according 
1o the rites of the Church of Rome, vvliich 
terms this the greater Litany, and also, 
according to the customs of our fore- 
fathers, on the three days before the 
Ascension of our Lord, with fastings, 
Ac. 

The litanies or rognlions then used gave 
the name of Uogation Week to this time. 
They occur us early as the 550th year of 
•the Christian era, when they were first ob- 
-orvetl by Maraertius Bishop of Vienue, 
on account of the frequent earthtfuakeH 
(hat happpned. and the incursions of wild 
beasts, which laid in ruins and depopu- 
lated the city. Blount tells us that 
Uogation week (otherwise days of 
lioranibulntlon.'l is always the next 
hut one before Whitsuntide : and so called, 
iH^cause oil Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
I'osday of that week, rogations and 
litanies were u.sed : and fnstin^r, or, at 
h'list abstinence, then enjoined by the 
t'hurch to all persons, not only for a 
«levout preparative to the feast of Christ's 
('lorious Ascension, and the descent of the 
Holy Ghost shortly after, but also to re- 
rpiest and supplicate the blessing of Gofl 
iinoii the f^^^its of the earth. And, in 
this respect, the solemnization of nmtri- 
iiiony is forbidden, from the first day of 
the said week till Trinity Sunday. The 
Dutch call it Ornyf-week, Cross-week, and 
it is so called in some parts of Knghind, 
because of old, (as still among the Roman 
<'atholick»,) when the priests went in pro- 
cession this week, the cross was carried 
before them. In the Inns of Court, he 
adds, it is calle<l Oras.s-week, because the 
commons of that week consist much of 
f.alods, hard eggs, and green sauce upon 
••>me of the days. The fea.sts of the old 
Romans, calletl Hnbigatia and .Xiubarvniiii 
(cjuod victuia arva nmbiret) did in their 
way somewhat resemble these institutions, 
ami were kept in May in honour of 
Uobigus. 

Rogation Week, in the Northern narts 
if Kneland. is still rallefl Oang Week. 
from Id f/ond. which in the Noi"tli signi- 
fies to go. The word also occurs in the 
rubric to .Inhn, c. 17, in the Saxon iios- 
pelii : and the custom is noticed in the 
Laws of Alfred, c. l(i, and in those of 
.MheUtan, c. 13. Ascension Day. em- 
liliatirnlly termed Holy Thursday with us, 
in donigniito<i in the same manner by 
King .Mfrefl. Oangdays ore classed 
ondor certain " Idolatries maintained 
bv the Church of KnglarKl," in 
"The Cobler's Book." In one of the 
" Merie Tales of Skelton," perhaps the 



work of Doctor Andrew Borde, and first 
composed about 1550, if not earlier, the 
writer rather curiously makes Skelton 
say to o cobbler, " Neybour. you 
be a tall man, and in the kynoes 
wari-es you must here a standard : 
a standard, said the cobler, what a thing 
is that? Skelton saide, it is a great ban- 
ner, such a one as thou doest use to beare 
in Rogacyon Weeke." Johnson the botan- 
ist speaking of the birch tree, says: "It 
serveth well to the decking up of houses 
and banquetting-rooms, for places of plea- 
sure, and for beautifying of streets in the 
Crosse or Gang Week, and such like." 

In Lysons' "Environs," vol. i. p. 300, 
amongst his extracts from the Church- 
wardens' .Vccounts of Lambeth, I find the 
following relative to our present subject : 

£ s. d. 

"1510. Paid for dyinge of buck- 
ram for the Lett'y cloathes .008 

For paynting the Lett'y 

cloathes 8 

For lynynge of the Lett'y 

cloathes" 4 

probably for the processions in which they 
chanted the Litany on Rogation Day." 

It appears from a homily inserted in the 
" Epistles and Oospelles," that the cus- 
tom lia<l, in Henry Vlllth's time, grown 
into considerable abuse. The preacher 
complains: " .\lacke, for pitie I these 
soSemne and accustomable processions and 
supplications be nowe growen into u right 
foule and detestable abuse, so that th« 
moost parte of men and women do come 
forth rather to set out and shew them- 
selves, and to pas-se the time with vayne 
and unprofitable tales and mery fables. 
than to make generall supplications and 
prayers to God, for theyr lackes and 
neoes-sities. I wyll not speake of the rage 
and furour of these uplandish processions 
and gangynges about, which be spent in 
ryutyng and in belychere. Furthermoi-e, 
the Banners and Badges of the Crosse l>e 
so unreverently handled and abused, that 
it is merveyle God destroy e us not in one 
daye. In these Rogation Days, if it 
is to be asked of God, and prayed for, 
that God of his gomlnes wyll defende and 
save the corne in the felde, and that he 
wyll vouchsave to pourge the ayer. For 
this cause be certaine Gospels red in the 
wide felde amonges the corne and grasse, 
that by the vertue and operation of Gods 
word, the power of the wicke<l spirites, 
which kepe in the air and infecte the same 
(whence come pestilences and the other 
kyndes of diseases and syknesses), may be 
layde downe. and the aier made pure and 
cleane, to th' intent the corne may 
maine unharmed, and not infectetl of tli«_ 
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sajrd hurt«fiil spiritee, but serre 
ijtir use and bodelv Mistennunco.'' 

In 1903, at rfforcl in Suffolk, the 
blessing of the crojis nas observed Avith 
<lue religious solemnity. 

By " Advertisements pnrtly for due 
order in the publique Atlministration of 
Common Prayers, ic. the :25th day of 
January (7 Elia.) signat. B 1. it n-ns 
directetl, ' that, in the Itogotiovi Daies of 
Procession, they sin^c or sayo in Englishe 
the two Psalms beginnyiig • Benedic Ani- 
nia inea,' Ac. nithe the Letnnye * 
suffrages thereunto, withe one honiolye of 
thnnkesgevrng to God. nlreadie devised 
and divide<l into foure partes, without a<l- 
ditiun of any superstitiou.s cereiuon.ves 
heret<ifore used. To gadde in pro- 
cession is among the customs censured 
by .lohn Bale, in his " Declaration of 
Bonnor's .Articles,'* 1.j54, signat. D 3. 
£t appears from Kethe's Sermon at Bhnid- 
forxf Forum, 1570, p. '20, that in Rogation 
Week the Catholicks had their " Gospelle.s 
at superstitious crosses, deck'<l like idols." 
Plott tells us that at Stanhike, in Oxford- 
shire, the minister of the parish, in liis pro- | 
cession in Rogation Week, reads the Gos- 
^•••1 at a barrel's head, in the cellar of the | 
i'ne'iuer Inn, in that town, where some say i 
there was formerly an hermitage, others 
that th^re was anciently n cross, at which 
they rend a gospel in former times; over 
whicli the house, and particularly the cel- 
lar, being built, they are forced to con- 
tinue the custom in manner as above. 

In the "Tryall of a Mans owne selfe," by 
Thomas Newton. 1580, he inquires, under 
■' Sinnes externall and outward," against 
the first commandment, whether the 
parish clergyman " have patiently winked 
at, and quietly suffered, any rites wherein 
hath been apparent superstition- as 
gadding and raunging about w^ith pro- 
cewiion." In a later authority we have: 
"Doth your minister or curate, in 
Rogation Dayes. go in perambulation 
•bout your parish, saying and using the 
Pimlrns and Kulfrnges by Inw appn!nte<l. | 
ax vi«. Psalm 103 and 104. the Letany nn<l 
Suffrages, together with tlie Humily, set 
out for that end and purpose? l>oth he 
Mlmonisli the people to give thanks to 
Ooil. if they see any likely hopes of plenty. 
and to call upon him for his mercy, if 
there be any fenr of scarcity : and do ynu, 
the rhiirchwartlens, assist him in it?"-- 
Artirlrt of Ivo'i'ni irilbin the Arrh- 
ilrnrnnni of Mirhllrter. 1662. In similar 
" .Vrtieles for the .Archdeaconry of Nor- 
thumberland." 1662, the following occurs : 
" Doth your parson or vicar ob.serve the 
three Rogation Daves?" In others for 
the Diocese of Chichester, 1637, is the 
Mibsequent: "Doth your minister yerely 
in Rogation Weeke, for the knowing and 



distinguishing of the bounds of parishes, 
and for obtaining God's blessing upon the 
fr\iites of the ground, waike the perambu- 
lutiitn. and say, or sing, in Knglisli the 
Oospells. Epistles, Ijetanie. and other de- 
vout prayers; together with the 103d and 
HMth I'snimes?" 

" It was customary " savs Hawkins 
("Hist, of Music,"" vol, "ii. p. 112) 
" at the commencement of the pro- 
cession, to distribute to each a willow 
wnnd, and nt the end thereof a hantlful of 
points, which were looked on by (hem ns 
honorary rewards, long after they censed 
to he u.seful, and were called tags." 

.At Leigliton Buzzaiti, on Rogation 
Monday, agreeably to the will of Mr. 
Edward Wilkes, a London merchant who 
die<l ill 1646, the trustees of his almshouses 
a\u\ other benefactions met in ISyC, 
an'l. accompanied by the town-crier and 
a band of boys carrjing green boughs, 
heat the boundaries. The will of the 
founder was rend and beer and plum rolls 
were distribute<]. In the evening there 
was a dinner. .A remarkable feature in 
tlip pernnibulation was, and is, that while 
the will is read, one of the boys has to 
stand on his head. AntiquaTy, zzxii, 
163. Herrick sings: 

-Dearest, bury me 



lender that holy-oke, or gospel tree ; 
Where (though thou see'st not) thou 

may'st think upon 
Me, when thou yeerly go'st procession." 

Ronceavalles, Brotherhood 

of. See T'loiiijh MoniJuu. 

Rood of Grace. The.— "The 
Rood," as Fuller (" Hist, of Waltham 
Abbey," pp. 17) observes, " when perfectly 
made, and with all the appurtenances 
thereof, had not only the image of our 
Saviour extendeil upon it, but the figures 
of the Virgin Mary and St. John, one on 
each side : in allusion to .John \i\. 26. 
■ Christ on the Cross saw his mother and 
the di.sciplo whosn he loved standing by.' " 

Such was the representation denomin- 
ated tho Uoo<l. usually placed over the 
screen rvhich divided t!ie nave from the 
chancel of otir churches. To our ancestors, 
we are toI<l, it conveyed a full type of tlie 
Christi;in Church. The nave representing 
tho church militant, and the cimncel the 
church triumphant, denoting that all who 
would go from the one to the other, must 
pass under the Rood, that is, carry the 
Cross, and suffer affliction. 

Geffrey Chamber, one of Cromwell's 
visitors at the Reformation, found in the 
monastery at Boxley "the Roo<l of Grace," 
as it was called, an object, ho writes to his 
employer, of great veneration ; and in fact, 
Henry VTII. himself, at the commence-. 
' merit of his reign, liad been reper' 
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Iji * T1HM7 tiMr*. Chamber thus exposes, 
■ K :• 'i«umt hm wrote about 1536 to 
CnMuwvil, Um iauar»ble system of im- 
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will Ih- 



I tountle," says he, " in the 
'.' Ku<Kle c;ill«ile the Roode of 
iriuvhe heretofore hath beene 
1 KrwHt veiieracion of people, certeu 
;iu4i okle wyer, wyth olde roton 
MtvHkva in the backe of the same, that 
U^U L-ituiw the eves of the same to more and 
■ 'o iiode thereof lyke unto a 
1;. and also the nether tippe 
'o move as thoughe itt shultie 
lie, so famed, was not a little 
lie and other that was present 
down of the some." It , 
,-,1 that, in 1638, Fisher, 
itiiiiester, exhibitetl u re- 
of this rood from the , 
,. l»aurs Cross. This latter | 
ijitice is mentioned in a cou- 
irv diary:— " M. Gressham, I 
On Saynt Mathies day thapos- | 
•iv> xxiiij. dav of February, Sonday, 
" ,iiop of Rochester preche at ! 
md had standyng afore hym 
loii tvmo the pictur of the 
lu-o in Kent, that had byn 
•I the abliey of Boxley in Kent 
.<Jy sought with pilgryms, and 
' iiiaile an emle of his sermon, 
in alle to peces." 
1 ," temp. Hen. VII. 
„ u..,.4 .Vntiq.'' ii. 34. 
lu Brand's day, the rope 
I... I ,it.<r a man had been cut 
'i «*S*r competition, 
I rdtS as of virtue in 
Hut, in a tract 
' .»t«.yl that at Bristol 
, uu>in;ht to be a remedy 

Miiui ejteu(r<l at Bristol, 



|H. 



)u«yir 

lulk. ' 



»1U 

8. 
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inw< >''«« Nichols' 

I ib<>th." vol. i. 

. l.md White, in 

.luv appoints a 

n rope it 

Continua 

N, ITiH-., p. 632. 

it Ludlow. -This 

t <ii mind. A 

, > the following 

tJM« ofcjtnred : " The 

. <Mrt-«i|>miMl custom of 

•\4.vk. the Mayor. 
«w«n^n>u( party of 
tvvAoi* '•'* market- 
«v«tr<i> windows of 
tki* fv)cu» of at- 
'vMMMiMiiU) rtH^ Many 
>t^ i i>i (Mr l M »">r» here 
..4«*<^ «niN«i Pri>P«red 
^.^ ., -^ Ml* »«wWy M the 



chimes told four, the Mayor and assistants 
gradunlly lowered the grand object of con- 
tention, amidst the deafening cheers of 
the multitude. The struggle then com- 
menced in earnest, which, after the 
greatest exertion, ended in favour of the 
Corve-street Ward. As is always the case, 
the defeated party went round collecting 
sub.<;criptions to purchase the leviathan 
rope from the successful possessors ; which 
being nccoraplishe<l, another fierce and 
manly .struggle through the town ensued, 
and this time victory declared in favour 
of the Broad-street Ward. The approach- 
ing shades of night only put an ena to the 
sports, and we are happy to add that not 
any accident occurred to mar the pleasures 
of the day." 

Rose. -It is observable that it was 
anciently a fashion to stick a rose in the 
ear. At Kirtling, in Cambridgeshire, (at 
one time) the magnificent residence of the 
Norths, there u.sed to be a juvenile por- 
trait, (supposed to be one of Queen 
Elizabeth,) with a red ro.se sticking in her 
ear. In the t[ueen's case, it might be 
significant of her historical descent. A 
rose is a symbol on some of the coins of 
the reign. In Linijva. 1C07, act ii, sc. i, 
Appetitus says; "Crown me no crowns 
but Bacchus' Crown of Roses." 

Ei-elyn, under June 15, 1670, relates that 

when he and others were dining at Goring 

Uou^, •' Lord Stafford, one of the guests, 

rose from table, because there were roses 

stuck about the fruit when the dessert 

was put on the table, such an antipathv, 

it seems, he had to them, as once Lady 

Sellenger also had, and to that degree 

that, as Sir Kenelm Digby tells me, laying 

but a rose upon her cheeks, when she was 

asleep, it rai.se<l a blister—" The Diarist 

admonishes us. however, that Sir Kenelm 

" was a teller of strange things." 

Rose Acre.— See Chnrchyarrl.i. 

Rosemary. Coles, in Ids " Adam in 

Eden," speaking of rosemary, says: " The 

gaiden rosemary is called roseraarinum 

'"'"■ ■'- r",^..'." I coronariuni, the rather because women 

have been accustomed to make crowns and 

j garlands thereof." The same author con- 

I firms the observation of rosemary, that it 

"strengthens the senses and memory." 

Parkinson remarks: — "Rosemary is 

almost of as great use as bayes — as well 

for civill as ph.vsical purposes: for civil 

I uses, as all doe know, at weddings, fune- 

I rals, &c. to bestow among friends." 

Paradisiis Tcrrestris, 1629, 598. 

In Hacket's "Marriage Present," 1607, 
he thus expatiates on the use of rosemary, 
at this time. "The last of the flowers is the 
ro.semary (roseniarinus, the rosemary is for 
marrieil men) the which by name, nature, 
I and continued use, man challengeth as pro- 
perly belonging to himselfe. It overtoppeth 
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all the flowers in the garden, boasting 
man's rule. It helpetb the braine, 
fitrengtheneth the meraorie, and is very 
medicinable for the head. Another pro- 
perty of the rosemary is, it affects the 
hart. Let this Ros Marinus, this flower 
of men, ensigne of your wisdome, love and 
loyaltie, be carried not only in your bands, 
but in your heads and harts." Hackct 
adds : " Smoll sweet, O ye flowers in your 
native sweetness : be not gilded with the 
idle arte of man." Both rosemary and 
bays appear to have been gilded on these 
cwcasions. 

The presentation of a rosemary-branch 
seems to hare been held equii'alent to a 
wish for the long life and health of the 
recipient. In Tottels Miscellany, 1&57, 
are some lines " Of a rotieraary braunehe 
i^nte :" 

" Sucbe grene to me as vou haue sent, 
Such grene to you I sende agayn : 
A flow'ring hart that wyll not feint. 
For drede or hope of loss or gaine:— " 

In one of the Diurnals is the following 
passage: "Nov. 28. — That afternoon 
Master Prin and Master Burton came into 
London, being met and accompanied with 
many thousands of horse and foot, and 
rode with rosemary and bayea in their 
hands and hats : which is generally es- 
teemed the greatest affront that ever was 
given to the Courts of Justice in Eng- 
land." " A perfect Diurnal of that 
memorable Parliament begun at West- 
minister. *c. Nov. 3rd, 1040." 

In '''rhe Pns.'^age of our most dra<l 
fioueraigne Lady Queue Elyzabeth 
through the citie of London 



Ac. 



1558 
sign. D 3. IS the following pa.s.sage : " How 
manv iiosegnyes did her grace receyve at 
poore womeiis hands? How oftentimes 
«tay«<l she her chariot when she saw any 
simple body offer to speake to her Grace? 
A braunch of rosemary c;iven to her Grace, 
with a supplication, by a poor woman 
about Fleet Bridge, was seene in her 1 
chariot till her Grace came to West- 
minster." 

In an account of a we<lding, in 1560, "of 
three sisters together," we read: "fine 
flowers and rosemary were strewed for 
tbero coming home : and so to the father's 
house, where was a great dinner prepared 
for his .said three bride-daughters, with 
their bridegrooms and company." In the 
year 1502, July 20, a wedding at St. 
Olaves. " a daughter of Mr. Nicolls fwlm 
■eems to have been the Bridge Master) 
was married to one Mr. Coke." " At 
the celebration whereof were present, my 
Lord Mayor, and all the .Mdermen, with 
many ladies, Ac. and Mr. Bacon, nn 
eminent divine, preacheil a wedding ser- 
mon. Then all the company went home 
to the Bridge House to dinner : where 



was a good cheer (is ever was known, with 

all manner of musick and dancing all tho 
remainder of the day : and at night a 
goodly supper : and then followed a vaak- 
que till midnight. The next day the 
wedding was kept at the Bridge House, 
with great cheer : and ofter supper came 
in masquers. One was in cloth of gold. 
The next masque consisted of friars, and 
the third of nuns. .\nd after, they danced 
by times : and lastly, the friars and nuns 
danced together." Strvpe's Stow, 1754. 
i, 2.50. 

We read in the account of the marriage 
of Jack of Newbury (1597), where speak- 
ing of the bride's being led to church, it 
is added by the writer that '■ there was a 
fair bride cup, of silver gilt, carried before 
her, i*herein wn.s a goodly branch of rose- 
niary, glided very fair, and hung about 
with silken ribbands of all colours." 

Rosemary was used ntike at weddings 
and at funerals. The former was com- 
monly dippe<l in scented water. In 
Dekker's " Wonderful Yeare." 1(503, sig- 
nal. E 2 verso, speaking of a bride, who 
died of the plague on her wedding day, 
he says: "Here is a strange alteration, 
for tho rosemary that was washt in sweet 
water to set out the bridall, is now wot 
in teares to furni.sh her buriall." 
Herrick's linos equally celebrate the 
double function : 

"The roseninrie branch, 

" Grow for two ends, it matters not at 
all. 

Be't for my bridall or my buriall." 
Ur.ii)fii<lrs, 1B48, p. 131. In Fletcher's 
"Scornful Lady," lOlti, it is asked: 

" Wore the rosemary brandies dippedF" 

Stephens in his Easni/s and Chfirtirtern, 
Kilo, says: "He is the finest fellow in 
the parish, and hee that misinterprets my 
definition, deserves no ro.seraary nor rose- 
water." He (vdds : "He must favour of 
gallantry a little: though he perfume 
the table with rose-cake: or appropriate 
Bonelace and Coventry-blew:" and is 
passing witty in describing the fndowinf; 
trait of our bridegroom's clownish civil- 
ity : " He Imth heraldry enoiigh to place 
every man by his artnes." In Rowley's 
" Faire Quarrel," 1017, act. v. sc. 1, we 
rea<l : 

" Phis. Your maister is to be married 
to-dav." 

" Trim. Else all this rosemary is lost." 

In Barrey's " Ram .\lley." IGll, sign, f 
4, is the following allusion to this old 
custom : 

" Know, varlet, I will be wed this 
aorniug ; 

not b© there, nor crco be 



Thou .shalt 
grac'd 
With a piece 



of 
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Hnxlitt's Dodsley, x, 342. In the " Elder 
Brotlier," l(i37, act iii. sc. 3, in a scene 
iinnuHliutcly before u ueddiiig: 

" f.fw. Pray take n peoce of rosemary. 
•Vii'. I'll near it but tor the lady's sake, 
and none of youra." 

In Iho first scene of Fletcher's " Woman's 
I'riiK," the stnue direction is: "Enter 
MoroBo, Sophocles, and Trunio, with rose- 
ninrv us from a weddinK." So in the 
•' Pilarim," by Kletchcr, Hiiil: 

" .'tfpA. AVell, well, since wedding will 

come after wooing, 
Give me some roKemury, and letts be 

goinB," 

Wo Kother from Jonsou's " Tale of & 
Tub." that it tta.1 customary for the bride 
niniiLn, on the bri<loK''™)m's first appear- 
anc« in the morning, to present him with 
a bunch of rosomnry, hoiiiul with ribbons. 
" Litok, nn' the wenches ha' not fouml iin 
out, and do pity^nt un with a ran of 
roaeinary and oayx enough to vill a bow- 
pott, or trin> the head of my best vore 
tiurne : we shall all ha' bride-laces, or 
points, I «M>." Similarly to this, in the 
" Marrow of Complements," Itioo, a rustic 
lort>r telU his mistre&s that, at their wed- 
ding " W«>e'l have rosemary and bayes to 
Till a bow -pot, and with the lame lie trim 
that vor*hea<i of my best-vore horse." 
In the " Knigttt of the Burning 
Pestle." 1613, act v. sc. 1, we 
read : " I will have no great store of com- 
panj at the wed<liog, a couple of neigh- 
bouri, and their wires, and we will haT« 
» capon in stewed broth, with marrow, 
mm! a good piece of beef stuck with roc»- 
tuaj." So late as 1698, tbe oM country 
MM appeArs to bare be«n kept up, of deck- 
iac tM bridal bed with cprics of rea»- 
muay : it is not kowerer mMiUoiMd as 
bein'c (•««*«)> ^' Ffrtia, 1696, p. 17. 

It appeara that at the fnnenl of 
Robert l^oekiM'. (who ««s shot for mutiny 
.\pril ^ih or SSUi. UM9. th* aauBer oi 
which VMS BMSt rwMurhahto. eoMidei^ > 
iac th* pcnoa to h* is ao hichiar 

MMiity than a priTata tnopar. for tha 

5Srida« had aol half ao mSS^to »ttaad | ^JP--' 

haadlH of roiMaaiT oa «ack Mda, aaa half , ^ **"** 



af aaak waa atauMd w 

■ward of th» dMaaoad with 

Cm* Dtaraal. Apri SMfay T. IM*. 



half 
the 



1 saw a baoar pa* iato aa ayoi ( 
with aa ahaaiaara ef hay kavaa. 
BMI7. ••««« hriar. and loarw. wha was a 
dnukksa lac**. Md h** wtfc wane. ««< 
sha cried at tha paMiac af hna la.*'— 
lH*»r i/ a Prnmt* C&ruMaa ta fAr IW* 
CiawAialisa. MS5. p^ S. 
Ma^r iH*Mca* af tha aaa af 



at funerals are to be collected from old 
writers. In the second part of Dekker'a 
" Honest Whore," 1630, signat. o 2 verso, 
is the following passage: ''My winding- 
sheete was taken out of lavender to be 
stncke with rosemary." In Shirley's 
" Wotlding." 1<>33, signat. o 4 verso, scene 
" A table .set forth with two tapers : ser- 
vants placing ewe, bayes, and rosemary," 
Ac. A writer in the " British Apollo," 
1708, is of opinion that the use or rose- 
mary at funerals proceeded in the first 
instance from its suppose<l properties ns 
a disinfectant. Mii^on says, when the 
funeral procession is ren<ly to set out. 
" they nail up the coffin, and a servant 
presents the company with sprigs of rose- 
mary ; every one tiikes a sprig and carries 
it in his hand till the bo<ly is put into the 
grave, at which time they all throw in 
their sprigs after it." TroVr/jt. p. 91. In 
Hogarth's " Harlot's Progress." at the 
prostitute's funeral, there are sprigs of 
rosemary, and Gay, in his " Pastorals,'' 
has this passage: 

"To shew their lore, the neighbours 

far and near 
Follow'd with wistful look the damsel's 

bier: 
Sprigg'd rosemary the lads and lasses 

Bore. 
While dismally the parson walk'd be- 

for*." 

Roae of Jericho.— Sir Thomas 
Browne tells us : "The Rose of Jericho, 
that flourishes erery year just alMut 
Christmas Ere, is famous in Christian 
reports. Bellonius tells as it is ooly a 
monastical imposture. Theta is a pecu- 
liarity in this plant: thoa^ it be dry, 
yet. oa imbibing naoistwrr, it dilat«a its 
leaT«a and axptioatca its iowets, toa- 
traeted aad Maouacly dried up: which 
is to he efectad not oa(y ia the plaat yet 
growiac. bat abo ia soiaa Msanta laay be 
ejected ia that which is hraaght am 
aad dry oato aa: which qaaBty 
obsenrad. the sabtlsty of coatrivai 
"" ■» ■ — ly >*».» this shew apoa the eva af 
ear SavMar's Nativity : whea by d^iae 
tha p^« acaia. it chasd the aast d«y. 
rafWria* aato tha opaaiac aad Am^[id 
at MaiT. WUSa^MM haa the 
*••: "la aakii loeis 
ia Jaaaana ftsna praia- 
^.ia l aa jt i H ali at cat— — - 
_ Viitana AraaJa. UM. 

CMcraiw ia " ~' ' 
"BaaaafiWi 

l«a. ar 

Daase. naa da Jscwk raw 4e 
Harmh. ia h» -'Gaad Vi 
Tark.-'i^Madial 




af Jartcka^ar. 
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" May his pretty dukeship grow 
Like t' a roso of Jericho : 
Sweater far then ever yet 
Showers or Bun-shtnes co'ld beget." 

Rosei Under the.— The vulgar 
asying " Under the rose," is stated to 
hare taken its rise from convivial enter- 
tainments, where it was an ancient custom 
to wear chaplets of roses about the head, 
on which occasions, when persons desired 
to confine their words to the coiiipiiny 
present, that they " might go no farther," 
they commonly said " they are spoken 
unaer the rose." Nazianzen, according 
to Sir Thomas Browne, seems to imply, in 
the following verses, that the rose, from a 
natural property, has been made the sym- 
bol of silence : 

" Utaue latet Rosa verna sue putamine 

clausa, 
Sic Oa vincla ferat, validisque arctetur 

habenis, 
Indicatque suis prolisa silentia labris." 

Lemnius and others have traced this say- 
ing to another origin. The rose, say they, 
was the flower of Venus, which Cupid con- 
Becrat«>d to Hnrpocrates, the God of 
Silence ; and it was therefore the emblem 
of it, to conceal the mysteries of Venus. 
Newton says: " I will heero adde a com- 
mon count rey customo that Ls used to bo 
done with the rose. When pleasnunt and 
merry companions doo friendly meote to- 
gether to make goodo chcero, as soone as 
their fea.st or banket is endeld, they give 
faithfuU promise mutually one to another, 
that whatsoever hath been merrily spoken 
by any in that a.ssembly, should be 
wrappM up in silence, and not to be 
carrietl out of the doores. For the as- 
surance and performance whereof, the 
tearnie whch they use, that all things 
there saide must be taken as spoken under 
the rose. Whereupon they use in their 
parlours and dining roomes to hang ro&es 
oyer their tables, to put the rompanie in 
inemorie of secrecie, and not rashly or 
indiscreetly to clatter and blab out what 
they heare. Likewise, if they chaunce to 
■hew any tricks of wanton, unslianiefast, 
immodest or irreverent behaviour either 
by word or deed, they protesting that all 
was spoken under the ro.se, do give a strait 
charge and pass a Covenant of Silence and 
Secrecy with the hearers, that the same 
shall not be blowno abroad, nor tatled in 
the streetes among any others." Herbal 
for the Bible, 1587, l'23-3. 

80 Peacham : " In many places as well 
in England as in the Low "Countries, they 
have over their tables a ro.se painted, and 
what is spoken under the rose must not be 
i«Te«l«d. The reason is this; tho rose 



being sacred to Venus, whoso amorous and 
stolen sporta, thnt they might never be 
revealed, her soniie Cupid would iieedes 
dedicate to Harpocrates the God of 
Silence." Truth of our Timcit. 1038, p. 
173. A correspon<Ient of Notes nn<l 
Queries '' observes that, at Lullingstono 
Castle, in Kent, there is a representation 
of a ruse nearly two feet in <linmeter, with 
the follouing inscription round it: 

" Kentish true blue, 
Take this ns a tok^^n, 
'I'lmt what is said here, 
Under the rose is spoken." 

The Germans have hence a custom of des- 
cribing n rose in the ceiling over the table. 
The rose is a very usual central ornament 
for modern reception nxmis. How to in- 
terpret an allu.sion by Hnmlolph in reganl 
to a Maid of Honour seen by him in 
Somerset House Garden under peculiar 
conditions, I hardly know. He says :-^ 

" and as she goes, 
She views tho situation of each rose — " 
Works, by Hazlitt, 1875, ii, 662. 

Rostrum,— The familiar term now 
applied to the auctioneer's elevated seat 
at the head of the table, when a public 
sal© is conducted. The name doubtless 
arose from the original projection of tho 
desk in tho form of a prow or beak of a 
ves-sel, and may he taken to bo of com- 
paratively niodorn origin, since auctions 
were long held in a dilFerent manner. 
The plural lioitra, however, was used to 
signify the stage in the Roman Forum 
from which speakers addre.s.sed their 
audiences, and which owed that desig- 
nation to its embelli.shment with the beaks 
of ships taken in a war. Smith's Did. of 
Greek and Itoman .intiq., 1856, v. RostTa. 
Comp. Auctions. 

RoukK Music— See Halliwell in y. 
and comp. .Skimmington. 

Rounders* — This sport, which hos 
fallen into comparative disuse of late 
vears, was formerly a very popular school- 
boy's amusement. It was played with a 
bull and a short, stout stick, a species of 
apology for a bat, and was of the same 
genus ns cricket, but less aspiring and \^ 
not so hazardous; it was chiefly confined '^ 
to the younger lads, who still lacked the 
noces-sary skill and strength for the more 
ambitious game. 

It is possible that this is the game which, 
under the name of rownes (rounds) is 
mentioned in the "English Courtier and 
tho Country Gentleman," 1686. 

Routine: Well.-Comp. Drumming 
Well. One in the parish of Inveresk, 
Mid-Lothian, was saici in the 18th century 
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to predict » storm, 
noise was heard. 
Rowan-Treoi 



when its rumbling 

-In the song of "The 

littidley Worm," we read : 

'• The spells were vain ; the hag returnes 
To the Queen in sorrowful mood, 
Crying that witchcB have no power 
Where there is a rowan-tree wood !" 

yoTthumherlatul Gadajid, p. 63. 

Rue. — Rue waa hung about tlie neck, 
as an amulet against witchcraft, in 
tum es.se trndit Aristoteles."— Wierus de 
.Xristotlo's time. " Rutara fascini Amule- 
Prtestigiis Doomonum, lib. v. cap. xsi. col. 
584. Shakespear has this passage: 
" There's rue for von, and here's some for 
me. We may call it herb-grace o' Sun- 
days." Rue was called herb of grace by 
the country people, and probably for the 
reason aa.signed bv Warburton, that it was 
used on Sundays by the Romanists in their 
exorcisms. Hamlet, iv, 5. White Kennet, 
in a letter of June 19, 1716, mentions that 
the Jacobites on the 7th had bought rue 
and thyme. 

Ruff or Colchester Trump — 
There appears bv a passage in Heath's 
" House of Correction,^' 1619, to have been 
an ancient game called ruffe : " A swag- 
gerer is one that plavs at ruffe, from 
whence he tooke the denomination of a 
ruffyn," Ac. Eiifilish Courtier, &c. 1586, 
H 3 reiio. Heywood, in " A Woman 
Kilde with Kindnesae," 1007, mentions 
double ruff. 

Rule. — The governing body at Clif- 
ford's Inn, while it remained an indepen- 
dent nutnnoraous institution. 

Rumbald. — Hasted, referring to 
Kolkstone, says, "there was a singular 
custom used of long time by the iiKhermen 
of this place. They chose eight of the 
largest and best whitings out of every 
boat, when they came home from that 
fishery, and sold theiu apart from the rest, 
and out of the money arising from them 
the^ ma<le a feast every Christraas Eve, 
which they called a runibald. The master 
of each boat provided this feast for his own 
company. "These whitings, which are of 
a very large sise, and are sold all round 
the country, as far as Canterbury, are 
called rumbuld whitings. This custom 
(which is now left off, though many of the 
inhabitants still meet socially on a Christ- 
mas Eve, and call it Rumbald Night), 
might have been antiently instituted in 
honour of St. Rumbald, and at first de- 
signed as an offering to him for his 
Srotection during the fishery." Iliit. of 
:ent, folio ed. iii, 380. 
Run a Tyo, To.— "To May Day 
sportfi may be referred the singular bequest 
of Sir Dudley Diggi, knt., (says Hasted) 



who by his last will, dated in 1638, left the 
sum of 2W. to be paid yearly to two young 
men and two maids, who, on May 19th, 
yearly, should run a tye, at Old Wives Lees 
in Chilham, and prevail ; the money to be 
paid out of the profits of the land of this 
part of the manor of Selgrave, which es- 
cheated to him after the death of Lady 
Clive. These lands, being in three pieces, 
lie in the parishes of Preston and Kaver- 
shara, and contain about forty acres, and 
are commonly called the Running Lands. 
Two young men and two young maids run 
at Old Wives I^ees in Chilham, yearly, on 
Mav 1st, and the same number at Sheld- 
wicK I/ees, on the Monday following, by 
way of trial, and the two which prevail 
at each of those places run for the 101. 
at Old Wives Lees, as above mentioned, on 
May 19." A great concourse of the neigh- 
bouring gentry and inhabitants constantly 
a.ssembTe there on this occasion. Hist, of 
Kent, folio cd. ii, 787. 

Runningr 'for the Smock.— This 
was an annual performance at Gooseberry 
Fair, held at the beginning of August in 
Spa Fields. Two young girls, stripped 
to their smocks, ran 100 yards on the turf, 
and a Holland chemise decorated with 
ribbons was the reward of the winner of 
the race. Hut the same sport was generally 
prevalent in the North of England in for- 
mer times. 

At this fair there were stalls furnished 
with gooseberry fool and booths, where 
tea was served for threepence. 

Run the Flarure of Elarht, To. 
— This sport is still followed by boys, and 
is alluded to by Shakespear in his " Mid- 
summer Night s Dream" in the line : 

" .\nd the quaint mazes in the wanton 
green." 

The Figure of Eight is also a favourite 
feature in Skating. 

Run the Hoop, To. — An ancient 
marine custom. Four or more boys, hav- 
ing their left hands tied fast to an iron 
hoop, and each of them a rope, called a 
nettle, in their right, being naked to the 
waist, wait the signal to begin ; this being 
made by a stroke with a cat of nine tails, 
given by the boatswain to one of the boys, 
he strikes the boy before him, and every 
one does the same. At first the blows are 
but gently administered ; but each, ir- 
ritated by the strokes from the boy behind 
him, at length lays it on in earnest. This 
was anciently practised when the ship was 
wind-bound. 

Rush-Boaring:-— It appears that in 
ancient times the parishioners brought 
rushes at the Feast of Dedication, where- 
with to strew the church, and from that 
circumstance the festivity itself has ob- 
tained the name of Rush-bearing, which 
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oocars for a country wake in a Glossary 
Co the Lancashire dialect. Braithwaite, 
describing a zealous brother, tells ub : "He 
denounceth an heauie woe upon all wakes, 
sunimeringg, and rush-bearings, preferring 
that Act whereby pipers were made rogues, 
by Act of Parliament, before any in all the 
Acts and Monuments." — Whimzies, 1631, 
p. 197. In the same work, p. 19 (Second 
Fart), si>eaking of a peddlar the author 
says: "A countrey rush-bearinK, or 
Morrice-Pastorall, is his festivall : if ever 
bee aspire to plum-porridge, that is the 
day. Here the guga-girles gingle it with 
his neat nifles." So, also, in Braith- 
waite's " Boulster Lecture," 1640, p. 78, 
we find : " Such an one as not a Hush- 
bearer or May-morrish in all that parish 
could subsist without him," 

In 1875, in the Lake country, rushbear- 
ing was still continued on .successive 
Sundays in the season at Grasmere, 
Ambleside, and Warcop. The subjoined 
written notice was attached to one of the 
entrances to Gra.smere churchyard : — "The 
rush-bearing notices for 1875. — Mr. 
Dawson will give his gratuities of 6rf. only 
to such bearers who are attending the 
parochial day, infant, and Sunday schools 
during the present school quarter. Rush- 
bearing standards for dressing by ladies 
will be received at the school by Mr. Fuller, 
only between the hours of four and six 
on Thursday next, after which no stan- 
dard will be taken. The number of 
standards so received for dressing at the 
school will be limited to fifty, that is, 
to the fifty first brought to the school ; 
all beyond this number will be refused, as 
the ladies cannot undertake a larger num- 
ber." " .Ml rush-bearings mu.st be on the 
churchyard wall not later than six o'clock 
on_ .Saturday the 17th inst. — July 10, 
1875." The following hymn was long in 
use at Grasmere on this occasion : — 

" HtMN for THB RuSR-BRAnERB. 

Our fathers to the house of God, 

.\8 yet a building rude. 

Bore offerings from the flowery sod, 

.\nd fragrant rushes strew'd. 

May we, their children, ne'er forget 

The pious lesson given, 

But honour still, together met, 

The Lord of earth and heaven. 

Sing we the good Creator's praise, 

Who gives us sun and showers 

To cheer our hearts with fruitful days, 

.And deck our world with flowers. 

The**, of the great Redeemer's grace, 

Bright emblems here are seen ; 

He makes to smell the desert place 

With flowers and rushes green. 

All glory to the Father he, 

-All glory to the .Son, 

All glory, Holy Ghost, to Thee, 

While endless ages run. Amen." 



The communication to Notes and 
Queries (Aug. 28, 1875), from which the 
above extracts are derived adds : — Satur- 
day evening was very warm and bright, 
and from half-past five to six o'clock 
groups of nicely dressed little children 
were wending their way towards the parish 
church, which is situated at a curve of the 
road in the little scattered town of Gras- 
mere ; some of the children came as 
spectators, but most of tliem carried very 
beautiful ornaments made of rushes and 
flowers, the rushes to give the form, and 
the flowers the decoration. The rush- 
bearings were from two to five feet in 
heij^ht; many of them were cros-ses of 
various designs, usually the cross with a 
circle, as the circle gives strength to the 
rush arms. Those which were not crosses 
were of a variety of forms, some of them 
like the iron finials which are seen on the 
roofs of buildings. They were all mounted 
on small squares of wood, like those on 
which stufltcd birds are set. The wall of 
the churchyard has a broad coping, and 
is about four feet high next the road, and 
two to three feet hijjh at the inside. The 
Grasmere rush-bearing was a very inter- 
esting and pretty ceremony, and one that 
might, with advantage in many ways, be 
introduced into those villages where it is 
unknown, if for no other reason than that 
it pleases the children, gives them some- 
thing pleasant to look forward to, and 
something pleasant to do. 

In the West Country the girls make 
these crosses and cast them on the smooth 
surface of a pool or well. If they float, 
it is an augury of happy love ; if they sink, 
it portends early death. 

Rushes.— In Newton's " Herboll for 
the Bible," 1587, is the following passage; 
" Sedge and rushes with the which many 
in the country do us© in summer time to 
strawe their parlors and churches, as well 
for colleness as for pleasant smell." 
Chambers, and indeed all apartments 
usually inhabited, were formerly strewed 
in this niaiiiicr. .\s our ancestors rarely 
washed their floors, disgui.ses of unclean- 
liness bocnnie necessary things. It ap- 
pears that the Knglish sta^e was strewed 
with rushes. The practice in private 
houses is noticed by Dr. Johnson from 
Caius " de Ephemera Britaniiica." 

Ill the Churchwardens' Account* of St. 
Mary-at-Hill, London, 14113, we have 
" for 3 berdeii rushes for the new pews, 
3rf." In the same, 1504, occurs " Paid 
for 2 berden ryshes for the strewyng the 
newe pewes, 3</." In .Accounts for the 
parish of St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
under 1544, is the fallowing item : " Paid 
for rushes against the Dedication Day, 
which is always the first Sunday of Octo- 
ber, It. ad." In those of St. Laurence 
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Porish, Reading, for 1602, quoted by 
Goates, we have: " Paul for flowers and 
rushes for the churche when the Queene 
was in town, xxtl." 

Hentzner. in his " Itinerary," spenkiug 
of Queeu Klizabeth's presence-chamber at 
Greenivich, says, "The floor, after the 
English fashion, was strewetl with hny." 
Copley, in his " Wits, Fits, and Fancies," 
1595, has a story to this purpose. 
Bridges, in his " NortlmniptDiishire,' vol. 
i. p. 187, speaking of the piirish of Mitldlo- 
tqn Chenduit, says: " It is a cii.stum here 
to strew the church in summer ivith hny 
gathered from six or seven swaths in .Vslv- 
meodow, which have been given for this 
purpose. The rector finds straw in win- 
ter.'' Hnalitt's Btount, 1874, p. '21i(. 
For farther particulars on this subject the 
reader may bo referretl to Mr. Alfred 
Barton's monograph, 4°, 1891. 

Sack. — A dry Spanish wine, apparent- 
ly from the German sac, Fr. sec See 
Nares, 1859, in v. Sack was a verv- com- 
mon drink in and after Shakespear s time 
at Stratford and elsewhere. It is men- 
tioned by Gnscoigne in his Driirnir Virf, 
1576, among the other wines then in vogue. 
According to a ballad of the time of .Fames 
T. it seema to have been sold for eighteen 
pence the (juart. 

Sack-Posset. — See Poasct. 

Sacrifice. The theory of it among 
primitive communities was the propitia- 
tion of the supposed author or authors of 
increa.se from season to season by the 
surrender of a share or of a choice purl ion 
of the produce of the earth and of live 
stock to a god. It appears to survive 
only in the tithes still exacted by the 
Church to enable it to maintain its offices 
of mini.stry and intercession. It evolved 
from this principle and idea that Gotl 
Him.self nffore<l up His most precious pos- 
Kos.sion to purify and redeem mankind 
instead of exercising His pre-suniptivo 
power of dispensing with any such media- 
torv process. 

Saddler's Well.— lu n tract of 
1684 it is thus described : " The New Well 
at Islington is a certain spring in the 
middle of a garden, belonging to the 
Musick House, built by Mr. Sadler, on 
the North side of the great cistern that 
receives the New River water near Isling- 
ton, the water whereof was before the 
Reformation, very much famed for several 
extraordinary cures performed thereby, 
and was therefore accounted sncred, and 
called Holy-Well. The priests belonging 
to the Priory of Clerkenwell using to 
attend there, made the people believe 
that the virtues of the waters proceeded 
from the efTicacy of their prayers. But 
upon the Reformation the well was stopt 
up. . . ." The narrative, which is cur- 



ious enough, goes on to t«ll ua honr an 
acquaintance of Sadler discovered the well 
again, the properties of the water, which* 
was somewhat like Tonbridge, and how it 
was to be use<I. 

SaddlinsT the Spit.— It appears 
that, in the parish of St. Clement Danes- 
" There was formerly a good custom of 
Saddling the Spit, which, for reasons well 
known at Westminster, is now laid aside: 
so that wives, whose husbands are sea- 
faring persons, or who are otherwise ab- 
sent from them, have lodged here ever 
since very quietly." 

SaKlttary.— A fabulous creature 
introduced into mediteva! romance by 
Guido di Colonna. A centaur. Comp. 
Nnros, 185ii, in v. 

Sailors' and Marine Super- 
stitions. — "Innumerable," says 
Reginald Scot, "are the reports of ac- 
cidents unto such as frequent the seas, a^ 
fishermen and sailors, who discourse of 
noises, flashes, shadows, ecchoes, and other 
visible appearances, nightly seen and 
I heard upon the surface of the water." 
' Di.icoi-eiii, ed. ItJtiS, p. 53. Bishop Hall 
ridicules the superstition of sailors among 
the Romanists, who, in passing by St. 
Michael's Grecian pnimoutory Malla, used 
to ply him with their best devotions, that 
he would hold still his wings from resting 
too hard upon their sails. 

Sailors have various puerile apprehen- 
sions of it being ominous to wnhstle on 
shipboard, to drown a cat, to carry ft 
corpse in their vessel, &c. It seems that 
the objection to whistling proceeds, or »t 
least proceeded formerly, from a notion 
which prevailed that by so doing they 
mocked the devil, the stirrer iip of winds 
and storms. In " A Helpe to Discourse," 
the latter idea is properly confuted : "The 
shippe is as insensible of the living as of 
the dead, and as the living ma«le it goe 
the faster, so the dead made it not goe tho 
slower, for the dead are no Rhemoras to 
alter tho course of her passage, though 
some there be that thinke .so, and that, 
by a kind of mournful sympathy." Comp. 
Heinora. 

The common sailors account it very un- 
lucky to lo.se a water-bucket or a mop. 
Chililren are deemed lucky to a ship. The 
author of A y'rw Cata\og\it of I'lilgar 
Errors, 1767, remarks: " I look upon our 
sailors to care as little what becomes of 
themselves as any set of people under 
the sun, and yet no people are so much 
terrifie<I at the thoughts of an apparition. 
Their sea songs are full of them ; they 
firmly beliei-e their existence ; and honest 
Jack Tar shall be more frightened at a 
glimmering of the moon upon the tack- 
ling of the ship, than he would be if a 
Frenchman was to clap a blunderbuss to 
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his head.^ I was told a story by an officer 
in the Nary, Mliich may nut be foreign 
to the purpose. About half a dozen of the 
sailors on board a man of war, took it 
into their heads that there was a ghost 
in the sliip ; und being asked by the cap- 
tain what reason tliey liad to apprehend 
any such thing, they told him tliey were 
sure of it, for they smelt him. The 
captain first lauglied at them end called 
them a parcel of lubbei's, and advised them 
not to entertain any such silly notions as 
these, but mind their work. It passei! on 
very well for a day or two; but one night, 
being in another ghost-smelling humour, 
they all came to the captain and told him 
that they were quit© certain there was 
a ghost, and he was somewhere behind 
the small beer-barrels. The captain, 
quite enraged at their folly, was deter- 
tiiine<I they should have something to be 
frightened at in earnest : and so ordered 
the boatswain's mate to give them all a 
<1ozen of lashes with a cat o' nine tails, 
'by which means the ship was entirely 
<leared of ghosts during the remainder 
of the voyage. However, when the bar- 
rels were remove<l, some time after, they 
found a dead rat, or some such thing, 
which was concluded by the re.Nt of the 
crew to be the ghost which had smelt a 
little before." Our author accounts for 
this philosophically : " A great deal may 
!)« said in favour of men truuhle«l with the 
scurvy, the concomitants of which dis- 
order are, generally, faintings and the 
hip. and horrors without any grounds for 
them." 

The prejudice that the oresence of a 
dead body upon shipboard is fatal to the 
Tfs^el. we find noticed in Twyne's Pfifffrn 
of I'tiinfitl ^ilrenturrs, fir.st printed about 
1.576 : " Howbeit in the hotest of the 
»orowo the pouernour of the shin rnme 
Tnto Apollonius, saving ; My lord, pluck 
Tp your heart, and be of good cheere, and 
consider I pray vfm that the ship may 
not abide to carrie the dead carkns, and 
therefore command it to be cast into the 
tea. . ." But the belief has always been 
strong, and may still survive. Wo find it 
in the ballad of " Bonnie .Viinie," and 
Culoridee. in our own time, has intro- 
duced it into his " Rime of the .■Vncient 
Mariner,"- a poem in which the nuthor's 
■German svmpathies are powerfully pre- 
sent. Mr. Kinloch informs us. that "when 
a ship became unmanageable, lots were 
cast to discover the person who occasioned 
the disa.stor, and the man on whom the 
lot fell was condemned." Pennant says. 
that "the appearance of the dolphin and 
the porT>e.<Be are far from being esteemed 
farourable omens by the seamen, for their 
boundings, springs, and frolicks in the 
water, are held to be sure signs of an 



approaching gale." Zoology, Hi, C7. See 
f^asloi- Olid Pollux and Lucky aud Unlucky 
Vat/s, &c. 

Peti'oniiia Arbiter notice-s a very singu- 
lar nuiriiie superstition ; it is that no 
person in a ship must pare his nails or 
cut his hair, except in a storm. " Audio 
oniin nun licere cuiquam murtaliura in 
nave neque ungues neque cnpillos depo- 
nere, nisi quura pehigo ventus irascitur." 
Petron. 369, edit. Mich. Hndrianid. 
Juvenal, Sat. xii. I. 81, says : — 

' ' Tuti stagnu sinus. Gaudent ibi 

vert ice raso 
Gorrula securi narrare poricula nauto;.' 

Saint Cross.— Near Winchester. 
This hMpifiiim for men and women, 
apart from its other benefactions, is bound 
on demand by ringing at the gates to 
supply to every traveller a piece of bread 
and a ouo or glass of ale. The quality 
is not stipulated, 

Salnt-Graal.— See Graal. 

Saints' Days.- A writer in " Cur- 
rent Notes " for December, 1857, judi- 
ciou-sly observes respecting those saints, 
who are merely commemorated : " It is a 
fact hitherto olmosit unnotice<I, that these 
Saints' Days now considered as distinctive 
badges of Romani.sm continued to retain 
their iippropriate<l .staticnis in our popular 
Protestant Knglish Almanac, until tVio 
alteration of the style in 1752, when they 
were discontinued." 

Salamander. — Tt is rather difficult 
to nccmmt for the absurd and barbarous 
super.sl ition about this beautiful and 
harmless creature, as is not even an in- 
habitant of the tropics, and does not 
evince any fondness for warmth. 

"There is a vulgar error, '| says 
Vauglian, "that a salamander lives in 
the fire. Yet both Galen and Dioscorides 
refute this opinion : and Mathiolus in his 
Commentaries uprui Uiii.scorides, a very 
famous physician, aflirms of them, that by 
casting of ninny a salamander into the 
fire for trval, he found it false. The same 
Kxperiment is likewise avouched by 
.Toubertus." Bi'nf Siitural Jlistory. p. 
91. "Should tt glass-house fire be kept 
up without extinction, for a longer term 
than seven years, there was a theory 
that a salamander would be generated in 
the cinders. This very rational idea is 
much more generally credited than wise 
men would readily believe." — Andrews' 
Aiifcdotes, edit. 179(>, p. 359. What 
wiie men would bo apt to believe it I 

Salllngrer's or St. Leber's 
Round. — An old dance and tune. See 
Nares, 1859. in v. 

Salt. — Selden observes of salt, that it 
" was vsed in all sacrifices by express© 
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cotnmandement of the true God, the Salt 
of the Couenant in holy writ, the religion 
of the salt, set first, and la£t taken aivny, 
as a symbole of perpetual-friendship, that 
in Homer Htura-i S' AAos Biioio, (he 
sprinkled it with divine salt) the title of 
ayvnrjs (the cleanser,) giuen it by 
Lycophron, and passages of the oceans 
medicinuble epithets because of his salt- 
nesse, you shall see apparaiit and apt 
testimonie " of its having had a most 
respected and divinely honoured name. 
Notes on the Polyolbion. 

" Salt," says Seward, " waseqnolly used 
in the sacrifices both by Jews and pagans. 
But the use of salt in baptism was taken 
from the Gentile idolatry, and not from 
the Jewish sacrifices. Salt, as an emblem 
of preservation, was ordered by the Law 
of Moses to be strewed on all flesh that was 
offered in sacrifice. But among the 
pagans it was not only made usio of as 
an adjunct, or nece.s.sary concomitant of 
the sacrifice, but wos offere<i itself as a 
propitiation. Thus in the Feriiifia or 
offerings to the Dii Mnues, when no ani- 
mal was slain : 

' Parva petunt Manes, Pietas pro divitc 

grata est 
Munero ; nou avidos Styx habet una 

Dcoe. 
Tegula porrectts satis est velata Coronis. 
Et parcaj fruges, parvaque Mica Salis.' 

rights expences small 



' The Manes' 
supply. 



The richest sacrifice is piety. 

With vernal garlands a small tile exalt 

A little flour and little grain of salt.' 

"That the floiir and salt were both de- 
signed ns propitiary offerings to retleeni 
them from the vengeance of the Stygiiin 
or Infernal Gods, may be proved from 
a like custom in the Jjemuria, an- 
other Festival to the same Deities 
... " It is plain, therefore, that the 
salt in the foi-mer ceremony was offered 
ns a redemption, which property the 
Papists impiously ascribe to it still; and 
the pan-a mica, a little grain, is the very 
thing put into the cliild's mouth at pre- 
sent." Further on, he writes: "Then 
he, the priest, exorcises and expells the 
impure spirits from the salt, which stands 
by him in a little silver box: and putting 
a bit of it into the mouth of the person 
to be baptized, he says: 'Receive the 
salt of wisdom, and may it be a propitia- 
tion to thee for eternal life.' " Con- 
formity between Popenj and Paganitm, 

p. sa. 

Pennant, in his " Tours in Wales." tells 
us that " A tune called Gosteg yr Halen, 
Dr the prelude of the salt, was always 



[played whenever the salt seller woa placed 
before King Arthur's knights at hi& 
Round Table." In Lord Fairfax's " Or- 
ders for the Servants of his Household at 
Denton," after the Civil Wars, I find, 
" For the chamber let the best fashioned 
and apparell'd servants attend above the 
salt, the rest below." Aniiq. Bepertory, 
1808, iv. 310. 

In Scotland, it was a common practice- 
in the end of the 18th century to " put a 
small quantity of salt into the first milk 
of a cow, after calving, that is given any 
person to drink." "This was done," it 
IK adde<i, " with a view to prevent skaith, 
if it should happen that any person_ is- 
not canny." Stat. Ace. xvi, 121, Kil- 
learn, Co. Stirling, Anno 179i5. 

In n little volume (a translation from 
the French) published in the time of 
Charles II., we meet with what is still a 
not uncommon sentiment, the reluctance 
to be helped to salt. The writer, who of 
course merely expresses the French view 
of the subject, although it is common to- 
other countries, obser%-es: "Some are so- 
exact, they think it uncivil to help any 
body that sits by them, either with salt 
or with brains; but in my judgement that 
is but a ridiculous scruple, and if your 
neighbour desires you to furnish him, yoil 
must either take some out with your knife, 
and lay it upon his plate ; or, if they be- 
more than one, present them with the 
salt, that thev mav furnish themselves." 
Rules of Civility.' IGST}. p. 34. On the- 
other hand, Sturkius tells us that the 
Muscovites thought that a prince could 
not shew a greater mark of affection thani 
by sending t-o him .salt from his own table. 
Convivinl .intiquiiies, p. 17. Comp. 
Nnvfxrirh. 

Mungo Park, in his "Travels," tells- 
us: "It would appear strange to an 
European to see a child suck a piece of 
rock-salt as if it w-ere sugar: this is fre- 
quent in .\frica : but the poorer sort of 
inhabitants are so rarely indulged with- 
this precious article, that to say, ' A moji 
eats salt with his victuals,' is to say he- 
is a rich man." It is this kind, which 
they leave about in ICnglish deer-parks for 
the animals to lick. 

Salt-Eel. — .\ game similar to Hide 
and seek. See Halliwell in v. 

Salt. Fallfng- of.— It haii l)een ob- 
served by Bnile.v, on the falling of 
salt, that it proceeds from the an-^ 
cient opinion that salt was incorrup- 
tible : it had therefore been made the- 
symbol of friendship : and if it fell, 
usually the persons between whom it 
happened, thought their friendship wouldl 
not be of long duration. Hall, in his 
" Characters," ICU8, makes it a character- 
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istie of his Sup«rstitionB man, to look 
pale and red if the salt fall towards him," 
and not to be at hin ease "till one of the 
waiters have poured wine on iiis hands." 
The last-mentioned idea is perlmps trace- 
able from the opinion wnich we find 
diffused widely among the I.ydians and 
other nations of antiquity, who beld that 
the pouring of wine upon tlie ground or 
upon their clothes, accompanied by 
prayer, was more efficacious as an augury 
than the flight of birds. 

Gaule tells us: "I have read it 
in an orthodox Divine, that he knew 
a young gentleman who, by chance, 
spiOing the salt on the table, some 
that sate with hira said merrily to him, 
that it was an ill omen, and wish'd hira 
take heed to himselfo that day : of which 
the young man wa.s so superstitiously 
credulous, that it would not go out of his 
mind : and going abroad that day, got a 
wound of which he died not long after." 
Mag-Attromancfri Voted, 320. Grose 
says on this subject, " to scatter salt, by 
onrerturning the vessel in which it is con- 
tained, is very unlucky, and portends 
quarrelling with a friend or fracture of a 
bone, sprain, or other bodily misfortune. 
Indeed this may in some measure be 
averted by throwing a small quantity of 
it over one's hea<l. It is also unluck.v to 
help another person to salt. To whom 
the ill hick is to happen does not seem 
to be settled." This notion .iboiit the 
n>illinf; of salt and wine is mentioned by 
Scot, in his " Discoverie of Witchcraft," 
1584, by Gaule f" Mag-.\.stro-Mancers 
pose<l," Ac. pp. 181 and 320, as abovej, 
and by Melton (" Astrologaster," 1620, p. 
45). But none of the.se writers it would 
■eem, shared the belief. In Drand's time, 
aa now, the omen was thought to be 
averted by throwing a little of the spilled 
iait over the shoulder. 

Pennant tells us : "The dread of spill- 
ing salt is a known superstition among us 
ami the Germans, being reckoned a pre- 
sage of some future calamity, and parti- 
euTarly that it foreboded domestic fends, 
to avert which, it is customary to fling 
aoaae salt over the shoulder into the fire, 
in a manner truly clas.sical." Both Greeks 
and Romans mixe<l salt with their sacri- 
ficial cakes : in their lustrations also they 
made use of salt and water, which gave 
riae in after-times to the superstition of 
holy water. Journey from Chester to 
London, p. 31, Home's Demonolngie, p. 58. 

" I have two friends of either sex, 

which do 
Eat little salt or none, yet are friends 

to. 
Of both which persons I can truly tell. 
They are of patience most invincible. 



Whom out of temper no mischance at all 

Can put, no, if towards them the salt 
should fall." 

Gayton's Art of Longevitu, 1059. 

In the "British Apollo," 1708, it is 
said : 

" Wee 'I tell you the reason 

Why spilling of salt 

Is esteem'd such a fault, 

Because it doth ev'ry thing season, 

Th' antiques did opine 

'Twas of friendship a sign. 

So serv'd it to guests in decorum: 

And thought love decay'd 

When the negligent mnid 

Let the salt-cellar tumble before them." 
" Mollivit avorsos Penates 
Farre pio et snliente mica." 

Horat. lib. iii. Od. 23. 
" Snlinum Eversum. 

" Prodige, subvorso casu leviore Salino, 

Si mal6 I'enturum conjicis Omen : adest. 
Idem. 

"Deliraa insulse; salem sapientia ser- 
vot : 

Omen ab Ingenio desipiente malum. 
Idem. 

" Perdo Animam temulente, cades; sic 
auguror Omen ; 

Non est in toto Corporo mica .Salis." 

Keuchenii Crepundia, 1G62. 

Salt in Funeral Rites.— It was 
oust«mnry in Brand's day in some parts 
of Northumberland, to set a pewter plate, 
containing a little salt, upon the corpse. 
Comp. Funeral Vaatomi. Ine Devil abhors 
salt, says Moresin, which is the emblem of 
eternity and immortality. It is not liable 
to putrefaction itself, and it preserves 
things that are seasoned with it from 
decay. Considered in reference to this 
symbolical explication, how beautiful is 
that expression : " Ye are the salt of the 
earth!'' Pn/Hitiis, 1594, p. 154. Scot, 
in his " Discoverie," 158-1, cites Dodin, as 
telling us that " the devil loveth no salt in 
his meat, for that is a sign of eternit.v, 
and u.sed by God's commandment in all 
saerifice.s." 

Douce says, the custom of putting a 
plate of .salt upon corpses is .<>tlll retained 
in many parts of Kiiglnnd, and particu- 
larly in Ijeicestershire, but it is not done 
for the reason here given. The pewter 
plate and salt are laid on the corpse with 
an intent to hinder air from getting into 
the bowels and swelling up the belly, so 
as to occasion either a bursting, or, at 
least, a difficulty in closing the coffin. 
Gents. Mna. Ix, 603, 760. Comp. Nares. 
Glossary, 1859, v.. Salt and Irish Stiper- 
atitiuiif aiul Wenther Omem. 

Salt-Silvor.— See Martinmns. 

Sanctuaries. — It is .said that even 
as.sassins were secure from the urm of the 
law by the payment of five pounds, if they 
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tbe priixcipal gate 
in Denbighshire. A 
.•iMinr, enjoyable only by rich 
nim was a survival of the were- 
tkis place of refuge, there 
mt varioos periods of our history, 
otkiMrs buth la liUmlon and the provinces. 
t$M AUatta. Sir H. Ellis notices, es- 
fMWliy, that the site of Paris Garden was 
ntip—nj " a sanctuary ground of the 
■vmI Rous* of St. John at Clerkenwell. 
nifties Ori«. letters, 3rd. S., i, 147. Among 
ll» [^roviaeial .sanctuaries, may be men- 
tio— rt that at Cuots, near Loughbdrnugli, 
im Lc>tve«t»rshire. \i-hich is pitrlicularly 
referred to in a letter from the Mar(|uis 
«it Dorset to his nephew Thonin.s .\ruiidel, 
Kab. 1», i:>28-i), printed by KUi.'i. There 
was another at Heaulieu, Hants. 

lu the liith volume of " .Archaologia " 
i< a li»t of iMiirsons who sought sanctuary 
nt Bvverlev, in the reigns of Edwnrd IV., 
tt«urv Vll.. and Henry VIII.. printe«l 
fruiu llarl. MS. 4292. To these, of course, 
wo hikve to add the sanctuary in the 
cloisters of Westminster, to which tlie poet 
Skvlton Hed, to shield himself from the 
rvtributiun of Wulsey. 

Th« ic'*ound round Holyrood House, 

KditiburicK. down to quite recent days, 

I'tftuiniil the aMciont ripht of securing the 

' •- within certain limits from ar- 

ivil proct>>.s, but did not protect 

» ;. dfliinjuents. 

•anotua. Black. — A burlesque ' 

luMiu I .u.ulcl <in that of the Romish eer- | 

N I '«->.. I Soy, in V. The cojn- 

' Modu's uf this class seems to 

1 uot unuoual ; we have some of 

and Gv<Uie hallndes, too, set to 

iMiouliur airs, 1578. Comp. fiur- 



— A fish, supposed to be tlie 
in<u<i, and our gilt-head. It 
.i:)vpi«s«.Hl to have an extra- 
fur goats, and to leap 
\ approached the sea. 
in V. for tlio popular 
l> iloes not socm to have 
. \i>lnine«l. 

y. I h:- numerous notices, 

' I t'ligious observance 

:.dly the later part, 

■ue measure to its 

I vigil, but, nt the 

• ■ ■•■»r to di.scern a 

m>i aautiment between 

's> Ji^wa and that of the 

I ill r«yard Sunday, not 

>l.ty ivf rest, but as 

< iif the week. 

• the Kast. the 

kV th« humour 

> m> far, as to 

^'iMlival Day of 

' a»««>t for the 
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exercise of religious duties, as is plain 
from several passages of the ancients 
" Illustr. of the Common Prayer," 1741, 
p. 191. King Eklgar, a.d. 958, made an 
Ecclesin.stical law that the Sabbath or 
Sunday should be obscn-ed on Saturday 
at Doon, till the light should appear on 
Monday morning. 

It appears by a Council of William, 
King of Scotland, a.u. 12U3, that it was 
then determined that Saturday, after the 
twelfth liour, should bo kept holy. 
Heivce, without doubt, was derived the 
original cu.stom of spending a part of 
Saturday afternoon without servile labour. 
Robert of Drunne, in hi.s Uuiidlyng 
Siiine. (a i>. 1303), treating of the Satur- 
day half linlyd.iy. ajid how it was once 
especially kept holy in England in honour 
of the Virgin, tells iiis hearer: 

" 5if t\}u make karol or p'ay, 

J>ou halcwyll nal hyu halyday . . ." 

Also, if he gave a prize for a wrestling- 
match : 

•' jyf I'ou ever fcllyft fwerde eyl>er lyng 

lur lo gadyr a wr&ftlyng, 

I'c lialjclay t>uu boldcft noghte 

When (wyche Liobauuce lor W ys wroghte." 

Further, to give a prize to get all the 
girls together, and see which is the pret- 
tiest, is extremely wrong ; 

' ' Jyf I'OU ever yn felde, eyt>ct in toune, 
Dedyft flowie gerlande or coroune 
To make wommen to Eadyr t>eie, 
To fe whyche >«t feyrcr were ; — 
h)'s ys a;ens he commandement. 
And t>e balyday lor l>e y> flicnt : 
Ilyl ys a yaderyng for lecherye, 
And f.il grete pr)'de, and herti hye." 

Ed. Furnivall, p. 33. A striking instance 
of this is recoixled by More&in : " Et videre 
contigit Anno 168J l.ugduni in vigiliis 
natalium Domini, dopraJictiiios in stupro 
duos piiNt tiii&.Ham Knlt.nre liora inter duo- 
decimnm et primam iiuctis, cum prieter 
uniiin nut uliud nitari.s lumen nullum 
esaet in Tcmplo reliquum, Ac." — Papatut, 
p. 177. 

In 1332, at a Provincial Council, held 
by Archbishop Mepham, at Mayfield, after 
complaint made, that instead of fasting 
upon the vigils, they ran out to all the 
excesses of riot. Ac. it was appointed, 
among tunny other tliinK.s relative to holy- 
days, that, " The solemnity for Sunday 
should begin upon Saturday in the even- 
ing and not before, to prevent the mis- 
construction of keeping a Judaical 
Sabbath." 

The Hallowing of Saturday afternoon 
is thus accounted for in " Dives and 
Pauper," 1493: "The thridde Precepte, 
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3dT. chap. Dices. Uow longe owytb the 
haliday to be kept aud halowyd ? I'auper. 
From even to even. Nathelesse summe 
begynne souner to halow after tliat the 
feestis, and after n.se uf tlic «.'iiiitro. But 
that men use in Saturdaies mid vigilics 
to ryng holy at midday toiiipellitli nat 
men anon to halowe, but vvaruytlie tbeni uf 
the haliday folowyuge, that tliey shiilde 
thynke thereon nnd spede theyni, and so 
flispu&e hem and their uccupacions that 
they might halowe iu due tjme." 

The following curiou.s extract is from a 
MS. volume of Homilies, iu the Episcopal 
Library at Durham: "It is written in 
the line of seynt • • • • • that he was 
bisi on Kster Day before iiuiie tluit he 
inade one to shave him or the sunue went 
<loune. Aud the tiend a.'ipie<l that, and i 
godirid up liis heeri.s ; and whaii this lioli 
man sawe it, he conjured him and badde 
him tell him whi he did .so. Thuiie said 
he, bycau.s© y" didest no reverence to tho 
Sundaie, and theiforo this heris wollo I 
kepe unto y" day of Dome in reprotfo of 
the. Thane he left of all his shavyng and 
toke the heris of the fiend, and made to 
brene hem in his owne hand for penaunce, 
whiche him thought he was wort he to 
■uffre : and bode unshaven unto Monday. 
This is suide in reprofle of hein that wor- 
chen at afternone on Satunlayes." "Dies 
Sabbathi ab ipsa dioi Saturiii bora post- 
meridiana tertia, u.sque in lunaris diei 
<Iiiuculum festus agitator," Ac. — Seideu, 
Analert. Artgl. lib. ii. cap. G. 

In Bale's " Yet a course at the Rom- 
yshe Foxe," is the following " Processyon 
upon Saturdayes at Eveii-songe."^ — 
" Your holye Father .-Vgapitus, popett of 
Rome, fyrst dreamed it out and enacted 
it for n lawdable ceremonye of your 
whoryshe Churche. But I liiarvele "sure 
that ye observe yt upon Saturdayes at 
nyght at Even-songo he comniaiiijdyngo 
yt to bee observefl upon the Sondayes, in 
the mornynge betwixt holie water innk- 
ynge and high mas.<ie. . . Moc'h is Hatur- 
nu« beholden unto yow fwhyche is one of 
the olde goddes) to garnyshc the goyng 
out of hy» dayo with so holye an obser- 
racyon. Joye yt ys of your Ivfe as to 
remember your olde fryndes. DoubtloKsc 
yt ys a fyne myrye pageant, and yow 
worthye to be calle<l a Saturiiyaue for it." 
In " .Articles for the Sexton of Faver- 
-h.ni." 22 Hen. Vni. I find: "Item, tho 
• li'l sexton, or his deputy, every Saturday. 
Saint's even, and principal foa.sts, shnll 
ring noon with as many bells as shall he 
«'onvenient to the Saturday, saint's even, I 
and principal fea.sts," Ac. ( 

In a .sermon by Henry Mnson, parson of ' 
St. .Andrew ITndershaft, is the fiillowing, I 
which should seem to prove that nt that l 
time Saturday afternoon was kept holy I 



by some even in the metropoiis^ " For 
better keeping of which (the Seventh) 
Day, Moses coiiimnnded the Jews {Exod. 
xvi". 23) that the day before the Sabbath 
tliev should bake what they had to bake : 
autl seeth what they had to seeth ; that 
so they might have no business© of their 
oMii t(i do, when they were to keepe God's 
holy day. And from thence it was that 
the" Jews called the .-iixth day of the week, 
tlip pieptiriitiori nf tho Sahhath. Matt. 

xxvii. G2, and Luke xxiii. 54. . ." "I*" 

swernbly whoreunto, and Ins I take it) in 
imitatifin thereof, the Christian CImrch 
hath beene accnstoined to keepe Saterday 
half holy-day, that in the afternoon they 
inight ridd hy -businesses out of the way, 
and by I he evening service might prepare 
their luindes for the Lord's Day then 
ensuing. Which cu.>itome and usage of 
God's people, as I will not presse it upon 
any ni.in s conscience as a neces.'iarie 
dutie: so every man will grant mee, that 
God's people, as well Christian as .Jewish, 
have tlMnight n time of preparation most 
fit for the well observing uf God's holy 
day." 

i find the following homely rhymes upon 
the several dnvs of tho week in "Divers 
Crab-tree Lectures," 1639, p. 126 : 

" Yon know that Monday is Sundayes 

brother ; 
Tuesday is such another ; 
\Ve<Jnes<lay you must go to church and 

pray ; 
Thursday is hnlf-holidny; 
On Friday it is too lat« to begin to spin ; 
The Saturday is half-holiday ngen." 

Bourne observes, that in his time it was 
usual iu country villages, where the polite- 
ness of the age ha<l made no great 
conquest, to pay a greater deference to 
Saturday afternoon than to any other of 
the working days nf the week. Tho first 
idea of this ce.ssation from labour nt that 
time was, that every one inight attend 
evening prayers as a kind of preparation 
for the ensuing Sabbath. The eve of tho 
Jewish Sabbath is called the Preparation, 
Moses liaving taught that people to re- 
member the Sabbath over night. With 
regard to Saturday afternoons, perhaps 
men who live by manual labour, and have 
families to support by it, cannot spend 
them better than in following the several 
callings in which they have employed 
themselves on the prece^ling days of the 
week. For industry will be no had pre- 
paration for the Sabbath. Considered in 
a political view, much harm has been done 
by that pro*liKal wa.ste of days, very false- 
ly called Holy Days in the Church of 
Rome. They have, however well intended, 
greatly favoured the cause of vice and 
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dissipation, without doing an^ essential 
seiTiee to that of rational religion. Com- 
plaints appear to have been made in 
almost every synod and council of the 
licentiousness introduced bv tlie keeping 
of vigils. Nor will the philosopher won- 
der at this, for it has its foundation in 
the nature of things. 

It is curious enough that w© hare re- 
turned to an observance of Saturday 
afternoon, not as a religious fast or 
vigil, but as a period of relaxation and 
amusement for our workers. But the 
observation of Sundoys draws also to an 
end. 

Sauncrngr-Bell — See Pasning-Bell. 

Saunt — In Lirujua, 1607 (Hazlitt's 
Dodsley, ix. 3S7>, Ananinestes savs : "As 
for Memory, he's a false-hearted fellow ; 
lie always deceive.s them ; they respect not 
him, except it be to piny a game at chests. 
primero, saunt, maw, or such like." 
Compare Cent-Fool. 

Scales. — Rice, in his " Inuectiue 
againste Vices taken for Vertue," LWR, 
mentions this twice, but gives uo farther 
explanation. 

scatter Micei To. — It is a common 
expression, when a lody pays visits to her 
neighbours after her confinement, to say, 
that she conies to scatter her mice: the 
origin of the phrase is not so clear; but 
the meaning is, that the person whom she 
thus visits IS thought to be so placed in 
a fair way of being the next to fall into a 
similar predicament. 

Scholars. — Among the ancient 
Romans, the Quinquatriu, on the 20th of 
March, were the holidays both of masters 
and scholars, on which occasion the scho- 
lars presented their masters with the 
Minervalia, and the masters distributed 
among the boys ears of corn. It appears 
that Gregory the Great, as well as St, 
Nicholas, was the patron of scholars, and 
that on his day boys were called, and in 
many places, in Hospinion's time, still 
continued to be called, to the school with 
certain songs, substituting one in the 
place of St. Gregory to act as bishop on 
the occasion with his companions of the 
sacred order. Pre.sents were added, to 
induce the boys to love their schools. 
This custom is stated to have descended 
from the heathens to the Christians, 
Comp. lioij-Bishop. 

Scholastica's Day, St.— (Feb. 
10). The legend of this saint occurs 
among the hagiology in the Veriion MH. I 
at Oxford, written before 1400. In the 
12th Henry VI. (1433-5) it is related that ' 
" also this same yere was a gret frost and I 
a strong lastyng more than xj. wokes, for 
it dure<l fro seynt Kateryne even unto ' 
aoynt Scolastyce day the virgyne iu [ 



Feverer." A Chronicle of London, 1827, 
p. 120. 

The annual custom on this day at Ox- 
ford is thus described in Qutch's " Collec- 
tanea Curiosa," 1781, from a paper by Dr. 
Wallis "on the Privileges, &c., of the 
University of Oxford." " By an instru- 
ment under the City Seal, 15 May, 31 Ed- 
ward ill. {1357) in part of compensation 
for the great outrage of the townsmen on 
the scholars, 29 Fxlward III (1154) they are 
to pay to the University an hundred marks 
yearly. But .... for such year one, 
wherein the Mayor and 62 Commoners 
procure a mass at St. Mary's Church, on 
Saint Scholastica's Day, and thereat offer 
each of them a penny at least, for the 
souls of scholars and others slain in the 
great conflict. Which mass (by the or- 
ders 27 EHr.) is comniutetl into a sermon 
or communion with such oblation, and to 
the use of the University. Of late the 
use hath been to have only the Litany and 
the Oblation." 

School-Games. --See Mrs. 
Goninie's well-known volume and a paper 
on Oitl Berkshire School-Games in .4n<t- 
guary, xxvii, 192. It may be generally 
observed, that the same sport is followed 
at different times under varied desig- 
nations. 

Scoldlngr-Cart.— This was some- 
what similar to the cucking-stool, but was 
always furnished with wheels, the latter 
only occasionally so. Comp. Skimming- 
ton. 

Scorpion. — It was popularly be- 
lieved in former times that an oil might 
bo extracted from this creature, capable 
of healing a wound occasioned by its sting 
on honicpopnthic principles. Such an 
idea was even entertaine<l by Sir Kenelm 
Digby and Dr. Moffatt or Moufct. 

Scorton Arrovw.— The 229th an- 
nual archery contest for this trophv was 
held in HW2 at Settle. Yorkshire." The 
Rev. C. Hutton Coates, a member of the 
Toxophilites, was the winner. 

Scotch and English.— Button. 
in his " History of the Roman Wall.' 
after an account of the incessant irrup- 
tions upon each other's lamls between the 
inhabitants of the English and Scotish 
borders, in ancient times, and before the 
union of the two kingdoms, observes, 
"The lively impression, however, of for- 
mer scenes did not wear out with the 
practice; for the children of this day, 
upon the English border, keep up the 
remembrance by a common play called 
Scotch and English or the Raid, i.e. In- 
road ;" 1804, p. 104. "The bovs of the vil- 
lage chuse two captains out oi their body, 
each nominates, alternately, one out of the 
little tribe. They then divide into two 
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p«rtiM, atrip, and deposit their clothes, 
called wad, in two heaps, each upon their 
own ground, which is oividetl by a stone, 
aa a boundary between the two kingdoms. 
Each then invades the otlier's territories : 
the English crying ' Here's a leap into thy 
land, dry-bellie<i Scot.' He who can 
plunders the other side. If one is caught 
in the enemies' jurisdiction, he becomes a 
prisoner, and cannot be releasetl except by 
his own porty. Thus one side will some- 
times take all the men and property of the 
other." 

This seems to be the same game with 
that described by Jamieson, in his " Ety- 
mological Dictionary," c. Wadds. In the 
Glossary to Sibbald's " Chronicle of 
Scotish Poetry," Wadds is defined " A 
youthful amusement, wherein much use 
18 made of pledges." Wad, a pled|;e. says 
Jamieson, is the same with the vadium of 
lower Latinity. 

Scotch Hoppers. — In " Poor 
Robin's Almanack for 1677," in his verses 
to the reader, on the back of the title-page, 
our star-gazer professes to show 

" The time when school-boys should play 
at scotch-hoppers." 

The same periodical for 1707 says r " Law- 
yers and physitians have little to do this 
month, and therefore they may (if they 
will) play at scottii-lioppers. Some men 
put their hands into people.s pockets open, 
and extract it clutch'd. of that beware. 
But counsel without ii fure is a body 
without a soul." .\nd again, in 174u': 
"The fifth house tells ye when it is the 
most convenient time fur ait old man to 
play at scotch-hoppers amcinRst the boys." 
ScotterlnK-. — An old harvest cus- 
tom among boys. See Halliwell in v. 

Scottles. — A boy's game in Suffolk. 
See Halliwell in v. 

Scrambling ''or Nuts, &c. To 
scramble for nuts seem.s, from a pass^age 
in Drayton's " Nimphidia," 1627, to have 
been a pastime with our ancestors. It is 
still a favourite one among sc-hotilboys, 
jrho are not particular as to the kind of 

''fmit, nuta or apples. This amusement 
used to consist in the present Editor's 
boyhood in the boys standing at the top 

^of a lawn, so as to toke an even start, 
and the master with a supply of apples or 
other fruit (more genernily apple.s) throw- 
ing them up the gra.ssplut, his pupils at a 
given signal running in pursuit. 

ScrAtCh-Cradle.^A game for- 
merly played by children with threads 
which they alternately extended and 
ihortened, repeating the wor<l Criss-Iiow, 
in the form of a manger and a cradle. 
The more correct name is Cratch-Cradte , 



referring to the manger and cradle of 
Jesus Christ. 

Scrolls. — The carriage about the 
person of a scroll containing passages from 
the Bible was, and yet is, considered a 
protection or charm. Quite recently a 
Jewish woman let out on hire at 25/- a 
year a talisman of this kind, engrossed 
111 the Yeddish dialect. Daily Mail, July 
:;i. 1003. 

Scurran-megrgry'— A game played 
with a top called a sc.-top in Cumberland 
in the 18th century. UalliweU. 

Sea-weed. — See Wenther-Omeru. 

Second SigrKt. — Rowland tells us: 
"The magick of the Druids, or one part 
of it, seems to have remained among 
the Britains even after their con- 
version to Christianity, and is called 
Taish in Scotland : wliich is a way 
of predicting by a sort of vision they call 
second sight : and I take it to be a relick 
of Druidism, particularly from a noted 
story related by Vopiscus, of the Emperor 
Dioclesian, who when a private soldier in 
Oallin, on his removing thence reckoning 
with his hostess, who was a Druid woman, 
she toki liim he was too penurious, and did 
not bear in him the nobfe soul of o soldier ; 
oil his reply that his pay was small, she, 
looking stedfastly on him, said, that he 
iipe<le<l Dot l>e so sparing of his money, for 
after he should kill a boar, she confidently 
pronounce<l. he would be Emperor of 
Home, which he took as a compliment 
from her: but, seeing her serious in her 
affirmation, the words she spoke stuck 
upon him, and he was after much de- 
liglito<l in liiiiitiiig and killing bonrs, often 
saying when he saw many made Emperors 
ami his own fortune not much mending, 
I kill the boars, but 'tis others that cat the 
llesh. Yet it happen'd that many years 
after, one Arrius Aper, father in law of 
tlio Emperor Numerianus, grasning for 
the Empire, traiterously slew him, for 
which fact being apprehended by the 
soldiers and brought before Dioclesian, 
who being then hecoiue a prime Comman- 
der in the army, they left the trnytor to 
hi.s dispo.sal, who, asking his name, and 
being tuKI that he was callo<l Aper, i.r. a 
botir, without further pause, he sheathed 
his Mvonl in his bowels, saying Et hunc 
Apriim cum cieteris. i.e. "Even this boar 
also to the re.st :" which done, the soldiers, 
commending it as a quick, extraordinary 
act of justice, without further deliberation 
salute<i him by the name of Emperor. I 
bring this story here in view, as not im- 
proper on this hint, nor unuseful to be 
observed, because it gives fair evidence 
of the aiiticjuity of the second sight, and 
withal shews that it descended from the 
antiont Druids, as being one part of the 
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diabolical maftick they are charg'd with : 
and, upon their dispersion into the terri- 
tories of Denmark and Swedeiand, con- 
tinued there in the most heaihenisli parts 
to this day, as is set forth (by Defoe) in the 
story of the late Duncan Campbel." 
Mona Antiqua, 140. 

Aubrey tells us how Lady Diana Rich, 
daughter to the Eart of Hollaud, saw her 
own apparition in the garden at Holland 
House, Kensington, about a month before 
she died of the sinall-poi. MiieeUnnief, 
1867, p. 89. See also Sir Walter Scott's 
Minstrelsy, clxvi. There are on this point 
other curious particulars in Aubrey's 
■• Mi.scellanios." But the belief long sur- 
vived Aubrey's day. Throughout the 
whole of Scotland this article of the 
popular creed long remained unimpaired, 
and even now a diligent explorer of the 
more remote parts of the Highlands, not 
to say of the other districts of North 
Britain and of some less frequented locali- 
ties in England, Wales, and Ireland, 
especially the two latter, would infallibly 
meet with examples of a lingering faith 
in second sight. Attention may be 
directed to a series of letters written by 
or to Pepvs the diarist and others, edu- 
cated Englishmen of high standing. ainoTig 
the Pepys correspondence, and belonging 
*o the year l(i9[>-1701. Among the L<iW- 
land Scots, Johnson seems to have thought, 
that in his time (1780) this sort of super- 
stition was dying out ; but I am hardly 
di.sposed to accept the Doctor in the 
present case as a conclusive authority. 
He met with a minister, ho tells us, who 
came to Skye with a foregone resolution 
not to give credit to it. " We should have 
had little claim," says Dr. Johnson, writ- 
ing about 178(), "to the praise of curiosity, 
if wo had not endeavoured with particular 
attention to 
second sight. 

■centuries by a whole nation, and suppo.He<l 
to be conlirmetl through its whole descent 
by a series of succoa-vive facts, it is de- 
sirable that the truth should be estab- 
lished, iir the falliicy detected. The second 
sight is an impres.sion made either by the 
mind upon the eye, or by the eye upon 
the mind, by which things distant or 
future are perceived, and seem as if they 
•were present. A man on a journey, far 
from home, falls from his horse : another, 
who is perltaps at work about the house, 
sees him bleeding on the ground, com- 
monly with a landscape of the place where 
the accident befalls him. Another seer. 



of whom, if he knowi them, he relatee the 
names, if he knows them not he can des- 
cribe the dresses. Things distant are seen 
at the instant ivhen they happen. Of 
things future I know not that tiiere is any 
rule for determining the time between the 
sight and the event. 

" This receptive faculty, for power it 
canuot be called, is neither voluntary nor 
constant. The appearances have no de- 
pendence upon choice : they canuot be 
■ummoned, detained or recalled. The 
impression is sudden, and the efifect often 
painful. By the term second sight seems 
to be meant a mode of seeing superadded 
to that which Nature generally bestows. 
In the MtHth it is cane<l taich; »vhich 
Kignifies likewise a spectre or a vision. 
1 know not, nor is it likelv that the High- 
landers ever examined, wuether by taich, 
used for second sight, they mean the power 
of seeing or the thing seen." 

Dr. Johnson adds: "A gentleman told 
me, that when be had once gone far from 
his own island, one of his labouring ser- 
vants predicted his return, and described 
the livery of his attendant, which he had 
never worn at home ; and which had been, 
without any previous design, occasionally 
given him .... The second sight is only 
wonderful because it is rare, for, con- 
sidered in itself, it involves no more 
difficulty than dreams or perhaps than 
the regular exei-cisee of the cogitative 
faculty ; a general opinion of communi- 
cative impulses, or visionary represen- 
tations, has prevailed in all age6 and all 
nations; . . . the second sight of the 
Hebrides implies only the local frequency 
of a power which is nowhere totally un- 
known ; and where we are unable to 
decide by antecedent reason, w© must bo 



content to yield to the force of testimony. 

examine the question of 1 To talk with any of theae se«rt 

Of an opinion re<-eived for is "ot easy. There is one living in Sky. 

with whom we would have gladly con- 
verse<i ; but he was very gross and ig- 
norant, and knew no English. The 
proDortion in these countries of the poor 
to the rich i.s such, that, if we suppose the 
finality to be accidental, it can rarely 
happen to a innn of education : and yet 
on such men it has sometimes fallen. 
There is now a second sighted gentleman 
in the Highlands, who complains of the 
terrors to which he is exposed. The fore- 
sight of the seers is not always prescienc* : 
they are impressed with images of which 
the event only shows them the meaning. 
They tell what they have seen to others. | 
who are at that time not more knowing 



riving home Ins cattle, or wandering in than themselves, but may become at last 
tdleness, or musingin thesun-shme, issud- I very adequate witnesses, by comparing 
denly surprised by the appearance of a the narrative with its verification.'' He 
bridal ceremony, or funeral procession, concludes with observing : " I never could 
and counts the mourners or attendants, advance my curiosity to conviction; but 
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c»me away, at last, only willing to , 
belieye." I 

In his " Ode on the popnlar Supersti- ! 
tions of the Highlnnds of ScntlaiKl." I 
Collins touches iipnii tliis suhjwt. 'i'liR i 
Shetlanders are very creiluloiis under this j 
head, and are strong believers in setoml i 
sight. A story was relateil to me by the 
lat« Sir Robert Hamilton, upward of 40 
vears ago, of a boat's crew that left 
l.erwick on a rough day, and after beiiig 
absent some time, were seen (as it n-ns 
given out) to return to liind, mid go to 
their respective homos. The ne.xt morn- 
ing the bodies of the men were washe<l up ! 
But the credit still enjoye<l by this super- 
Kiition is very wide ami deep-roote<l even 
nt the present day, and tlie anecdotes 
which are current about it, are certainly 
in some ciises very remarkable. 

Seed-Cake. — In Rrathwaite's 
" Lancashire Lovers," lfi40, p. 19, the 
rustic lover entices hi.<i mistress to mar- 
riage with promise of many _ rural 
file.isures, among which occurs, " Wee will 
i»ii a seed-cake at Fastens:" and in 
Orerbiiry's " Characters," 1038, under the 
character of a Franklin, we find enu- 
merated the several country sports, 
amongst which occurs " the lioky or seed 
caJce." " I have been told," .says Miss 
Baker, writing in 1854. " that some fifty 
rears ago, it was customary on .\11 Souls' 
Day. for people (in Northamptonshire) to 
send seed cakes to their various friends, 
which were colled soul-cakes ; and as this 
was the poriixl when wheat-aowing usually 
ende<], it is probable both these obser- 
vances (alluding to the .seetl-rake given to 
ploughmen after the wheat-sowing) have 
the self-same origin." They are pro- 
bably identical with the Shropshire Soul- 
Cake. 

See-Saw. — Gay describes the well- 
known sport of see-saw thus : 

" Across the fallen oak the plank I laid. 

And myself pois'd against the tott'riiig 
maid : 

High leap'd the plank, adown Buxonia 
fell," Ac. 

Douce seems to have thought that this 
was identical with the old game of Riding 
the Wild Mare, which is referre<l to in 
the " Knight of the Burning Pestle," 
written in 16T0 or 1011; "Sweetheart, 
i' faith, I'll have Ralph come and do 
some of his gambols. He'll ride the wild 
mare, gentlemen, 'twould do your hearts 
good to sec him." 

This is still a popular game, and is 
carried out on an improved pl.in. 

Selling: of Peara or How Many 
Pluma for a Penny? The name of 
an old game, suppo«fvl to be analogous to 
the ancient Chytrinda. See St. John's 



.Vanner* and Customt of Ancient Oreeee, 
1842, i, 152. This was a boy's sport; one / 
for girls, called the Tortoise, is supposed 'yf 
to have been similar, but is not known in /^ 
any F.nglish analogue. 

Sepulchral Monuments.- See 
Viishroke'n Ktii: !)rloi>nit>ii . 1843, ch. xi, and 
comp. Vremaliun, Fiincml Cuttcms, Ac. 
Since Fasbroko's time much has been dis- 
covered and some matters set in a new 
lig[ht by the researches of Fergusson and 
I'ltt-Rivera, as well as by the excavations, 
which have been undertaken by learned 
societies everywhere, and by the more ex- 
hnu.stive or correct conclusions thus 
rcn<lerod possible. 

Serf, St.— .See Orfcnrys. 

Serpents. — The belief in augury and 
diviiiiitiun by tho motions of serpents, 
seems from the account lott to nf. by Cicero, 
to have flourishetl among the Romans, but 
to have been in niodilie<l regard by the 
better-informed. .Speaking of the death 
of Gracchus, he sa.vs, that the severity of 
his disease was rather the cause of it, than 
a serpent's venom ; but after all, ho adds, 
the ifl-liick of the augur was not so great, 
but that occasionally things will fall out 
by chance as he foretold. Vc Diriiiatiovr, 
lib. ii. sect. 28. Ro-iss says that he had 
lieani of battles between land and water 
serpents being treatetl as premonitory of 
misfortunes to men ; and he intimates the 
.same thing of emmets, as exemplified in 
a great combat between two swarms of 
these creatures prior to certain battles 
rocordeil in history between the Venetians 
and Lombards, and between tho armies 
of Liege and Burgundy. 

In tlio Daily A'cirjr for Nov. 30, 1869, 
appeared the subjoined paragraph : A 
curious picture of .Vrab life has just been 
exhibited before tho Court of Assizes at 
Constaiitiiitt, in .\lgeria. A native, named 
Beu-Kenimari, was accused of mutilating 
his wife b.v cutting off her nose and upper 
lip in a tit of jealousy. The mother of 
the victim said that to cure her son-in-law 
of his jealousy she had consulte<l a much 
venerated Marabout, who had given her 
as a chann for her daughter a serpent's 
head wrappe<l up in hemp leaves, which 
was to be placed in the folds of the hus- 
band's turban. The woman nppeale<l to 
the public present to prove that by this 
method she would have cured the man of 
his suspicions, and several Arabs at once 
took off their head gear and triumphantly 
showed the same talisman, while a native 
officer of tho court, without being con- 
sidtetl, called out to tho ju<lge, "Yes, I 
have also a serpent's head : it gives 
sti'ength to the man and fidelity to tho 
woman." 

Pppys was assured by a Mr. Templer 
that in Lancashire there were serpents, 
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which grew to a great size, and wliieti fed 
upon larks, which they caught l>y lying 
immediately below the bird, and ejecting 
poison on it, " which '' says the Diarist, 
'• is very strange." Feb. 4. 1661-3. In 
her Letters from tht United States, &c. 
1856, the Hon. Amelia Murray reports, as 
Eomethitig which she had heard and 
crediteil, that in Louisiana there was a 
snake, which milked cows, and called a 
cow, which it had once milked, to be 
operated upon aRain, with a note re- 
sembling that of its calf t 

Serra or Serre.— See Fabvlotis 
Creatures. 
Set. — ^Game at whist and at tennis, 
Set-a-Foot. — (A slight variety uf 
Scotch and English and of analogous 
character to Tom TiddlcT and I'm the 
King of the Castle), survived the Union 
a hundred years, and was played at during 
the enrly years of the present century. 
It consisted of a heroic contention, imbued 
with all the nationality of still older days. 
The signal for the war was chaunted as by 
bards — 

" Set-a-foot on Scotish ground, 
English, if ye dare." 

And forthwith the two bodies of eight, 
ten, twelve, or even more schoolboys were 
arranged on either side, the one represent- 
ing the Scotch and the other the English 
forces: and, be it (snid in honour of tlipse 
representations, they fntight for the 
victory of their accepted cause as eivnietitly 
as if the battle was real : 

" No slackness was there found, 
And many a gallant schoolfellow 
Lay panting on Ihe ground." 

The field was thus ordered. The Rieori 
Kward, divided by any slight natural hol- 
low, was chosen, if possible; if not, a. 
.eotiventionat lino was drawn, and the com- 
batants confronted each other across the 
iuinginary border. Ju a heap, perliups a 
hundretl or two hundred yards behind 
«ach, was piled a booty of hats, coats, 
vest*, and other clothing and chattels, 
which stood in the stead of property to be 
harried or cattle to be lift«l. The game 
was played by raids to seine and carry off 
these deposits ; as whenever the store was 
exhausted, the nationality was beaten. 
The races and the struggles to achieve 
this victory were full of excitement. 
Sometimes one, swift of foot, would rush 
alone into the exploit : sometimes two or 
three, to distract the adversary, without 
leaving their own side defenceless, or ex- 
posed to inroad. Then the eha-se ; the 
.escape of the invader with his plunder; 
or being obliged to throw it down for per- 
sonal safety; or being captured, and sent 
back with it, there to stand, chapf alien 



and taunted, until one of his comrades 
could run in and touch him ; when his 
restoration to the ranks was the result, 
though perhaps his ransomer was made 
prisoner in his stead. .\nd so the war 
iras carried on, so long as a rag was left 
' to the pillager; and it was a sight to see 
occasionally, near the close, the awful con- 
dition of the losing side of the combatants. 
.-Vlmost every stitch of raiment was 
gradually devoted to the exigencies of the 
battle, and deposit after deposit was 
harried till every article, shoes, stockings, 
braces, &c. was " won away," and many of 
their discomfited wearers at last suc- 
cumbed to their fate with nothing to cover 
their nakedness but trousers and shirt. I 
am not sure that even the last was not 
sometimes staked on the issue, so en- 
thusiastic was set-a-foot. Notes and 
Queries, Aug. 1, 1858. 

Seven Brothers, Festival of 
tKe.— (July 10). In .1 Chronicle of Lon- 
don, under 13 Henry IV. (1411-12), we 
find: "And prynce Henry lay at the 
bysshopes inne of Dorham fro the seid day 
of his comynge to towne unto the Moneday 
nest after the feste of Septem f rat rum." 
The.se appear to have been brothers, who 
suffered martyrdom at the same time. 

Seven Whistlers, The.— This 
.'Superstition seems to be peculiar to 
Leicestershire. The seven wnistlers are 
seven birds, whose voices warn the colliers 
in that locality of impending danger ; and 
it is said that formerly, at least, no one 
would descend a pit if he heard the seven 
whistlers, whose prophetic notes no miner 
L-ould disregard. Casies hnd been known 
in which men who had tlescended the pits, 
after this ndmonition, lost their lives. 
The belief in these supernatural songsters 
has expired, perhaps ; yet scores of human 
beings perish yearly in our mines. Cur- 
rent Notes for April, 1855. 

Shaftesbury. — " Shaftesbury is 
pleasantly .silviated on a hill, but has no 
water, e.vcept what the inhabitants fetch 
at a quarter of a mile's di.stance from the 
manour of Gilliiigham, to the lord of 
which they pay a yearly ceremony of 
acknowledgement, on the 'Monday before 
Holy Thursday. They dress up n'garland 
very richly, calling i't the Prize Be«om, 
and carry it to the Mnnnur-house^ at- 
tended bv a calf's-head and a pair of 
gloves, which are presented to the lord. 
Thi.s done, the Prize Besom is returned 
apain with the same pomp, and taken to 
pieces; just like a milk-maid's garland on 
May Day, being made up of all the plate 
that can be got together among the house- 
keepers." - WoJs/fj/'s Travels of Tom 
Thumb, p. 16. 

Shaking: of the Sheets.— An old 
country dance. See Xares. 1869, in v. 
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Shaking the Smock— In Killi- 
grew'B Parson's Wedding, 1664 (Hazlitt'e 
Dodsleji, xiv. 500), Wanton asks Wild to 
let her shake her smock over him, before 
he Koea into the widow's chamber, for 
luck's sake. 

Shark. — Couch of Polperro says : 
" The common opinion that sharks are 
compelled to turn on their backs, in order 
to seise their prey, has arisen from a 
mistaken view of tnis action," namely, 
the habit and necessity of bringing round 
the mouth in a direction enabling the 
Mrrated teeth to act as a circular saw in 
■erering a bulky or tough substance. 
lUustrations of Imtinct, 1847, p. 56-7. 
This may be perhaps regarded as a dis- 
tinction without a difference. 

Sharp Tuesday.— See SArove- 

Tutsday. 

Sharpinff-Corn. — Com given to 
the smith at Christmas by the farmers for 
sharpening their tnols or implements, 

f^enerally half a bushel for each jplough- 
aod. Blount quoted by Halliwell in v, 
Colea mentions the same thing. 

Sheep-ShearinsT.— Aubanus tells 
us, that the pastoral life was anciently 
Accounted an honourable one, particularly 
Among the Jews and the Romans. Men- 
tion occurs in the Old Testament of the 
festive entertainments of the former on 
this occasion, particularly in the second 
Book of Samuel, where Absalom the 
King's son was master of the feast. Varro 
may be consulted for the manner of cele- 
brating this feast araon^ the latter. In 
England, porticularly in the Southern 
parts^ for the.se festivities are not so com- 
mon in the North, on the day they begin 
to shear their sheep, they provide o plenti- 
ful dinner for the shearers and their 
friends who visit them on the occasion ; 
a table, also, if the weather permit, is 
spread in the open village for the young 
people and children. The washing and 
■hearing of sheep is attended with great 
mirth and festivity. Indeed, the value 
of the covering of this very useful animal 
must always have made the shearing-time, 
in all pastoral countries, a kind of Har- 
vest home. Antiq. €onvir.G2. In Tusser's 
" Husbandry," 1580, under " The PUnigh- 
man's Feast Days," are the following 
lines : 

"Sheep Shearing. 

"Wife, make us a dinner, spare flesh 
neither come, 

Make wafers and cakes, for our iheepe 
must be shorne. 

At sheep shearing, neighbours none 
other things crave. 

But good cheere and welcome like neigh- 
bours to have." 
The expense attending these festivities 



appears to have afforded matter of com- 
plaint. Thus in " Questions of profitable 
and pleasant Concernings, &c. 1594 :" "If 
it be a Sheep Shearing Feast, Master 
Bally can ent^rtaine you with his Bill of 
Reckonings to his Maister of three Sheap- 
herds Wages, spent on fresh cates, besides 
spices and saffron pottage." In Brnth- 
waito's " Lancashire Lovers," 1640, 
Camillus the clown, courting Doricle*, 
tells her : " We will have a lustie cheese- 
cake nt onr Slieepe Wash." There is a 
beautiful description of this festivity in 
Dyer's " Fleece," at the end of the first 
book, and in Thomson's " Seasons (Sum- 
mer)." 

Sheffleld Knives or Thwittles. 
—Chaucer's " Miller of Trumpington " is 
represented as wearing a SheiBold knife : 

" A Sheffield thwitel bare he in his 

hose:" 

and it is observable that all the portraits 
of Chaucer give him a knife hanging at 
his breast. In the " Witch of Edmonton," 
1668, Somerlon says : " But see, the bride- 
groom nn<l bride comes: the new pair of 
Sheffield knives fitted both to one sheath." 
Sherei Chare, or Maundy 
Thursday.— Shero Thursday is the 
Thursday before Easter, and is so called 
" for that in old fathers days the people 
would that day shere theyr hedes and 
clypp theyr berdes, nnd pool theyr hoedes, 
and so make them honest ayenst Easter 
day." It nns also ealle<l Maunday Thurs- 
day, A writer in the " Grentloroan's 
Magazine" for July 1799, says : " Maundy 
Thursday, called by Collier Shier Thurs- 
day, Cutgrave culls by a word of the same 
Kitiind and import, Slieere Thursday." 
.See Collier's "Kccles. Hist." vol. ii. p. 97. 
In Lydgate's Vertue of the Masse it ia 
said : 

So as thvn heed hath a precellence, 
.\buue oil membres in comparyson. 
So crvst Iliesu of mngiiyfyeence, 
Thnrgh his dyiiyne dyfcposycyon 
Sette the ma-sse for shorte conclusyon, 
As on shyrethursdayo the gospel! ye 

maye rede. 
For a prerogatyfe aboute euery orayson, 
To hefpe all them that to hym call at 

ncde. 

Fasbroko mentions as in use nt Barking 
Nunnery, " Russeaulz (a kind of allowance 
of corn) in I/ent, nnd to bake with eels 
on Sheer Thurs<lay:" also, "stubbe eeU 
nnd shafte eels baked for Sheer Thurs- 
day." Conip. Maundy Thursday. 

Sheriffs or Shire-reeves. — On 
the lUlh November, the morrow of St. 
Martin, the sheriffs for England snd 
Wales arc still {1904) nominated in the 
Court of Exchequer, where the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, the Chief Justice of 
England, and others, attend to hear ob- 
jections, and so forth, and ultimately 
make n selection of three persons (or ench 
county, from whom the sovereign is caUed 
upon to choose the future sheriffs. The 
chancellor and his colleagues, preparativo- 
ly to the ceremony, take an oath in Nor- 
man-French to act with justice and 
impartiality. . ,. ,, i 

In the "Gentleman's Muga;sine ' for 
October, 1804, appeared the following 
communication from Mr. Nichols: 

" Moii'lay, October lit. 1804. 
" This day the lorxl mayor and aldermen 
proceeded from Guildliall, and tho two 
sheriffs with their respective companies 
from Stationers' Hull, and having em- 
barke<l on the Thames, Iuh lordship in the 
city barge, and the shenHs in the .Stat- 
ioners' barge, went in aquatic state to 
Palace Yar.1. They proceelw! to the 
Court of Exchequer, where, after the usual 
salutations to the bench (the cursitor 
baron, Francis Mnseres, Esq. piesidiuel, 
the recorder presented the two sheriffs: 
the several writs were then rend, and 
the sheriffs niid tho senior uiider-slieriff 
took the usual oaths. Tho whole of the 
numerous company then again emharked 
in their barges, and returned to Black- 
friars Bridge, where the state carriages 
were in waiting. Thence thoy procoede<l 
to Stationers' Hall, where a most elegant 
entertainment was given by Mr. Sheriff 
Doraville." Sir H. Ellis has observe<l el.se- 
whero that " the ceremony on this oc- 
casion, in the Court of Exchequer, which 
vulgar error 8uppose<l to be an unraeaning 
farce, is solemn and impressive; nor have 
the new sheriffs the least onniie<tioii either 
with chopping of sticks, or counting of 
hohnails.'^' 

Shetland Isles about 17 25. 
A curious picture of the social and re- 
ligioiia coucliHon of this outlying portion 
of North Britain, illustrative of the sur- 
vival down to comparatively modern times 
of fairly archaic i<ieas and usages, is pre- 
sented by a communication to tho 
.Scofjmon, abstractecl from the Olohe 
newspaper of Feb. 24, 1003. Some of the 
partioulara deserve to be transcribed : — • 
At the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the social and religious condition of 
Shetland left much to be desired ; and in 
the hope of bringing about an improve- 
ment, memorials were drawn up in the 
different parishes about the year 1725. 
and presented to tho " Stewart and 
Jiisticinr-Doputo," setting forth the low 
condition of the people, and praying that 
tho Magistrate would take the same under 
his most serious consideration, and " not 
only cause the good laws against profane- 



ness and immorality to be put into vigor- 
ous execution, but also to make Acts 
agreeable thereunto, and adapted to tho 
particular circumstances of the country 
for the suppressing of sin, and promoting 
of piety and virtue, by inflicting condign 
punishment upon all transgressors." 

The question of Sabbath observance 
(then as now) seems to have been very 
clamant, for it was the first to receive 
attention. No one was to be allowed to 
travel by land or sea on Sunday on any 
secular business, nor to engage in any 
work or recreation under a penalty of four 
pounds Scots (3/4) for the first offence, 
and double that amount for the second — - 
in Addition to which the transgressor had 
to "satisfy the kirk for the scandal." If 
the fines were not forthcoming, the Sab- 
bath-brenker was to be " punishetl in his 
person." Further, any one wilfully stay- 
ing away from church was liable to a fine 
of twenty shillings .'^cots (1/8) for each 
offence, failing which he had to undergo 
the aforesaid punishment in his person. 
Profane swearers and liars were liable to 
a (ino of twenty shillings Scots for each 
offence: drunkards, half-a-crown ; those 
who were found giving or selling drink 
to an intoxicated person, a liko sum; 
scol.N and disturbers of the peace, three 

Snuiiil-: and if finin(^ did not have the 
osireil effect, the inevitable corporal 
puiii.'shiiitiit was resorted to. Professional 
tieggnrs were very sharply dealt with, it 
being decreed that anyone convicte<l of 
s:iid offence should be " put in firmance, 
to he piini.'ilied with tho stocks or juggs " ; 
while on tho other hand, to Rive ear to 
the pinint of a beggar was to lay oneself 
opon to a fine of ten pounds Scots. Tho 
question of tho relationship of master and 
servant also seems to have been a vexed 
one in those days, for special attention was 
given to it. Disobedience or insolent 
servants were liable to receive "punish- 
ment in their persons," with the forfeiture 
of six months' wages. No householder was 
atlowerl to keep more servants than he 
actually required, nor to "entertain in 
his family idle persons capable of work." 
The abject and friendless poor who wore 
unfit for work were provide<l for in a some- 
what no\'el fashion. The fines obtained 
for broaches of the law were put into what 
was known as the " Poors' Box," and out 
of thi.s fund each pauper receive*] a sura 
with which to buy clotnes ; while for their 
maintenance they hod to look to certain 
hoviseholders in the parish to which they 
belonged. The kirk session nominated the 
houses in which the paupers were to be 
Iodised and fed, and each of these groups 
of hou.sos was known as a " quarter," » hile 
" quarter-wife " was a female pauper 
moving from one house to anotner Bt 
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stated intervals. The pauper usually 
■tayed in each house one night for every 
merk of land owned or rented by the 
householder. This somewhat arbitrary 
method of supporting the poor seems to 
have been tolerated by the people with a 
fairly good grace. The " quarter " system 
was still in vogue in some parts of the 
country about the middle of the 19th 
century. No man was allowed to take 
unto himself a wife unless he had " forty 
pounds Scots of free gear to set up house 
upon, or some lawful trade whereby he 
could subsist ; nor such as could not read." 
Those old enactments were gradually 
superseded by the laws governing the rest 
of Scotland; but the office of '' Ransel- 
man " survived (in a less arbitrary form) 
for well-nigh half a century. 

She\Mrl While.— This name used to 
be applied to a supposed evil spirit of the 
female sex, which haunted one of the hills 
in Monmouthshire, and molested and mis- 
led any traveller who happened to have 
occasion to pass that way. She was ac- 
customed, when she saw anyone who had 
missed bis road over the mountain, to 
greet him with " Whoo-whoop," and to 
beckon him from a distance to follow her ; 
ahe would then lead her dupe a long dance, 
and end by bringing him back to the start- 
ing place. This superstition appears to 
have died out. 

Shlck-Shack Day. — A term em- 
ploved in Surrey for Royal Oak Day, the 
29tli of May. A correspondent of A'ofra 
and Queries stated that he had heard the 
name associated with an obscure tradi- 
tion of a king, who had escaped from his 
enemies by means of a hollow oak-treo 
ftbe owl legend being also remembered). 

Shinty. — This is a game played dur- 
ing the winter and at Christmas in the 
Highlands of ScotlamI with a woo<]en ball, 
each of the players l)eing provided with a 
curved stick. It appears to be .similar to 
^If. An account of it, with an engrnv- 
ng, is given in the Penny ^fnl|nzine for 
January 31, 183o. It may be that our 
colloquialism shindy is derived from this 
;ame. A Shinty match is mentioned in 
the Gentleman's Mnnnzine for February, 
1795. 

The sport, a rather boisterous one, ap- 
pears to have been a favourite amusement 
of the Highland labourers and tenants, 
and to have been encouraged by the laird. 
JamiMon regards it as analogous to the 
English Hackie (or Hockey), and Grose 
is inclined to identify it with the Glouces- 
tershire Not, a game played with a 
knotted ball. 

Shitten or Shut-in Saturday. 
— The Saturday in Passion Week. Forbv, 
in his " Vocabulary." 1830, says that "it 
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should be pronounced Shutten, or Shut in 
Saturday ; it is the day on which our 
Saviour was laid in the sepulchre. 

Shoe-Omens. — The casual putting 
the left shoe on the right foot, or the 
right on the left, was thought anciently 
to be the forerunner of some unlucky ac- 
cident. Scot, in his " Discovery," tellf 
us: " He that receiveth a mischance, wik 
consider whether he put not on his shirt 
the wrong side outwards, or his left shoo 
on his right foot." 

Two early English writers advert to this 
portent, but in terms of incredulity, if 
not of derision, and one of them (Gaule) 
ad<is, that it was deemed " inauspicious to 
burst the shoe-latchet." Mason's .\nn- 
toraie of Sorcerie, 1612, 90, and Guule, 
Mag-aslromanceTS, 181. Thus Butler, in 
his " Hudibras," writes, on the authority 
of Pliny: 

" Augustus having b'oversight 
Put on his loft shoe 'fore his right, 
Had like to have been slain that day. 
By soldiers mutin'yng for pay." 

Similar to this, says Grose, is putting on 
one stocking with the wrong side outward, 
without design : though changing it alters 
the luck. 

Filippo-Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan, 
who di&d in 1447, was, in common with the 
majority of his contemporario.^, a firm 
believer in ft.strology and divination. ... 
To a more sceptical generation, some of his 
superstitious foibles cannot fail to present 
a fudicrous and contemptible aspect. . . . 
He viewed it as a circumstance of sinister 
onion, if his right foot was accidentally 
put into his left shoe. Hazlitt's \'enelion 
Repuhlie. 1900, ii, 88. 

It is accounted lucky by the vulgar to 
throw an old shoe after a person when they 
wish him to succeed in what he is going 
about. John Heywood refers to this 
usage, doubtless of considerable antiquity 
even in his time, in his " Works," first 
printed in 154(J : 

" I will streight weie anker, and hoyse 

vp sayle. 
And thytherward hye me in haste lyke 

a snnyle. 
And home agayne hytherward quicke 

as a bee, 
Now for good luck, caste an olde shoe 

after mee." 

Grose,_ citing Jonson, saying " Would I 

had Kemp's slices to throw after m i.*' 
observes, throwing an old shoe or shoeii 
;*. •■ : . ivcuio f .in).: o'l an iinpnitBiifc busi- 
ness, is by the vulgar deemed lucky. 
Jonson was probably alluding to Kemp's 
famous exploit, rel.ited in the " Nino 
Dales Wonder," 1600. Oayton has the 
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following puaage : " An incantation upon 
the horse, for want of nailing hia old 
shoes at the door of his house when he 
came forth : or because, nor the old 
woman, nor the barber, nor his niece, nor 
the curate designed him the security of an 
old shooe after him." Feslivout Xotet, 
1654, p. 104. 

I find the following in " The Ravens 
Almanacke," im)9 : "But at his shutting 
in of shop, could have bene content to have 
had all nis neighbours have throwne his 
olde shooes after him when hee went home, 
in signe of good lucke." In Ben Jonson's 
"Masque of Gypsies" we find this super- 
stition mentions : 

Gyptie. " Hurle after an old shoe, 

I'le be merry what ere I doe — " 

Again, in the " Honest Man's Fortune 
(1613)," Mallicorn says: 

" Captain, your shoes are old ; pray pot 

'em off, 
And let one fling 'em after as — " 
Beaumont and Fletcher by Dyce, iii, 426. 

This is a common practice at weddings, 
when the married couple are setting out 
on their honeymoon. Mr. Uallen gives a 
curious charm from the Clackmannan 
Kirk Session records: "1633, Jan. 6. — 
Compeirit Janet White and declnrit that 
Oirsell Tamsonc being in hir childill (child- 
bed) sent hir to hir husband, Jhon Wal- 
lace, to bring his left foote shooe to drink 
out o£F, using it as a remedie to cuir hir. 
Sicklyke compeirit James Drysdall, and 
confirmib the same, declairing that he 
after the shooe was (. . . . .-') to him 
againe ho sained it upon the fire and put 
the catt into it, saying, All my wyffes 
sicknes be upon the catt. . . . The Session 
thinking it a sort of sorcerie, ordaint hir 
tecum after Sermon before the pulpit and 
crave God's pardon . . . and to pay in 
penaltie fortie shilling." Antiquary for 
August, 1889. 

In the "Witch of Edmonton," 1658, 
Old Carter tells his daughter and her 
sweetheart : " Your marriage-money shall 
be receiv'd before your Wedding Shooes 
can be pulled on. Blessing on you both." 
So in Dekker's " Match me in London " : 
" I thinke your Wc<iditig Shoes have not 
boene oft unty'd." Down answers, "Some 
three times." 

Shoeing the Colt.— The exaction 
of a fine or treat from a new comer into 
any o£Bce — a form of footing. 

Shoeing the Wild Mare.— From 
Kcattered notices in severnl old works, 1 
collect that this was a diversion among 
our ancestors, more particularly intended 
for the young, and that the Wild Mare 
was simply a youth so called, who was 
allowed a certain start, and who was pur- 
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sued by his companions, with the object of 
being shoed, if he did not succeed in out- 
stripping them. The only allusion pure 
and simple to this pastime is. I believe, 
in Breton's " Fantasticks," 1626, where 
he speaks of a youth " shewing their agi- 
lity in shooing the Wild Mare;" but in 
Skelton's " Elynour Riimming," and in 
the " Frere and the Boye." occur re- 
ferences to what must have been a popular 
air or ballad founded on the game, and 
Ravenacroft, in his " Melismata," IGll. 
has a passage mentioning Away the Mare 
(just as it is mentioned in the two earlier 
places): 

" Heigh bo, away the mare, 
Let vs set aside all care." 

Herrick, in his " New Yeares Gift Sent to 
Sir Simeon Steward," seems, however, to 
set the matter at rest, and to show that 
the conjecture as to the character of the 
sport, just hazarded, is likely to be cor- 
rect: 

" but here n jolly 

Verse crown'd with y^-ie and with holly ; 
That tels of winters tales and mirth. 
That milk-maids make about the hearth, 
Of Christmas sports, the wn.<isel-houle. 
That tost up after Fox-i'-th' hole,; 
Of Blind-man-buffe, and of the care 
That young men have to shoo© the 
mare." 

Of course, the nurserv game mentioned 
by Mr. Halliwell is entirely different from 
this adult pastime. The former appears 
to be known in Denmark : it is played with 
the toes. There is more than one version 
in our own language : the following is 
printed by Mr. Halliwell : 

" Shoe the colt, shoe I 

Shoe the wild mare ! 

Put a sack on her back, 

See if she'll bear. 

If she'll bear. 

We'll give her some grains; 

If she won't bear. 

We'll dash out her brains." 

Popular Bhymei and Nursery Talei, 1849, 
p. 101. 

Shoes.- The celebrated Thomas Cor- 
yat, when he started on his second travels 
in 1612, hung up in the church of his 
native place, Odcombe, the shoes in which 
he is said to have walked from Venice, 
and they remained there, it is understood, 
till the beginning of the 18th century. It 
appears to have oeen a custom among the 
Chinese for an oBicial, on relinquishing his 
duties, to suspend his shoes in a con- 
spicuous place by way of suggestion to 
those coming after him, that they should 
walk in his footsteps. 

Shooting: the Black Lad.— An 
ancient and long-standing usage at Ash- 
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ton-ander-Lyne on the 16th of April, in 
«ommemoratiun of Sir Ralph of Ashton, 
Vice-Constable of England in the reign of 
Richard III. and the holder of a penny- 
rent here. See Hazlitt's Frovcrha, 1882, 
p. 3C1, for farther particulars. 

Shove-Groa.t. — See a good account 
in Naree, Olossary, 1859, in v. See also 
HalliTrell in v. Shovel-Board. A writer in 
Willis's "Current Notes" for April, 1853, 
says: " In the 13th year of Henry VIII. 
the Benchers of the Temple made an order 
' that none of the Society within this 
house shall exercise the play of shoffe- 
grotte or slvp-grotte upon pain of six- 
shillings and eightpence.' " This game 
was otherwise called shove-lialfpenny : the 
mode of pla.ving it is explained in " Cur- 
rent Notes" for June, 18o3 ; and in the 
number for July, 1853, is a long paper, 
well worth reading on the subject. 

This is one of the amusements prn- 
libited bv the statute 33 Henry Vlll. 
A Shove-broat shilling is mentioned in 
the Second Part of Henry IV. 1600. In 
Baxony, long before that time, they had 
A iort of silver coin or counter known as 
a ipiclqroschen. Shove-Groat was also 
<-alled Slide-groat, Slidf-Thrift, and Sfip- 
Thrift. In the Diary of Philip Henslowe 
the manager, edited by Collier, is the 
following curious entry : " Lent unto John 
Pallmer, the 8 of July, 1599, when he 
playd a shove groat at the cort, Redy 
mony, v*, 

Mr. Griffen, at the hachett«, 
Mi. Drayton, 
Harry Chettello." 

These three names were perhaps added 
aa witnesses. Comp. Up, Jirnkins. 

This game is cited as Slip-Thrift and 
Short-Thrift, as if it were a costly recrea- 
tion, by Richard Rice in his hn-rrtiri', 
1579. He says, that man was made in God's 
image, and that his gifts might not die 
with him his Creator sent him into Para- 
dise. " What to dooe there?" inquires 
oar author. "To bowie, or to niaie at 
dise, or cardes, penipricke, or slipthrift?" 
He tells u.s elsewhere that the game was 
played with p.ised-groats. Rico aLso men- 
tions short-thrift, perhaps another form of 
it. Slipthrift is referred to in the " Eng- 
lish Courtier and the Countrey Gentle- 
m.in," 1586. 

Shrevingr Pew. — That where the 
worshipper knelt to confess at Shrovetide. 
In the Churchwardens' Accounts of St. 
Mary at Hill, in the City of London, a.d. 
1493, is the following article : " For a mat 
for the Shreving Pewe, iij d." 

Shre«w-Mouse. — Pliny, in the 
Eighth Book of bis "Natural History," 
says that among the Romans the cry of 
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the shrew-mouse was regarded as an 
augury of evil, and Moulin quotes 
Valerius Maxim us for the same piece of 
folk-lore. 

Shrovetide, or Confession 
Time. — From v. jcriran to shrieve, prior 
to the English Reformation, was a peritxl 
of penitential observance preparatory to 
Easter ; but at a later date was partly 
converted into a sort of holiday and 
carnival with the incidence of coUops, 
pancakes, &c. and a variety of sports. 
These details are mentioned under their 
respective heads. In the North of Eng- 
land, Shrove Tuesday is called Fastens 
E'en, the succeeding day being Ash Wed- 
nesday, the first day of the Lenten Fast. 
I ob.serve that the late Mr. Hunter in his 
" Hallamshire Glossary," 1829, notices the 
term Fasten-Tuesday as the name under 
which Shrove Tuesday, though only in 
strictness a vigil, is known in that district 
of Yorkshire. It is called Fasguntide by 
Blount in his "' Glossographia," 1681. a 
word interpreted by Forby fasting-time. 
It is no longer known, although Mr. 
Halliwell, in his " Dictionary of Arch- 
aisms." 1847, seems to quote it as a 
current provincialism in the Eastern 
shires. 

Shrove-tide plainly signifies the time of 
confessing sins, as the Saxon word Shrive, 
or Shrift, means Canfrmion. This season 
has been anciently set apart by the Church 
of Rome for a time of snriving or confess- 
ing sins. This seemingly no bad pr^ara- 
tive for the austerities that were to follow 
in Lent, was, for whatever reason, laid 
aside at the Reformation. 

The luxury and intemperance that 
usually prevailed at this season were ves- 
tigea of the Romish carnival, which 
Moresin derives from the time of Qen- 
tilism, introducing Aubanus as describing 
it thus : " Men eat and drink and abandon 
themselves to ever.y kind of sportive 
foolery, as if resolved to have their fill of 
pleasure before they were to die, and as it 
were forego every sort of delight." Thus 
also Selden : "Wnat the Church debars us 
one day, she gives us leave to take out in 
another — first there is a Carnival and then 
a Lent." Langley, in his "Abridgment 
of Pol.vdore Virgil," observes: "This 
furnishyng of our bellies with delicates, 
that we use on Fastingham Tuiesday, what 
tyme some eate tyl they bo enforsod to 
forbeare all ogain, sprong of Bacchus 
Feastes, that were celebrated in Rome 
with great joy and deliciouse fare." 

Taylor, the Water Poet, in his " Jacke- 
a-I>ent," 1620. gives the following account 
of Shrove Tuesday : " Shrove Tuesday, at 
whose entrance in the morning all the 
whole kingdom is inquiet, but b^y that 
time the clocke strikes eleven, whfch (b,- 
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the help of a knarish sexton) is commonly 1 
before nine, then there is a bell rung cai'd | 
the Puneake-boll, the sound nhereof makes 
thousands of people distrnct'd, and forgel- 
ful either of mauners or huniauitie: then 
there is a thing called wheaten floure, 
which the cookes do mingle with water, 
egges, spice, and other trugical, magicall 
iachantments, and then they put it by 
little and little into a frying-pan of boiling 
suet, where it makes a cimlitived dismnti 
liissing (like the Lernoan Snakes in the 
reeds of Acheron, Stix, or I'hlegeton), 
untill at taat, by the skill of the cooke, 
it is transformed into the forme of o 
Flip-Jack, cal'd a pancake, which ominous 
incantation the ignorant people doe de- 
voure very greedily." I know not well 
what he means by the following: "Then 
Tim Tatters (a most opulent villaine), 
with an ensigne made of a piece of a 
baker's mawkin fix't upon a broome-staffe, 
he displaies his dreadful colours, and call- 
ing the ragged regiment together, makes 
an illiterate oration, stuff't with must 
plentiful want of discretion." 

" Her© must enter that wadiing. 
stradling. bursten-gutted Carnifex of nil 
Christendome, vulgarly enstiled Shrove 
Tuesday, but, more pertinently, sole Mon- 
arch of the Mouth, high Steward to the 
Stomach, chiefe Ganimede to the Guts, 
prime peere of the Pullets, first Favourite 
to the Frying-pans, grentest Bashann 
to the Batterbowles, Protector of the 
Pancakes, first Founder of the Fritters, 
Baron of Baoon-fiitclt, Enrle of Egge- 
baskets, Ac. This corpulent commander 
of these chollericke things called cookes, 
will shew himselfe to be but of 
ignoble education : for by his manners 
you may find him better fed than taught 
whenever he comes." -Vor firtirtiJi, 162,^. 

Bishop Hnll, in his "Triumphs of Home." 
thus describes the .Tovin! Carneval : 
" Every man cries Sciolta, letting himself 
loo-s© to the madde.st of merriments, march- 
ing wildly up and down in all forms of 
disguises; each man striving to outgo 
other in strange nranks of humorouB 
debauchedness, in which even those of the 
holy order are wont to be nllowet! their 
share; for howsoever it was by some sullen 
authority forbidden to clerks," and votaries 
of any kind, to go masked and misguised 
in those seemingly abusive solemnities, 
yet more favourable construction hath 
r)ffered to make them believe that it was 
chiefly for their aakes, for the refreshment 
of their sadder and more restrained 
spirits, that thi.s free and Inwieps Festivity 
was taken up."— P. 19. 

Overbury, in his "Characters," speak- 
ing of a "Franklin," gays, that among the 
ceremonies which he annuolly observos and 
that without considering them aa r«liquea 
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of Popery, are " Shrovinge." Among the 
" Recortfs of the City of Norwich," men- 
tion is made of one John Qladman, " who 
was ever, and at thys our is a man of sad 
disposition, and trowe and feythfull to 
God and to the Kyng, of disporte as hath 
ben acustomed in ony cite or burgh 
thorowe alle this reame, on Tuesday in 
the last ende of Cristemesse (1440,) Wz'. 
Fastyngonge Tuesday, made a disport with 
hys neyghbours, havyng his hors trappyd 
with tynnfoyle and other nyse disgisy 
things, corouiied as Kyng of Crestemesse, 
in tokyu that sesou should end with the 
twelve monethes of the yere, aforn hym 
went yche moiieth disguysed after the 
seson requiryd, and Loiitoii clad in whyte 
and red heryngs skiuna and hia hors 
trappyd with oystersheils after him. in 
token that sadnesse shuld folowe ana an 
holy tyme, and so roile in divers stretia 
of the cite with other people with hym 
disguysed, makyng myrth, disportes, and 
plays, <Sc." Blomefield's Norfolk, 1746, 
li. 111. In the " Northumberland House- 
hold Book," 1512, it appears " that the 
clergy and officers of Lord Percy's Chapel 
perlormwl a play before his Lordship 
upon Shrowffcewesday at night," p. 345 ; 
it was not an unusual occasion for such 
spectacles. 

The subsequent passage in Hall's " Vir- 
gideniitt'." 15il8, seems to imply that a 
hen was a usual present at .Shrove-tide : as 
also a pair of gloves nt Easter. 

" For Haster Gloves, or for a Shroftido 

hen. 
Which brought to give, he takea to sell 

again." 

— Bonk iv. Sat. 5, p. 42. 

In the " Life of Antony ii Wood," p. 46, 
are .some curious particulars relating to 
indignities shown at thnt time, 1647. to 
fi-eshmen at Oxford on Shrove-Tuesdny. 
A brass pot full of cawdle was made by 
the cook at the freshman's charge, and set 
before the fire in the College-hall. " After- 
wards every freshman, according to 
.seniority, was to pluck off his gowne and 
band, and. if possibly, to make himself 
look like a scoundrcll. This done, they 
were conducted each aft«r the other to the 
high table, and there made to stand on a 
forme placed thereon ; from whence thev 
were to speak their speech with an audible 
voice to the company : which, if well done, 
the person that .spoke it was to have a 
cup of cawdle, and no salted drinke : if 
indifferently, some cawdle and some salted 
drink; but if dull, nothing was given to 
him but salted drink, or salt put in 
College heere, with tucks to boot. After- 
wards when they were to be admitted into 
the Fraternity, the Senior Cook was to 
administer to them an oath over an old 
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shoe, part of which runs thus : ' Item 
tu jurabis, quod Penniless Bench non 
visitabis,' &c. After which spoken with 
gravity, the freshman kis.se<.l the shoe, put 
un his gowne nud band, and took his place 
-among the Seniors," The Editor observes, 
p. 50: " The custom described above was 
not, it is probable, peculiar to Merton 
College. Perhaps it was once general, ns 
striking traces of it may be found in many 
-societies in Oxford, and in some a very 
uear resemblance of it has been kept up 
till within these few years." Corap. liens, 
where it is shown that they, as well as 
focks, were formerly threshed at Shrove- 
tide. 

■' To tuck, vtLS to .set the nail of tlieir 
thumb to their chin, just under the lippe, 
And by the help of their other fingers under 
the chin, they would give him a mark, 
which sometimes would produce bloixl " 

Wood. 

At Brnsenose College on this anniver- 
sary it is usual for the butler to present 
a copy of verses. A collection of these was 
printed in 1857. 

Hearne, in his Diary, 1724-.>, writes -. 
" .\t Sunningwell, near .\bingdoii iiv 
Berks, thoy have a custom (which I 
RUDpose was formerly in other places, tho' 
I do not know of any else where it is now) 
every Shrove Tuesday, at night, in the 
dijhk of the evening, for the boys and 
girla to say these verses about the village — 

Reef and bacon's 

Out of season, 

I want a pan 

To parch my penson ; 

which they repeat several times, and then 
throw stones at all people's doors, which 
makes the people generally to shut up their 
doors that evening." 

Canon Bowles informed Brand, tlmt in 
the neighbourliofHl of Sati.'ibuiy, in Wilt- 
shire, the boys go about before Shrove- 
tide, singing these rhymes : 

"Shrove Tide is nigh at hand, 

.\nd I am coming a shroving ; 

Pray, Dame, something. 

An apple or a dumpling, 

Or a piece of truckle cneese 

Of your own making, 

Or a piece of pancake." 

It may not be improper to insert here 
a rhyme, which a gentleman in the Isle 
of Wight heard sung by some yoritig boys 
in chorus on Shrove Tuesday, 18.55; he 
communicated it to " Notes and Queries." 

" Shroving, shroving, I am come to 

shroving — 
White bread and apple pie, 
My mouth is very dry ; 
J wish I were well a-wet, 
As I could sing for a nut. 



Shroving, shroving, I am come to 

shroving. 
A piece of bread, a piece of cheese, 
.\ piece of your fat oacon. 
Dough nuts, and pancakes, 
All of your own making. 
Shroving, shroving, I am come to 

shroving." 

.An odd practice seems to prevail in 
some parts of Somersetshire, and also in 
Devonshire ami Dorsetshire, on Shrove 
Tuesday, which is locally nick-named 
Sharp Tuesday. The youngsters go about 
after dusk, and throw stones against 
people's doors, by what is considered by 
then) an in<lefeasible right. They at the 
same time sing in chorus : 

" I be come a shrovin 
Vor a little pankiak ; 
A bit o' bread o' your baikin. 
Or a little truckle cheese o' your raaikin. 
If you'l! gi' me a little I'll ax no more, 
If you don't gi' me nothin, I'll rottl« 
your door." 

It appears that in Staffordshire, this day 
is known as Goodish for rather Gooding) 
Tuesday, a terra of which the sigtiificatioa 
has only been conjectiire<l. In Oxford- 
shire, the following versions have been 
met with : 

" Knick, knock, the pan's hot. 
And we be corao a shroving : 
A bit of bread, a bit of cheese, 
\ bit of barley dumpling. 
That's better than nothing. 
Open the door and let us in, 
For we be come a pancaking." 
Or, 

" Pit a pat, the pan is hot, 
AVc arc come a shroving; 
A little bit of bread and cheese 
Is better than nothing. 
The pan is hot, the pan is cold : 
Is the fat in the pan nine days old?" 
In Dekker's "Seven Deadly Sins of 
London," 4to. 1606, p. 35, is this passage : 
" They presently flike prentices upoi 
Shrove-Tuesday) take the lawe into theii 
owne handes and do what they list." And 
' it appears from contemporary writers that 
this day was a holiday, time immemorial, 
for apprentices and working people. See 
D(xlsley's " Old plays," Hailitt's edit, xi, 
195-6, 43C-7. 

Heath, in his " .Account of the Scilly 
Islamls," has the following passage : " On 
a Shrove Tuesday in each year, after the 
throwing at cocks is over, the boys in this 
island have a custom of throwing stones 
in the evening against the doors of the 
dwellers' houses : a privilege they claim 
time immemorial, and put in practice 
without controul, for finishing the day's 
sport. I could never learn from whence 
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this CTutom took its nse, but am informed 
that the name custom is now used in 
•ereral provinces of Spain, as well as in 
■ome parte of Cornwall. The termit de- 
manded by the boys are pancakes, or 
money to capitulate." 

The apprentices, whose particular holi- 
day this day is now esteemed, and who 
are on several accounts so much interested 
in the observation thereof, ought, with 
that watchful jealousy of their ancient 
ri^ta and liberties (tvpified so haopily on 
ttua occasion by puduing and play), as 
become* young Englishmen, to guard 
against every infringement of its cere- 
monies, so as to transmit them entire and 
unadulterated to pasterity. In the time 
of Elizabeth and her successor, the day 
was one on which great licence was u>>ed, 
and riotous scenes were too frequent. 
See the second part of Dekker's " Honest 
Whore," 1630, and Nabbes's " Totenham 
Court," 1038, where one of the characters 
says, " If I doe, I have lesse mercie then 
prentices at Shrovetide." This may refer 
to the cockthreshing on this day. Comp. 
Pancakei. 

Among the sports of Shrove Tuesday, 
oock-lighting and throwing at cocks ap- 
pear almost everywhere to have prevailed. 
Kivott, in his Reply to Smirke, l(i7lj, lia.s 
the followiiig curious piissagc : "It was 
Shrove-Tue.sday witli them, and, not hav- 
ing yet forgot their boys-play, they had 
set up the cock, and would have been 
content some of them to have ventur'd 
their coffee-farthings, yea their Easter- 
pence by advance, to have a fling at 
Lim." 

It is a rcmnrkable thing that the difficulty 
of suppressing cockfighting remains to be 
overcome. One reason probably is that 
influential and (supposed to be) educated 
English gentlemen take au interest in its 
continuance. 

" Shruve-Tide," says Warton, " was 
formerly a season of extraordinary .sport 
and feasting. In the Romish fchurch 
there was antiently a feast immediately 
prece<iing I.«nt, which lasted many days, 
called ' Carniscapium.' " See Carpontier 
in v. Supp. I,at. Gloss. Du Cango, toin. 
i. p. 381. In some cities of France an 
officer was annually chason, called l^e 
Prince d'.^moreux. who presided over the 
sports of the youth for six days before 
.Ash-Wednesday. Ibid. v. " Amoratus," 
p. 195: and v. " Cartlinalis." p. 818. Also 
V. " Spinetum," torn. iii. p. 848. Some 
traces of these festivities still remain in 
our Universites. Carpentier. under the 
year 1355, mentions a petition of thp 
scholars to the master of the School of 
Ramora, to give them a cock, which they 
asserte<l the said master owe<I them upon 
Shrove Tuesday, to throw sticks at ac- 



cording to the usual custom, for their 
sport and entertainment. 

At Paris the approach of the season of 
self-denial is similarly commemorated and 
compensated by revelry and licence, and 
in 1897 the anniversary of the Bceuf Gras 
was celebrated with all the customary 
honours. 

From Lavaterns it should seem that 
anciently in Helvetia fires were lighted 
up at Shrove-tide. " And as the young 
men in Helvetia, who with their fire- 
brand, which they light at the bone-fires 
at Shrof-tide," &c. Of Oliosis and of 
Spirits Walkinq by Nifjht, 1572, p. 51. 
" Among the Finns no fire or candle 
may be kindled on the eve of Shrove-Tues- 
day." -Douce. See Cock-t'iijhtiitfi, I'ock- 
Thrafliirut, Cock-penmj, Pnncaket, &c. 

Shuffle or Shovel Board.— This 
was very recently played. Pepys mentions 
that he had a turn at it at Hackney in 
1664. Douce, about eighty years ago, 
heard a man ask another to go into an 
ale-house in the Broad Sanctuary. West- 
minster, to play at it. In Isaak Walton'a 
time, a shovel board was probably to be 
found in every public house. A corres- 

F'ondent of "Current Notes," writing 
rora New York in 1852, thus describes 
this game: " It is played on a table or 
board about 40 feet long and 18 inches 
wide. It is made of cloan white pine 
without knots, and line sand is sifted all 
over, to enable the players to shovel their 
pieces along. On each side of the board 
there are narrow troughs or gutters, to 
catch the pieces if they fly off, which they 
frequently do. The game is played by 
two persons, who have each four pieces, 
numbered 1 to 4. The pieces are of brass, 
exactly the size and form of half-pound 
flat weights. A line is marked across the 
board, about half a foot from the farther 
extremity, and the art is to discharge the 
piece from the hand with just sufficient 
force to go beyond the line, which count* 
so many : but if the piece lies half off and 
half on the farther end, it count.s double. 
Uut to do that requires great skill and 
long practice. The players play off their 
pieces alternately, and the chief effort is 
to knock the antagonist's piece from the 
table." 

There was formerly at the Falcon Inn 
at Stratford-on-Avon a board of this des- 
cription, on which Shakespear is alleged 
to have played. There is no authority 
for such an idea, but the board is pre- 
6erve<l in the Birthplace Museum. In the 
Instructions of Sir John Wynn of Gwydyr 
about IfilO to his chaplain he tells him 
that if lie (Sir ,lohn) should play at bowls 
or shovel-board, and there should be no 
Grangers, he would like of his company." 
Pennant's 7oiir« in Wales, 1810, iii, 404. 
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ShUKSry-SHewr* — See Swing. 
Shuttlecock. — See Battledore. 
Signet, Royal. — In the Uubiti Hood 
episode (Hazlitt's Totes and Ltgi-nds, 
1892, p. aiy), where the disguised King 
takes from nis pocket the broad signet 
on alleged behalf of his royal master, the 
outlaw at once bends his knee to it. 

In .4'/am Uel. 1530, where Cloudesly 
ia in Carlisle, aoout to bo executed, hia 
two comrades, Bel and Clym, knock at the | 
town gate ; and when the porter comes, 
they shew him what tliey pretend to be the 
king's seal, which procures their ad- 
mission : 

" The porter had ween'd it had been so, 
And lightly did off his hood : 
' Welcome be my lord's seal ' said he ; 
' Kor that shall ye come in/" 
Fox, in his Book of Martyrs, who is 
followed by the writer of the fifth act of 
UetiTij 17//., relates how, in view of the 
aummons of Cranmer before the Council, 
Henry sent for him, and in case the Coun- 
cil would not listen to him, delivered him 
bis signet, which he was to exhibit ns a 
token to them that they were discharged 
from their deliberation upon his matter. 
It ia a graphic and affecting passage — 
more so in the prose book than in the 
drama; and nguiii in the bnllad-poem of 
lliibin Hood and (^iieeit Kiitlierinr, the 
royal page sent to the outlaw by the queen, 
Bsys to Robin : 

" She bids you post to fair London 

court. 
Not fearing nuything; 
For there snail be a little sport, 
And she hath sent you her ring." 

Tlie effect of which delivery is to satisfy 
the bold archer that he may go in safety 
with such n passport. So, in the Blind 
Briioar of Bethnal Grern, by John Duv, 
l&yj. Old Strowd, desiring that £\m 
should be sent him, forwartls hia ring to 
the holder of the money as a token. 

Thehe were outward and visible symbols 
intelligible to moat persons in nn illiternte 
age, when a written warrant or order 
would have proved useless. A similar cus- 
tom and idea prevailed among the ancient 
Greeks. In the Deipno.sophistio of 
Athenieus, xiii, 49. a lover of I-ais the 
courtezan signifies his wish to see her by 
sending her his seal ; but she declines, be- 
rau.se it is of clay. 

»lsrn«. Tavern.— See Tavern Sign*. 

Silver Games. — H umph rey 
Roberts, of King's Langley, in hi.s "Com- 
plaint for Reformation," '1572, says: "I 
may speuke of one notable abuse, whiche 
among y^ rest is so much practise*!, v> it 
is made in a maner lawful! called a siluer 
game. Tiieae siluer games are becom such 
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snares, & as it wer baits to catch men : 
y' it seenieth vnto me tiathan to («ic) becom 
a coning goldsmyth." Roberts, in a des- 
cription which occupies several pages, pro- 
ceixis to draw a picture of the protanaiion 
of the Sundays by these silver games, aud 
the desertion of the churches. The exact 
nature of the game so designated he does 
not, however, disclose, but leaves us to 
conjecture that they were amusements of 
a more or less frivolous character, chiefly 
confined to the country, for he draws a 
distinction between them and the " vayne 
deuices and fond exercises " of great towns 
and cities, such as bull-baiting, and 
" many such vnfruitefull pastimes, tend- 
yng to no comodytie for y" coniniuuwealth : 
for whicli purpose Parysli Garden is a 
place." 

In Grcen'» Tti Quoqiif, by .John Cook, 
1614, we have a passage in which "the 
silver game" is mentioned as something 
to do with success in a lovesuit. Lysons 
quotes two entries relating to Brentford 
under 1629 : " Received of Robert Bicklye 
fur the use of our games ... 2/ ;" and, 
" Of the said Robert Bicklye for a silver 
bur which was lost at Elyng . . . 3/6." 
ilazlitt'a Dodshy. xi, 249. Lysons, in an 
extract from a "Chapel-Wordea's Account 
of 1634," notices a payment of 11«. 8d. 
" for the silver games,' but omits to ex- 
plain what they were. 

Simnela.— Simne! is from tlie Latin 
Simila, the finest part of t!io flour. Bjr 
statute 51 Hen. III. Simnel bread innnit 
.timilageneus) was to weigh two shillings 
less than Waste!! bread. I owe these two 
items of informotion to Peggo's " Curia- 
h'a," 1818, where several other curious 
circumstances connected witli this very 
ancient usa(;e are brought together. 

A writer in the "Gentleman's Maga- 
zine " for July. 1783, speaking of cross 
buns, saffron calces, or symnels in Passion 
Week, observes that " these being for- 
merly at least, unleavened, may have a 
retrospect to the unlonvened bread of the 
Jews, in the same nmnner as lamb at 
Easter to the Paschal Jjamb." Simnels 
are still commonly used in Lancashire at 
Raster; tliey are identical, I believe, with 
the Semeslins of which Hutchinson, in his 
" History," speaks as in use in the North. 
It is, in fact, a species of plum-cake. At 
Bury, in Lancuslure, on Mid Lent Sunday, 
whicli is there called Simbliii iSimnel) 
Sunday, simnel cakes ore sold openly in 
the shops, which are only closed during the 
sor vices. 

Simon and Jude Day, S8.^ 
(Oct. 28). In the Kunic Calendar St. 
Simon and St. Jude's Day was marked 
by a ship, on account of them having been 
fishermen. This seems to liave been the 
day on which Totariea came formerly to 
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Glastonbury to offer to Joseph of Arima- 
thea. In the metrical " Life of Joseph," 
1520, sign. A 5, it is said, that two young 
women, in the " xviii. yere of henry our 
kyng," were mortally sick of the pesti- 
lence, and were thought to he beyond cure, 
but 

" Thoyr prayer makyng to ioseph of 

nramathye 
So began to recouer & brought theyr 

olfryng 
On Syniuns day & lude I'nto Glaston- 
bury." 

We learn from Holinshed that, in 153(3, 
when a battle was appointed to have be<?n 
fougbt upiiii tbis diiy betvve*"ii ihti king's 
troops and the rebels in Yorksbire, so 
great a quantity of rain fell upon the eve 
thereof, as to prev^ont the battle from 
taking placo. It appeiirs tliat this diiv was 
accounted rainy as well as St. Swithin's, 
from the following passage in the " Roar- 
ing Girl :" " As well as I know 'twill rain 
upon Simon and Jude's Day." And 
again : " Now a continual Simon and 
Jude's rain bent all your feathers as flat 
down as pancakes." 

On this day the Lord Mayor of Loudon 
was fiiniierly "olecled ; his inauguration and 
the show took place on the 29th October. 
The following charm belongs to this day : 
" Take an apple, pare it whole, and talte 
the paring in your right hand, and stand- 
ing in the middle of the room, say the 
following verso : 

' St. Simon and Jude, on you I intrude, 

By Ibis parting 1 hold to tiiscover. 

Without any delay, to tell me this day 

The first letter of my own true lover.' 
Turn three times round, and cast the 
paring over your left shoulder, and it will 
form tbe first letter of your future hus- 
band's snrnanie, but if the paring break 
into many pieces, so that no letter is 
discorniblo, you will never marry ; take the 
pips of the same apple, put them into 
spring water and drink them." 

" Festa dies Judte prohibet te incedere 
nude, 

Sed vult ut Corpus vestibus omue tegas. 

Festa dies Juaas cum traosiit atque 
Simonis 

In Foribus nobis esse putatur Hiems. 

Simonis .ru«lte n<>st Fe.stnm vac tibi iimle 

Tunc inflant Genti mala gaudia veste 
carenti." 

Buchleri Sententia Ttyfhmiem. 

Sin Eaters.—" Within the memory 
of our fathers," remarks Bagford, "in 
Shropshire, in those villages adjoyning to 
Wales, when a person dyed, there was 
notice given to an old sire, (for so they 
called liiml, who presently repairetl to thp 
place where the deceases) lay, and stood 
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before the door of the house, when some 
of the family came out and furnisbed him 
with a cricket, on which he sat down fac- 
ing the door. Then they gave him a 
groat, which he put in his pocket ; a crust 
of bread, vvbich lie eat ; and a full bowle of 
ale, which he drunk off at a draught. 
Aftflr this, he got up from the cricket 
and pronounced, with a composed gesture, 
the ease and rest of the soul departed, 
for which he would pawn his own soul. 
This I had from the ingenious John 
Aubrey, Esq. w^ho made a collection of 
curious observations, wliitb I have .seen, 
and is now remaining in the hands of 
Mr. Cburchill the bookseller. How can 
a man think otherwise of this, than that 
it proceeded from the ancient heathensP" 
Leland's Collect. Isxxvi. 

" III the county of Hereford," says 
Aubrey, " was an old custome at funeralla 
to hire poor people, who were to take 
upon them the sinnos of the party de- 
cease<l. One of tliem, (he was a long, 
leane, ugly, lamentable poor raskal,) I 
remember lived in a cottage on Ros.se high- 
ivay. The nranner was, that when the 
corpse was brought out of the house, and 
layd on the biere, a loafe of bread was 
brought out, and delivered to the sinne 
eater, over tbe corps, as also a mazar 
bowle, of maple, full of beer, (which he 
was to drink up,) and sixpence in money : 
in consideration whereof he took upon 
him, ipso facto, all the sinnes of the de- 
funct, and freed him or her from walking 
after they were dead. This custome aP 
hides, methinks, something to the scape- 
goat in the old Inwe, Levit. chap. xvi. v. 
21, 22, ' And Aaron shall lay both his 
hands on the head of the live goate, and 
L'onfe.sse over him all the iniquities of th« 
Children of Israel, and all their trans- 
gressions in all their sins, putting them 
upon the head of the goat, and shall send 
him away by the hand of a fit man into the 
Wilderness. And the goat shall bear upon 
him all their iniquities into a land not 
inhabitoil : and he shall let the goat goe 
into the Wilderness.' 

" This custome, (though rarely used in 
our dayes) yet by some people was ob- 
served even in the strictest time of the 
Presbyterian Government, as at Dynder; 
ivolens nolens the parson of the parish,) 
the kindred of a woman deceased there had 
this oeremonie punctually performed, ac- 
cording to her will : and, also, the like 
was done at the City of Hereford in those 
times, where a woman kept, many yeare* 
before her death, a mazard bowle for the 
sinne-eater ; and the like in other places 
in this countie : as also in Brecon." " .At 
Llanggors where Mr. Owyn the Minister 
about 1040 could not hinder the perfor- 
mance of this ancient custom. I oelieve 
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pokers and tongs, and cows' horni, and 

(Irttwing up in front of the farm, coni- 
uienc«l a luoit horrible din, showing at 
leust that the ceremony was known by the 
name of roush music i* After some time, 
the party quietly dispersed, apparently 
quite satisfied with the measure ol punish- 
ment inflicted by them on the delinquent." 
Tlio pa&suKe in Machyn himself, on which 
Mr. Nichols's illustration was founded, is 
as follows: "The xxij day of Fevbruary 
(15G2-3,) was Shroyff-montiay, at Charyng 
crosse ther was a man cared of iiij men, 
and a-for hyra a bagpipe playng, a 
sha[w]nie and a drum playhyng, and 
a XX lynkes bornyng a-bowtt hyra, 
because ys next neybors wyff de<l bett here 
hoehand ; ther for yt is ordere<l that ys 
next naybor shall ryd a-bowtt the plase." 

In Lupton's "Too good to be true," 
1580, p. 50, Sivqila or Aliqvis says: 
" In sumo places with us, if a woman 
beat her husband, the man that dwelleth 
next unto hir shall ride on a cowistalfe ; 
and there is nl the punishment she is like 
to have." Omen observes : " That is 
rather an uricomly custome than a good 
order, for he that is in faintnesse, is un- 
decently used, and the unruly offender is 
executed thereby. If this be all the 
punishment your wives have that beat« 
their simple husbnndes, it is rather a 
boldning than a discouraging of some 
boide and shnmelesse dames, to beate their 
simple husbandes, to make their next 
neyghbors (Whom they spite) to ride on 
a cowie staffe, rather rejoicing and flear- 
iiig at the riding of their neighbours, than 
sorrowing or repenting for beating of their 
husbands." 

Ill "Divers Crab-tree Lectures," Ac. 
1(539, a cut representing a woman beating 
her husband with a ladle, is called " Skim- 
mington and her husband." This cut is 
repeated in a chapter, entitled " Skim- 
mmeton's Lecture to her husband, which 
is the errand scold," with some verses 
wherein occur the following pithy lines: 

" But nil shall not serve thee, 

For have at thy pate, 

My ladle of the crab-tree 

Shall teach thee to cogge and to prat«." 

Pepys in his Diary, June 10th, 1667. 
writes: "Down to Greenwich, where I 
find the street full of people, there being 
a great riding there to-day for a man, 
the constable of the town, whose wife 
beat him." 

MisBon says: "I have sometimes met 
in the streets of London a woman carrying 
a figure of straw representing a man, 
crown'd with very ample horns, preceded 
by a drum, and followed by a mob, making 
n most grating noise with tongs, grid- 
irons, frying-pans, and sauce-pans. I 



it was heretofore used all over Wales." 
In another page .\ubrey says : " A.n. 
1686. This custom is used to this day iu 
North Wales:" where milk seems to have 
been the substitute for beer. 

Bishop Kennet in whose possession 
Aubrey s MS. appears to have been, has 
ndded this note: " It seonis a reiiiiiiiider 
of this custom which lately obtained at 
.Xmersden, (.\robrosdeu) in the county of 
Oxford, where at the burial of every 
<-orpse one cake and one flaggou of ale, 
just after the interment, wore brought to 
the minister in the church porch." 

Singrin' E'en. — Jamieson informs us 
that Singin-E'cn is the appellation given 
in the county of Fife to the last night of 
the year. 

Sixes and Sevens.— .4 writer in 
the " Gentleman's Magazine " enquires 
after the origin of the phrase " I foand 
everything at sixes and sevens, as the old 
woman lett her house." A very k'hxI note 
on this subject may be found in Notes and 
Queries, 1st. S. Ill, 425-6. 

Skating'. -Mine properJy. seealtinrj, 
from the A. S. verb, io cut. See, for an 
account of this aiimsemeiit, which in some 
countries forms a busiiieiss as :i hubftu:d 
method of locomotion, Nares, GloM. in v. 

Sklmminsrton. — "To ride," or 
" riding Skiinmington," is, according to 
Grose, a ludicrous cavalcade in ridicule ^ 
of a man beaten by his wife : it consists 
of a man riding behind a woman with his 
face to the horse's tail, holding a distaff 
in bis hand, at which lie seems to work, 
the woman all the while beating him with 
a ladle : a smock displayed on a staff is 
carried before them, as an emblematical 
standard, denoting female superiority : 
they are accompanied by what is called 
rough music, that is, fr.ving-pans, bull's- 
horns, marrow-bones and cleavers, Ac. a 
procession admirably described by Butler 
10 Lis " Hudibras." 

From one passage of Machyn's "Diary," 
under 1562-3, it would iwem that 
scolds were occasionally made, as n 
punishment, to ride in a cart through 
the streets, with a distaff in their 
hands. In the Notes to this Diary, 1S48. 
Mr. Nichols describes a curious penalty 
■ curious from its indirectness) inipose<l 
in the presence of a member of the Camden 
Society on a termagant. " About 17i)() 
one of the members of the Camden 
Society," be tells us, " witnessed a pro- 
oemion of villagers on their way to the 
hou^e of a neighbouring farmer, in the 
parish of Hurst (Berkshire,) who was said 
to have beaten his wife, 'i'fae serenaders, 
i-onsisting of persons of all ageu and de- 
nominations, were well supplied with 
kettles, tin cans, cover-lids, haud-bells, 
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asked what was the meaning of all this ; 
they told me that a woman had giren her 
huioand a sound beating, for accusing her 
of making him a cuckold, and that upon 
!iuch occasions some kind neighbour of the 
poor innocent injur'd creature generally 
performed this ceremony." The following 
passage is taken from King's " Miscellany 
Poems:" 

" When the young people ride the Skim- 

mington, 
There is a general trembling in the 

town, 
Not only he for whom the person rides 
Suffers, but they sweep other doors be- 
sides ; 
And by that hieroglyphic does appear 
That the good woman is the master 
there." 

Hence seemingly it was part of the cere- 
mony to sweep before the door of the 
person whom they intended to satirize — 
and if they stopped at any other door and 
swept there ttx), it was a pretty broad 
hint that there were more skimraingtons. 
I.e. shrews, in the town than one. In the 
print of "a Skimniington," engraved by 
Hogarth, for " Hudibras," we observe a 
tailor's wife employed in this manner to 
denote her own, but, as she thinks, her 
husbuiKl's infamy. 

In //i/nicii, 17tJ0, is the following ac- 
aocount of a skimmington, " There is 
another custom in England, which 
is very extraordinary ; a woiuon carries 
something in the .shape of a man, crowned 
with a huge p.iir of horns; a drum goes 
before and a vast crowd follows, making 
o strange music with tongs, gridirons, and 
kettles. TIiIh burlesque ceremony was the 
invention of a ivoman, who thereby vindi- 
cated the chnrncter of a neighbour of hers, 
who had stoutly beaten her hushnncl for 
being so snucy as to accuw? his wife of 
Ijeing unfaithful to his bed. The figure 
with (lorns reijiiires no pxpluuntion : it is 
obviouH to every body that it represents 
the hufiband," 

The following curious paper was read 
l)eforo the Society of Antifjuaries. January 
l!3, I8IHi; " This is to fHrdCie thnt Dorothy 
.Vwseter, the wife of (''r.TiiclB .Vw.setor, of 
Southall, in the p'"" of Hes.se. in the 
I'OJintie of Midd, is a turbulent woman 
''ontinually in contencon with her neigh- 
bours and continually coniencing suits in 
lawe without any just cause iit all, haunt- 
ing alehouses, and continually breeding 
«|Uarrels there. .\nd upon all oecasions 
full of provoking speeches and uncivill 
language. Witne.ss our hands, the L'lst of 
Feb., anno doin, KioO, Signed, .lane 
Awseter, widow ; Robert Awsiter, Mari 
Allonsoun, Catherine Mede, Wni. Stafford, 
Ann Stafford, Thorn. Awsiter, and Susau 
Awsiter." 



In one of George Houfnagle's " Views in 
Se%-ille," dated 1593, is a curious represen- 
tation of riding the stang, or " skimming- 
ton," as then practised in that country. 
The patient cuckold rides on a mule, hand- 
shackled, and haring on an amazing large 
pair of antlers, which are twisted about 
with herbs, with four little flags at the 
top, and three bells. The vixen rides on 
another mule, and seems to be belabouring 
her husband with a crabbed stick : her face 
is entirely covered with her long hair. 
Behind her, on foot, follows a triunpeter, 
holding in his left hand a trumpet, and in 
his right a bastinado, or large strap, 
seemingly of leather, with which he beats 
her as they go along. The passengers, or 
spectators, are each holding up at them 
two fingers like snail's horns. In the re- 
ference, this procession is styled in 
Spanish " Kxecution de Justitia de los 
Comudos patientes." A somewhat simi- 
lar chastizement was inflicted in Spain on 
those married people who disgrace them- 
selves: the wife, by infidelity, and tlie 
husband by collusion and tierivation of 
profit from her shame. Comp. PiUory 
and Stano. 

Skittles.— Comp. Sine Finn. 

Slam. — In "Witts Recreations," 
164U, is the epigram : 

-On Tuck. 

At post and pair, or slum, Tom Tuck 
would play. 

This Christmasse, but his want where- 
with, says nay." 

Slappaty Pouch. — See Oavii, 

Suppl. (Uossnry, 1881, p. 597. 
Slide. * _. ... ^ ^ 

Slip. i Thrift.— See Shoie-Groaf. 

Smock Race. — The smock race, run 
by young girls in their chemises only, was 
formerly usual on Ascension Day in the 
North of England. The prize was a fine 
Holland smock or chemise. The sport, 
not u very delicate one, is described in 
the " Poetical Miscellanies," published by 
Steele. 1714. 

Smock-Turningr* — There is a 
. churm known at Whitby, and in the 
j Cleveland country generally, as well as in 
other parts, us smock-turning. The women 
and lasses of Whitby put their shifts on 
j inside out, to secure, ns they fancy, a 
successful voyage for their husbands or 
sweethearts, and a fair wind. The usage 
.seems originally to have had a more re- 
condite meaning, and to have been con- 
nected with the almost universal creed in 
witchcraft and the power to dissolve or 
weaken spells by various methods, some of 
them (to our mfxtern apprehension) not 
very obvious. But, certainly, if u fanner 
could believe that his ox was secured from 
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preternatural influences by firing a shot 
over him from tail to head, there was no 
reason why the poor folk at Wliitby should 
not indulge in their sniock-tiiruinK .super- 
stition which, of course, proceeded on the 
common inverting theory. Conip. Irish 
Siiperstitiom. 

Smoke Money.— This was for the 
candles at the Purification. In I,ysnns]s 
" Environs," vol. i, p. 310, among liiK 
curious extracts from the Churchn-nrdens' 
Accounts at Lambeth, I find the fol- 
loning : 

" 1519. Paid for Smoke Monev at 
Seynt Mary Eves, 0. '2. 0." 

This occurs again in 1521 : 

" Paid by my Lord of Winchesters scribe 
for Smoke Money, 0. 2. 0." 
Comp. Candlcma>. 

Snails. — Snails were usetl in lo\-e 
divinations : they were set to crawl on the 
hearth, and were thought to mark in the 
ashes the initials of the lover's name. On 
the subject of the.se divinations there is 
a most curious passage in the third Idyl 
of Theocritus. 

Snake-rlngr*'— See DruitW Eijiin- 

Snakes.— Nares, Glossary, 1859, in v. 
points out the old-fashione<l error as to 
the seat of the poison in the forked tongue 
of the snake instead of in the teeth or 
fangs. The bite of the .siinke was also 
wrongly supposed to produce n painless 
death, as in Shakespear's Aviony nnil 
Cleoptitrn, where the creature is described 
as a worm. Cleopatra, however, kilte<l 
herself with an asp — n ijciiiis at present 
unknown to us. 

Bishop Hall's " Superstitious Man " 
thought it unlucky to let a suiike go alive. 
A snake-catcher in the New Forest, who 
live<l there on sufferance nil his life, had 
an impediment in his utterance, which 
the local folk ascribe<l to his parcel-snake 
mouth. Hazlitt's Talcs iind Lcycnih, 
1892, p. 2C5. Comp Sfrpcnt.i. 

Snap-dragron. — See Halliwell in v. 

Sneezinjc. Sneezing has been held 
ominous from times of the niovt remote 
antiquity. Eustathius upoti Homer has 
long ago obser\'ed, that stieeziug to the 
left was unlucky, but prosperous to the 
right. 

" She spoke : Telemacbus then sneez'd 
aloud : 

Constrain'd, his nostrils eccho'd through 
the crowd. 

The smiling Queen the happv omen 
blest: 

So may these impious fall, by Fate 

opprest." — OiljjsK. b. xviii. 

Xenophon having ended a speech to his 

soldiers with these woi-ds : viz. " We have 

many reasons to hope for preser\'ation ;" 



they were scareo uttered when a soldier 
sneezed : the whole army took the omen, 
and at once paid adoration to the gods. 
Then Xenophon, resuming his discourse, 
proeeedeil: " Siuce, my fellow-soldiers, at 
the mention of your preservation, Jupiter 
has sent this omen,' &c. 

Aristotle has a problem, " Why sneezing 
from noon to midnight was good, but from 
iiinlit to noon unlucky." St. Austin tells 
us that ■' the antients were wont to go to 
bed a^nin, if they sneezed while they put 
on their shoe." The Rabbinical account of 
sneezing is very singular. It is, that 
" sneezing was n mortal sign even from 
the first man, until it was takeu off by 
the special supplication of Jacob. Froii* 
whence as ix tlmnkful acknowledgment, 
this salutation first began and was after 
continvied by the expression of Tobim 
Chaiim, or vita bona, by standers by upon 
all CMX-asions of sneezing." 

Apuleius mentions sneezing; as does 

' Pliny also in his problem, "cur sternu- 
tantes salutantur." The latter says that 

I to sneeze to the right was deeiiie<l for- 

; tunate, to the left or near a place of 
burial, the contrary. 

I The custom of blessing persona when 
they sneeze has without doubt been de- 
rived to the Christian world, where it 
generally prevails, from tlie times of 
heathenism. Bnrtholinus cites Pliny, 
Aristotle, and others to show that the 
ancients regarded sneezing as an omen, 
and the blessing customarily bestowetl 
upon the sneezer as a deprecation of evil 
likely to arise. 

It is said that Tiberius the Em- 
peror, ollierwi.se a very sour man, 
would perform this rite most punc- 
tually to others, and expect the 
same from others to himself. Pctroiiiu* 
Arbiter, too, describes it. Coslius llliodo- 
ginus has an example of it among the 
Greeks in the time of Cyrus the younger, 
namely, where one of the Greeks, while 
they were consulting about their retreat, 
sneeze<l, whereupon all the others cnlleil 
upon Jupiter Soter, and it occurs as nn 
omen in the eighteenth Idyllium of 
Theocritus, where he refers to "a portent 
of this kind occuriug to Menelnus prior to 
his marriage with Helen of Trnv. So also 
in the seventh " Id.vlliiiin." 1. 'M. In the 
Greek .\ntlioloKy it is alluded to in an 
epigram. Aiithnlnij. Gr. e^ recens, Brun- 
ckli, 1791, iii. 9.'j. 

It is said that sneezing (with irritatioa 
of the nostrils) was regarde<l as a sign that 
a man's wife would have a happy confine- 
ment, ond that sneezing at the commence- 
ment of a repast was of e.specially good 
augury : but if the phenomenon was de- 
layed till the entertainment was half- 
fiuiabed, the omen was, on the contraiy. 
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unlucky. The writer exemplifies this by 
the case of Telemachua, wlioiie sneezing 
foreboded calamity to the suitors of 
Penelope. Tho act should be repeat«d 
twice or thrice; but according to Scot, 
if the same person sneeRcs twice every 
night for three nights together, it prog- 
nosticates a death in the house, or some 
severe calamity, or u great piece of good 
luck — a rather wide range of contin- 
gencies I An English author enumerates 
Among purt«ut8 sneexitig at meat. 
Gaulc's Mtiij-asfromancirs I'usril, p. 181. 
Rosse snys : "Prometheus was the first 
that wisht well to the sneezer, when the 
man, which be had made of clay, fell into 
a fit of sternutation, upon the approach 
of that celestial fir© which he stole from 
the sun. This gave original to that cus- 
tome among Gentiles in saluting the 
sneezer. Thoy used also to worship the head 
in sternutation, as being a divine part and 
seat of the senses and cogitation ._ App. 
to Arcana .T/irroro-imi. o, 2'22. '.u ■ • i 
mentions that, when Themistocles sacri- 
ficed in his galley before the battle with 
Xer.tes, and one of the assistants upon the 
right hand sneesed, Kuphriintideii, the 
soothsayer, presaged the victory of the 
Oreeks and the overthrow of the Persians. 
This habit is referred to in tlie Ootdrn 
Lrynd, 1483, and before the date of that 
work in English by John of Salisbury, 
in his Nugw Cnrinlium. where he says; 
" Rusticanum et fortfe Ofelli Proverbium 
est — Qui Somniis ot Aiiguriis credit, nuu- 
quam fore securum. Ego Sontentiam et 
vorissimam ct fidelissiniam puto. Quid 
enim refert ad consequentiain rerura, si 
quis somel aut amplius steruutaverit? 
Quid si o.scitaverit ? His mens iiugis iii- 
cnuta seducitur, sed fidelis nequatjuam 
acquiescit." 

Sir Thomas Browne on the authority of 
Hippocrates says, that "sneezing cures 
the hiccup, is profitable to parturient 
women, in lethargies, apoplexies, catalep- 
sies. It is bad ntid pernicious in di^ea^4es 
of the chest, in the beginning of catarrhs, 
in new and tender conceptions, for then 
it endangers abortion," " Sneezing be- 
ing properly a motion of the brain 
suddenly expelling through Ihe uostrils 
what is offensive to it, it cannot but afford 
some evidence of its vigour, and ther<»- 
fore, saith Ari.stotle, they that hear it 
TT^ocKwoiKTiv tif upov hoiiour it us .some- 
thing sacred and a sign of sanity 
in the diviner part, and this he 
illustrates from the practice of physicians, 
who in persons near death use ster- 
nutatories (medicines to provoke sneez- 
ing, 1 when if the faculty arise, and 
sternutation on.sues, they conceive hopes 
of life, and with grittulaliou receive 
the signs of safety." He adds: " .'^onl6 



finding, depending it, effects to ensue; 

others ascribing hereto as a cause, whac 
perhaps but casually or inconnexedly 
succeeded ; they might proceed into forms 
of speeches, felicitating the good and de- 
precating the evil t-o follow." Browne 
supposes that the ground of this ancient 
custom was the opinion the ancients held 
of sternutation, which they generally con- 
ceived to be a good sign or a bad, and so 
upon this motion accordingly used a 
"Salve" or Zti'o-uxroi', as a gratulation 
from the one, and a deprecation from the 
other. In Herman's " Vulgaria," 1519, 
we read : " Two or three neses be holsom -. 
one is a shrewd token." 

Howell records a proverb : " He hath 
sneeaed thrice ; turn him out of the ho*- 
pital," but it is very questionable whether 
this is not one of those .layings which the 
ingenious author devised, by his own con- 
fession, for the benefit of posterity. 

Our forefathers drew omens even from 
the times of sneezing. To sneeze on Mon- 
day, was dangerous; on Tuesday, signifierl 
kissing a stranger; on Wednesday, a 
letter : on Thursday, " something better :" 
on Friday, sorrow in store; on Saturday, 
the sight of one's sweetheart on Sunday. 
The next quotation is ironical : 

" Wljen you sneeze, strait turne your- 

selfe unto your neibours face; 
As for my part, wherein to sneeze, I 

know no fitter place ; 
It is an order, when you sneeze, good 

men will pray for you : 
Marko him that doth so, for I thinke 

he is your friend most true. 
And that your friend may know who 

sneezes, and may for you pray. 
Be sure vou not forget to sneeze full in 

his face alway. 
Bvit when you hear'st another sneeze, 

although he be thy father. 
Say not God bless him, but choak up, 

or some such matter, rather." 
The Schoole of Slovenrie, by R. F. 1606, 
p. 6. 

Hall, in his "Characters," 1608. 
mentions that the superstitious man of his 
d.iy would have regarded it as a mark of 
neglect if his friends did not uncover when 
lie sneezed. In Portugal, says Brand him- 
self, it would be considered a great breach 
of good manners to omit it. The custom 
of llessing sneezers the Sp.iniards found 
among the natives of the New world at 
the period of the conquest of Florida by 
Fernando de Soto in 1642. Salutation 
of sneezers by removal of the hat is des- 
cribed in a French work of the 17th 
century as an article of etiquette. 

Honway, in his "Travels into Perzia." 
tells us that sneezing is held a happy omen 
among the Persians, especially when re- 
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p«ated often. It is received at this day 
in the remotest parts of Africa. So we 
road in Ccxiignus, that upon a sneeze of 
the Emperor of Monomotapa, there 
passed acclamations through the city. 
And as remarkable an example there is 
of the same custom in the remotest pnrt& 
of the East, in the Travels of Pinto. 
The Siamese wish long life to persons 
sneezing: for they believe that one of the 
judges of hell keeps a register wherein the 
duration of men s lives is written, and 
that when he opens his register and looks 
upon any particular leaf, all those whose 
names happen to be entered in such leaf 
never fail to sneeze immediately. This 
appears to be a trace of the Rabbinical 
tueory already referred to. There are 
some superstitions relating to sneezing 
mentioned in the notes to the variorum 
(>dition of Minucius Felix, p. 243. See 
also " Chevneana," torn. i. p. 170, and 
Beloe'c Herodotus, vol. iii. p. 105. 

Til-; :ol vwi'i;; iioie« on this fulijeft were com- 
municated to BranH by the Rev. Stephen Wedun, 
B.D., F.S.A : 

lie Ominaiione ftemularia. 

" Stemutatioiieni pro DaMiionio habuit Socrates. 
Ti» wrafi^it 9thy i)ynit/n9a, Ariftot. in rroblrm. 
nrapiihi ix tt^iiy, Vifloriae lignum. Plutarch in 
Themirt. ut fufrd, unde lepide Ariftophanes in 
Equitibus 

TaOra ^porri^oyrt fiot 
*E« 8ff{iaf kw4Taphf Karaviryi^y oj^p' 
Ko^^ itpoatKvea. — Iww#n. v. 635. 
" Slcf nutan ibus apprecabantur antioui folenne 
illud Z«u aiaoy, umie Epigr. Ammiani in homi- 
ncOT cum pravo nafo, i>. langilTimo. — 'When he 
fneexes he never cries G0.1 fave, Iccaufc his Ear 
i« lo far from his nofe that he cannot hear liimreU 
Ineeie,' vid. Rho<lig. dc Amniiano, I. »»ii. c. II. 
'OM A«7fi Z«D aioay, etc." Ariftnt. " Problem." 
itBt. xxxiii. p. 9. 

Meridians Stemutationes fauftx— malutinae in- 
felices. Plin. I. xxviii. c. 2, de cnus, Steinji. 
Aureas argutum ftemuil, omen Amor. Propert. 

», J34 
OdyU. Horn. p. v. 541. — ttiy (wrapiy — ubi vid. 

Schol 
Catullu< Epipr. 45. — Deiiram ftemuit ad proba- 

liuneiii. — S.\S ." 
Solstice. — The term usually applied 
to the periods of the year in June and 
December, when the Sun is at the turning- 
point in its course. It is at these seasons 
that men have usually celebrated, as «e 
see, certain festivals of a quau-religious 
complexion. Comp. MoHter yiiihl. 

SonsrlO' — A handful of lea.sed corn, 
after it has been tied up. See Halliwell 
in V. 

Sops In Wine>~i.q. pinka or gilli- 
flnict-rt. See Nares, ed. 1869, in v. The 



most probable explanation of the term is 
that pinks were used to flavour wine, and 
Nares adduces a mention of Jnhj-fiowrr 
wine. Lysons, in his account of Wilsdon 
or Wille.'ilon Parish, tells us of an " In- 
ventory of the Good.t and Ornaments 
belonging to NVilsdon Church about 1547," 
in which occur " two masers were ap- 
pointed to remayne in the church for to 
<lrvnk yn at brideales." The pieces of 
pike or wafers, that appear to have been 
immersed in the wine on this occasioiir 
wore properly called sops, and doubtle«» 
gave name to the flower terme<l " sops in 
wine." Eni?iroii5, 1st ed. iii, 624. Comp. 
Sus.irx. Arehwol. Coll. xiv, 135. 

Sorcery.— The difference between a 
conjurer, a witch, and an enchanter, 
according to Minsheu, is as follows; — 
'' The conjurer seemeth by praiers and 
invocations of God's powerful names, to 
compel the divell to say or doe vvlint he 
commandeth him. The witch dealeth 
rather by a friendly and voluntarie con- 
ference or agreement between hiin and her 
and the divell or familiar, to have his or 
her turn served, in lien or stead of blood 
or other gift offered unto hira, especially 
of his or her soulo. And both these differ 
from inchnnters or sorcerers, because the 
former two have personal conference with 
the divell, and the other mo<ldles but with 
mo<iiciiies and ceremonial formes of words 
called cluirmes, without apparition." 
*' These .sorcerers, or magicians do not 
always employ their art to do ini.schief : 
but, on the contrary, fretjuently exert it 
to cure diseases inflicted by witches, to 
discover thieves, recover stolen goods, to 
foretell future events and the .state of 
absent friends." 

A sorcerer or magician, says Oroae, 
I differs from a witch in this: a witch 
derives all her power from a compact with 
the devil : a sorcerer commands him and 
the infernal spirits by his skill in powerful 
charms and invocations, and also soothes 
and entices them by fumigations. For the 
devils are ob.served to have delicate nos- 
trils, abominating and flying some kintls 
of stinks: witness the flight of the evil 
spirit into the remote parts of Kgj-pt, 
driven by the smell of a fish's liver burnetl 
by Tobit. They are also found to be 
peculiarly fond of certain perfnnies : in- 
somuch (hat Lilly informs us that one 
Kvans, having rai.sed a spirit at the re- 
quest of Lord Bothwell and Sir Kenelm 
Digby, and forgotten a fumigation, the 
spirit, vexed at the disappointment, 
snatched him out from his circle and" 
carried him from his house in the Minories 
into a field near Battersea Causeway. 

Mn.son ridicules " Inchnnters and char- 
mers they, which by using of certaine 
conceited words, characters, circles, amu- 
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iete, and such like vaine and wicked 
trumpery (by God's permission) doe worke 
groat inarvailes : aa namely iit causing of 
sicknesso, as also in curing diseases in 
men's bmiies. And likewise binding some, 
that tliey cannot use their natural! powers 
and faculties ; as we see in niglit-KpcUs, 
Insomuch as some of them doe take in 
hand to bind the devil himselfe by their 
inchantments." Anatomie of Sorcery, 
1612. In the Sarum Articles of Inquiry, 
1014, is the following : '■ 67. Item, whether 
you have any coiBJurers, charmers, cal- 
■cours, witches, or fortune-tellers, who 
they are, and who do resort uuto them for 
counsellr" 

A similar demand occurs in the "York 
Articles of Inquiry " (any year till 1640) : 
" Whether there bo any man or woman 
in your parish that useth witch-craft, 
sorcery, cliarmos, or unlawful! prayer, or 
invocations in Latino or English, or other- 
wise, upon any Christian body or boast, 
or any that resorteth to the same for coun- 
sel 1 or help©." 

■The legend of the Prior uml llir Bou, 
which the Editor has inserted in his 
Popular Poi'tnj, 18(54-6, seems to have 
come to us immediately from the French ; 
but it is probably of German origin. The 
.enchanted pipe occurs in Friar Bficon, 
Thr i'lirkfifih' Diiiiir is another huper- 
natural narrative printed in the same 
'Collection, with a critical preface. 

In the Tale of the Hasyu, where the 
priest rises in the night and lays hold of 
the enchanted basin, the latter remains 
immovably attached to his hands : 

" His handys fro the basin myzt he not 

twyn. 
Alas, sold Sir John, how shall 1 now be- 

gynne? 
Here is sura wyclicrafte. 
Faste the basin eon he holde. 
And all his body tremeld for cnlde ; 
Iiouer then a c. pounde ho wolde 
That hit were him ratte." 

But the spell is eventually dissolved by the 
parson of the parish, who arrives on the 
spot with the husband; the basin fell from 
them: and they all fled for nhame. The 
inference from the presentment of the 
priest and the parson as the bad and good 
genius of the piece perhaps is, that the 
story in its eiisting form was composed 
about the epoch of the Reformation. 
Hazlitt's Pofnihv Porinj, iii. GO, 

i. ' the trial of the Countess of Someiset, 
in ICIG, for her complicity in the Over- 
bury murder, it is said that proofs were 
brought forward, in order to attach 
greater odium to her, of her having used 
magicnl spells and other unlawful arts 
to gain her purposes. It also exhibited 
tho spirit of the age, that Mrs, Turner, 



I another of the confederates, wkb accused 
, of having employed sorceries to draw Sir 
Arthur Mainwaring to her bed, 

Pepys records under July 31. 1665, a 
case mentioned to him as having occurred 
I at Bordeaux of the now familiar artifice, 
at first thought to be superniitural, of 
lifting a body from the ground, where the 
' lungs of the latter, as well as those of the 
' persons lifting it are inflated with air. 
The words of tiie charm or spell communi- 
cated to Pepys were : 
I " Voyci un Corps mort, 
Royde comme un Baston, 
Froid comme Marbre, 
Leger come un Esprit. 
Levons le au uom de Jesus Christ." 

But it had long been a well understoo<l 
piece of natural magic abroad, especially 
at Venice. Diary, ed. 1858, ii, 273, and 
the long and interesting note. 

On the 2nd of I'Vbniary, 1903, a woml- 
dealer was sent to prison at Botsham 
sessions, Cambridgeshire, for having ad- 
ministered to his horsee a concoction 
formed of wash purchased from the village 
blacksmith, some nails, parings of hoof, 
and a pennyworth of pins, over which he 

§ renounced an incantation, and then 
osed the animals with tho strange fluid, 
with the result that one of them died. 
They had evinced a reluctance to work, 
which tho prisoner ascribed to sorcery. 
Still more recently a case occurred at 
Bishop Htortford in Essex of a staunch 
belief in the efficacy for malignant pur- 
poses of the hair cut from the nape of the 
neck of the intended victim, with parings 
of his nails, and other ingredients, mixed 
with water which were to be corked up 
in a bottle, and placed on the fire at 
night. The person desirous of exercising 
an evil influence wished, as the bottle 
burst from the heat, that sickness might 
fall on his supposed enemy, and the nearer 
to midnight the wish w-as expressed, the 
Likelier it was thought to be realised. 
These modern instances are painfully 
curious. 

.Vndrews, speaking of the death of the 

Etfrl of .\iigus in 1588, tells us, as a proof 

of the blind superstition of the age " he 

die<], (says a venerable author) of sorcery 

and incantation." " A wizard, after the 

physicians had pronounce<l him to be 

under tho power of witchcraft, made offer 

to cure hiin, saying, (as the manner of 

I these wizards is) that he had received 

. w.rong. But the stout and pious Earl 

declared that his life was not so dear unto 

him, an that, for the continuance of some 

years, he would be beholden to anv of the 

; devil's instruments, and died," ton/, of 

Jirnry, 4th ed. 194. 
, A writer of the 18th century, referring 
! to I.ochcarron, Roeshire, says: "There 
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is one opinion which many of them enter- 
tain, and which indeed is not peculiar 
to this parish ulune, that a popisti priest 
can cast out devils and cure madness, and 
that the Presbyterian clergy have no such 
power. A persuii nitglit as well advise a 
mob to pay no attention to a Merry 
Andrew, as to desire many ignorant 
people to stay from the (popish) priest." 
Stat. Ace. siii, G67. 

But perhaps one of the most curious 
incidents in the history uf sorcery in any 
country is the statute which passed into 
law at Venice in 141U, for prohibiting the 
domestic serfs of both sexes from era- 
ploying the iiiysteries of the black-art as 
a means of gaining the atfections of their 
masters. Mazlitt's Hist, of the \'cne.iion 
Bepublic, 18tiO, vol. iv p. 330. Every nation 
has its peculiar cast of superstition. In 
the early folk-lore of Venice, we must not 
be surprised to find a large belief in the 
influence, for guiKl or evil, of spirits who 
controlled the water and the winds. 

Sortes or LotS> — This is a species of 
divination performed by opening the 
works of Virgil, <Sc., ana remarking the 
lines which lihull be covered with your 
thumb the instant the leaves are opened ; 
by which, if they can bo interpreted in 
any respect to relate to you, they are 
accounted prophetic. This custom appears 
to have been of very ancient date, ana was 
tried with Homer's poems as well as Vir- 
gil's. They who applied to this kind of 
oracle were said to try the Sortti 
HomeTicce or Sorfcs Virgiliann. 

Ferrand in his Erotomania, 1040, p. 
177 mentions the " kinde of divination 
by the opening of a booke at all adven- 
tures : and this was called the Valentinian 
Chance, and by some, Sortes Virgilianie : 
of which the Emperor Adrian was wont to 
make very much use." Home (2>e- 
monolo(/ie, IGiJO, p. 81) says: "For 
sorcery, properly so called, viz. divination 
by lotts, it 18 too much apparent how it 
abounds. For lusory lots tlie State groans 
under the losse by them, to the rume of 
many men and families; as the churches 
lament under the sins by them : and for 
other lut.s, by sieves, books, <tc. they 
abound as witchery, &c. abounds." 

Wei wood says in his Memoin, 1718, that 
Charles I. and Lord Falklana, being in 
the Bodleian Libra^'y, made this experi- 
ment of their future fortunes, and met 
with passages equally ominous to each. 
Aubrey, however, in his " Remains of 
Oentilism " (circa lUid), tells the story 
of consulting the Virgiliun lots differently. 
He says: — "In December IMS, King 
Charles the first being in great trouble, 
and prisoner at Caersbrooke, or to be 
brought to London to his triall, Charles 
Prince of Wales, being then at Paris, and 



in profound sorrow for his father, Mr. 
Abraham Cowley went to wayte on him. 
His highnesse asked him whether he would 
play at cards, to divert his sad thoughts. 
Mr, Cowley replied he did not care to play 
at cards, but if his htRhnosse pleased he 
would use Sortes Virgilianse ; Mr. Cowley 
alwaies had a Virgil in his pocket. The 
Prince accepted the proposal, and prickt 
a pinne in the fourth booke of the JBneid 
at this place : 

" At bello audacis populi vexatua et 

arinis, 
Finibus extorris, complexu avulsus liili, 
Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna 

suorum 
Fuuern ; nee, quum se sub leges pacis 

iniquoD 
Tradidorit : regno aut optat& luce frua- 

tur: 
Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque in- 

humatus arenft." 

.fJneid, lib. iv. 1. 616. 

The Prince understood not Latin well, and 
desired Mr. Cowley to translate the verses; 
which he did admirably well." 

" 'But vex'd with rebels and a stubborn 
race. 

His country banish'd and his son's em- 
brace. 

Some foreign prince for fruitless suc- 
cours try 

And see his friends ingloriously die: 

Nor, when he shall to faithless terms 
submit, 

His throne enjoy, nor comfortable light, 

But, immature, a shameful death re- 
ceive 

And in the ground the uiibury'd body 
leave.* 

— Dryden's Miacellaniet," vi. 

Johnson, in his " Life of Cowley," suspecta 
that great poet to have been tinctured 
with this surerstition, and to have con- 
sulted the Virgilinn lots on the great 
nccn.sion of the ScnttiRh Treaty, and that 
he gave credit to the answer of the oracle. 
Allan Ramsay has these lines : 

" Waes me, for baith I canna get, 
To ane by law we're stented ; 
Then I'll draw cuts, and take my fate, 
And be with ane contented." 

Poems, 1721. p. 81. In the Olossory he 
explains " Cuts, lots. These cuts are 
usually made of straws unequally cut, 
which one hides between his finger and 
thumb, while another draws bis fate." 

Soul-Bell — See Pasaing-Bell. 

Soul-Cakes or Soul - Mass 
Cakes.— Sir Henry Ellis points out 
that, in Aubrey's time, in Shropshire, 
there was set upon the board on All Soula' 
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i)ay a high heap of Soul-cakes, lying one 
upon another, like the picture of the 
shew-breaU in the old Bibles. They were 
about the bigness of twopenny cakes, and 
every visitant that day took one. Comp. 
HriHou'mrtj and Sreit-Cakcs. 

SouISi Three. — For this meta- 
physical survival of the peripatetic school 
of philosophy see Nares, Glosaanj, 1950, 
in V. 

Southwark or St. Margfaret's 
Fair. — A correspondent of fiotes and 
i^eriet tells us it was established by the 
charter granted by King ICdnnrd IV"^. to 
the city of London on Nov. t>, 14(j2. It 
was appointed ttt be held on September 7, 
8, anu 9, and wa.s attended by the usual 
Court of Piepowiler for the hearing of 
pleas and the issne of process connected 
with matters arising in the fair. The 
site, which was on St. Margaret's Hill, 
near the present Town Hall, is indicated 
by the circumstance that when, in 1743, 
the fair was partially suppressed, and the 
stall-keepers in consequence discontinued 
their customary gratuity to the debtors 
in the Marshalsea, the latter threw over 
their prison walls a quantity of stones and 
rubbish, which lighted among the booths 
in the fair. On this occasion one life 
seems even to have been lost. Subsequent- 
ly the site was removed to the Mint in 
Southwark, and the proceedings were 
finally suppressed in 1763, not without 
some difficulty, for Mr. R«udle says (quot- 
ing the Annual Tlnjixter) :— " After mony 
futile attempts tho High Constable witli 
1()0 petty constables went to Suffolk Place 
(Mint (fistrict), and pulled the booths 
down." 

Mr. Halliwell, in his notes to " l.udus 
Coventrite," 18(1, has quoted an extract 
from n showman's bill of the seventeenth 
century, preserved in Harl. MS., 5rai, 
nhere it states that, " ,\t Crawley's show 
at the Golden Lion, near St. tleorge's 
Church, during the time of Southwnrk- 
Fair. will be presented the whole story 
of the old creation of the world, or Para- 
dice Lost, yet newly reviv'd with the 
addition of Nnah's floofl." Two of these 
pieces are no longer known : but in lli(i2 
George Bayley was licenced to exhibit a 
show called S'nnh'x Flumi ; and probably 
the Crention. nf llie WmUl was the same as 
the spectacle exhibited at Bai-thnlomew's 
Fair, and allude<l to under the title of 
Thr. WoHd'a Crrnfinn in Wit nntl Drol- 
Irry, 1682. See Hnzlitfs Maniinl nf Ohl 
riiiyg. 1892, pp. 54. ir>7. 

Oay, in his fable of the "Two Monke.vs." 
thus describes Southwark Fair: 

" The tumbler whirles the flip-flap 

round, 
With Bommersets he shakes the ground : 
The cord beneath the dancer springs ; 



Aloft in air the viiulter swings, 
Distorted now, now prone depends, 
Now through his twisted arms a.scends; 
The croud in wonder and delight. 
With clapping hands applaud the 
sight. "^ 

SOMT. — Grose tells us, "If going on a 
jourijev on business a sow cross the road, 
you will probably meet with a disappoint- 
ment, if not a bodily accident, before you 
return home. To avert this, you must 
endeavour to prevent her crossing you : 
and if that cannot be done, you must ride 
round on fresh ground : if the sow is with 
her litter of pigs, it is lucky, and denotes 
a successful jouniov." It .should seem that 
swine appearisig In sight, in travelling, 
was :>ii omen of good luck. 
Sowr-Day.— See Orkneyt. 
Sovvens. K<l6n, in his " State of the 
Poor." vol. i. p. 3*XI, in a note, tells us : 
" Robert Burns, the .Ayrshire ploughman, 
mentions sowens as part of the rural 
feast which concludes the merriment of 
his countrymen on Hallow -e'en. Sowens, 
with butter instead of milk, is not only the 
Hallow-e'en supper, but the Christmas and 
\ew-yenr's-day s breakfa.st, in many parts 
of Scotland." The Burns here mentioned 
was the .same, whom we now regard as a 
Poet, as well as a Ploughman. 

Span-Counter.^This is mentioned 
as a. youthful sport in " The First part of 
King Hofiry Vi." 1.W4 : ■'Cmlc. But doest 
thou henro Stafford tell the King, that for 
his fathers .sike, in whose time boyes plaide 
at spanne-counter with French Crownes, 
I am content that heo shall be king as 
long as he liues." This occurs with a 
difference in Henry VI. Part ii. Act. iv, 
sc. 2, as the play is now printed ; yet in 
either case tho stakes seem impossibly high 
for youthful gamesters. 

iir. Halliwell-l'hitlipps notices a pas- 
sage in Dr. I'orman's Dinry, where it is 
said that Forman used to play at this 
abijut l.'iZO, with his companion and bed- 
feUow, Henry Gird. Strutt says that this 
is like marbles. — except that counters are 
used in it. Comp. Nares, 01. 1859, 819. 
Speech of Animals, Birds, 
and FIO\Mers.- The theory of a lan- 
guage intetligible among what are usually 
regardetl as dumb or inarticulate creatures 
or things is of great antiquity, and was 
known to the Greek dramatists from the 
?'o-calle<l jlCsnpifin apiilii^ine.v, as it became 
I to the modern poets of different countries, 
j who have use<l the common privilege of 
' interpreting the vocal utterances of ani- 
I mals and birds and the supposed si^i- 
ficance of floral types. In Baldwin's 
I Jirirnrr the Cnl, originally printed before 
I 157(1, the author makes his feline hero 
betray the secrets of Popish priests and 
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tlie abuses prevalent in Society, and the 
Argument before the book acfjuainta us, 
that the King's Players were then re- 
hearsing a play of Esop's Crow, where 
the majority of the actors were birds. 
Hazlitt's Prefaces, Dcilications and 
Epistha, 1874, pp. 60-75. At a much later 
date^in 1655 — ^u'honias Fuller produced 
his Speech of Birth and of I'lowen; and 
the iMntjuaae of Flotccra is a familiar work 
of popular reference. The poets have used 
this theory. 

Spells. — Gotta very sensibly observes : 
" If there be any goo<] or use unto the 
health by spels, they have that prerogative 
by accident, nud by the power and vertue 
of fancie. If fancie then be the foundation 
whereupon buildeth the good of spels, 
spels must needs bo as fancies are, uncer- 
taine and vaine : so must also, by con- 
sequence, be their iise and helpc, and no 
lesse all they that trust unto them." He 
elsewhere asks : " How can religion or 
reason suffer men that are not voyd of 
both, to give such impious cre<Iite unto 
An insignificant and senselesse mumbling 
of idle words, contrary to reason, without 
president of any truly wise or learnetl, 
and justly suspected of all sensible men?" 
citing Kernel. " De Abd. Rer. Causis:" 
" Scripta, Verba, Annuli, Characteres, 
Signa. nihil valent ad proflignndos mor- 
hos, si nulla superior Pntestas divina vel 
Magica accej^serit." Dixcoi-cric, lG12j p. 
Comp. Sorcery, M'itfhcrnft, &c. 

_' Spelly-Co^t.— Allan Ramsay ex- 

Filaius Spelly Coat to be " one of those 
rightful spectres the ignorant people are 
terrified at, and tell us strange stories of; 
that they are clothw) with a coat of shells, 
which make a horrid ratling; that ihey'lt 
be sure to destroy one, if he gets not a 
running water between liim and it. It 
dares not meddle with a woman with 
child." Poems, 1721, p. 227. 

Spice. — Fr. esprce, a. jot, bit. small 
portion, or least mixture. Thus Caxton, 
in the Mirror of the IForfrf. cap. i, has: 
" Go<ls hounte is all pure without ony 
espece of Evyll." Genii. Mag., September, 
1707. 

Spider. — It is vulgarly thought un- 
lucky to kill spiders. Tt would be ridicu- 
lous to suppose that this has been invented 
to support the Scotish proverb that " Dirt 
bodes Luck:" it is however certain that 
this notion serves, in many instances, 
among the vulgar as an apology for the 
lasiness of housewives in not destroying 
their cobwebs. It has rather been trans- 
mitted from the magicians of ancient 
Rome, by whom, according to Pliny's 
"Natural History," presages and prog- 
nostications were made from their manner 
of wearing their webs. 



Defoe tells us that, in his time, it was 
deemed a sign that a man would receivt 
money, if n little spider, or monov-spider 
fell upon his clothes (Duncan {'nmphel, 
1752, «!.) ; and Park, in a MS. note to his 
copy of Bourne and Brand, mentions the 
same belief as existing in the last 
century. Gilbert White explains the real 
nature of the gossamer as follows : 
" Strange and superstitious as the notioni 
about tlie gossamer were formerly, no 
body in these days doubts but that they ara 
the real production of small spiders, which 
swarm in the fields in fine weather in 
Autumn, and have the power of shooting 
out webs from their tails, so as to render 
themselves buoyant, and lighter than 
air." Selbonie, p. 91. 

Splnny-Wye.— Is the name of a 
game among children at Newcaatle-upon- . 
Tyne. I suspect this is nearly the sameN,^' 
with " Hide and Seek." " 1 .'ipye, is the/\ 
usual exclamation at a childish game 
called ' Hie, spy, hie.' " 

Spirits.— Comp. Ghosfx, Maqie, Sor- 
cery, &c. In " The uufnined Retracta- 
tion of Frauuces Cox, which ho uttered 
at the pillery in Chepesyde and elsewhere, 
accordyng to the Counsels commaunde- 
ment, Anno 1501, 25th June," he says, 
"that from a child he began to practise the 
most divelish and superstictous knowledge 
of necromancie and invocations of spirites, 
and curious astrology. He now utterly 
renounces and forsakes nil such divelish 
sciences, wherein the name of G<xl is most 
horribly abused, and society or pact with 
wicked spirits most detestably practised, 
as necromancie, geomancie. nn<l that cu- 
rious part of astrology wherein is con- 
tnine<l the calculating of nativities or 
casting of nativities, with all other the 
like magikes." 

Spirits that give disturbance by knock- 
ing are no novelties. Thus Osborne, 
speaking of unhappy marriages, saj's : " It 
must neieds render their sleepe unquiet, 
that have one of those cadds or familiars 
still knocking over their pillow." Advice 
io a Son, H)54i, p. 36. Morcsin traces to 
its origin the popular superstition, re- 
lative to the coming again, as it it 
commonly called, or walking of spirits, 
and speaks of it as an idea which the 
Roman Catholics borrowed from the 
heathen Romans. He quotes Manilius, 
Ovid (in his "Metamorphoses"), ana 
Alexander ab Alexandre. Po;;a/us, 1594, 
p. 11. From the subsequent passage in 
"Hamlet" the walking of spirits seemi 
to have been enjoined by way of penance: 

" I am thy father's spirit, 

Doom'd for a certain term to walk the 
night ; 

And for the day confin'd to fast in firct 
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Till the foul crimes done in my days of 

Nature 
Are burnt and purg'd away." 

Tho foHoning was coramunicnted to Mr. 
Brnud by a gentleman, to whom it had 
beon related by a sea captain of the port 
of Newcastle upon Tyne. " His cook," 
he said, " elmneed to die on their passage 
homeward. This honest fellow, having 
had one of his legs a little shorter than 
the other, used to walk in that way which 
our vulgar idiom calls ' with an up and 
down.' A few nights after his body had 
been committed to the deep, our captain 
was alarmed by his mate with an account 
that the cook was walking before the ship, 
and that all hands were upon deck to see 
him. The captain, after an oath or two 
for having been disturbed, ordere<l them 
to let him alone, and try which, the .ship 
or he, should get first to Newcastle. But, 
turning out on further importunity, he 
honestly confessed that he had like to have 
caught the contagion, and on seeing some- 
thing move in a way so familiar to that 
which an old friend used, and withal hav- 
ing a cap on so like that which ho was wont 
to vrenr, verily thought there was more in 
the report than he was at first willing to 
believe. A general panic diffused itself. 
He ordered the ship to be steeretl towards 
the object, but not n man would move tho 
helm ! Compelle<l to do this hinuxclf, bo 
found, on a nearer approach, that the 
ridiculou.5 cause of all their terror was 
part of a main top, the remains of some 
wreck, floating before them. I'nless he 
had ventured to make this near approach 
to the suppose<l ghost, the tale of the walk- 
ing cook had long been in tlio mouths, and 
excited the fears of many honest and very 
brave fellows in the Wapping of New- 
castle upon Tyne." 

Ramsay mentions, ns common in Scot- 
land, the vulgar notion that a phost will 
not be loid to rest till some priest speak 
to it, and get account of what disturbs it : 

" For well we wat it is his ghoist 
Wow. wad some folk that can do't best 
Speak til't, and hear what it confest : 
To send a wand 'ring Saul to rest 

'Tis a good deed 

Amang the dead." 

Poems, 1721, p. 27. Dr. Johnson, in his 
description of the Duller of Duchan, in 
Scotland, pleasantly tells us: "If I had 
any malice against a walking spirit, in- 
stead of laying him in the Ret! Sen. I 
would condemn him to reside in the Bul'lar 
of Buchan." 

Mr. Jasper Wood, who was Vicar of 
Bodmin, in Cornxvoll, from 1679 to 1716, 
whase monument is still to be seen 



and ^ 

in the churchyard, laboured for" 



many 



years of his life under the impression 
that he was haunted by evil spirits, who 
laid him under the power of witchcraft. 
Xn account of this extraordinary case wais 
published at Exeter in 170IJ, and is re- 
printed in Sir John Maclean's History of 
ihe Dmiii'Dj of Tritnj Minor, 1873. A 
copy of the original, two folio leaves, is 
in the British Museum. Hazlitt's Bibl. 
Coll. i, 467. There is a passage in the 
" Spectator," where ho introduces the 
girls in his neighbourhood, ond his land- 
lady's daughters, telling stories of spirits 
and apparitions ; how they stood pale as 
ashes, at the foot of the bed, and walked 
over churchyards by moonlight : of their 
being cnniuretl to the Red Sea. Ac. He 
observes that " one .spirit raisotl another, 
and, nt tho end of every story, the whole 
company closed their ranks and crowded 
about the fire." 

Martin, speaking of the Western I.slands 
of Scotland, says: "There were .spirits 
also that appeared in the shape of women, 
horses, swine, catts, and some like fiery 
balls, which would follow men in tho 
fields: but there have been but few in- 
stances of these for forty years past. 

" These spirits used to form sounds in 
the air, resembling those of a harn. pipe, 
crowing of a cock, and of the grinding of 
querns : and sometimes they thrice heard 
voices in the nir by night, singing Irish 
songs : tho words of which songs some of 
my acquaintance still retain. One of 
them resembled tho voice of a woman who 
had dietl some time before, and tho song 
related to her .state in the other world. 
These accounts I had from persons of as 
great integrity as any are in the world." 
Home, in his Douglu.i, writes : 

" In such a place as this, at such an 
hour. 

If ancestry can be in aught believ'd. 

Descending spirits have convers'd with 
man, 

.\nd told the secrets of the world un- 
known." 

In the "Museum Tradescantianum," 1660, 
p. 42, we find an " Indian Conjurer's 
Rattle, wherewith he calls up .spirits." 

The aborigines of Australia, when can- 
nibalism prevailed, removing the rete 
museorum below the cuticle of the scalded 
carcass of a captive or settler found that 
the body of the victim became white, and 
hence formed the notion that Europeans 
were their own dead relatives returned 
from the other world. Inman's .indent 
Faiths. 1876, p. 72. 

Spitting:.— Spittle among the an- 
ciente was esteemed a charm against all 
kinds of fascination : so Theocritus (in 
Creech's translation : ) 
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Thrice on ray breast I spit to guard me 

safe 
From fascinating charms. 

And thus Persius upon tho custom of 
nurses spitting upon children : 

See hoiv old Beldams expiations make : 
To atone the gods tho bantling up thcy 

take ; 
His lips are wet with lustral spittle, 

thus 
They think to make tho gods pro- 
pitious. 

Delrio mentions that some think the pas- 
sage in Tibullus is tu be referred to this. 
Disq. Mngicir, p. 391: — 

Hunc pucr, hunc Juvenis, turba circum- 

stetit a ret 11, 
Despuit in inoUes, et sibi quisque sinus, 
Elnj. lib. 1, Elcfj. 2. 

This custom of nurses of lustrating the 
children by spittle," says Seward, 
" was one of the ceremonies used on 
tho Dies Noininiilis, the day the child 
was named : so that there can be 
no doubt of the Papists deriving 
this custom from the heathen nurses 
and grand-mothers. They have indeed 
christened it, as it were, by flinging in 
some scriptural expressions: but then they 
have carrioj it to a more filthy extrava- 
gance by daubing it on tho nostrils of 
adults as well as of children." 

Sheridan, the translator of Persius, re- 
marks : "Plutarch and Macrobiua make 
the days of lustration of infants thus: 
'The 8th day for girls, and the 9th for 
boys. Gregory Nazianzen calls this festi- 
val 'Oco^asri/jm because upon one of 
those days the child was named. The old 
grandmother or aunt moved around in a 
circle, and rubbeil the cbild's forehead 
with spittle, and that with her middle 
finger, to pre.serve it from witchcraft. It 
is to this foolish custom St. Athanasius 
alludes, when he calls the heresy of Mon- 
tanus and Priscilla ypdMii irrrw/ioTa." 

Spitting, accor<ling to Pliny, was super- 
ititiously observed in averting witchcraft 
and in giving a shrewder blow to an 
enemy. Its virtue in the former respect 
is mentioned as an old superstition by 
Alexander ab Alexandro. The following 
is in " Plaine Percevall the Peace Maker 
of England " fcircft 15B0), signat. d 2: — 
" Nay no further Martin thou mnist spit 
in that hole, for I'll come no more there." 
Browne in his PnsfnTnls, ir>13-14, describes 
» scene at the forge, where the smith is 
shoeing the horses brought to him, spitting 
in his hand as a preliminary ceremonial : 

Ab when a smith and's man (lame vnl- 
c«n fellowes) 



Call'd from the onuile or the puffing 

bellowes, 
To clap o well-wrought shooe (for more 

tlieii pay) 
Vpou a stubborne naggo of Galloway ; 
Or vnback'd lennet, or a Flaunders 

mare. 
That at the forge stand snuffing of tho 

ay re : 
Tho swarthy smith spits in his buck- 

thorne fist. 
And bids his man bring out the fiue-folJ 

twist. 
— Hazlitt's ed, p. 140. 

In a very curious tract, it is said ; " One 
of his (Nim's) guardians (being fortified 
with an old charm) marches cross-legged, 
spitting three times. East, South, West, 
and afterwards prefers his vallor to a 
catechising office. In tho name of God, 
quoth he, what art thour' whence dost 
thou come?'' &c.. seeing .something that 
he supposed to be a ghost. Life of a 
Safyncal Prppy, railed Xim, 10.57. 

Pope Pius IX. (1846-78) was said to have 
the evil eye, and when he blessed people, 
aomo wonUl avert their faces, and spit, 
to avoid tho spell. 

The boys in the North of England used 
to have a cu.stain amongst themselves of 
spitting their faith (or, as they call it, 
"their saiil'), when require<l to make as- 
severations in matters which they thought 
of consequence. In combinations of the 
colliers, Ac, about NoHcnstle-upon-Tyno 
for the purpose of raising their wages, 
they ore saia to spit upon a stone together, 
by way of cementing their confederacy. 
Hence the popular saying, when persons 
are of the same party, or agree in senti- 
ment, that " they spit upon the same 
stone." 

Levinus Ijomnius tells us: " Divers ex- 
periments shew what power and quality 
there is in man's fasting spittle, when he 
hath neither eat nor drunk before the use 
of it : for it cures all tetters, itch, scabs, 
pushes, and creeping sores: and if veno- 
mous little beasts have fastened on any 
part of the body, as hornets, beetles, toads, 
spiders, and such like, that by their 
I venome cau.se tumours and great pains 
. and inflammations, do but rub the places 
I with fasting spittle, and all those effects 
will bo gone and disperswl. Since the 
qualities and effects of spittle come from 
I the humours, (for out of them it is drawn 
by the faculty of Nature, as fire draws 
distilled water from hearbs) the reason 
may be easily understood why spittle 
should do such strange things, and destroy 
some creatures." Seeret MirncUs of 
Nalure, 1658, p. 164. But this idea had 
been advanced by Pliny. Sir Thomas 
Browne leaves it undecided whether the 
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fasting spittle of man be poison unto 
snakes ami vipers, as experience hath 
made us doubt. A namesake of this 
writer, speaking of lust, says, " Fewell 
also must bee withdrawne from this fire, 
fasting spittle must kill this serpent." 
Browne's Map of the MicrocoMtne, 1642, 
sign. B 8 rer.10. 

In Pennant's time, it seems that the 
Welsh u.sod commonly to spit at the name 
of the devil, and smite their breasts at 
that of Judas. In North Wales, and very 
probabl.v el^ewhere, it is very usual among 
nil classes of people to spit after smelling 
a bad odour, in order to prevent infection 
or other consequences. Brand thought 
that the practice among bosers of spitting 
on their hnnd.s before commencing oper- 
ations had its origin in this idea : but the 
Biippo.'iition appears problematical enough. 
Inexperienced and undisciplined oarsmen 
follow the same custom, under the 
erroneous impression that it relieves the 
rising blisters; ond indeed it is common 
among all classes in the lower ranks of 
society, as a fancied mode of securing n 
tighter gra.sp of an object. Fishwomen 
generally spit upon their hansel for gdod 
luck. Grose mentions this as a common 
practice among the lower class of huck- 
sters, pedlars, and dealers in fruit or 
fish, on receiving the price of the 
first goods they sell. Of the handsel 
Misson observes a.s follows : " A woman 
that goes miicli to market told me t'other 
day, that the butcher women of London, 
those that sell fowls, butter, eggs. Ac, 
and in general most trn<les-pooDle, have a 
particular esteem for what they call a 
hand.sel ; that is to say, the first money 
they receive in the morning: they ki.ss it, 
spit upon it, and put it in a pocket by 
itself." To spit upon cattle was consideretl 
a 8afegiiar<l against witchcraft; and in 
Scotland formerly it was the practice, 
before a nevvly-droppod calf received any 
nourishment, to put a piece of cow-«lung 
into its mouth as a preservative against 
malianant influences. Sfnt. Ace. ivi. 122, 
Parish of Killearn, eo. Stirling. 

Delrio, who portrays the manners and 
ideas of the continent, mentions that upon 
those hairs which come out of the head 
in combing, they spit thrice before they 
throw them away. Disq. Mag. lib. vi 
c. 2, 

It is related by the Arabians that when 
Hassan the grandson orf Mahomet was 
born, he spit in his mouth. Mungo Park, 
in his Travels, speaking of the Mondin- 
fioes. Bays: "A child is named when it 
IS seven or eight days old. The ceremonv 
commences by shaving the infant's head. 
The priest after a prayer in which he 
•"'icits the blessing of God upon the child 
Mid all the company, whispers a few 



sentences in the child's ear, and spits 
three times in his face, after which, pro- 
nouncing his name aloud, he returns the 
child to his mother." Mungo Park notices 
that the negroes spat three times on a 
stone laid on the ground as a security for 
a prosperous journey. 

Splayed Bitch. — It was formerly a 
superstition that certain persons had the 
power of transforming themselves into 
animals, particularly hares, and that noth- 
ing could catch such except a splayed 
bitch. 

Spook. — A spectre, originally a Dutch 
word : it occurs in connection with an 
incident in the history of the Plumptons. 
Pliimpton Correspondence, 1839. 

Sports. — Many of the diversions 
practi.sed by our forefathers and fore- 
mothers and handed down to us with 
greater fidelity, perhaps, than any other 
sort of heirloom, were current among the 
nations of antiouity ; and it may be useful 
to suggest to trie modern English reader 
that he should collate what he finds in 
this and other cognate sources of infor- 
mation with the third chapter of Mr. St. 
John's Milliners mirf Cuxlinna of Ancient 
Grreee, 1842. Comp. Giimes. 

Spurn-Point. — This sport, which 
seems to have been a description of nine- 
pins, is thus referred to in a ballad of the 
" Common Cries of London," by W. 
Turner, published about 1600: 

" Come, let us leave this boyea play, 

And idle prittle prat, 

.\nd lot us go to nine holes, 

To spurn-point, or to cat." 

Randolph also mentions it in his Conceited 
P.;Uer, 1630. 

Squaillns: or ScruolllnK. — Cock- 
throwing. See Hatliwell in v. 

Squlrrel-Huntlns:.— A Derbyshire 
custom among men and boys, the Mon- 
day after the first Sunday in Novem- 
ber, when the wakes are held. See 
Halliwoll in v. 

Stal botes or Stabotes.— Fisher- 
boats, apparently those plying or working 
within the liberties of the Tower of Lon- 
don, which in 1354 were charged with a 
yearly payment in aid of the maintenance 
of the Chapel in the Tower. Bell, Noticet, 
1877, p. 3. 

Stalking:- horse. — A real or 
fictitious horse used to screen a fowler 
from the game. See UalHwell in v. 

Standing: at the Creed.— This 
originally formed a sort of adjunct or 
outgrowth of the practice of standing up 
at certain portions of the religious service, 
sword in hand, to be prepared to defend 
the cause of the true faith. It is related 
in A Help to Di*cour*e, first printed in 
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1619, that " It is a custom in PolanJ, 
that when in the churches the Gospel is 
reading, the nobility and gentry of that 
country draw out their swnrds, to signify 
that they are ready to defend the same, 
if any dare to oppugn it." 

An old writer, speaking of a proud 
woman, says : " 8hee iikes standing at the 
Creed, not because the Church commands 
it, but because her gay cloathes are more 
spectable." Browne's Map of the Mitro- 
eotme, 1642. H 2. And in the rimes 
Anntomised, 1G47, by Thomas Ford, is the 
following: "Like that notorious pick- 
pocket, that whilst Cnccording to the cus- 
tome) every one held up their hands at 
rehearsing the Crec<l. he bv a device had 
a false hand, which he held up like the 
rest, whilst his true one was safe in other 
mens pockets." 

Stang[. — There used formerly to be a 
kind of ignominious proces.sion, in the 
North of England, called " Riding the 
Stang," when, as the Glossary to Douglas's 
Virgil (1710) informs us, one is made to 
ride on a polo for his neighbour's wife's 
fault. 

The word stan^, says Ray, is still used 
in some colleges in Cambridge; to stang 
scholars in Christinas-tinie being to cause 
them to ride on a colt-stnff or pole for 
mis.'iing chapel. It is derived from the 
Islandic ataung, hasta. " Staung Ebora- 
censibus est Lignum ablongum. Contus 
bajulorum." — Tlickcs. 

Callendar observes, says Jamieson in his 
Dictionary, that, in the North, riding the 
stang, " is a mark of tlie highest infamy." 
" The person," he subjoins, " who hns been 
thus trente<l, seldom recovers his lumour 
in the opinion of his neighbours. When 
they cannot lay hold of the culprit himself, 
they put some young fellow on the stang, 
or pole, who proclaims that it is not on 
his own account that ho is thus treated, 
but on that of another person, whom he 
names." " I am informed," Jamieson 
adds, " that in Lothian, and perhaps in 
other cniinties. the man who had de- 
bauched his neighbour's wife was formerly 
forced to ride the stang." 

In Rnmsay's Poem.s. 1721, a noto 
says: "The riding of the stang on 
a woman that hnth bent her husband. 
is, as I have described it, by one's 
riding up on a string, or a long piece of 
wood, carried by two others on their 
shoulders, where, like a herauld, he pro- 
claims the woman's name, and the manner 
of her unnatural action." 

Here we have evidently the remains of 
a very ancient custom, donbtless derived 
from Scandinavia. Seren gives stnnfj-hrs- 
len as signifying the rod or roddle-horse. 
The Goths were wont to erect what they 
called Nidstaeng, or the pole of infamy. 



with the most dire imprecations against 
the person who was thought to deserve this 
punishment; Isl. Nidstog. He who was 
subjected to this dishonour was called 
Niding, to which the English word in- 
famous most nearly corresponds ; for he 
could not make oath in any cause. The 
celebrated Islandic bard, Egiil Skallngrim, 
having performed this tremendous cere- 
mony at the expense of Eric Bloddox, 
King of Norway, who, as he supposed, 
had highly injured him, Eric soon after 
became hate<l by all, and was obliged to 
fly from his dominions. The form of im- 
precation is quototi by Callendar. 

There is the following passage on this 
subject in the "Costume of Yorkshire," 
1814, where a plate illustrates the "Riding 
of the Stang:" "This .mcient provincial 
custom is still occasionally observed in 
some parts of Yorkshire, though by no 
means so frequently as it was formerly. 
It is no doubt intended to expose and 
ridicule any violent quarrel between man 
and wife, and more particularly in in- 
stances where the pusillanimous hu.<iband 
has suffered himself to be beaten by his 
virago of a partner. A cane of this des- 
cription is here represented, and a party 
of boys, assuming the office of public 
censors, are riding the stang. This is a 
pole, supported on the shoulders of two 
or more of the lads, across which one of 
them is morinted, beating an old kettle or 
pan with a stick. He at the same time 
repeats a speech, or what they term a 
iiominy, which, for the sake of detailing 
the whole ceremony, is here subjoined : 

•With a ran, tan, tan, 
On ray old tin can, 

Mrs. and lier good man. 

She bang'd him, she bang'd him. 

For spending a penny when he stood in 

need. 
She lip with a three-footed stool : 
She struck him so hard, and she cut so 

deep. 
Til! the blood run down like a new stuck 

sheep !' " 

This cu.stom (even in Brand's time,) was 
growing into disu.se, for at the assizes at 
Durham, in 1793, "Thomas .Inme-son, 
Matthew Marrington, Geo. Ball, Jos. 
RowDtiee, Simon Enimerson, Robert Par- 
kin, and Frances Wardell, for violently 
asjisuilting Nicholas Lowes, of Bishop 
Wearmouth, and carrying him on a stang, 
were sentenced to be inioiisone<l two years 
in Durham Goal, and find sureties for their 
good behaviour for three years." In 
Glouce.stershire and elsewhere in England 
this was ca!le<l " a .Skiminington," q.v. 

See farther particulars of the stang in 
Wright and Faiiholt's ArcUiculooical Al- 
bvm, 1845, p. 54-6. 
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StatMte of Merchants.— The 

Statute " De Mereatoribus" passed 11 
Ethvard I. at Acton Burnel in a parlia- 
ment held at Shrewsbury. Parry, 52. 

Stealy-Clothes. — A boy's game. 
See Ilalliwell in v. 

Stephen's Day, St.— (Dec. 26). 
In the '■ Geutlenuui's Slagazine " for 5Iay, 
1811, it is said to have been customary 
to distribute goose-pies (i.e. Christmas 
pasties made with goose), on St. Stephen's 
Day, among the poorer people in parts of 
Yorkshire, and of those which were baked 
for this occasion to reserve one till Candle- 
mas. In "Notes and Queries" for Dec. 
1859, Mr. J. Oough Nichols printetl a 
curious letter from Robert Heyricke, 
Alderman of I<eic-ester, to Sir William 
Heyricke, of Wood-street, London, his 
brother, ami uncle of the poet, dated from 
Leicester, 2 .Ian. 1614-15. Here the writer 
refers to the custom of holding up hands 
and spoons at a Christmas merry-making 
in remembrance of those who were abnent. 
His words are: " And the same dav (St. 
Stephen's Day) we were busy w"" luillding 
up nauds and spoones to yow, owt of por- 
redge and pyes, to the remembrauiice of 
yowre g' lyberality of frute and spice, 
which God send yow long lyffe to conty- 
new, for of that dav we have not mys-^ed 
anny St. Steven this 47 yeare to have as 
many gas[tes] as my howse woolld holld, 
1 thant God for yt." In a letter written 
on the following .St. Stephen's-day (Dec. 
26, 1615) the worthy alderman again 
toucheB on this now forgotten usage of 
holding up the hands and spoons for 
friends at a distance. 

BishoD Hall says :" On St. Stephen's 
Day ble.ssings are implored upon pas- 
tures." There is a proverb, which is ex- 
pressive of the great doings, as we say, 
or good eating at this festive time: 

" Blessed be St. Steplien 
There's no fast upon his even." 

I take it to have been nothing more than 
one of tho.se meaningless jingles, which 
occur in old charms and superstitiouB 
rhymes, which is mentioned by Aubrey 
under thi.s head. He observes: "When 
the bread was put into the oven, they 
prayetl to G(kI nnd Saint Stephen to send 
them a just batch and an even." 

Among the Finns, upon St. Stephen's 
Day, a piece of money or a hit of silver 
must be thrown into the trough out of 
which the horses drink, by everv one that 
wishes to prosper. Comp. Blooii-Portcnts. 

Steward of the Royal House- 
hold. — On tlie deposition of K/divard TI. 
in 1327 .Sir Thomas Rlount, holder of this 
office, broke his staff, whereby his func- 
tions determined, and ipso facto all 



members of the household were discharged. 
This formality may have been usual under 
similar circumstances ; but, so far as I am 
aware, it is not on record. Green states 
that it was customary at the demise of the 
Crown. Tlistoiij of' the English People, 
1881, i, 392. 

StIrrup-Cup. — The drink offered to 
a guest departing on horseback from a 
house. Comp. BriifUng Cii)t. 

StIrrup-Verse. — In " Batt upon 
Batt," by .7ohn Speotl, 1694, we find a 
notice of what is called Stirrup Verse at 
the grave, p. 12 : 

"Must Megg, the wife of Batt, aged 
eightie 

Deceiis'd November thirteenth, seventy 
three. 

Be cast, like common dust, into the pit, 

Without one line of monumental witp 

One death's head distich, or mortality- 
staff 

With sen.'ie enough fur church-yard 
eoitaph? 

No stirrup-verse at grave before she go? 

Batt does not use to part at tavern so." 

StIr-up Sunday. — From the com- 
mencing words of the Collect for the day, 
the twenty-first .Sunday after Trinity is 
called by schoolboys and girls by this name. 
It is the last Sunday usually before the 
holidays. The young folks occasionally 
indulge in the following rather profane 
parody : 

" Stir ur>. we beseech thee, 
The pudding in the pot, 
,\nd when we get home, 
We'll eat it nil hot!" 

Stobbalt-Play.— See Ilalliwell in v. 
Stocking^, Flinging: the.— In the 

" British Apollo," it is said, that this 
ceremony arose from a desire on the part 
of the company to impress on tlie wedded 
couple that " ill or well, the act was all 
their own." In n"Sing-Song on Clarinda's 
Wedding," is an account of this c-ere- 
niony : 

" This clutter ore, Clnrind.i Inj- 
Half-be<lde{I, like the peeping day 

Behind Olinipus' cap: 
Whiles at her head each twitt'ring girle 
The fatal stocking iiuick did whine 

To know the lucky hap." 
Fletcher's Ex Olio .Vrgofiiim, 165G, p. 230. 

So in " Folly in Print," 1667, in the des- 
cription of a we<lding, we read : 

" But still the stockings are to throw. 
Some threw too high, and some too low, 
There's none could hit the mark," Ac, 

Flinging the Stocking is thus mentioned 
j in a scarce old book, "The sack posaet 
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mnst b« eat«n and the stocking flung, to 
see who can first hit the bridegroom on the 
Doee." IVesl Country Clothier Undone by 
a Peacock, p. 60. 

In the " Progrees of Matrimony," 1733, 
is another description : 

" Then come nil the younger folk in, 
AVith ceremony throw the stocking; 
Backward o'er head in turn they toss'd 

it, 
Till in sack-posset they had lost it. 
Th' intent of flinging thus the hose, 
Is to hit him or her o' the nose: 
Who hits the mark thus o'er left 

shoulder, 
Must married be, ere twelve months 

older. 
Deucalion thus aud Pyrrha threw 
Behind them stones, whence Mankind 

grew !" 

Again, in " The Country Wedding," 1735 : 

" Did the hisses and lads to the merry 

brown bowl, 
While rashers of bacon shall smoke on 

the coal : 
Tlicn Roger and Bridget, and Robin aud 

Nan, 
Hit 'em each on the nose with the boso 

if you can." 

In the " Fifteen Comforts of Marriage." 

S. 00, the cuftnm is represented a little 
iiferently. " One of the young ladies, in- 
stead of throwing the stocking nt the 
bride, flings it full in the bason (wTiicli held 
the sjick posset.)" So. in a little volume 
printed in the ISth century: "The men 
take the bride's stockings, and the women 
those of the bridegroom : they then seat 
themselves at the betl's feet, and throw 
the stockings over their heads, and when- 
ever one liits the owner of them, it is 
looked upon as an omen that the person 
\'rill be married in a short time; and 
though this ceremony is looked upon as 
mere play and frnjlery. new marriases are 
often oceasione<l by such accidents." 

Throwing the stocking has not been 
omitted in " The Collier's Wedding." 

"The stocking thrown, the company 

gone, 
And Tom and Jenny both alone." 

Misson, in his Travels, tells us of this 
custom, that the young men took the 
bride's stocking, and the girls those of the 
bridegroom : each orf whom, sitting at 
the foot of the be<l, threw the stocking 
•over their heads, endeavouring to make 
it fall unon that of the bride, or her 
■BDcmse: if the bridegroom's rtockings, 
thrown bv the girls, fell unon the bride- 
griKim's head, it was a sign that they 
themselves would soon be married : and a 



similar prognostic was taken from the 
falling of the bride's stocking, thrown 
by the young men. 

Stocks.— Comp. Halliwell in v. The 
oldest representation of the stocks is en- 
graved by Strutt (vol. ii., plate 1) from 
an illumination in a twelfth-century MS. 
of the Psalter in the library of I'riuity 
College, Cambridge. Mr. Wright, in hia 
Archaulofjical .■iiiiiiii (p. 102), gives a cut 
copied from Camilla Bonnard's work on 
the costume of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
aud fifteenth centuries, who took it from 
a miniature in u MS. of Livy, supposed 
to have beeu executed about the year 
1380, now in the Ambrosiuu Library, 
Milan. This cut 1 now reproduce. The 




offender, it will be seen, is confined only by 
the right leg, and though a chair i.s placed 
behind him, it does not appear that he 
could possibly sit down. The other figure 
is evidently a spectator mocking and in- 
sulting him.--.lHh'Qiiori/, July 188.5. 

It is stated that in 4 Henry iV. 1 1410-11) 
the stocks between Cornhill and the Poul- 
try were commence<l, and that the struc- 
ture was completed in the vear following. 
A Chronirh nf London. 1827, p. 93. They 
were usually known as the Poultry Stocks, 
and preserve*) their old position down to 
the time of Elizabeth. 

The stocks are the " enchanted wooden 
past " of Ifiidibrns. where the prisoner 
rejoices in the inability of the authorities 
to put his mind in the same ignoble 
durance. In Germany, according to a 
carving in soaostone by Diirer, a padlock 
on the lips was s<UTictimes an additional 
penalty, nerhans in the case of a scold. 
Country Life. 1897, p. 611. 

.\ gardener named .lackson, who was in 
the emplovment of a relative of the K<litor, 
mentioned that, when he was a boy about 
183"). he was nut into the stocks at Putney 
in Surrey. They used to be kept, he said. 
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in the churchyard. Wright quotes a pas- 
sage from the Lecih Mrmirij of April 14, 
18t)0, informing us that a notorious Sun- 
day gambler, one John Gambles of Stan- 
ningley, was sentenced to sit in tho stockB 
six nours, but escaped and on returning 
to the locality underwent the punishment. 
Dom. MtinncTS and .Sentiments, 1802, p. 
343. The present writer observed stocks 
in Cornwall in one or two outlying places 
OS late as ISUo. 

Counlrif Life above cited engrares re- 
presentations of the stocks nt Odiham in 
Hampshire and Ufford in Northampton- 
shire, and refers to others still or very 
recently existing at Walliiigford, New- 
bury, and Beverley. 

Stonehengre.— ,See Stones post. 

Stono, London.— "London Stone," 
says King, " preserved with such re- 
verential care through so many ages, 
and no>v having its top incased witnin 
anolhcr stono, in Cannon Street; was 
plainly deemed a record of the highest 
antifjuity, of some still more im- 
portant kind ; though we are at present 
unac(|uaint(Kl with the original intent and 
purport for which it was placci. It is 
fixed, at present, cIo.«e under the south 
wall of St. Swilhin's Church : but wivs 
formerly a little nearer the chancel, facing 
the same place ; which seems to prove 
its having had some more antient and 
peculiar designation than that of having 
been a Roman milliary; even if it ever 
were used for that purpose afterwards. 
It was fixetl <lcep in the ground ; 
and is mei;tione<l so early as the 
time of Ethelstan, King of the West 
Saxon.s, without any particular reference 
to its having been considered as a Roman 
Mitliiiry stone." Munimenta .Intiqiia, i, 
117. 

It appears that Sir Christopher Wren, 
in consideration of the depth and 
largeness of its foundation, was convinced 
that it must have been some more con- 
siderable monument than a miliary 
stone. Parentntiii, p. 265. In the 
time of Queen Elizabeth the Stone 
was made a sort of bill-posting medium. 
In Pusquil and Miirfnrius, 1589, sign. 
D. 3 icrso. we read : " Set up tliis 
bill at London Stone. liCt it be doono 
sotlemnly, with drom and trumpet, and 
looke you advance my cullours on the top 
of the steeple right over against it." Also: 
"If it please them these dark winter 
nights, to -sticke uppe their papers uppon 
London Stone." There are some curious 
observations with regard to this stone in 
the " Gentleman's Magazine," vol. xlii., p. 
126. See al.so Pennant's " London," p. 4. 

Stones. — In the semi-mythical narra- 
tive of Geoffrey of Monmoutli, who 
/ollowed the yet more legendary and 



dubious Gildas, and who is more or less 
copied by Gainiar, Wace, and the Gaulish 
Lazamou, we arc informed that under the 
advice of Merlin the successor of Vor- 
tigem, Aurelius .\mbrosiu8, sent a shin 
to Ireland, where on a mountain called 
Kiltaraus, supposed to be the Curragh of 
Kildure, there were certain wonderful 
stones, which were of mystical character 
and of medicinal virtue. It is farther 
pretended that these were shipped to Eng- 
land, and placed on .Salisbury Plain, where 
the remains of them yet exi.st. The place 
of worship or burial thus formed had 
and has parallels elsewhere in England, 
in the Isles of Scotland, in Brittany, &c., 
and the form seems to follow that in voguo 
among the ancient Jews. The trea- 
sure thus acquired was beneficial in 
a variety of aspects. They were 
capable of healing those who bathed in 
the water impregnated with them, of 
curing wounds, and so forth : and we 
learn that the original name of Stonehenge 
was .(Elinge or the Place of the Sick. 

The whole of this account is nothing more 
than a fabulous tratlition ; the sole notice- 
able point seems to be that the materials 
employe*! in erecting the monument are 
not uniform and are (perhaps designedly) 
unhewn, but of different sorts of sandstone 
and greenstone as if the structure had bee'i 
of gradual formation, down to the .sixth 
century, when it was probably cninpletod. 
.At the same time, tliero is an indicatitm 
that n certain amount of faith was at 
some remote epiK-h rep(jse<l in there stones, 
and such a superstition may have tendcj 
to influence their removal from their ori- 
ginal positions and partial disappearance. 
I do not know what amount of reliance 
is to bo placed on the idea that our Saxon 
rulers, after their conversion to Chris- 
tianity gradually conceded the ancient 
pagan burial places for use as Christian 
cemeteries, and on my theory that Stone- 
henge was one of these converted places, 
the locality having been originally a place 
of sacrifice to idols and of interment of the 
dead. The origin and antiquity of Stone- 
henge and similar remains form a que<>tio:i 
of great diUiculty, which even Fergussou 
does not profess to have settled. Yet 
that writer and other modern authorities 
on the subject have done much to dissipate 
the errors and absurdities of their pre- 
decessors. lUidc atone Mojiumcnti, 1872, 
pastim. See also Wright's Il'tini/crinj;* of 
an Aiitiqiifinj, IStI, p. 191 et srrii]. 

Stones in Scotland and tho 
Islands. Of the Stone of Scone. 
King observes: "The famous Stone of 
Scone, formerly in Scotland, on which th« 
Kings of England and Scotland are still 
crowne<l, though now removed to West- 
minster, and inclosed in a chair of wood. 
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is yet well known to have been an antient 
Stone of Record, nnd most solemn de- 
signation, even long before it was first 
placed at Scone." M\in. Ant. i, 118. 
Buchanan tells us it formerljf stootl in 
Argyle.shire; nnd thnt King Kenneth, in 
the ninth certnry, transferred it thence 
to Scune, and inclosed it in a wooden chair. 
It was believed by some to have been 
that which Jacob used for a pillow, and 
to have travelle<l into Scotland from Ire- 
land and from Spain. But, whatever may 
be thought of such a tradition, it 
is clear enough that before the time of 
Kenneth, that is before 834, it had been 
placed simply and plainly as a stone of 
great import and of great notoriety in 
Argyleshire, nnd on account of the re- 
verence paid to it was removed by 
Kenneth. A curious investigation of the 
history of this stone may be seen in the 
"Gentleman's Magazine," vol. ii, p. 452; 
vol. iii, p. 23. 

Monsieur Jorevin, who was in England 
in the time of Charles II., saw it, and 
thus describes it : "Jacob's Stone, whereon 
he rested his head when he had the vision 
of the angels iisrending and descending 
from heaven to eaith on a long ladder. 
This stone is like marble, of a bluis-h colour, 
it may he about a foot and a half in 
breadth, and is e.iclosod in a chair, on 
which the King.s of England are seated 
at their Coronation ; wherefore to do 
honour to strangers who come to sea it, 
they cause them to sit down on it." 
Aniiq. Repertory, iv, 565. 

"There is a large stone about nine or 
ten feet high, and four broad, placed up- 
right in a plain, in the isle of North 
Ronaldshay ; but no tradition is preserved 
concerning it, whether erected in memory 
of any sign.il event, or for the purpose 
of administering justice, or for religious 
worship. The writer of this <the parish 
priest > hn.s seen fifty of the inhabitants 
assemnie<l there, on the first day of the 
year, and <lancing with moon-light, with 
no other music than their own singing." 
Slatit^l. Ace. of ScotUind. vol. vit. p. 486. 
Vallnncey says : " In the Highlands of 
Scotl.-ind a large chrystai, of a figure some- 
what oval, was kept by the priests to work 
charms by : water poured upon it at this 
day, is given to cattle against diseases: 
these stones are now preserved by the 
oldest and most superstitious in the coun- 
try (Shawo). They were once common in 
Ireland." Collectanrri, xiii, 17. In the 
" Statistical Account of Scotland," we 
read: "The inhabitants can now laugh 
•t the superstition and credulity of their 
ancestors, who, it is said, could swallow 
down the ahsunl nonsenfe of ' a Boon to 
Shearers,' i.e. reapers, being turned into 
large grey stones, on account of their 



kemping, i.e. striving. These stones, 
about twenty years ago, after being 
blasted with gunpowder, were used in 
building the farm-houses then erecting 
near the spot, which had formerly been 

Sart of a common." xii, 303, par. of 
lourwald, co. Dumfries. This and the 
following extracts refer to the close of the 
18th century. 

.Again, the Minister of Fnst in Shetland 
says; " .\ custom formerly prevailed for 
persons to tiirow three stones, as a tribute 
to the source of the jialubrious waters, 
when they first approach a copious spring, 
called Yelaburn, or Hiclaburn (the Burn 
of Health ' in that neighbourhood.') .\ 
considerable pile has thus been raised. 
But the reputation of the spring begins 
to decline, and the superstitious offering 
is now no longer so religiously paid." 
V. 185. 

Speaking of Fladda Chuan, Martin 
says: "there is a chapel in the Isle, de- 
dicated to St. Columban. It has an altar 
in the East end, and, therein, a blue stone 
of a round form on it, which is always 
moist. It is an ordin.Try custom, when 
any of the fishermen are detained in this 
Isle by contrary winds, to wash the blue 
stone with water all round, expecting 
thereby to procure a favourable wind." 
" And so great is the regard they have 
for this stone, that they swear decisive 
oaths upon it." Weitern Islands of Scot- 
land, 166. 

The same author, referring to lona, saj-s : 
" There is a stone erecte<l here, concerning 
which the credulous natives say, that who- 
ever reaches out his arm along the stone 
three times in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, shall never err in 
steering the helm of a ves.sel." Speaking 
(ibifl. p. 59) of the Island Borera, he says : 
" There is a stone in form of a cross, in 
the Row, opposite to St. Mary's Church, 
about five foot high : the natives call it 
the Water-Cross, for the antient inhabi- 
tants had a custom of erecting this sort 
of cross to procure rain, and when they 
had got enough, they laid it flat on the 
ground ; but this custom is now disused." 
Again, in reference to Arran, he mentions 
a green stone, much like a globe in figure, 
about the bigness of a goose-egg, which 
for its intrinsic value had been carefully 
transmitted to posterity for several ages. 
"The virtue of it is to remove stitchet 
in the side, by laying it close to the place 
affected. They say if the patient does not 
outlive the distemper, the stone removes 
out of the bed of its own accord, and i 
contra. The natives use this stone for 
su earing decisive oaths upon it. The 
credulous vulgar believe that if this stone 
is cast among the front of an enemy, the^ 
will all run uway. The custody ot it is 
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the peculiar privilege of a family called 
Clnn-ChftttoU8, alias Mack-Intosh. {Ibid. 
p. 225.)" 

Hulinshed, .speaking of the death of 



Creeping through Tolmen, or perforated 
stones, WHS a Celtic ceremony, and 
is also practiced iu the East Indies. Bor- 
Inse mentions a stone in the parish of 



King John, says : "And when the King ' Marden through which many persons hav 



suspected them (the pears) to be poisoned 
indeed, by reason that such pretious stones 
as he had about hira cast foorth a certeine 
sweat, as it were benraieing the poison," 
Jtc. Chroniclr, ed. 1587, ii, 33(1 Coinp. 
Tiirguoi.li:. Biuiase tells us: " .\nother 
relick of these Druid fancies and incan- 
tations is doubtless the custom of sleeping 
on stones, on a particular night, in order 
to be cured of lameness." ,4 nfig. of Com- 
wnll, 138. The term Ilruid or Divifliral 
has long since mot with qunlified accep- 
tance among antioujirtes. The Colts of 
Gaul and Britain find their piiests, and 
they may have been kiunvn as Druids: but 
not only bus the term been too freely 
applieil, but the functions of these persons 
has been undoubtedly misunderstood and 
exaggerated. 

The custom of laying flat stones in our 
churches and church-ynrds over the graxes 
of the better sort of persons, on which are 
inscribed epitaphs couluining the imme, 
«ge, character. Ac. of the deccnse<l, has 
been trftnsniitte<l from very ancient times, 
as apoears from the writings of Cicero 
" de Ijegibus," xi. 

Some useful information on this tooic 
rmy be found in Fosbroke's Encudi>pa:dia, 
1843, ch. xvi. 

Stones, Holed and Mag^ical.— 
Mr. Fergus'on [Ituih' Stone .yoiiiimctits. 
1872, pp. Ifil, 3<i6, Ac.) has entered into 
some particulars on this very curious and 
still rather ob.scu re subject. There -■'eein to 
have been two distinct ohi-sses of such 
tiionuments ; those nhere the perforations 
were due to imtural causes (action of 



crept for pains in tlieir backs and limbs, 
and many children have been drawn for 
the rickets. Two brass pins, he adds, 
were carefully laid across each other on 
the top edge of this stone for oracular 

gurposes. .Ya<. THkI. of ConiwiiU, p. 179. 
rockett savs : "Holy-stones, or holed- 
stones. are hung on the heads of horses 
as a charm against diseases — such as sweat 
in their stalls are supposed to be cured 
by the rtptjiication. I have also seen them 
suspondeil fi'om the tester of a bed, as 
well as placed beliind the door of a 
<lwelling-house, atache<l to a key — to pre- | 
vent injury from witches." J3ut these ' 
stones were only efficacious when the hole 
was natural, that is, water-worn or the 
fruit of some other analogous agency. 

A correspondent of "Notes and Queries" 
in 1801, savs : " I recently observed a 
large stone, having n natur.Tl hole tlirough 
it, suspended inside a Suffolk farmer's 
cow-hoiise. Upon enquiring of a labourer, 
I w.ns informed this was intended as a 
preventative of night-mare in the cattle. 
My informant (who evidently pliicetl great 
faith in its effic.icy), ndde<i that a similar 
stone susnended in a bed-roorn, or a knife 
or steel laid wnder the foot of the bed. 
was of e'lual service to the sleeper, and 
that he had himself frequently made use 
of this charm." 

Stone, To Mark with a White. 
— Has been understood, from classical 
times as an expression for commemorating 
rny piece of good fortune or any lucky 
day. Catullus. Curmiiin, Ixviii. 147. It | 
is ttill owasionally heard. But, on the 



water, .*-c.) and tho^e. where they were I other hand, the resting-olnce of the guillo- 



executed with tools, like the sculptures 
found on so many ancient remains. Mr. ' 
liukis has engraved two or three examples [ 
in his S'ottx on fhr Pn-lii.'foric liimnimt ' 
of the. Clinniicl Tslittul.t, 1887. See .4iifi- ' 
qunry. xxxii. 3.35, 3(i3. where some repre- , 
♦entations of stones with nerforntions in 
them, many of ancient date, and found in 
harrows or graves, are given. The cus- 
tom apnears to have been common to nl! 
parts of the world, and these otviects were 
<louhtle.s» treated as amulets. Shells were 
•also employed ; and nil kinds of human 
utensils occur with this famil-ar feature - 
•even an ONccuttoner's axe. Comp. King's 
Erih r^toiilrls, f^hnrmn and f^ifven. 

The laryer of these nrchrrological objects i 
could not have been pierced from the same 
motive as coins, for susnension round the 
tieck or from a chain : they were doubtless 
«o treated on symbolical and religious 
drounds. i 



tine at Ln R(ir|iiette. near Paris, was, till 
its recent disannenrance for imnrove- 
raents, mnrke<l with five white stones. 

Stool-Bait. This was a game at ball, 
no longer known, where the balls, accord- 
ing to Dr. Johnson, were driven from 
stool to stool. Poor Pobiu introfluces it 
into his .Mmanndc for 174(), so that John- 
son may have been well nci>uainted with 
its character, suopc.sing it to have been 
much playcl then : 

" Now milk-maids pails are deckt with 

flowers. 
And men begin to drink in bowers, 
The roai'karels cnnie un in shoals. 
To fill the mouths of hungrv souls: 
Sweet cMlnbuhs, and lip-lov'd tnnsey, 
For William is prenared by Nancy. 
Much time is wasted now away. 
/H nigeon-holes and nine-pin T>la.v, 
Whilst hob-nail Dick, and simp'ring 
Frances 
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Trip it away in country dances; 
At stool-ball and at barley-break. 
Wherewith they harmless pastime 
muke." 

It is mentioned in the " Ordinary Visi- 
tation for the Archdeaconry of Suffolk for 
1638," and in Toteiiliiim Court, by T. 
Nabbes, published in the Bame year, 
Stickwell says : "At stoole ball I have a 
North-west stripling shall dcale with ever 
a boy in the Strand." In Lewis's "Eng- 
lish Presbyterian Eloquence," he bots, 
that the Puritans were not allowed to plav 
even at stool-ball for a Tansey. The fof- 
lowing is in Bold's "Wit a Sporting," 
1G57, p. 74. 

" Slool BfiU. 

At stool ball, Lucia, let us play 

For sugar, cakes, and wine; 

Or for a Tansey let us pay. 

The loss be thine or mine. 

If thou, my dear, a winner be 

At trundling of the bnd. 

The wagor thou shalt have, and me, 

And my misfortunes all." 

Poor Robin, in his Almanack for 1077, in 
his " Observotions on Easter Monday and 
Tuesday," soys: 

"Young men and maids, 

Now very brisk, 
At barlev-break and 
Stool-ball frisk." 

Stool of Repentance. — A writer 
in the Oi iilkiiniii'f Maijuzine for 1732 
says: The Stool of Repentance is an ec- 
clesiastical eiiRiiie of popish extraction, 
for the piunsiiiiient of fornication and 
other inmi'Ji all ties, whereby the delin- 
quent publicly takes ^hanic to himself, and 
receives a solemn reprimand from the 
Minister of the Parish." Blount finds it 
called " le Gogini' .Stole." He says, it was 
in use even in tlio .Sainn time, when it 
was called bctalnns-jTole, and described 
to be " Cathe<lra in t^ua rixosue niulieres 
■edentes uijuis demergebiintur." It was 
a punishment inflicteil also antiently upon 
brewers and bakers transgressing the law. 
We seem here to have a type of the Cvek- 
iny Slool, o.v. 

Stop-Ball. — This game is mentioned, 
but not described, in the Ocnllcman'i 
ComjKinion, lti7li, p. 13li. 

Stot or Great Tuesday.— This is 
the first Tuesd.ny after the 27th of October. 
"On this dav," observes the author of 
the "Dialectof Craven," 1828. "a fair 
is held at Settle Ton the Ribble, sixty miles 
from York.t for the sale (I siipnose as the 
name impiiesV of stots or bnllncks, Ac. 
It is very probable, that this fair is ali\ide<l 
to in Henry Lord Clifford's ' Household 
Book,' in loll) : ' Sold It[em] of lames 



of John Scotte yow-fflocke this yere, be- 
sides the tythe xi" ; y' of ix score lames 
drawen and selled for vid. a pece som 
pavable at the grete Tewsday next.' " 

Stowf-Green Fair. — Presumably 
the fair held at Stowmarket, Suffolk, to 
wvhich the tirst Earl of Bristol refers in 
his Diary under 1692: — "June 17. For 
the chest of drawers bought at Stow- 
Green Fair, £1. 17. 6." 

StranKO''. — A person belonging 'to 
another parish. So the ^oet Messinger 
is de.scribwl in the register of St. Saviour's 
Southwnrk, in March, 1C3S-0 under this 
appellation for the reason (livon, and simi- 
larly John Aubrey the antiquary in that 
of St. Mary Magdalen. Oxford, in 1697. 
Aubrey's Miscellaitie.i, 1857, xiv. 

Strangror. — A fungous parcel about 
the wick of a candle, so called, because it 
was supposed to denote the arrival of on© 
from that quarter nearest the object. The 
name is also given to a piece of floating 
leaf in a tea-cup. Among the Greeks this 
description of omens was judged by the 
manner in which the flame ascended. 

Stratford-on-Avon Runaway 
Mop. — Stratf(ird-on .\von still has what 
is called a " ruimway " mop or fair, the 
object of which is to enable those who 
were engaged at the first inop, and who 
have run away from their situations, to 
be re-engaged. Domestic ond farm ser- 
vants claim this privilege according to 
custom, if they are dissatisfied with their 
situations, and, on the other hand, em- 
ployers exercise the right of summary 
dismissal within the piescribcd time. 
It is, however, a declininji custom. Three 
pigs were roaste<l whole in the streets at 
the last, which was recordetl. 

Streeklngr. — Anglo-Saxon ixjiecan, 
rxfrnjrre. A streeking hoard is that on 
which they stretch out and compose the 
limbs of the deod body, sometimes calletl a 
straightening board. See Dnrandus 
" Rationale. pp. 224-5. Durandus 
gives n pretty exact account of some 
of the ceremonies useil at laying out 
the bodj', as they were in the last 
century, and are. for the mo»t nart, 
still practiBe<l in the North of England, 
where the laying out is collefl streeking. 
He mentions the closing of the eyes and 
lips, the decent wn.vhing, dressing, and 
wrapping up in a winding sheet or linen 
shroud : of which shroud Prudentius in his 
" Hymnu;< ad Exequins Defnncti " thus 
speaks in Beaumont's translation : 

"The custome is to snreod abroad 
White linens, grac'd with splendour 
pure." 

In Copley's "Wits, Fits, and Fancies," 
1590, is the following, alluding to the 
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practice of laying out, or streeking the 
body : " One said to a little child, whose 
father died that morning, and was layd 
out in a coffin in the kitchen, Alas ! my 
prety child, thy father is now in heaven : 
the child answere<;I, Nay, that he is not: 
for he is yet in the kitchen." 

Strlcklor.— Holme observes: "The 
strickler is a thing that goes along with 
the measure, whicii is a straight board 
with a staffe fixed in the side, to draw 
over corn in measureing, that it exceed 
not the height of the measure. AVhich 
measureing is termed Wood and Wood." 
Academy of Annor\j. IfSS, p. 337. 

Shaw, speaking of some provincialisms 
of the south of Staffordshire respecting 
measures, quantities, itc. Ac. says : 
" Strike is now the same thing with 
bushel, though formerly two strikes were 
reckoned to a bushel ; for, the old custom 
having been to measure up grain in a half- 
bushel measure, each time of striking off 
was deemed a strike, and thus two strikes 
matle one bushel ; but this is now become 
obsolete, bushel measures being in use ; 
or if a half bushel be use<l, it is deemed 
a half-strike: at present therefore strike 
and bushel are synonymous terms. The 
grosser articles are heaped ; but grain is 
stricken off with the strait edge of a strip 
of board, called a striokless : this level 
measure of grain is hero provincially 
termed strike and strickless." Staff ord- 
thire, ii, part 1, p. 207. 

Stroko-bias. — A Kentish sport. 
See Hallinel! in v. 

Stroking:---See an account of Mr. 
Valentine Greatrakes' stroking for 
different disorders, in the "Gent. Mag;." 
for Jan. 1779, ami comp. Hazlitt's Bill. 
Coll. i, 190, ii 257. This stroking seems 
to have been tne prototype of our modern 
ma.'-s.igo. 

StMmblingf-— Cicero {Dc Dirinatione. 
ii, 40) has adverted to this superstition, 
and Moulin {Vatrs, p. 218) declares (as 
usual, without assigning any reason) that 
it is omiiKius to stumble at the threshold. 
Bishop Hall's " .Super.stitious Man," if 
he stumbled nt the threshold, " feared a 
mischirf," ami Gnule pronounces that it 
was bad luck to stumble at the outset of 
any undertaking. Maaastromancers 
Posed, p. 181. 

"That you may never stumble at your 
going out in the morning, is found among 
the omens deprecated in Barten Holiday's 
"Marriage of the .\rts." IfilS, sign, e 
verso. Melton rla.sses among omens a man 
stumbling in the morning as soon as he 
goes out of doors, and a. horse stumbling 
on the highway. Islmlonnftrr, 1620, p. 
43. The superstitiiin that it was un- 
fortunate to stumble at a grave is noticed 
by Shukespear : 




" How oft to-night 

Have my old feet stumbled at graves." 

and by Braithwaite in his Character of k 
Jealous Man among his Whimzies, 1631. 
The idea is by no means extinct. 

We gather from Congreve's " Love for 

Love," where in the character of Old 

Foresight he so forcibly and wittily 

' satirizes superstition, that to stumble in 

foing down stairs is held to be a bad omen, 
t is lucky, soys Grose, to tumble up 
stairs: probably this is a jocular obser- 
I ration, meaning it was lucky the party 
I did not tumble down stairs. 
I Poor Robin ridicules the superstitioua 
I charms to avert ill luck in stumbling: 
I " All those, who walking the streets, 
stumble in a stick or stone, and when they 
are pa.st it, turn back again to spurn or 
kick the stone they stumble at, are liable 
to turn students in Goatam College; and 
upon admittance to have a coat put upon 
him. with n cap, a bauble, and other orna- 
ments belonging to his degree." Al- 
manack for 11595. 

SturbridKe Fair.— This is also 
known as St. Aiidry's Fair, and it is said 
that the word tawdry takes its origin 
from the flimsy goods which were offered 
for sale at this place — an etymology for 
which I am not ^oing to vouch any more 
than for thot which explains Stourbridge 
itself to signify St. Audry's Bridge. In 
a satirical pamphlet, published in 17(J0, 
it is called Stir-Bitch Fair, a name which, 
apart from any double meaning, may bo a 
development from the corrupt form Styrr- 
f>y(l(}^, which occurs in a historical docu- 
ment as earlv as 1558. In An Historical 
.\ccount of Sturbridge, Bury, and other 
Fairs, printed nt Cambridge about 17.50, 
it is said, on the authority of Fuller, that 
a Kendal clothier casually wetted his cloth 
in the Stur on the east of Cnmbri«lge, on 
his »vay to London, and offered it at 
Sturbridge for sale, obtaining for it even 
in its damaged state a good price. This 
circumstance drew others to the spot, and 
constituted the foundation of what became 
the greatest fair in England, and the 
Kendal men long exercisin] the right of 
choosing one of their number to be chief 
factor, oefore whom a sword was carried 
in mock solemnity down to the time of 
the Civil War. 

Evelyn mentions that, when in August, 
lf>54, he was on the rnof of King's College, 
Cambridge, he could <lescry the folks pre- 
paring to set up their tents and booths at 
the fair. 

The fair used to be kept near the little 
brook Sture in a large cornfield, half 
a mile east of Barnwell, extending 
from the river Cam towaixls the road 
for about half a mile square between |_ 
Chesterton and Cambridge. The booth* 
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were placed in rows, like streets, and were 
known us Choapside, &c. and were filled 
with coffee-houses, taveras, eating-huuEes, 
music houses, &c. The company was or 
course most miscellaneous, and included 
itinerant players and women of ill-repute. 
Some goods were brought from Ather- 
ston Fair, and sold hero for the supply 
of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. England's 
Gazrtlrer, 17ol, in v. 

The field on which the Fair was held, 
was to be cleare<l of its ciop by the 24th 
of August, or the builders of the booths 
were at liberty to trample it under foot, 
»nd if the booths and other erections were 
not removed by Okl Michaelmas Day at 
noon, the farmer could enter, and destroy 
whatever he found in the way of obstaclea 
to his operations, 

" The shops or booths," it is said in the 
Account, " are built in regular rows like 
streets, having each their name : as Gar- 
lick Row. Ironmoirgers Row, Cook Row, 
and Booksellers How ; this last has been 
for several years past deserted by men 
eminent in that trade. This area was 
formerly divided into many streets, which 
were calle<i Cornhill. Cheapside, the Poul- 
try, . . ." Ili.iluricnl Account, pp. 20-1. 
Places of business of every imaginable 
sort were to be found, and coffee-houses, 
restaurants, exhibitions of curtoeities and 
wonders, rope-dancers, conjurers, and 
even six or seven brick houses, where re- 
freshments of a superior kind were pro- 
vided. There was also a dramatic enter- 
tainment licensed only for the time of the 
fair. At the south end of Garlick Row 
was the Dnddery, occupying a space of 
240 to 300 feet, and dedicated to the use 
of woollen-drapers, wholesale tailors, slop- 
sellers, Ac. and here.ibouts <livine service 
was held twice a day on the Sund.iys dur- 
ing the fair by the minister of Barnwell. 
The goods on sale at Sturbrtdge were 
chiefly conveyc<l on pack-horses in early 
days, and often from great distances, and 
during the Knglifh occunalion of parts of 
France, in the reign of Henry V. and VI. 
numbers of French trade.speople came over 
hero, aid .sold their commwlities. 

It is said that Richarti, Duke of York, 
who fell at Wakefield, once spent n dav 
at Kturbridge Fair, where a tent of cloth 
of gold was erected for him and his re- 
tinue, and n band of music furnished ; but 
at Bury Fair the prince.ss Mary, sister of 
Henry VIIF., was to be .seen every year, 
and had a tent similarly provided for her, 
and after her marriage to the Duke or 
Suffolk, the latter made Bury the scene 
of a yearly tilt, in which he and his noble 
friends took part. 

The JJi'fnrical Accuuitt infomiB ub that 
Richard 111. sent in 1484 two agents to 
Btui-Hridgo Fai"- to n«rortnin from the 
traders, how the inhabitants of their 



respective counties stood affected to him ; 
they purchased a vast quantity of goods, 
and praise<l their employer as a most de- 
sirable sovereign for a commercial people. 

The Cry »vas proclaime<l at Stiirbridge 
before the commencement of each year's 
fair; this recitod all the conditions on 
which the fair was held, and enumerated 
the various regulations in force for its 
management, and for the keeping of the 
king's or queen's peace. The document, 
as it used to he read, is printed at length 
in GntcH's " Collectaiioa Curiosa." 

The University of Cambridge enjoyed 
certain vested interests in Sturbridge Fair 
from an early date. In the draft of a 
paper prepared in 1589 by the government 
of Queen Kiizabeth with 11 view to the re- 
newal of this and other rights held by the 
town and univeisity by prescription, there 
are some interesting particulars, which it 
is unnecessary to reproduce here, since 
they are given at length in the " Egerton 
Papers." 

In the accounts of the priories of Max- 
toke in Warwickshire, and of Bicester in 
Oxfoixlshire, in the time of Henry VI., 
the monks appear to have laid in yearly 
stores of various, yet common nece.ssaries, 
at the Fair of Sturbridge, in Cambridge- 
shire, at least one huntlred miles distant 
from either monastery. 

At Sturbridge Fair the authorities at 
Bene't or Corpus Christi College in the 
fourteenth century are found laying in 
their stock of cloth for the common livery 
or tiberntiira of the fellows, which was 
always to be uniform in colour and pat- 
tern, and al.so for the dress of the College 
servants. Tll.itnnj of l\ I'. C CnmhTidge, 
by Stokes, 1898. p. 16-17. But although 
Cambridge was largely suppliwl with goods 
of all kinds either hence or at Midsummer 
Fair, the store of salt fi.sh for winter use 
was laid in from Lvnn Mart or Elv Fair. 
Clark's ('iimhri,l(ic, IS'JO, p. 112. Of 
course housekeepers took a<lvnnta^e of 
this as well as of the other groat fairs to 
In.v in their stocks of keeping provisions. 
Tusser says: — 

" At Bartholomew tide, or at Sturbridge 

fair. 
Buy that is needful thy house to re- 
pair " : 
but he also suggests that some local far- 
mers acf|uire<l with a commercial view or 
sent their o.vn produce to the fair : — 
" Then sell to thy profit both butter and 

cheese. 
Who buyeth it sooner the more he shall 
leese." 

In the old tale of the Miller of .Abinodon, 
founded on the Reeve's Tale of Chaucer, 
we see how the miller's servant had to 
go overnight in order to execute some 
commission at the fair for his mistress; if 
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this wos not Sturbridge Fair, it was 
another in the vicinity. Proceedings 
commenced, perhnps, at an earlier hour in 
those days, and the first comers were the 
first served. 

Bale mentions "the bakers boyes crye, 
Hetwixte hys two bread panners in Stur- 
bridge fayre : by and beare awaye, steale 
and runne awaye," Ac There is an allu- 
sion to the Fair in PafquiVx Jests, 16()4. 
At Stourbridge F.air, book auctions were 
anciently held. Dixon, in his "Canidia, 
or the Witches," 1083, says: 
" A fire licking a child's hair 
Was to be .seen at Sturbridge fair. 
With a lambent flame, all over a sweat- 
ing mare." 

And the same writer also speaks of — 
" Women-dnncers, pupnet-players 
At Bartholomew and Sturbridge fairs." 

" Eipositas late Cami Fluminn merces, 
Divitiastjue loci, vicosque, hominunique 

labores, 
Sparsaque per virides passim magalia 

canipos." 

— iVii»i(/i/ifC Slurbrinicnscs, 1709. A 
haberdasher was in the writer's time re- 
siding at Cambridge, who had in his 
po BioM ion a licence to hold a booth there. 

Some notices of Stourbridge or Stur- 
bridge and HartliolomeH- Fairs mav be 
seen in OUI Eiiiilish Jat-Btmks, 1864, 
especially in the Pli:iiaant Concr.ita of Old 
Ilobsoii, 161)7, where some of the amuse- 
ments of both tlie.se institutions are il- 
lustrated. See an interesting account of 
Stourbridge fair in Mr. Thornld Rogers's 
" History of .\gricuUuro and Prices in 
England," 18(J(i. vol. i. p. 141-4, and the 
Notes to the Dialect Society's ed. of 
Tusser's lluahontlrii, pp. 295-(3. 

StiKar and Water Sunday.^ 
In some parts of the North of Knglaud 
it has been a custom from time im- 
memorial for lads and lasses of the neigh- 
bouring villages to collect together at 
springs or rivers on some Sunday in May, 
to drink sugar nttd water, where the lasses 
give the treat ; this is called Sugar and 
Water Sunday. They afterwards adjourn 
to the public-house, and the tads return 
the compiimcnt in cakes, ale, punch, Ac. 
A vast concourse of both sexes assembles 
for the above purpose at the Giant's Cave, 
near Eden Hall, in Cumberland, on the 
third Sunday in May. Oentl. Mag. Ixi, 

vol. 

Suit and Service.— See Tomlins, 
Imw Dief. 1835, v. Suit. In 1602 Shakes- 
pear bought a cottage and garden in 
Chapel Lane, but, owing to his absence 
from Stratford, as suit and service were 
due to the lady of the manor, possession 
woa reserved till his next visit to his native 
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rlace. Fleay, Chronicle History, 1886, p. 
46. What a spectacle to have been with 
our eyes privilege<l to lK>liold ! 
I Summer Bird or Cuckold.— The 

; expres.sion occurs in the " Schole House 
of Women," 1541 : 

" And all to the end some other knave 
I Shall dub her husband a summer 
I bird—" 

In the " Sack-full of Nenes," 1640, in one 
of the tales, it is said : " So the poore man 
was cruelly beaten, and made a summers 
bird novertholoss." 

Summerinsrs. — The generic term 
applied to tlie sports and ceremonies ob- 
served by our ancestors at Midsummer, 
ou St. John's Eve, ilc. See Nares, 1859, 
in V. 

Summer Solstice. — See St. 
John's i'lT, and Solstice. 

Sun and Moon. — See Halliwe!! in 
V. The Dictionary of Thomas Thomas, 
however, which that gentleman quotes in 
an e<litiun of H)44, first appeared in 1587. 

Sun-burned. — Where in Much .Ido 
about Xothinf), 1000, ii, 1, Beatrice speaks 
of being .sun-burned, she evidently dees so 
in contrn<ii^tinction to going into the 
w.ir (I, or settling in life, and the Rev. 
Josf »'i Hunter ha.s, I consider, most satis- 
factui.lv explained the plira.se by pointing 
out tliut ill the earlier rituals of the 
Church there was a pas-sngo forming part 
of the oftico for Churching of Women, 
" So that the sun shall not burn thee by 
day, nor the moon by night," — one now 
omitted. A womanj who was sun-burned, 
was, according to this view, one unmarried 
— perhaps not in hope of meeting with a 
huaband. Hunter's Ne.xo Illustrations of 
S'hakespear, 1845, i, 251. The expression 
is occasionally found in a playful or jocu- 
lar sense, applied to a wi<fow or widower, 
who was said to lie under the disadvantage 
of being son-bunicd. Comp. my Shukrs- 
pcni : Himself and his Worli, 1903, p. 258. 

Sun, Dancing: of tlie, on Eas- 
ter Day. — The custom of rising on 
Kaster morning, to see the sun dance, had 
not escaped the notice of Sir Thomas 
Browne, who observes: "We shall not, I 
hope, disparage the Resurrection of our 
R«loemer, if wo say that the sun doth not 
dance on Faster Day : and though we 
would willingly a.ssent unto any sympathe- 
tica! exultation, yet we cannot conceive 
therein any more than a tropical expres- 
sion. Whether any such motion there was 
in that day wherein Christ arised, .Scrip- 
ture hath not reveale<l, which hath been 
punctual in other records concerning 
solary miracles; and the Areopagife that 
was amazed at tho eclipse, tool; no notice 
of this ; and, if metaphorical expressions 
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go so far. we mfiy be bold to nOirm, not ' 
only that one sun dnncw!, but two orose i 
that day : that light appeared at his 
nntivityl and darkness at his death, and 
yet a light at both ; for even that darkness 
Was a light unto the Gentiles, illuminated 
by that obscurity. That 'twas the first 
time the sun set above the horizon. That, 
although there were darkuesa above the 
earth, yet there was lisht beneath, nor dare 
we say that hell was dark if he were in it." 
Hreton, in his " Fantasticks," 1620, 
seems almost to refer seriously to this 
delu.sion, where he says of Easter Sunday : 
" I conclude it is a day of much delightful- 
nesse: the SunneH dancing day, and the 
Earth's holy-«lay." This popular notion 
is alluded Co in Suckling's Itallad : 

" But, Dick, she dances such a way I 
No sun upon an Easter Day 
Is half so line a sight." 

I have heard of it when a bn.v, and cannot 

gositively say from remembrance, (says 
irand) whether I have not seen trie*l. 
an ingenious method of making an arti- 
ficial sun-dance on Easter Sunday. \ 
vossol full of water was set out in the open 
air, in which the selected sun seemetl to 
dance, from the tremulous motion of the 
water. This will remind the classical 
scholar of a beautiful simile in the " Loves 
of Medea and Jason," in the " Argonau- 
tics " of .Xpollonius Rhodius, where it is 
aptly applied to the wavering reflections 
or a love-sick maiden : 

'HiXiov *« tIi t« iinois ioi iroAAfToi al-yAT) 

HI rov /r 7auX^ ic«'xvTat* ^ 5' ft$a Koi tfSa 
*SlKttij ffrpo^aXiTyi' Tifet/rfftrai aliTirovtra' 
*ni (i &c —Arsontul. P 1. 756. 

Ed. K. F. 1'. Brunck, Svu. Argent. 1780. 

" Reflected from the sun's far cooler 

ray, 
As quiv'ring beams from tossing water 

play 
(Pour'd by some maid into her beecben 

bowl). 
And ceaseless vibrate aa the swellings 

roll, 
So heav'd the passions, Ac." — J. B. 
Sun Worship. _ That the Cale- 
donian.s paid a superstitious respect to the 
sun, as H-aa the practice among many 
other nations, is evident, not only by 
the sacrifice at Baltein, but upon many 
other occasions. When a Highlander went 
to bathe, or to drink waters out of a con- 
secrated fountain, he must always ap- 
proach by^ going round the place from 
East to West on the South side, in imi- 
tation of the apparent diurnal motion 
of the sun. This is called in Gaelic going 
round the right or the lucky way. The 
opposite course is the wrong, or the un- 



lucky way. .\nd if a person's meat or drink 
were to affect the wind-pipe, or come 
against his breath, they wouUI instantly 
cry out deisheal I which is an ejaculation, 
praying that it might go by the right way. 

The Greenlanders at this day keep a 
Sun Feast at the winter solstice, about 
Dec. 22, to rejoice at the return of the 
Hun, and the expected renewal of the 
hunting .season, Ac. which custom they 
may possibly have learnt of the Nor- 
wegian colony formerly settletl in Green- 
laml. Crantz, Hist, of Greenland, i. 176. 
See St. John's Eve. 

Sunday after Marriagre in N. 
Waies. — " In North Wales," says Pen- 
nant, " on the Sunday after marriage, the 
company who were at it, come to church, 
i.e. the friends and relations of the party 
make the most splendid appearance, di.s- 
turb the church, and strive who shall place 
the bride and groom in the most honour- 
able seat. After service is over, the men, 
with fidlers before them, go into the ale- 
houses in the town." 

Sunday Hiring:* In Northunt- 
berland &Ci— Preparatorily to, and 
during the han-est in many agricultural 
districts large numbers of labourers, 
chiefly Irish, who ha<! performed the jour- 
ney as for as possible on foot, were in 
the habit of presenting themselves for 
employment, and concluded arrangements 
witn the farmers on Sundays, perhaps to 
be in readiness for the next morning and 
week. The persons so engaged were of 
the lowest class, except such iCot tiers), 
as came from the West of Ireland, who 
were accustomed about a century or less 
ago to migrate annually to Kngland in 
search of work, and al.so avatle<I theni-sclves 
of this Sunday usage. The process 
generally lasted from 2 to 6 or 7 p.m. 
Penni/ Mmjnzine for July, 18S8. 

Sunday, Saint. —This saint is 
jocularly introduced into the interlude 
of the Par<loner nnd the Frere, 1533, at- 
tributed (perhaps wrongly) to John Hey- 
wood. The blessed arm of Sweet Saint 
Sunday is one of the charms against 
diseases, etc., cite<l by the worthy Par- 
doner. Mr. Edward Peacock of Bottesford 
Manor, informs the writer: — In the 
"Churchwardens' Account Book of 
Louth, Lincolnshire, the following entry 
occurs under the year 1.335, " For a hooke 
of yron to sninct sonday pycture Id." It 
h.is been suggested that Saint Sunday is 
the English form of Saint Dominic. Un- 
less proof con be given of this, we may 
dismiss it as an unlikely conjecture. The 
Louth churchwardens' accounts have never 
been publishc<l, though some extracts have 
seen the light, transcribed by a gentleman 
who could read old handwriting very 
imperfectly. I hare every intention of 
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publishing the earlier years in full, and 
«f giving copious extracts from those of 
A more recent time. 1 transcribed them 
for that purpose several years ago. When- 
jBver the book appears, 1 shall endeavour 
to give all that is known about Saint Sun- 
<Iay in a note on the pns.'^age I fjuote. 

There was in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century a fcate at Drogheda called 
" Saint Sunday's." Oliver Cromwell, in 
his letter to William I/enthall, the Speaker 
of the Long Parliament, dated from Dub- 
lin, 17th of September, 1(5-19. says, " .About 
100 of them (the Royalists) po6,sessed St. 
Peter's church-steeple : some the west 
gate, and others a strong round tower next 
the gate called St. Sundays." — Carlyle's 
Cromwell, ed. 18(35, vol. ii. p. S3. 

Supernaculum.— Brand obsenres 
that todrink supernaculum was an ancient 
custom not only in England, but also in 
several others parts of Europe, of empty- 
ing the cup or glass, and then pouring 
the drop or two that remained at the 
bottom upon the person's nail that drank 
it, to show that he was no flincher. " To 
make a penrl on your nail " was a proverb 
derived lieuce : see Dr Sitprrnacuio Anglo- 
rum, 174(3, p. S. Uazlitt's Frorerhs, 1882, 
in v., and Notes and Queries, 4th S. i, 
460, 559. 

Rut in a narrative of the visit of a 
King of Spain to Petworth House in 
Sns.sex about 1703, it is said: "He, the 
King, ent and drank very heartily, but 
tasted ufi liipiors but his own, which were 
the small drink — water discoloured by the 
infusion of cinnamon, and the strong red 
and white Tyrol wine. Wien he called 
for either of them, his taster, who is always 
one of the lords of his bedchamber, brings 
the liquor in a little bottle, and covers 
it. or rather hides it with a salver, upon 
which he pours out what he tastes, near as 
much as what we call a supernaculum." 
Su.isej' Arch. Coll. xiv, 15. 

The Chinese are said to have a custom 
somewhat similar to our old supernaculum. 
When anyone's health is proposed, they 
empty their gla.sses and then tap them 
in concert with or against the thumb-nail. 

Supernatural Lore. — This is 
classifiable into 1. Primitive Popular 
Beliefs ; 2. Real Incidents overlaid or dis- 
torted by credulity and ignorance ; 3. 
Legends or myths utilized for literary 
purposes in romance and the drama. The 
ontries within the covers of the pre.sent 
volume relative to these topics are too 
numerous to recite ; among them are : 
Apparitions, Charms, Divination, Fairies, 
Ohosts, Omens, Ordeals, Witchcraft. 

Superstition. — In connection with 
the earlv belief in supernatural agencies, 
-which the church has naturally fostered, 



I allude to the tales of enchantment which 
exist in our language, and also to two or 
three burlesques on these tales, which were 
composed at a remote date. Among the 
latter, "The Friar and the Doy,'"^ the 
" Tournament of Tottenham," and the 
" Tale of the Basin," may be mentioned 
as holding a conspicuous position both on 
account of their curiosity aud their in- 
trinsic merit, 

Robert of Brunne, in his comment on 
the first commandment, in his " Handlvng 
Synne," a.d, 1303, has a section against 
witchcraft and belief in omens and 
dreams. He first denounces necromancy, 
doing sacrifice to the devil, and trying to 
raise the devil to discuver things hidden. 
Then he tells people that it is also witch- 
craft to make a child look in a sword, a 
basin, in " thumbo " or crystal ; to believe 
iri flic nie's chattering: it is no truth, 
but false believing: 

" Many belcuyn yn pi; pye : 
Whan (he cump lowe or hye, 
Chetcryng, and boj> no rcftc, 
pan ley |vy we Ihui haue gclle. 
Manyon irowyn tm here wylcs ; 
Aud many lyuies pe pye hem gylys." 

He next warns his hearers against believ- 
ing in gfjod or ill luck from the people 
they meet when going out to buy or bor- 
row. If they don't speed well, they curse 
the people they met; but this i.s the en- 
ticement of the devil. Hansel, too, is all 
nonsense : Robert believes it not, and 
never wilt : 

" For many hauyn glade honce! al pe mcrw 
And lo hem, or euyn, comp muehyl .sorw ; 
And manyun hauyn yn J'e ilny gicle nny, 
And Jyt or euyn comp la hem u.ochyl ioye." 

He goes on to protest against belief in 
dreams " for many bo nat but gleteryng 
glemys ;" discusses the six kinds of 
dreams; denounces witchcraft again, and 
tells a curious tale of a witch and her 
cow-sucking bag. Lastly he, like Bishop 
Peeock in his " Repressor," more than a 
hundred years later, protests against be- 
lief in the three sisters who come before 
a child is born, and shape its destiny to 
evil or to good. 

Henry, speaking of our manners be- 
tween A.D. 1399 and 1485, says: "There 
was not a man then in England who enter- 
tained the least doubt of the reality of 
sorcery, necromancy, and other diabolical 
arts." Hist, of Gr. Britain, iv, 542. 

Newton of Cheshire enumerates quite 
a number of points, in the form of interro- 
gatories, which were thought to be by more 
than possibility matters of practice or 
opinion in the Elizabethan era. His Hit 
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is edifying ; but I have space only for a 
couple of examples within my immediate 
Mjbject : — " Apotheraric or oitli: miikcr: 
Whether they haue suporstitioiislie ob- 
seruod or stayed for i'hoys«» dayes or 
houres, or any other ceremonious rytos in 
gathering his herbes or other simples for 
the making of his drouges unO r<>i'ttiptfs. 

" Carucii, tjraiieri, paintein and imtiiji'- 
mafeerf. Whether in the making, grituing 
or painting of any Image or picture eyther 
of ninn or other cri'nture, they haue 
shewed nil the skill and cunning that 
possibly they could, hoptHK thereby to 
bringo men in lone with tiieii' worke jpiet-e, 
and so to worship it." Trrr Tryiill itn<l 
Examiitaiion of a niun's own m-lf, K)8<), pp. 
39, 42. 

The following is from Copley's " Wits, 
Fits, and Fancies," 1595 r "A plaine 
country vicar porswaded his parisluonors 
in all tlieir troubles and adversities, to 
call vpon God. and thus he said : 1'liere 
is Cdearly beloiied) a certaine familiar 
beast amongst you called n hug, see yon 
not how towards a storrae or tempest it 
crieth eiierniore, ourgh, ourghr' So must 
you likewise in all your eminent troubles 
and dangers, say to yourselucs, Lourglid, 
Lourglid, lielpe rn«." 

Bishop Hall, in his Characters, 1600, 
speaking of the superstitious man, ob- 
serves that " Old wivee and starres .ire 
his counsellors: his night-spell is his 
guard, and charms his physicians. He 
wears parncelsian characters for the tooth 
ache; and a little hollowed wax is his 
antidote for all evils." Among the ancient 
Britons, the generality of diseases were 
attempted to be cured by charms and 
incantations. 

Melton classes among superstitions 
the idea, "That tootn-nclies, agues, 
cramps, and fevers, an<l many other 
diseases, may be healed by mumbling a 
few strange words over the head of the 
diseased." Aiitrolofiasler, 1620, p. 45. 

The "Spectator," accounting for the 
rise and progress of ancient superstition, 
tells us, our forefathers looked upon 
nature with more reverence and horror, 
before the world was enlightened by learn- 
ing and philoRonhy, and loved to astonish 
themselves with the apprehensions of 
witchcraft, prodigies, charms, and en- 
chantments. There was not a village in 
England that had not a ghost in it. The 
churchyards were all haunted. Every 
common had a circle of fairies belonging 
to it, and there was scarce a shephenl to 
be met with who had not seen a spirit. 
Hence Gay : 

— "Those tales of vulgar spirites. 
Which frighteu'd boys relate on winter 
nights, 



How cleanly milkmaids meet the fairy 

train, 
liow headless horses drag the clinking 
chain : 
^ Night-roaming ghosts by saucer eye-balls 
I known, 

The common spectres of each country 
town." 

in Kirkwall and St. Ola, in Scotland, 
it seems that the inhabitants in the 18th 
century were accustomed to " make vows 
to this or the other favourite saint, at 

I whose church or chapel in the place they 
lodj^e a piece of money, as a reward for 
their protection; and they imagine that 
if any pers^on steals, or carries off that 
money, he will instantly fall into the same 
danger from which they, by their pious 
offeiing, had been so lately delivered." 
Stilt. Arc. vii, 500. 

In Griskuy, Hebrides, the fishermen still 
refuse to wear clothes dyed with the lichen 
or erottle found on the rocks, although 

j it is used in other cases. They say that 
it comes frunt the rocks, and will go back 
there. Good rich-Freer, Outer Isles, 1902, 

[ p. 203. 

Speaking of popular notions and what 

I he terms "an old wife's dreams," 

1 Montaigne writes: — Where one scale ia 
total l.v eniptv, I let the other waver under 

I old wives dreams; and I think my.self 

I excusiible, if I prefer the odd number; 

I Thursday rather than Friday ; if I had 

• rather be the twelfth or fourteenth than 
the thirteenth at table: if 1 had 
rather, on a journey, see a hare run by 
me than cross ray way, and rather give 
my man my loft foot than my right, when 
he comes to put on rav stockings. Essaj/t, 
ed. by W. O. Hazlitt". 1902, iv, 35. 

In the .Vdriatic provinces there seems 

I to be a lingering custom of deprecating 
envy towar<l a child, who mav be met by 
a stranger, and to whom the latter says: 

, " Non gli noccia I'invidia." Hon. Mar- 
garet Collier, Our Homf. hj the Adriatic, 

1 1880, p. 57. 

Susceptor.— A godfather or god- 
mother. " I had given me the name of 
my grandfather, my mother's father, who, 
together with a sister of Sir Tbomaa 
E%-elyn of Ixing Ditton, and Mr. Comber, 
a near relation of m.v mother, were my 
susceptors." Evelyn's Diary, ed. 1862, 
i, 4. 

Swan, The— "Ad vada Meandri 
concinit albus olor." — Ovid. It is said 
" that swans, a little before their death, 
sing most sweetly, of wliich, notwithstand- 
ing, Pliny thus speaks: 'Swans are said 
to sing sweetly before their death, but 
falsely, as I take it, being led so to think 
by some experiments.' Hat. Hist. x. 28. 
.^lian ridicules this belief propr 
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enough ; ' That swans are skilful in sing- 
ing is now rifo in every man's mouth, 
but, for myself, I never heard them sing, 
and perchance no man else ;' nntl Scaliger 
to the like purpose writes : ' Touching the 
sweet singing of the swan, which with 
Greece, the mother of lies, you dare to 
publish, I cite you to Lucian's Tribunal, 
there to set abroach some new stuff.' " 
j^?lian, lib. x. c 14. Vaughnn's lirirf Nat. 
History, p. 88; Scaliger's Exeicitntiitnes, 
23. See also Browne's Works by Hoslitt, 
Glossary, v. Swnn. 

In Varchi's " Blazon of Jealousie," 
1615, Tofte, the translator, tells in a note 
a very different story of a swan. "'The 
tale uf the swan about Windsor, finding a 
stranfte cocke with his mate, and how 
farre he swam after the other to kill it, 
and then, returning bncke, slew his hen 
also, (this being a cortaine truth, & not 
many yeers done vpon this our "Thames^ 
is so well knowne to many gentlemen, and 
to most watermen of this riuer, as it were 
needlesse to vse any more words about the 
sa'ne." 

Lord Northampton tells us, " It chaun- 
eeth sometimes to thunder about th.it time 
and season of the yenre when swamies 
hatch their young; and yet no dovibt it 
is a paradox of simple men to thinke that 
a swanne cannot hntrh ivithout a criicke 
of thumter." nefrnsntirc, 1583, Tt 2 
rtrsn. The swans, which are in the huhit 
of visiting the Sootish lakes used to be 
regarde<l by the farmers as prognostitators 
of the weather, fiiat. Ace. x. 14, Par. of 
Wick, Caithness, 

Swan-upping fcorruptly hopping,) is 
described and illustrated by Hone in his 
" Every-Dny Book," and .some piipers on 
the subject will be found in Mr. Kompe's 
" Lowley MSS." 183{>. Several braik.s. 
according to a letter printed in the latter 
vohime, were at one time extant, con- 
taining orders under this head, and Hone 
has inserted a reprint of one of these in 
hig entertaining Miscellany. Rwan-npping 
was, among our ancestors, a very 
favourite sport, not unattended by 
risk ; for the birds seldom submitted to 
the process without a struggle, which 
occasionally cost the captor a ducking. 
The f>wnn with Two Nirks. a tavern sign. 
his been corrupted into the Swnn with 
Tiro Necks. Comp. Gfneral Indrx to 
Hiilitt's Bihl. Coll. in v. and B. C. 4th 
Series, in v. 

SwarfT-money. — See Haelitt's 
Blount, 1874, p. 202 for a Warwick-ohire 
memorial cusfcom connected with this, 
which was presumably only the black 
money or «ferni«r» notri of foreign origin. 
which long circulated in Englnnd, and 
were at length forbidden. Tomlins (T.nuj 
Diet. 1835 in x.) thought the term a cor- 



ruption of warth or guard money, which 
seems scarcely tenabla. 

Sw/inea' Greasei — Langley, in his 
sunimiiry of Polydore Vergil, (first printe<l 
in 1540) observes: "The bryde anoynted 
the poostes of the doores with swynes 
grease, because she thought by that 
meanes to dryve awaye all misfortune." 
Pennant, in his ''Tour in Scotland." ob- 
served a similar class of superstition. 

Sowing:.— See Mcritot. 

Swfithin, St., Translation of. 
— (July I'j). The Rev. John Earle, in an 
" Essay on the Life and Times of St. 
Swithiu," 18t)l, observes: " Swithun, 
Bishop of Winchester, architect, states- 
ni:tii ; during life a chief man in his nation, 
uikI after death installe<l as a saint in 
till- lalendar, has tlwindled into a myth. 
Swithun had been 1U8 years in his humble 
gnive, when he was the cause of a holy-day 
ill Wes.sex. A grand assembly of men and 
women of all degrees, met at Winchester, 
on the 15th of July, 971, to convey 
.'^williun's stone coffin from without the 
north side to within the cast end of tlio 
church." Tliis w;is the pious work of 
Ethelwold, Swithun's follower in the epis- 
copate, and the old church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul at Winchester thenceforth 
till the time of Henry VIII. was calle<l 
St. Swithin's. In Henry's reign its name 
was again changed, and it became the 
t'liurch of the Holy Trinity. Even Mr. 
Kurle admits that there is no contem- 
porary authority for the life of this saint, 
and that the earliest record concerning 
him <lnte.s im further back than a century 
suhse<nient to his death. 

Tlie oldest calendar containing Rt. 
Swithin's name appears to be an Anglo- 
Saxon one iiKacliw] to a missal in the 
public library at Rouen, and as.signed by 
Mr. Eiirle to (he beginning of the eleventh 
century. Here the 2nd July is marked as 
the deposition of the saint, and July l.'ith 
as his translation. Blount tells us that 
St. Swithin was called the weeping Rt. 
Swithiu. for that, abovit his feast. Prtesepe 
and .\selli, rainy constellations, arise 
cnsmically, and commonly cau.<e rain. 

There is an absurd superstition, that 
" If it rain on Rt. Swithin's Day, there 
will be rain more or less for fortv-five 
succeeding days." In .Ton.son's " Every 
Man out of his Humour." 1600, there is 
an altu.sinn to .St. Swithin : " O, here's 
St. SwitViin, the fifteenth day: variable 
weather, for the most part rain ; good : 
for the most part rain. Why, it should 
rain fourty days after, now, more or less : 
it was a rule held afore I was able to hold 
a plough, and vet here are two days no 
rain ; ha ! it makes me muse." In " Poor 
Robin's Almanack," for 1697, there is a 
reference to the common superstition 
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about the consequenceR of a rainy St. 
Swithin's Day. Poor Itobiii relates the 
Popish legends about tlio saint, btit ob- 
serves at the conclusion that it is better 
to make hay while the sun doth shine, than 
to believe 

" Tules unci lies 

Which idle monks and friurs devise," 

" If on Swithin's Feast the welkin lours. 
.\n<l ev'ry pent-house streams with ha.sty 

show'rs. 
Twice twenty day shall clouds Iheir 

lleeces drain, 
.\rid wash the pavemeuts with incessant 

rain." 

— Gay' 3 Trif'm. 

"July, to whom the dog-star in her 

train, 
St. James gives oisters, and St. Swithin 

rain." 

Churchill. 

"St. Swithin's Day if thon dost rain, 
•For forty days it will rfiumn: 
St. Swithin's Day if tliou tie fair. 
For forty days 'twill rain na moir." 

Old Pioi-rrb. 

July the 'Ith. the " Triins.hition of St. 
Martin," accortling to the following lines, 
use<l to be considered 6({ually ominous : 

" Martini magni tran.'ilatio in pluviam 

det, 
Quadraginta dies continuere solet." 

And St, Vitus's Day se«ins to have en- 
joyed a similar reputation at one time. 
The sunie sujfor.slition prevails in France 
resnecting St. .Me<Jard's Day (June 8). 

The Kreiich likewise regard the day of 
RS, Gervais et Portais (June 1!>), and in 
lielgiuni and (jenaany Himilar notions 
seem to prevail with an equally good foun- 
dation. 

In the " Daily News," of July 16, 1808, 
occurr&J the following paragraph: "The 
fallacy of the popular notion respecting 
«he forty days' rain, that is supposed to 
follow a rainy St. Swithin's day nas been 
demonstrated by observations taken at 
Greenwich, during a period of 20 years, 
which show that the greatest uumber of 
rainy days, after St. Swithin's day, have 
taken place when the 15th of July was 
<lry. In 18-15, when the day was fine, there 
were 26 days out of the nlloted 40 ; in 1848 
there were .31 : and in 1860, 29: and both 
for the public health and tlie country's 
good it is hoped that the re«nlt of 1868 
may prove the reverse to the old ,'ulage." 

In 1807, after a somewhat proloiige<l 
drought, a deluge of rain fell on the 19th 
July, and on the following day there was 
a second heavy fall. Some rain occurred 



on the 2lEt. But it is i-eniurkable that 
in 1885 a great drought followed St. 
Swithin'.s Day, although rain fell upon the 
dny it!,elf. 

In the Churchwardens' .Vccounts of 
Horley, Surrey, under 1505-6. is the fol- 
lowing entry, which implies a gathering 
on this saint's day or account : 

" Itni. Saintt .Swithiue farthyngs the 
siiid 2 iseres, 3,». 8(/." 

From the Churclnvaidens' .Vccounts of 
Kingston-upou-Thames, 23 Henry VII. , it 
seems that all householders keeping a 
■' brtxle gate," were charge<l fourpence 
on account of St. Swithin, and that the 
snme amount was levie<l under this head 
ou such as owned one tenement. 

The belief in the impropriety of gather- 
ing the apples before they had been 
christene<l by St. Swithin is very general, 
and is still stronpiy cherished. A servant 
of one of the editor's friends was horror- 
stricken very lately at the bare pro- 
po.sition to pick the fruit before the 
saint had performed the baptismal cere- 
mony. The christening of apples is 
supposed to affect the flavour of the fruit. 
In Somersetshire and Wiltshire, or some 
parts uf them, that day indeed is known 
as .Vpple Christening Day. 

Granger, " Hiog. Hist, of Kngl.," vol. 
iii, p. A^, <inote.s the following passage 
from Uirkenhead's ".Assembly Man," 
1663: " .\s many sisters flock to him as 
at Paris on St. Margaret's Day. when all 
come to church that are or hope to be with 
child that year." 

Sword Dance.— Walti.<< tells us, 
that the Saltatio armata of the Roman 
Militia on their Festival .Vrmilustrium, 
celebrnt^ed on the l!)th of October, was 
in his time still practised by the country 
people in this neigh bonrhixxl. on the an- 
nual Fewtivity of Christmas, the Yule-tide 
of the Druids. " Young men march from 
village to village, and from house to house, 
with nni.sic before them, dressed in an 
antic attire, and before the vestibulum 
or entrance of every house entertain the 
family with the Motus incompositus, the 
antic Dance, or Chorus Arraatus, with 
sword or spears in their hands, erect and 
shining. 'This they call the sword dance. 
For their pains they are presented with a 
small gratuity in money, more or less, 
according to every householder's ability : 
their gratitude is expressed by firing n 
gun. One of the company is distinguished 
from the rest by a more antic dress; a 
fox's skin generally serving him for a 
covering and ornament to his head, the 
tail hanging down his back. This droll 
figure is their chief or lea<ler. He doe* 
not mingle in the dance." Hill, of 
yorlhiimh. ii, 28. 
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Henry, in hig " History of Britain," 
lays, "The Germans, and probably the 
Oauis and Britnns, had n kind of mnrtial 
dance which was exhibited at every enter- 
tainment. This was performed by certain 
young men, who, by long practice, had 
»cquire<l the art of dancing amongst the 
sharp points of swords and spears, with 
such wonderful agility am) gracefulness, 
that they gained great applause to them- 
selves, and gave groat delight to the 
spectators." 

I find a curious and very minute des- 
cription of the Uword Dance in Olaus 
Magnus. He tells us that the Northern 
Goths and Swedes have a sport wherein 
they exercise their jouth, consisting of a 
dance with swords in the following man- 
ner: first, with their swonls sheathed and 
erect in their hand.i, thev dance in a triple 
round : then with their drawn swords held 
erect as before: afterwards, extending 
them from hand to hand, they lay hold 
of each other's hilts and point.s.'nnd wliiie 
they are wheeling more moderately round 
and hanging their order, throw themseh-e» 
into the fignre of a hexagon, which they 
call a rose: but. piescnlly raising and 
drawi-jt baok their swords, they undo that 
figure, in order to fonn with them a four- 
square rose, that tlipv may rebound over 
the hend of ouHi oilier. I^astly, they 
dance rapidly backwards, and veheBiiently 
rattling the sifies of their swnrds together, 
conclude their sport. Pipes or songs 
(sometimes both) direc-t the measure, 
which at first i.s slmv, but increasing 
afterward, beiomes a very (juick one to- 
wards the conclusion. 

Douce had a very old cut representing 
the Sword DniK-e, which was still "per- 
formed (sixty years ago) by the morris- 
dancers in the vicinage of Lincoln." T. 
Park's note in a copy of lionrne and 
Brand's "Popular .-\iitiqiiitips," p. 176, 
This may have been about 1740. 

Moresin (Pnpttln.'', l.'jttl. p. IGO) sneaks 
of having seen a dance so named without 
tworiJi, and it is still occasionally eo 
practised. 

In a drama played by n set of " Plow- 
Roys or Morri.s-Oancers." in their ribbon 
dresses, with swords. Octolwr 2f), 1779, at 
Revesbv .Vbbey. I.inciilnsbire. the assumed 
characters of (he pipi (. nrt- different from 
those of the more rcculiir lunrris, and 
thev were a«-ompaiii<'d by tno men from 
Kirtley without any particular dresses. 
who sang the song of Landlord and 
Tenant. The Dninuitis personte were; 
Men, The I'ooi and his tivo sons. Pickle 
Herring, Blue Breeches. Pepper Breeches, 
Ginger Breeches, and .Tohn .\llspice: 
Homnn, Cicelv : with it tidier or master 
music man. In the play itself the hobby 
horse is not omitted: 



" We are come over the mire and mom; 
\Ve dance an hobbv horse ; 
A dragoa vou shall soe, 
And a wild worm for to flee. 
Still we are all brave jovial boya, 
And take delight in Christmas toya." 

A writer in the " Gentleman's Maga- 
zine" for May 18II, tells us that in t)i» 
North Riding of Yorkshire the Sword 
Dance is performed froBn St. Stephen'* 
Day till New Year's Day. The dancers 
usually consist of six youths dre.<<sed in 
white with ribbands, ottended by a fidler, 
a youth with the name of ' Be.ssey,' and 
also by one who personates a doctor. They 
travel from village to village. One of th« 
six youths acts the p.irt of king io a kind 
of farce which consists chiefly of singing 
and dancing, when the Bcssey interferes 
while they are making a hexagon vriiU 
their swoi'ds, and is killed. 

Mr. Fallow, in the Antiquary for May, 
1895, has a paper, which tends to confirm 
wiiat hn'* gone before, and to shew that 
the Yorkshire Sword-Dancers, a distinet 
usage from the Mummers, were still in 
vogue nt least in 1880. Attention may 
be especially drawn to the illu.itrations 
derii-ed from photographs taken from a 
group in the neighbourhood of Leeds at 
the period mentioned. 

Mr. Brand was a frequent spectator of 
thi.s dance, which in his time was per- 
formed witli few or no alterations in Nor- 
thtimbeHand and the adjoining counties : 
one difference however was observable in 
the Northern Sword Dancers, that when 
the swords were formed into a fignre, they 
laid them down upon the ground and 
danced round them. Comp. Lucas, SlnHiet 
in Niilderdalf., p. 45, and Ilobbj/ Hone 
and ilorrii Dance supr&. 

We are to conclude that, in some place* 
where the pageant was retained, the dan- 
cers ploughed up the soil before any 
house where they received no reward for 
their pains. \'ocnb. Utriusqve Juris a 
Scot. J. C. V. Arntrum. 

Sycham Lamp.— See TTill o' the 
Winp. 

Tables or 8ackg:ammon.— To 
the Romans the game was familiar under 
the name of Dvodrrim Seriptn, and there 
is a bronze mirror extant, on the back 
of which a youth and maiden are re- 
pi-esentod playing at it, she saying, 
according to a legend at her side De- 
riiirnm te, and he replying, Opfinor. It 
had been known to the Greeks (Smith's 
Dii-t. of Or. and B. Antiq. 1856, v. Lofrun- 
cull) but was probably introduced from 
Italy, where it was common in the thir- 
teenth century. Robert of Brnnne in 
1303 denounces play at chess and tables, 
first, by men generally on koly-days at the 
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tav«m, which he calls " the devrlyg 
knyfe," (it slays thee, either soul or life) : 

" Jjff t>ou euere wyj> iogeloure, 
Wyt hafadoure or wjl> lotoure, 
Hauntjft lauerne, or were to any pere 
To playe at be chts or at l>e tablere, 
Specially before \v noun 
Whan Goddys feruyle ow|> to be doun ; 
Hyt ys ajens l>c convauDdement 
And holy cherchcs olcnt." 

Secondly, by the rich slothful man at 

home: 

**jyf hyt be nat l>«n redy, hys dyner, 
Take furl* lie chelTe or fre tabler ; 
So dial he pley (yl hyt be none 
And Goddys leniyfe be al done." 

—Ilandlyng Si/iine, ed. Furnivall, ii, 
1040-7, at 4307-10. 

Barnes derives this word from the Welsh 
Back-cainmawn or the Little Kight, and 
supposes it to have been somewhat similar 
to the ancient (ixctlra. Notes on Ancient 
Britain, 1858, p. 19. As early as 1508, 
backgammon was also known as Iriih or 
the Irish game. Barclay in his free Eng- 
lish version of the Skip of Fools, says : 

" On suche chnunco nowe fortune 

throwes her dice, 
That though one knowe but the yrishe 

game 
Yet would he haue a gentleraans 

name — " 
Hazlitt's Warton, 1871, iii. 193-1. 

But Howell, in a letter to Master G. 
Stone, in 1035, says: "When you have 
learnt Bngganion, you must not forget 
Irish, which is a serious and solid game." 
Whence one might conclude the two to 
vary. 

Arden of Faversham was playing at 
tables, when he was assassinated at a 
preconcerted signal ; this niemornble 
tragedy, of which a rough representation 
occurs on the title of an edition of the 
well-known drama on the subject and on 
that of a ballad in the Roxbtirghe col- 
lection, was enacted in 1551 on St. 
Valentine's day at about 7 in the evening : 
and a full account of it may be found 
in Holinshed. The cut shews the table, 
on which the game was in course of being 
played, .iiid the draught- boird. The 
drama in question was performed before 
1592. 

Latimer, in his sixth sermon before 
fSdward VI., 1549, savs : "Ho maye go 
where he wyll for any house he shall haue 
to dwell vpon. or anv glebe lande to kepe 
hospitalitie withal, but ho must take vp 
a chamber in an alehouse, ond there sit 
And plaie at the tables all the day. A 
Jioodlye curote." 



In the Privy Purse Expenses of Henry 
VII. under 149G occurs a payment for 
what appears to be a set of counters and 
the case to hold them : " March 1. For 
tablemen and the case, 8s. 8d." Comp. 
Tick-Tack. 

Tafnes. — The practice to which Pepys 
refers in bis Diary for 1G<37, was very 
common at ono time, and till very lately 
bakers made gingerbread Welshmen, 
called taffies, on St. David's Day, which 
were mode to i'epre,seMt a man skewered: 
" In Mark Lane I do observe (it being 
St. David's Day) the picture of a man 
dressed like a Welshman, hanging by the 
neck, upon one nf the poles that stand 
out at the top of one of the merchants' 
houses in full proportion, and very hand- 
somely done, which is one of the oddest 
sights I have seen a good while." 

TWifC, ■ — The Gentleman't 3Ia(jatine 
for 1738 tells us that " in Queen Mary's 
reign. Tag was all the play : where 
the lad saves him.self by the touching of 
cold iron — by this it was intended to shew 
the severity nf the Church of Rome. In 
later times this play has been altered 
amongst children of quality, by touching 
of gold instead of iron." 

Tall*. — Mr. Bariug-Oould, in his 
"Curious Myths of the Middle Ages" 1866. 
says, "I well remember having it impressed 
upon me by a Devonshire nurse, as it little 
child, that all CorniRlinien were born with 
tails ; and it was long before I could over- 
come the prejudice thus early implanted 
in my breast against my Cornubinn neigh- 
bours." Mr. Gould reminds us, that the 
same idea .has been connected with Devon- 
shire and Kent. 

TalCi Oil of. — A cosmetic formerly 
employed in the same way as crruse. See 
a long and good occount in Nares. Gl. 
1859, in v. "The word and thing appear 
to belong to alchemy. 

Talisman. — .See Charmt. In a news- 
paper of August 20, 1903 was a case of 
a tnief who carried on his person the scale 
of a fi.sh, and who said that it was his 
talisman. 

Tamans. — Vallancey tells us that in 
Ireland conjurers are culle<l Tamans. " I 
know," says he, "a fanner's wife in the 
County of Waterfonl, that lost a parcel 
of linen. She travelled three days jour- 
ney to a taman, in the County of Tip- 
perary : he consulted his black book, and 
a.<!sured her she would recover the goods. 
The robbery was proclaimed at the chapel, 
offering a reward, and the linen was re- 
covered. It was not the money, but the 
taman that recovered it." Comp. Iriih 
Superslitioni. 

TanarroKO.— " The cavern of Tan- 
grogo," notices Mr. Williams, " was 
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formerly belieT-ed to be cnchante<l, and to 
contain hidden treasuree, guarded by a 
great dog of a supernatural species, kept 
tliere by the Three Fairy Sisters, whose 
footmarks were always to be seen in the 
mud of a small lodKnient of water within 
the mouth of the cavern." This cavern 
is in the commoto of IsdulaH in Denbigh- 
shire. Denbigh and its Lordship, 1860, 
p. 224. 

Tankard-bearer.— The carrier of 
water to h(>u!;eK in Tjondon from the several 
conduits, before other sources of supply 
existed. 

Tan«oy. — Tnnsay, says Selden, in his 
"Table Talk," was taken from the bitter 
herbs in use among the Jews at this season. 
Our nieat.s and sports, says he. much of 
them have relation to church work. Our 
tansies at Easter have reference to tho 
bitter herbs ; though at the same time 
'twas always the fashion for a man to 
have a gammon of bacon, to show himself 
to be no Jew. 

Johnson, in his edition of Gerard's 
I'Herball," fol. Lond. 1633, p. 65, speak- 
ing of tansie, says, " In the spring time 
are made witli leaves hereof newly sprung 
up, and with eggs, cakes or tansies, which 
be pleasant in taste, and goo<l for the 
storaache ; for. if any bad humours cleave 
thereunto, it doth perfectly concoct them 
and scowre tlieni downwards." In Coles' 
'' Adam in Eden," 1&57, our author speak- 
ing of the medicinal virtues of tansey, 1 
oh. ccxlix. s,ay.s, that their special pro- 

fierty was to remove the phlegm which | 
lad been enKendere<l by the cnnstant fish- < 
diet during Lent. They are so called, savs 
he, from the herb tansej-. In an old 
Christm.is carol, in the Douce Collection, 
there is this passage : 

" Soono at Easter cometh Atleluja, 
With butter, cheese, and a tansey." 
Comp. Stoot-ball. 

Tan-wre or Tan-^«^ed.— One of the 

fiery apparitions peculiar to Wales, is 
what is calle<l the Tan-we or Tan-wed. 
This appearetli, says Mr. Davis, to our 
.seeming in the lower I'egion of the air, 
straight and Bong, not jtiiteh unlike a 
glaive, niours or shoots directly an<l level, 
(as who shall sny I'll hit) but far more 
slowly than falling stars. It lighteneth 
all the air and ground where it passeth, 
lasteth three or four milen or more, for 
aught is known, becau.-ie iin man seelh the 
rising or beginning of it : iin<l when it 
falls to tho ground, it sparkletli and light- 
eth all about. These commonly announce 
the death or decease of freeholders by 
falling on their l.mds ; and you shall scarce 
bury any such with ua, says Mr. Davis, 
be he but a lord of a house and garden, 



but you shall find some one at his burial 

that hath seen this fire fall on some part 
of his lands, Sometimes these appearances 
have been .seen by the persons whose death 
they foretold : two instances of which Mr. 
Da\-is records as having happened in his 
own family. The Cainbitnn liegister, 
179<), p. 431, (but these superstitions re- 
main pretty much the same now) observes : 
" it is a very commonly-received opinion 
that within the diocese of St. David's, a 
short space before death, a light is seen 
proceeding from the house, and sometimes, 
as has been assorted, from the very bed 
where the aiek person lies, and pursues 
its way to tho clum-ti where he or she 
is to be interrcKl, preci.sely in the same 
track in which the funeral is afterwards 
to follow. This light is called Canwyll 
Corpt, or tho Corpse Candle." 

Tappie-tousle. — Of this sport 
among children Jainieson gives the follow- 
ing account : "One, taking hold of another 
by the forelock of his hair, says to him, 
' Tappie, tappie tousie, will ye be my 
manr If the other answers in the 
affirmative, the first says, 'Come to me 
then, come to me then ;' giving him a 
smart pull towards him by the lock which 
he holds in his hard. If tho one who is 
asked answers in the negative, the other 
gives him a push backward, saying, ' Gae 
fra me then, gao fra me then.' "The 
literal meanings of the terms is obvioiis. 
The person asked is calletl Tappie-tousie, 
q. dishevelled head, from tap and tousie. 
It may be observed, however, that tlie 
Suio-Qothic tap signifies a lock or tuft 
of hair. Harrfnpp, ftoecus capillorum^ 
Ihre, 6'foM. 857. 

"But the thing that principally desen'cs 
our attention is the meaning of this play. 
Like .some other childish sports, it evident- 
ly retains a singular vestige of very 
ancient manners. It indeed represents 
the mo<le in which one received another 
as bis bondman. 'The thriile kind of 
nativitie, or bondage, is qulien ane frio 
man, to the end he 
teinanoe of ane great 
randers himself to be 
court, be the haire 
gif he thereafter witlwlrawes h)mM>lfe, and 
flees away fra his nmixter. or denyes to 
him his nativitie: his maister may prove 
him to be his bond-miin, be nne assise, 
before the Justice: challengnnd him. that 
he, sic ane day, sic ane yenre. compeirid 
in his court, and there veildinl himselfe to 
him to be his slave and bond-man. .\nd 
quheu any man is adjudge<l and decerned 
to be native or bond-man to any maister; 
the maister may take him be the nose, 
and reduce him to his former slaverie.' 

"This form, of rendering one's self by 
the hair of the head, seems to have ho^ 
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a religious origin^ The heathenish rite 
of consecrating the hair, or shaving the 
liead, was early adopted among Christians, 
either as an act of pretended devotion, 
or when a person dedicated himself to 
some particular saint, or entered into any 
religious order. Hence it seems to have 
been adopted as a civil token of servitude. 
Thus those who entered into the monastic 
life, were said capillos poucrc, and per 
rapillos se tTodere. In the fifth century 
Ctovis committed himself to St. Germer 
by the hair of his head. Vita .S'. Gcrmrr, 
ap. Carpentier Gloss, v. Capilli. Those 
wno thus devoted themselves were called 
the servants of God, or of any particular 
saint. 

" This then being use<l as a symbol of 
servitude, we perceive the reason why it 
came to be viewed as so great an indignity 
to be laid hold of by the hair. He who 
did so claimed the person ns his property. 
Therefore, to seize, or to drag one by the 
hair, eomprehendere, or irahere per 
capillos, was accounted an offence equal to 
that of chnrging another with .1 fnlsehoo<l, 
and even with striking him. The offender, 
according to the Fri.sic laws, was fined 
in two shillings; according to those of 
Burgundy, also, in two; but if both hands 
were employed, in four. Lcq. Fri*. ap. 
Lindenbrog, tit. xxii, Bi'yl : Ltij. Bxtrriunil. 
tit. T. 8. 4. According to the law of 
Saxony, the fine amounted to an hundred 
and twenty shillings. Le. Sar. ibid. cap. 
i, 8. 7. Some other statutes made it 
punishable by death." Di/rnTiflr, 2-13. 

Tarans. — In Scotland, children dying 
unbaptized (called Tarans) were supposed 
to wander in wofids and solitudes, lament- 
ing their hard fate, and were said to be 
often seen. In the north of Kngland it is 
thought very unlucky to go over their 
graves. It is vulgarly called going over 
" unchristened ground." 

Tarantula.— I'epys was induced by 
"a great traveller," Mr. Temple, to believe 
that there were places where, in the hnr- 
veet-time, fiddlers attend in the field, in 
rase of any of the men being stung by 
this spider, to play their instruments by 
vray of antidote or protection. Diar]/, 
Feb. 4, 1661-2. 

Task. — In Ross-shire, it appears that 
the term Task was applied to sup- 
posed apparitions. A writer of the 
18th century, speaking of the parish of 
Applecross in that countv, says: "The 
ghosts of the dying, c.illed Tasks, are 
.said to be heard, their cry being a re- 
petition of the moans of the sick. Some 
assume the sagacity of distinguishing the 
voice of their departed friends. The corps 
follows the track led by the tasks to the 
place of interment : and the early or late 
completion of the prediction is made to 
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depend on the period of the night at which 
the task is heard." This was in 1792. 

Taunton. — The Rev. Prebendary 
Askwith stated at the Easter vestry for 
the parish of St. Mary Magdalene at 
Taunton in 1902 that the vestry had been 
regularly held at eleven o'clock in tlip 
morning of Easter Tuesday ever since the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. The meetin<t 
is also by ancient prescriptive right held 
without any notice being given. Another 
peculiarity is that there are three church- 
wardens, all of whom are elected by the 
parishioners, the vicar having no Dower 
of appointment. Prebendary Askwith 
said he was informed by his legal advifers 
that if the slightest deviation were m.ide 
in the metho<rof procedure, such as the 
giving of public notice of the meeting, 
the ancient prescriptive right might be 
lost, and the jiroceedings would have to 
be conducted in accordance with modern 
law. 

Taverns (Tabernae) and 
Ordinaries. — In an account bv 
an Italian of London in 1069 (.iii/i- 
qiinnj, 1 August, 1884) we read: 
The hou.ses which are known by the 
name of inns are for the most part most 
noble, and are all superbly furnished, .so 
that per.sons of higli quality, as well 
women ns men, do not make the smallest 
scruple of going to them. There are also 
a great quantity of "ordinaries," which 
in France would bo cnlleil bans trniffvrs, 
— that is to say, people who provide din- 
ners and suppers, — some kept by English- 
men and some by Frenchmen, where the 
first gentlemen of the Court go in the 
morning with the same frequency that the 
gentlemen of Florence go to the inns in the 
evening, to flee from subjection, and to 
enjov tibertv. 

" The difference between taverns and 
ordinaries is that people generally go to 
the first to drink — not that you cannot 
.sometimes eat in the former, or that you 
may never drink in the latter, but that 
is out of the ordinary woy. and in such 
a cise the hosts are out of their element ; 
the matter of fact is that both the one 
and the other are very dear. 

" There are an infinite number of beer 
shops, where every sort of drink in the 
country is sold ; of these I have counted 
as many as thirty-two kinds. These 
places are not very extravngont, and they 
are nearly always to he foun<I full, down- 
stairs crowde*! with the rabble, and up- 
stairs with every condition of men. from 
artisans to gentlemen. They differ in 
this point from the taverns — namely, that 
in those thev drink .Spanish wine, which 
here they call sack, wines of the Canaries, 
Malaga, and Boiirdeaux, Muscat, and 
other valuable foreign wines, whilst in tho 
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beershops there is notfuDe but ale, cock- 
ale. Butter ale, Lainbeth ale, and the like. 
"Ihere are other more common and 
cheaper "ordinaries," where they serve 
lackeys and other poor people. Thev eat 
very coarsely, however, in these places, 
and do not drink any wine. For 12 soldi 
you may have three dishes, all of which 
consist of beef, veal, mutton, or lamb, 
according to the season." 

There were, from a very remote date, 
ill all parts of London, including Kast 
Cheap and the riverside, innumerable 
houses of entertainment of all ranks or 
pretentions. We meet in a decree of 1633 
with regulations for the management of 
ordinaries, tavern-keepers, and petty 
ostryes {b'r, osteriis). \ usual tariff for 
a dinner at one of the better houses seems 
in the reign of Elizabeth and her successor 
to have been sixpence, ©tjual to three 
shillings of uur current money ; and this 
charge probably embraced some sort of 
wine. The practice of frequenting 
taverns, both on the part of individuals 
seeking their meals, or parties of friends 
dining or drinking together, and of 
ofhciais and public bodies meeting tn tran- 
s.ict business, was formerly universal alike 
in England and on the Continent. Among 
the I'nston Fjetters is a lawyer's account 
in wliicli items occur for wine consunie<l 
at the Cardinal's Hat. In the Klizabethan 
age men foregathered, not at each ntlier's 
houses, hut nt the howtelrv, where they 
met with suitable accommodation and per- 
fe<'t freedom. Shakespear saw his friends 
at London and nt Stratford in this way. 
Hazlitt's Skitkrapciir : Jlitiixdf and his 
Work, ]!K)3, p. rM. .And similarly Jonson 
and all that circle. .Abroad it wa.s, and 
to a greater extent than in Knglnnd re- 
mains, the same. Jean le Houx speaks of 
taking his wine or his cyder " a I' hostel." 
V'lur dc Vire, by Muirhead, 187.'j. And 
the present writer has dwelled in his 
Shakespear monograph also on the in- 
timate a.ssociation of the tavern with the 
theatre in old times — a legacy from the 
ancients, and a feoture of contemporary 
London life. 

Conip. TnveTn-Signt, HaRlitt's Bibl. 
Coll. v.v. AlnmhoMses. }falt\rormx, liou-- 
Innds, Taylor, &c : Wright's I/omcifiV 
3/onnrrj and Sfiilimi-nis, 18(52: Rilev's 
Memorials 1868: and Haxlitt's Olit 
Cookery Books. 1886, and Liirry Com- 
pnnirs, 1892, where many important par- 
ticulars occur. 

Pepys notes under Sept. 23, 1662: — 
" Sir O. Carteret told nie how in most 
cabaretts in France they have writ upon 
the walls in fair letters to be rea<l, ' Dieu 
te regarde,' us a good lesson to be in 
every man's mind, and have also in 
Holland their poors' box, in both which 



places, at the making all contracts and 
bargains, they give so much, which they 
call ' God's penny.' " The Diarist men- 
tions the latter circumstance under May 
18, 166U, when he was in Holland. 

Tavern Sisna. — The Checquers. 
a common sign of a public - house, was 
originally intended, I should suppose, 
for a kind of draught-boaixl, called tables, 
and showeil that there that game might 
bo plaj-od. From their colour which was ■ 

red, and the familiaritv to a lettuce, it was I 
corruptly called the tied I^ettuce, which 1 
word is frequently used by ancient writers 
to signify iin ale-house. Thus in "The 
Drunkard',"* Prospective," Ac. by Joseph 
Rii;bie, 11)50, p. 6 : 

"The Tap-house fits them for a jaile, 

The jaile to th' gibbet sends them with- 
out fnile. 

For those that through a lattice sang of 
late 

You oft find crying through an iron 
grate." 

In coiilirmation of the above hypotheeis 
1 subjoin a curious passage from Gayton : 
" Mine ho.st's policy for the drawing guests 
to his house and keeping them when he 
had them, is farre more ingenious than 
our duller ways of billiards, kettle pins, 
nixldy boards, tables, truncks, shovel 
boards, fox and gee.se^ or the like. He 
taught his bullies to drink (more Romano) 
nccortling to the number of letters on the 
errant ladies name : 

' Clodia Bex Cyathis, septem Justtna 
hibatur :' 

the pledge so followed in Dulcinea del 
Tobosi> would make a house quickly turn 
round." 

It was related to Mr. Brand " by a very 
noble per.soiiage" that the chequers re- 
presenle<l the arms of the ancient Earls 
of Warojine and Surrey, who enjoved the 
right of licensing taverns nt an eariy date. 
But the kind of design or decoration, 
which we find here, was familiar to the 
inhnbitant.s of Pompeii, and was probably 
known even in this country long before the 
onrldoui of Wiireniie and Surrey rose into 
existence, it seems to have (3erive<l its 
name from the abacus or table (so called) 
which w,is employed in the calculations 
connecte<l with the public accounts, and 
thence became the common sign of the 
money-changers (including such inn- 
keepers lis followed the vocation concur- 
rently with their own.). See a view of the 
left hand street of Pompeii (No. 0), pre- 
!>entt<d by Sir William Hamilton, (together 
with .several others, equally curious,) to 
the .Society of .Antiquaries. 

" Id London, " says Steeveus, " we have 
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«till the si^ of the Bull and Qate, 
which exhibits an odd combination of 
imaftc^- It was originally (as I learn from 
the title-page of an old play) the Bul- 
lonRne Gate, i.e. one of the Gates of Bul- 
logne : designed perhaps as a compliment 
to Henry VIH. who took that place in 
1544. The Bullogne Mouth, now the Bull 
and Mouth, had probably the same origin, 
i.r. the mouth of the harbour of Bul- 
logne." To these may be added the Bell 
and Savage, i.e. the " Belle Snuvane," 
who was once to be shown there ; the Goat 
and Boots is said to be corrupted from iSod 
EnromjHisselh us, 4c. 

" Henry VIH. having taken the town 
of Bulogne, in France, the gates of which 
he brought to Hardes, in Kent, where 
they are still remaining, the flatterers 
oi that reign highly maguified this action, 
which, Portobellii-like, became a popular 
subject for signs, and the Port or Harbour 
of Bullogne, calle<l Bullogne Mouth, was 
accorfiiugly set iip at a noted inn in Hol- 
born." — .iiitiq. Bepcrt. ed. 1807, vol. ii. 
p. 396. 

By the following pas.sage in Braith- 
waite's " Whinizie.ii," i()31, it should seem 
that signs in aio-houses Bucceede<I birch- 
poles. The author is describing a painter. 
" Hee bestowes his poncilo on an aged 
oeece of decayed canva.s in a sooty ale- 
hou.so, where Mother-Htxl-cap must be set 
out in her colours. Hero hee and his 
barmy hostes-'e draw both together, but 
not in like nature : she in ale, he in oyle : 
but her commoditie goe« better <lownp, 
which he meanes to have his full share of, 
when his worke is done. If she aspire 
to the conceito of a signe. and desire to 
have her birch-pole pulled downe, hee will 
SMTinly her with one." 

In Flecknoe's " Characters." 1Gj8, 
speaking " of your fanatick reformers," 
Tie observes, " As for the signs, they have 
pretty well begun their reformation al- 
ready, changing the sign of the salutation 
of the Angel and our Lady, into the 
f?ouldier and Citissen, and the Katherine 
Wheel into the Cat and Wheel : so as there 
only wants their making the Dragon to kill 
Ht. George, and the Devil to tweak St. 
Dunstan by the nose, to mnke the refor- 
mation compleat. Such ridiculous work 
thev make of their Reformation, and so 
Kealous are they against ail mirth and 
jollity^ as they would pluck 

too. 
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sign of the Cat and Fiddle 
but play so loud as thev might hear it." 
Ed. 1665, p. 84. There is a letter in the 
"Gentleman's Magazine" for September, 
1770, on the Original of Signs denoting 
Trades. 

Sir Thomas Browne is of opinion that 
the human faces described in alehouse 
sign'iB, in coats of arms, Ac. for the sun 



and moon, are reliques of paganism, and 
that these visages originally implied 
.\pollo and Diana. Butler asks a shrewd 
question on this head, which I do not 
remember to have seen solved : 

" Tell me but what's the nat'ral cause, 
Why on a sign no painter draws 
The full moon ever, but the half?" 

Jltutibins, p. 12, c. iii. In a tract cited 
these expressions occur : 

" Going still nearer London, I did come 
In a little space of time to Newiugton. 
Now as I past along I cast my eye on 
The signs of Cock and Pie, and Bull and 
Lion." 

" Poor Robin's Perambulation," 1078. 
Compare the " British Apollo," 1710 : 

" I'm amaz'd at the signs, 
As I puss tlirough the town : 
To see the odd mixture, 
A Magpye and Crown, 
The Whale and the Crow, 
The Razor and Hen, 
The Leg and sev'n Stars, 
The Bible and Swan, 
The Ax and the Bottle, 
The Tun and the Lute, 
The ICnglo and Child, 
The Shovel and Boot." 

In a poem, written about the same time, 
we read : 

" Without, there hangs a noble si^n, 
Where golden grapes in image shine — 
To crown the Hush, a little punch 
Gut Bncchu.i dangling of a bunch, 
Sita loftily enthron'd upon 
What's called (in ininature) a tun," 
Compleat linfnei-, 1720, pp. 36, 38. 

In Scotland a wisp of straw upon a 
pole is, or was heretofore the indication 
of an n!e house. The phrase occurs in 
Dunbar's "Testament of .\ndro Ken- 
nedy." See Larwood and Hotten's His- 
tory of Sign-BiiarJs, 1866, for fuller parti- 
culars; but an enlarged and revised 
edition is a desideratum. 

Tennis. — .^n evolution from handball 
or jru de jmume. See an interesting paper 
by Mr. Andrew Hibbert in the ,-ln<i(jiiary. 
In the Prii'!/ Parsr. Expenses of Henry 
VII. 1493-15(J5, there are several entri 
relating to tennis: — " May 13, 14D4 
a Spunyurd the tenes pleyer, £4. 

July 0. —To Hugh Denes for balls at the' 

paume play, 1/-. 
March 29, 1495. For the Kinges loi 
at the naune [paume] play, 7/8. 
July 5, 1496. To the new pleyer at 

tenes, £4, 
August 30, 1497. To Jakes Haut« 
[Jacques Haut] for the tenes playe, 
£10," 
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Our n«xt King, his ion, was fond of this 
sport, and charges appear in his privy 
expenses for tennis-coats, tennis-drawers 
and tennis-slippers. Referring to him in 
1519, the Venetian ambassador, who knew 
him intimately, says in his Report to the 
Senate, that he was extremely fond of 
tennis, at which game it is the prettiest 
thing to see him plav, his fair skin glowing 
through a shirt of tltie finest texture. His 
elder brother Arthur had also been partial 
to the same sport, and the shirt, which 
lie wore, wns made of long lawn em- 
broidered with blue silk round the collar 
and wrists. 

In James the First's Baailikon Doron, 
159S, ho recommends this sport, which he 
calls the caitrh or tennise as a suitable one 
for his son Henry, and as the latter was at 
this time only about six years of age, 
it is easy to understand what ho meann 
by advising him to use it an<l other field 
sports moderately, "not making a croft 
of them." 

His son Charles, when Prince, is said 
to have been addicted to the same amuse- 
ment, as well as to bowls (as elsewhere 
mentionetl), and to have occasionally 
played for a watch of Edward E.ist'a make, 
popularly known as an Edicardiia East. 
Hazlitt's Livery Compnnics, 189*2, p. 425. 

Pepys mentions a visit to the tennis- 
court in September, 16C7, to see a match 
between Prince Rupert and one Captain 
Cooke again.ft Bab May and the elder 
Chichley, where the King was and Court ; 
and "it seems," says he. "they are the 
best players at tennis in the nation." 

In the Patterne of PainfuU Adventures 
by Lawrence Twync (1.070). King Altis- 
trates of Pontapolis is represented play- 
ing at tennis, and Prinre .VpoUonius is 
said to serve him skilfnllv with the 
ball. In 1620, Middleton published his 
Courtly Masque; the Device called the 
World tost at Tennis. 

Day, in the Parliament of Beet, 1641, 
character 7, has the following passage : 

Par. Suppose all kingdomos in the world 

were bals. 
And thou stood'st with a racket 'twixt 

foure walls. 
To tosse ad plaeitum: how wouldst thou 

play? 
Acol. Why, as with bals, bandy 'em all 

away : 
They gone, play twice as many of the 

score. 

In Howlet's School of Beereation, 1684, 
occurs a copy of verses entitled " The 
Tennis Court." 

The game of hand-tennis, or fives, was a 
favourite recreation of Hazlitt the essayist 
and critic ; and he has left an entertain- 



ing paper upon it, and upon the great 
expert of that day, Cavanagh. 

In the 18th century, Copenhagen House, 
Islington, was a famous resort of fives- 
players, while it was kept by Mr. and Mrs. 
Tomes. Mrs. Tomes claimed to have made 
the first fives-ball ever thrown up against 
Copenhagen House; this was in 1779. It 
was a sport, with which the landlady, u 
Shropshire woman, had been familiar in 
her own countv. Clubs and Club Life in 
London, by J. Timbs, 1872. p. 462. 

An Italian resident in London in 16C9 
(Antiquary, August, 1884), says: — Before 
the fire there were six different tennis 
courts, all built in the French fashion. 
Now there are only four, two having been 
burnt. The finest is that belonging to the 
king, just opposite the palace, with whioli 
there is communication by a gallery over 
an arch. The king has a bedroom there 
to change his clothes in, the window of 
which, guarded by an iron grating, looksJ 
upon the game. They generally play ther»^ 
three times a week, in the morning, in 
vests suited to the purpose. 

In James Street, Haymarket, there 
existed till IBCtG the ancient Tenuis Court, 
which is mentioned by writers of the 
period of the Restoration, and which had 
an inscription on the side looking to th& 
street, commemorative of its origin and 
antiquity. 

Lawn-tennis has become a fashionable 
and popular variety, in which n court, 
chalked out on a plot of turf. 78 feet by 
I 36 feet, with inner courts, alleys, and a 
I net, does duty for the original one with its 
I four enclcsing walls, where rackets, fives, 
I and handball were formerly played. 
) Comp. Troru. 

We hear casually of this pastime an 
being in vogue in France in 1316, in which 
year Louis X., having pl.iye<l at it in ther 
Bois de Vincennes, caught a chill, which 
is auppo.sed to have been the cause of his 
death. According to a received tradition, 
on which a ballad was founded, the in- 
vasion of France by Henry V. of England 
was provoked by the transmission of a load 
of tennis-balls in lieu of the tribute de- 
manded. 

In 1572 Charles IX. of France divided 
his time during the massacre of Kt. 
Bartholomew between playing at tennis 
and firing from the palace windows at the 
Uuguenotfi. 

There is an incidental allusion to the 
game, as played in France in the 16th and 
17th centuries in one of the Vaux dr Virr 
of Jean le Houx, where he is describing 
a drinking bout under the similitude of a 
set nt tennis ; and it seems that in the time 
of liO Houx, who die<i in 161*), fifteen 
and a bisque amounted to a sort of double- 
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odds. Vavx de Vire, edit. Muirhead, pp. 

Ix. and 189. 

Id Italy it was equally in vogue in the 
fifteenth century. We learn that Ludovico 
I! Moro, Duke of Milan, was passionately 
addicted to it, and during his la.st days 
in confinement at Loches in Touraine he 
beguiled liis time, when his treatment had 
been made less riEorousi, between tennis 
and cards. Hazlitt's W-nefian Ilcpublic, 
1900, ii, 138. 

Ten-PoundlnK. -- Porby has an 
account of a Suffolk custom: " A custom 
exists among harvest-men in Suffolk, 
which is called Ton-pnunding. In mott 
reaps there is a set of rules agreed upon 
among.st the reapers before han-est, by 
which they are to be governed during its 
continuance. The object of the.se rules is 
usually to prevent or punish loss of time 
by laziness, drunkeniress, Ac. ; and to cor- 
rect swearing, lying, or (|uarrelling 
amongst themselves; or any other kiml of 
misbehaviour which might slnckcu the 
exertions, or break the liarniony of the 
reap. One of the modes nf puuishnicnt 
directed by tlH^so rules, is cnllcu ten-pound- 
ing, and it is executed in the following 
manner: Upon a breach of any of the 
rules, a sort of drum-head court-nmrtial 
is held upon the delinquent ; and if he 
is found guilty is instantly seizetl, an<i 
thrown down flat on his back. Some of 
the party keep his head down, and confine 
hia arms; whilst others turn up his legs 
in the air, so as to exhibit his posteriors. 
The person who is to inflict the punish- 
ment then takes a shoe, and with the 
heel of it fstuddcl as it usually is with 
hob-nails) gives him the prescribed number 
of blow.s npcin his bn-ech. according to the 
sentence. The rest of the party sit by, with 
their hats off, to see that the executioner 
does his duty ; and if he fails in this, he 
undergoes the same punishment. It some- 
times hapnens. that, from the prevailing 
use of highlovvs, a shoe is not to be found 
among the company. In this ca.se, the 
hardest and heaviest hand of the reap is 
selected for the instrument of correction. 
and, when it is laid on with hearty goorl 
will, it is not inferior to the shoo. The 
origin of the term ten-pounding is not 
known; but it has nothing to do with 
the number of blows inflicted." 
intiha. 1830, 
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Tenterden, Kent,— There 
custom at Tenterden, in Kent, a borough- 
town, of which I scarcely know the origin, 
but which, I understand, is ob.served every 
Sunday. Two men, one currying a gold 
mace, the other a silver one, and both 
quaintly attired in the old style, precede 
the Mayor of Tenterden into church, escort 
his worship to his pew, and at the con- 
clusion of the service, repeat the ceremony 
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by conducting him back to his carriage. 
It maj- not be improper to add, that in 
the parish of St. Stephen, Hackington, 
in the same county, it was formerly usual 
for every person to pay twopence to the 
minister as un offering at the Communion, 
and a penny towards the purchase of wine 
for the Sacrament. 

Tenth Wave, &c. — See Numbers. 

Terrae Fllius.— The Oxonian coun- 
terpart of the Cambridge Prevaricator, 
q.v. 

Tharf Cake.— This term is in Lang- 
land's riers I'loiiftliiitun (about 1350). 
whore it appears to be used for unleavened 
bread. A correspondent of Notes and 
Queries, writes : — It does not appear, 
however, to be generally known that the 
expression is still in uso in the Northern 
Counties, where it has probably main- 
tained its ground from the time of the 
Danish Coui|uest. An old friend, who was 
born and bred in Northumberland, to 
which county her family belongs, informs 
me that it has been a familiar thing to her 
all her life. " In Northumberland," she 
writes, " it is, or was, customary to use 
only home-baked bread, raise<l with j-cist 
and made in large loaves, which required 
several hours to bake. But if the family 
were in more immediate want of bread, 
a piece of dough wa.i taken and made 
into a cake, and baked quickly on a gridle 
or in an oven, and this was the Theorf, 
or, as we pronounced it, Tharf, cake. I do 
not know if the word was in general u.se, 
but ray mother, who used very old words 
at times, always pronounced it so." 

I have been struck by the difference of 
practice above noticed between the north 
and south sides of the border, bread being 
invariably supplied by professional bakers 
on the Scotch side, whilst English families 
as generally bake at home. So much 
was this the ease that, living far from 
a town, and wishing to make our house- 
hold bread at home, we some years ago 
engaged the services of a Northumbrian 
girl, as being familiar with the custom. 

Theophany. — 1/Eatrange, in his 
" Alliance of Divine Oflices," p. 136, says : 
" The celebration of Christmas is as old 
as the tiinoof Gregory Nar-ianzen, and his 
great Intimate St. Basil, having each an 
excellent liomilv upon it; the latter of 
whom says : ' ^'e name this festival the 
Theophany.' " 

Thingr DonOi A. — A social game of 
the Elizabethan time, somewhat similar to 
the more modern Conscquencei. See 
Nares, ed. 1859 in v. and the Notes to 
Jonson's Cynthia's Kevels. 

Thirteen. — See A'umfccr*. 

Thomas's Day, St.— See Oooding. 
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Thrawf.— Th« ScoU thought formerly, 
and may do so still, that to die with 
what they call a thraw, that is, in 
pain and contortion, was an indication of 
having lived an ill life. I<eyden, writing 
in 1801, observes : " To die with a thraw 
ia reckoned an obvious indication of a bad 
oonacience. When a person was secretly 
murdered, it was formerly believed that 
if the corpse were watched with certain 
myaterious ceremonies, the death-thraws 
would be reversed on its visage, and it 
would denounce the perpetrators and cir- 
cumstances of the murder. The following 
verse occurs in a ballad, of which I have 
heard some fragments. A lady is niur- 
dered by her lover: her seven brothers 
watch the corpse ; it proceeds : 

' Twas at the middle o' the night, 
The cock began to craw : 
And at the middle o' the night, 
The corpse began to thraw.' " 

Olotsanj to the Complaint of Scotland, 
1801, p. 188. 
Thread-my-Needle.— This was a 

children's game. .V certain number stood 

in a row with joined hands, and ran 

^between each other, without letting go 

1K^ their hold. Poor Hobin has it in his 

/ Almanac for 1738 : " The summer quarter 

follows spring as cloM as girls do one 

another, nhon playing at thread-my- 

needle, they tread upon each other's 

heels.'* See Ealliwell in v. 

Three Kingrs of Cologne-— Of 
these Magi or sages (vulgnrly called the 
three King.-; of Cologne!, the first named 
Melchior, an aged man with a long beard, 
offered gold: the second, Jasper, a beard- 
less youth, offered frankincense : the third, 
Balthasar, a black or ninor. with a large 
spreading beard, offered myrrh : accoid- 
ing to this di.stich : 

"Trcs Rcges Regi Regum tria dona 

forobant; 
Myrrham Homini, L'ncto Aurum, Thura 

dedcro Deo." 

Feita Angio-Iiomana, p. 7. 

The dedication of '* The Bee-hive of the 
RomJsh Church," compiled, rather than 
translated, by George Gilpin the elder, 
1579, concludes thus: "Datura in our 
Musfpo the 5 of January, being the even 
of the three Kings of Collen, at which 
time all good Cufhnliks make merry and 
■crie, ' The King drinkes.' In anno 1569. 
Isaac Rabbolence, of Loven." Selden, in 
liis "Table Talk," p. 20, says, "Our 
•chusing kings and queens on Twelfth- 
Night has reference to the three Kings; 
(but is not this, after all, a little doubt- 
iul?)" 

The " lyf of the three Kynges of 



Coluyn " was one of the early books 
printed at Westminster by Wynkyn de 
Worde, jind in Fleet street in loll, 1526, 
and 1530. Hnzlilt's Handbook, 1867, p. 
116. In the Chester Mysteries, the play 
of the "Throe Kings " was allotted to the 
Corporation of Vintners. Comp. King- 
Ga me . 

The following " Charm, or Protection," 
was " found in a linen purse of Jackson. 
the murderer and smuggler, who died (a 
Roman Catholic) in Chiche.ster Goal, Feb. 
1749. Ho was struck with such horror 
on being mea.iured for his irons, that he 
soon after expired. 

"Ye three holy Kings, 

Caspar, Melchior, Balthasar, 

Pray for us now and the hour of death. 

' ' The.se papers have touch'd the three 
heads of the holy Kings at Cologne. They 
are to preserve trnveVlers from accidents 
nn the road, head-acha, falling sickness, 
fevers, witchcraft, all kinds of mischief, 
and sudden death." — Gent. Mag. for Feb. 
1749. 

Thrift-Box.— Comp. Barbers. Douoe 
had a curious Dutch meKzotinto, repre- 
senting " June," engraved by J. Cole of 
-Amsterdam, from a design by C. Dasart. 
There was a young figure (I think a boy 
drosse<i in girl's clnath.s) with a garland 
of tlowersf about her head; two rows, 
seemingly of beads, hjing round her neck. 
and so loosely as to come round a kind of 
box, which she held with both hands, per- 
haps to solicit money. She had long hair 
flowing down her back and over her 
shoulders. A woman was represented 
bawling near her, holding in her right 
hand n bough of some plant or tree, 
pointing out the girl to the notice of the 
spectators with her left. She had a thrift- 
box hung before her. Another woman 
hekl the girl's train with her right hand, 
and laid her left on her shoulder. She too 
apneiired to Up bawling. The girl herself 
lonkwi mo*Ii<stly down to the ground. 
Something like pieces nf money hung in 
loose festoons on her petticoat. 

Thumb. — Among the Close Rolls of 
King John, is a letter, dated 14 May, 1208, 
to the Justiciary of Ireland, respecting the 
promise*] surrender to the Earl of Pem- 
broke of the Castl© of Dunmas, in which 
is inoiitione<l a recognized usage of taking 
a person by the thumb or arm in token of 
agreement. Exctrpta Uistoriea, 1833, p. 
401. 

In "Orpheus Cale<loniu8," 1733, is in- 
«!erte<l a song with the title. " There's my 
Thumb," and the lost stansa runs: 

"Dearest maid, nay, do not fly mc, 
I/Ot your pride no more denv me: 
Never doubt your faithful Willie: 
There's my thumb, I'll ne'er beguile ye." 
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Scott has borrowed this idea of substitu- 
ting tilt? thumb for llie fingers, where Rob 
Roy addresses exactly the same words to 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie. 

It may be permissible to draw at- 
tention to the apparent existence of a 
similar custom obscr%'ed amoni; the 
Romans, whn<* very word piilticinr seems 
to be derived from I'ollrx in its substantive 
meaning. 

The practice of placing the wedding-ring 
im the bride's thtiinb in nioiitioned ana 
reprehended by Bntler; 

" Others were for nbdiishiiig 
That Tool of Matrimony, n ring. 
With which th' (insiinctiti'd bridegroom 
Is married only to n thniiib." 

" Hudibras," 1678, Part iii. o. 2, ed. 1694, 
p. 100. 

In reference to the ring formerly worn 
by women ns on embtt'ni of widiiivhood on 
the thumb, the following passugc from the 
"Spectator" may be worth giving: "It 
is common enough among ordinary people, 
for a stale virgin to !*t up a )>tnip in a 

f)lace, where she is not knowiv ; where the 
nrge thumb ring, supposed to be )^iven her 
by her husband, rjuuUly reccniimcnds her 
to some wealthy neighbour, who takes a 
liking to the jolly widow, that would have 
orerlooked the venerable spinster." 

The ceremony long adhered to by the 
scholars in Queen's College at Oxfoitl. 
who waited upon the fellows placing their 
thumbs upon the table; which, as I have 
been informed, still continues in some 
parts of Germany, whilst the superior 
drinks the health of the inferior, arose 
from an ancient distrust of good faith on 
the part of dependents, "rhe suspicion 
that men formerly had of attempts upon 
their lives on such occasions is well known, 
from the common account with regard 
to the origin of pledging. 

Tom Brown, in his Lrttrrn (rnm thr 
Dead to fhe Lirintj, ii, 178, mentions a 
parson, who had forgotten even to drink 
over his right thumb. The " British 
Apollo," 1708, says: — 

" When mortals, with wine, 

Mnko their faces to shine, 
'Tis to look like Apolto in luster: 

And, circniattiry. 

To follow liii glory. 
Which over the left thumb thev must, 

Sir." 

In "The Winchester Wedding." is another 
allusion : 

"Then Phillip began her health. 

And turn'd a bccT-gla.ss on his 
thumb ; 
But Jenkins was reckon'd for drinking 
The best in Christendom." 

On the passage in "Macbeth (act. ii. 
sc.l):' 



" By the pricking of my thumbes 
Something wicked this way comes." 

Stcevens obsen-es, " It is a very ancient 
superstition that all sudden pains of the 
boay, and other sensations which could not 
naturally be accounted for, were presages 
of somewhat that was shortly to happen. 
Hence Mr. Upton has explained a passage- 
in the ' Miles Gioriosus ' of Plautus : 
" Tinieo quod rerum gesserim hie, ito. 
dorsus totua prurit." 

Among the French, formerly, to bite- 
the thumb-nail and to draw the nail from 
betwixt the teeth scornfully was reKarde<L 
as a serious insult and mode of contempt. 
Rules of rirUitu, 1685, n. 44. Winstanley 
says: "The Italians, when they intend to. 
scoff or disgrace one, use to put their 
thumb between two of their fingers, and 
say ' Ecco, la fico," which is counted n 
disgrace answerable to our Kngli.^h custom 
of making horns to the man whom we 
suspect to be a cuckold." Corap. 
Ciickoltlom. 

Thumb-rlnsr* — A plain gold ring 
formerly worn by aldermen and others on 
the tbuiiib. Comp. Bimjs. 

Thunder and LlKhtninar.— See 
Wenther . 

Ticklo-me-qulckly. — A game 
mentioned in Taylor the Water-Poet's 
Hotfo, 16:2. 

TiCk-Tack.— This may probably be 
the same as fric-frac, the game, at which 
Machinvelli describes himself about 1513, 
in a letter to a friend, as playing with 
some common men during his temporary 
retirement from public life. 

This game at tables is the same as the 
later trick-snack, says Mr. H. B. Wheat- 
ley. "Diet, of Reduplicated Words," p. 
8/. His first quotation is from Bullein^a 
"Dialogue," 1573: "In this lande I did 
see an ape plaie at ticke-tacke, and after 
at Irishe on th© tables, with one of that 
lande." The game is also mentioned (with 
others) in " Tli© English Courtier and the 
Countrey Gentleman," 1586: "In fowie 
weather, we send for some honest neigh- 
bours, if happely wee bee without wiues, 
alone at home fas seldome we are) and 
with them ne play at dice, and cardes, 
sorting our F.elues accordinge to the num- 
ber of players, and their skill, some in 
ticktacke, some lurche, some to Irish 
game, or dublets." Shakespear has a 
game of tick-tack in "Measure for Mea- 
sure," act. 1. Bc. iii. 

In Hall's " Horse Vacivie," 1646. are 
the following observations on the game of 
tick-tack. " Tick-tack seta a man's in- 
tentions on their guard. Errors in this and 
war can be but once amended." For trick- 
track, Mr. Wheatley (•• Diet." p. 93> 
quotes Rbadwell's "True Widow." 1679, 
Urquhart's "Rabelais," p. 74 (ed. 1760), 
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and " Memoirs of P. H. Bruce," p. 66. 

But nee HalHwell, v. Tick-Tack. 
TId, Mid, Miaora.— See Carlingi. 
Tlndle or Tinley. — In the " Gentle- 
man's Magazine," for Novrember \l%i, it 
is stated that " at the village of Findern, 
in Derbyshire, the boys and girls go every 
year in the evening of the 2ud of Novem- 
oer (All Souls' Day) to the adjoining 
fomuioii, and light up n number of small 
fires iiuiongst the furs^ growing there, 
And call them by the name of Tiiidles. 
Upon enquiring into the origin of this 
-custom amongst the inhabitants of the 
place, they supposed it to be a relique of 
popery, and that the professed design of 
it, when first instituted, was to light 
souls out of purgatory. But, us the com- 
mons have been enclosed there very lately, 
that has most probably put an end to the 
custom, for want of the wonted materials." 

The c:eremony of bearing blazing straw 
round people's grounds on All Souls' Eve, 
which was formerly usual in certain parts 
of this country among the Roman Catho- 
lics, and was called a Tinley, is referred 
to the same cause by a writer in the 
Magazine for 1788. 

Tipcats — One of the four charges 
which Bunyan brought again<!t himself 
was that in his youth he was addicted to 
playing at tip-cat. " In the middle of a 
game at tip cat he paused," one of his 
biographei's informs us, " and stood star- 
ing wildly upwards vvitli his stick in his 
hand." He had heard a supernatural 
warning voice. 

Thi.'! is cimimonly called Cat. 

Tithe-Ale. — " About eighteen miles 
south of Grantham we pa.ss by a noble 
seat, and ;oo Boston at a distance. Hero 
we came tu a parish, of which the parson 
hath tithe ale." Evelyn's Diary, August 
■20, 1(354. 

Toadstone. — Pennant, speaking of 
the toad, with the Roman fables con- 
cerning it, adds: "In after-times super- 
«tition gave it preternatural powers, and 
made it a principal ingredient in the 
incantations of nocturnal hags : 

' Toad that under the cold stone 
Days and nights has thirty-one 
Swelter'd venom sleeping got. 
Boil thou first ith' charmed pot.' 

"We know by the poet that this was 
intended for a design of the first con- 
■sideration, that of raising and bringing 
before the eyes of Macbeth a hateful 
«ight of the prosperity of Banquo's line. 
This shews the mighty powers attributed 
to this animal by the dealers in the magic 
art But the powers our poet endues it 
with are far superior to those that Gesner 
■ascribes to it. Shakespear's witches used 



Gesner's only to 



it to disturb the dead: 
still the living." 

In the s.-ime volume, speaking of the 
wolf fish teeth, Pennant observes : " These 
and other grinding teeth are often 
found f()ssil, and in that state callecl 
Bufonites, or Toad stones : they were for- 
merly much esteemed for their imaginary 
virtues, and were set in gold, and worn 
as rings." 

" Wo may add here," he continues, 
" another superstition in respect to the 
toad. It was believed by some old writers 
to have a stone in it* head, fraught with 
great virtueSj medical and magical. It 
was di&tingiiishe<I by the name of the 
reptile, and called the Toad Stone, 
Hiifonites, Crepandine, Krottenstein ; but 
all its fanciecl powers vanished on the 
<liscov©ry of its being nothing but the 
fossile tooth of the sen-wolf, or some other 
flat-toothed fish, not iinfre(|ueut in our 
i.sland, as well as several other countries." 
Zonlogtf. 1776, iii, 15. 

Dr. Bell pointed out that in Kenton's 
f^crtaine Srerefr Wonders of Nature," 
1569, there is this passage: "There is 
found in the heades of old and great toades 
i» stone, which they call borax, or stolon : 
it is ludst commonly found in the head of 
a heo toade. of power to repulse poisons, 
and that it is a soveraigno medicine for 
the stone." ^^hnkispnir's Puck, ii, 39. 
To this toadstoiio Shakespear alludes in 
the following beautiful simile : 

"Sweet are the uses of adversity. 
Which, like the toad, ugly and veno- 
mous, 
Wears yet a precious Jewel in its head." 

Steevcns in his note upon this place 
says, that Lupton, in his first book of 
•' Notable Things," 1579, bears testimony 
to the virtues of the toa<l stone called 
Ci;ipninlin;i. In lii.s s*>ventli book he in- 
structs how to procure it, luid afterwards 
tells u.s: "You shall knowe whether the 
Tode -Stone be the ryght and perfect stone 
or not. Hiilde the stone before a tode, 
so that ho may .see it ; and. if it be a right 
and true stone, the Ujde will lenpe towarde 
it, and make as though he would snatch 
it. He envieth so much that man should 
have that stone." 

The toad is made to bear a part in the 
traditional narrative of the death of King 
John at Swincstcad Abbey, In the St. 
Albans C'hrnuiolp, first pnnte<l there iii 
1493, a monk declares that he will give 
the King such a drink, that all England 
should be glad thereof; and the same 
'""j T^"* '"'*' " H»"Jen. and found a 
toad, which he nut into a cup, and pricked 
it in many places, so that the venom 
came forth, and then he filled the vessel 
with good ale, of which lie drank, and 
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tutnded it to the King, who did likewise, 
nnd both died soon aft«r. A modern 
naturalist appears to think that this crea- 
ture really secretes a fluid, which it is 
ahle to discharge in self-defence. Figuier, 
]lti>tile.i and hirdi (18C9), p. 30. 

Mr. Brand cited Gesner to shew that 
witches were supposed to be able to deprive 
moil of the faculty of generation by means 
uf toads. 

Toasti — A drinking phrnse. Comp. 
Umlths and PUdginu. In FulweH's "Like 
will to like, quotli the Deuill to the 
Collier," IMS," is a song beginning 

" Troll the bole, and drink to me, and 

troll the bole again-a, 
And put a browne tost in the pot, for 

Philip Flemmings bruin-a." 

The word occurs in Wither: 

" Will he will drinke, yet but a draught 

at most 
That mu.st be spiced with a nut-browne 

tost." 

Abuses Stript and Whipt, 1613, p. 174. 
In drinking toasts, the ladies hare a 
modest cii<>tom of excusing them.selres, 
thus elegantly described by Goldsmith in 
his "Deserted Village;" 

" Nor the coy maid, half willing to be 

rrest, 
kiss the cup to pass it to the rest," 

From these passages it should seem that 
the saying "Who gives a toast?" is 
.synuiiyiitiius with " Whose turn is it to 
take up this cup ond propose a health?" 
It was the practice to put toast into ale 
with nutmeg and sugar. This appears 
from " Wine, Beere, Ale, and Tobacco, 
contending for superiority," 1630, of 
which a later edition has a frontispiece, 
representing three women and a man play- 
ing with three dice. 

Our custom of toasting, or drinking 
healths, Prynne, in his " Healthee Sick- 
nesse," inveighs against in language most 
strongly tinctured with enthusia.stic fury, 
This extraordinary man concludes lus 
" Address to the Chri.«itian Reader "thus : 
" The unfained well-wisher of thy spiritual 
and corporal, though the oppugner of thy 
pocular and pot-emptying health, William 
Pr>'nne." In the " Cheimonopegnion, or 
a Winter Song," by Raphael Thorius, the 
following passages occur : 

" Cast wood upon the fire, thy loyns 

gird round 
With warmer clothes, and let the tests 

abound 
In close array, embattei'd on the 

hearth." 
So again : 

" An<l tell their hard adventures by the 

fire, 



While their friends hear, and hear, and 

more desire. 
And all the time the crackling chestnuts 

roast, 
And each man hath hia cup, and each 

his toast." 

When the lady in " Hudibras " is en- 
deavouring to pursuade her lover to whip 
himself for her sake, she uses the following 
words, which intimate a different origin 
for the custom of toasting : 

It is ail easier way to make 
Ixtve by, than that which many take. 
Who would not rather suffer whipping. 
Than swallow toasts of bits of ribbin?" 

" 'Twos usual then the banquet to pro- 

long, 
By musick's charm, and some delightful 

song : 
Where every youth in pleasing accents 

st rove 
To tell the stratagems and cares of love. 
How some successful were, how others 

crost : 
Then to the sparkling glass would give 

his toast : 
Whose bloom did most in hia opinion 

shine. 
To r^ish both the musick and the wine." 
King's Art of Cookery. 

^ Hearno tells me that his friend Mr. 
King of Hertfordshire, though a godson 
of George I., used to drink to Betty of 
Henrff, whom Hearne understood or sus- 
pecte<l to be James the Thiid's queen, or, 
as other's might put it, the consort of the 
Pretender. Vitiii/. 17i!4, ed. 18«9, ii, 209. 
The Jauobite traditions had one curious 
survival, which is believed to be not even 
yet discanled. At dinners to royal per- 
sonages in Great Britain finger-glasses are 
advi-sedly omitted, because tne secret 
friends of the Stuarts used to posa their 
wine-glasses over them allusively to the 
exiles across the water. 

Pennant mentions that the master of the 
household was from ancient times toasted 
in water as " the Top Beam of the Great 
Hall." At the Scotish complimentary 
dinners they usually drink the healths, 
one foot on the chair and one on tbo 
table. Comp. Healths. 

In the " Tatler," No. 24 is an account 
of the origin of the word toast, in its 
present sense, stating that it hod its rise 
from an accident at Bath in the reign 
of Charles II. : "It happened thot on a 
publick day a celebrated beauty of those 
times was in the Cross Bath, and one of 
the crowd of her admirers took a gloss of 
water in which the fair one stood, and 
drank her health to the company. There 
was in the place a gay fellow, half fuddled, 
who offered to jump in, and swore, though 
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he liked not the litiuor, he would have the 
toast. He was opposed in his resolution ; 
yet this whim gave foundation to the 
present honunr which is done to the lady 
we mention in our liquor, who has ever 
since been called a toast. 

Tobacco. — A foreiKn weed, which 
has made so many Englishmen, especially 
• if the common sort, become its votaries, 
i>iust not be omitted in our catalogue 
of popular antiquities. It is said to have 
been first brought into England by Cap- 
loin (afterwards Sir lUcbnrd) Grinvil and 
Sir Francis Drake about the year 1586. 

James I. who was a great opponent of 
the devil, ami eren wrote a book on De- 
monology, made a formidable attack also 
upon this "Invention of Satan," in "A 
Counterblaste to Tobacco," IGOt. His 
majesty in the course of his work informs 
us, " that some of the gentry of the land 
bestowed (at that time) three, some four 
hundred pounds a yeere upon this precious 
stink 1" An incredible sum, especially 
when we consider the value of money in 
Jiis time. They could not surely have been 
sterling, but Scotish pounds. 

He concludes this bitter blast of his, 
his sulphureous invective against this 
transmarine weed, with the following 
peroration i " Have you not reason then 
to be ashamed and to forbear this filthy 
novelty, so basely gruunde<l, so foolishly 
reeeived, and so grossly mistaken in the 
right u.se thereof I In your abuse thereof 
sinning against God, harming yourselve.") 
both in persons and goods, and taking 
also thereby (look to it ye that take 
snuff in profusion !) the marks and 
notes of vanity upon you ; by the custom 
thereof making yourselves to be wondered 
at by all foreign civil nations, and by all 
strangers that come among you, to be 
scorned and contemne<l : a custom loath- | 
some to the eye, hateful to the nose, harm- 
ful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, 
and in the black stinking fume thereof, 
nearest resembling the horrible Stygian 
smoke of the pit that is bottomless." 

If even this small specimen of our 
Ioarne<l monarch's oratory, which seems 
well adapted to the underMnndings of old 
women, does not prevail upon them all to 
break in pieces their tobacco-pipes and 
forego smoking, it will perhaps be im- 
possible to soy what can. The subject, as 
his majesty well obser\'es, is smoke, and no 
doubt many of his readers will think the 
arguments of our royal author no more 
than the fumes of an idle brain, and it 
may be added, too, of an empty head. 
The King " profes.sed that were ho to in- 
TJte the devil to a dinner, he should have 
those three dishes: 1. a pis: 2. a poll of 
ling and mustard ; and 3. a pipe of tobacco 
for digesture." Apothegms, 1658, p. 4. 



An ironical encomium on, and serioil* 

invective against tobacco occurs in 
Burton: "Tobacco, divine, rare, super- 
excellent tobacco, which goes farre beyond 
all their panaceas, potable gold, and 
philosophers' stones, a sovereign remedy 
to all diseases. A good vomit, I confesse, 
a vertuous herbe, if it be well qualified, 
opportunely taken, and medicinally used, 
but as it is commonly used by most men, 
which take it as tinkers do ale, 'tis a. 
plague, a mi.schicfe, a violent purger of 
goods, lands, health, helli.sh devilish and 
damnd tobacco, the ruine and overthrow 
of body and soule." .i. of .1/. 1621. p. 
452. 

An account of a Buckinghamshire par- 
son (the Rev. \V. Breedon, minister at j 
Thornton) who abandoned himself to the I 
use of tobacco, may be found in Lilly's ' 
" History of bis Life and Times." 

Several of our early writers and al.so of 
our Inter (Charles Lamb included) havo 
<levoted themselves to the praise of the" 
Indian weed : 

.4 Tobacconist. 
" All dainty meats I do defie, 
Wfiich feed men fat as swine : 
He is a frugal man indeed 
That on a leaf can dine. 
He needs no napkin for hia hands 
His fingers ends to wipe. 
That keep his kitchen in a box, 
And roast meat in a pipe." 

Wilts Recreation*. 

" Hail, Indian plant, to antient times I 
unknown, 1 

A modern truly thou, of all our own ; 

If through the tube tliy vertues be con- 
vey 'd 

The old man's solace, and the student's 

aid ! J 

Thou dear concomitant of nappy ale. 

Thou sweet prolonger of a harmless tale ; 

Or if, when pulveriz'd in smart rappee, 

Thou'lt reach Sir Fopling's brain, if 
brain there be ; 

He shines in dedications, poems, plays. 

Soars in pindaricks, and asserts the 
bays ; 

Thus dost thou every taste and genius 
hit, 

In smoak, thou'rt wisdom ; and in snuff 
thoii'rt wit." 

The London iledley, 1731. p. 8. 

"Little tube of mighty pow'r. 
Charmer of an idle hour. 
Object of my warm desire. 
Lip of wax and eye of tire: 
And thy snowy taper waist. 
With my finger gently brac'd ; 
And thy pretty swelling crest. 
With my little stopper prest, 4c. 

Hawkins Brou-tke. 
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is parallel with " / am the King of tht 
Castle," Ac. 

Tooth-ache. — Some cliarins for cur- 
iiij? the Uxithnche are printed in the first 
volume of IleVtquiie .liifiqxie. 1841. 

Top. — The foIlowinK mention of whip- 
ping the top occurs in Persius's third 
satire : 

" Neu quia callidior buxum torquer* 
flagello." 
Thus also in Virgil's seventh jEneid : 
" As .vnung striplings whip the top for 

sport, 
On the smooth pavement of on empty 

court : 
The wooden engine whirls and flica 

about, 
Admir'd with clamours of the beardless 

rout. 
They lash aloud, each other they pro- 
voke. 
And lend their little souls at ev'ry 
stroke." 

Dionysius Cato recommends (he top as a harm- 
less amusement in conlrasl to dice-play, in which 
thiTc was hazard and speculation. " Ttocki 
ludc," he Mys, "aleas fuge," which ihe " Liiytel 
Caion" in the Vernon MS. al>. 1375. *-°-> 
iriinstntcs " Take a lot<rt, ^if l>ou wold pleje, oi il 
nol as t«e htsatdrye " (leaf 310, col. 1 ) 

In a mutilated and fragmentary win- 
dow nt Thornhill Church, near Deivs- 
bury, is a representation of a female hold- 
ing a child on each arm, while two others 
are playing at her feet. One of them has 
a top spinning on the ground and 1 think 
a whip raised in his right hand. The glass 
is of the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and is supposed t-o represent the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, our 
Saviour, and his foster brother St. James. 

In Sir Thomas More's " Warkes," 
1557, are some allegorical verses on the 
ages of man, in which childhood is re- 

E resented as a boy whipping a top. The 
oy is mode to say : 

" A toppe can I set, and dryue in its 
kynde." 
Playing with tops is found among the 
illuminations of Mr. Ive's Missal. Under 
the rules drawn up for Harrow .School in 
].'590 by John Lyon the founder, the amuse- 
ments were limited to driving a top, 
tossing a hand-ball, running, and shoot- 
ing. Sir H. Ellis, Jlistori/ ofSt. Leonard, 
Hhoreditch, 1798, p. 109. Comp. Prarie. 

It is curious that on the title page of 
"Times WhirligiK," by Humphrey Willis, 
1647, is a woodcut, illustrating the title, 
of a committee-man balancing himself on 
a top. 

Poor Robin, in his Almanack for 1677, 
tella us, in " The Fanatick'g Chronology, 

o« 



Tom.— The name of the Knave of 
trumps in the old ^ame of Gleek. See 
Nares in v. and ihul. Tib, Tidtiy, &c. 
and Cotgrave's U'f'i Intnpiettr, 1655, to 
which he particularly refers. 

Tom of Bedlam.— See Ealliwell 
in v. 

Tom the Piper. — See Piprr. 

Tom Thumb — Tom Thumb, the 
offspring given by Merlin the enchanter 
to the childle.ss ploughman, was a spirit 
ns much as Robin Goodfellow was one, 
and in the " Life and Death of Tom 
Thumbe," lUSt), he is in fact so described, 
for Merlin resolved : — 

" No blo<xl nor hones in him should be, 
in shape and being such, 

That men should heare him speake, but 
not 
his wandering shadow toufh." 

This seems a singularly curious allusion, 
:i.s if he was a superhuman creature, cast- 
ing no shadow, yet the writer of the chap- 
hook scarcely maintains consistency, 
(What writers of chnphooks do?) in the 
string of inventions, which constitutes the 
subject matter of this quaint and engaging 
little booklet. In modern literature there 
is the tale of Peter Schlemilil ; but he 
was an ordinary mortal, who sold his 
shadow to the Devil. 

In the accepted story in an English 
dress (for th.Tl in Grimm varies"! Tom, 
like Puck and .\riel, manifested himself, 
during his terrestrial sojourn, to all those 
about him, and did not even possess the 
gift of invisibility conferred on Shakes- 
near's two spirit.'--. But he differe<l from 
them in returning to Fairyland, where he 
is at the present moment, although King 
,\rthur cnuse«J him to be interred with 
royal honours, and erecte<l over his re- 
mains a splendid mausoleum (it is related) 
of grey marble. 

Tom Tidier'* Cround. — There 
used to be a .srhoolbnv's game .so called. 
when I was a child. One boy represented 
Tom Tidier (an advocate of absohite and 
undividetl monarchy), and several others 
made it their object to invade his terri- 
tory, a small piece of ground, chalked 
round or otherwise distinguished, crying, 
"I am on Tom Tidler's ground, picking 
up ^old and silver !" Tom Tidler's part 
consisted in endeavouring to catch the 

/marauders. There was, perhaps, some 
origin for this sport which can no longer 
be traced. 

' Tom Tidier seems to have been a person 
of some celebrity in the beginning of the 
18th century at least, for Mr. Halliwell 
notices a rhyme entitled " Tom Tidler's on 
the Friar's ground," as occurring in a 
ballad pubh'shed about 1720. This relic 
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it was then " 1804 yeora since the first 
invention of town-tops." In the Fificen 
Homforia of Harriatje, p. 143, we read ; 
" Another tells 'em of 11 projet't he has to 
make toivn tops spin without an eel-skin, 
US if he bore malice to the sehoolboys." 

"The whirling top they whip, 

And drive her gitiily till she fall nsleep." 
--Dnjilni. Ijemnius remarks: "Young 
youth do merrily exercise themselves in 
whipping top, and to make it run swiftly 
about, that it cannot be seen, and will 
deceive the sight, an<l that in winter to 
catch themselves a heat," OcciiH Miracles 
of Natiirr, l(Ju8, 369. Cornelius Scriblerus 
says: "I would not have Martin as yet 
to scourge a ton, till I am better informed 
whether the Trochus which was recoiii- 
mondwl by Cato be really our present 
top, or rather the hoop which the boys 
dnre with a stick." 

It is said in some of the Voyages, I 
think it is in Hawke.sworth's. that the top 
is well known among the In<!iaiis, some of 
whom pointed to o«ir sailors, who seemed 
to wonder at seeing it amongst them, 
that in oi-der to make it spin they should 
lash it with a whip. 

To sleep like a town top is a proverbial 
expression. The more usual expression 
at present is to sleep like a top. A top is 
said to sleep when it turns round with 
great velocity, and makes a smooth hum- 
ming noise. The following custom is now 
laid aside ; a large top tvas formerly kept 
in every village, to be whippc<i in frosty 
weather, that the pea-sants might be kept 
warm by exerci.se, and out of mischief, 
while they could not work. 

Torches. — Originally primitive ap- 
pliances formed of coixiage steeped in tow, 
whence comes the word fnnfral from Lat. 
funis, a rope. But they gradually ac- 
quired a more elegant and convenient 
shape, and were charged with wax or with 
a mixture of wax and resin. 

At ancient Roman weddings the manner 
was that two children should lead the 
bride, and a third bear before her a torch 
of white thorn, in honour of Ceres. I 
liave seen foreign prints of marriages, 
where torches were represented as carried 
in the procession. Uough, speaking of 
funeral torches, says : " The use of torches 
was however retained alike in the day- 
time, as was the case at weddings ; 
(Sepulchral Monumenls, ii. Intrnd,) 
whence Propertius beautifnlly, 

" Viximus insignes inter ntramque 
faceni :" 
which is illustrated by Ovid ; 

" Et face pro thalami fax mihi mortis 



adest 
Swinburne has the following remark 



'At 



I their (the gipsies') weddings they carry 
torches, and have Parnnymphs to give the 
bride away, with many other unusual 
rites," Joiuiiry thromjh Ciilabiia. p. 30-t. 
Ovid speaking of February, a month set 
apart for Parentalin or funeral anni- 
versaries, and therefore not proper for 
marriage, writes : 

" Conde tuas, Hymentee, faces, et ab 

ignibus atris 
Aufer, habcnt alias moesta sepulchra 

faces." 

According to Sir Thomas Browne, " Tlio 
Romans admitted but five torches in their 
nuptial solemnities." Garden of Cyrus, 
p. ai. 

" Deductio scquitur in Domum, nee sine 
Facibus, et Sponsa Mntri Sponsi trnditur. 
Quamprimum vero Sponsa Cubiculum in- 
gretlitur, Maritus pede suo Uxoris pedem 
tangit statimcjue ambo lecluduntur." — 
Seluen's Uxor llchrttica (Opera, torn. iii. 
p. 68(3), 

" The Njiptial Torch," (says the author 
of " Hvmen, &c. nn Account of the Mar- 
riage Ceremonies of different Nations," 
p. 149) " used by the Greeks and Koman.s, 
has a striking conformity to the flambeaux 
of the Japanese. The most considerable 
difference is, that amongst the Romans, 
this torch was carried before the bride by 
one of her virgin attendants ; and among 
the Greeks, that office was performed by 
the bride's mother." In the Greek Church 
the bridegroom and bride enter the church 
with lighted wax tapers in their hnnds; 
torches are used at Turkish marriages. 

The custom of using torches and lights 
at funerals, or in funeral processions, ap- 

Bears to have been of long standing, 
•urandvis tir Ritibus, 228. Gregory tella 
us that " the funeral tapers, however 
thought of by some, are of harmele.sse im- 

Sort. Their meaning is to shew, that the 
epartcd .soules are not quite put out. but, 
having walked here as the Children of 
Light, are now gone to walk before God in 
the light of the living." Ponlhumii, 1649. 
112 ; Gough's Sep. Man. ii. Introd. vii. 

Strutt tells us the burning of torches 
was ver.v honourable. To have a great 
many was a special mark of esteem in the 
person who made the funeral to the de- 
ceased. By the will of William de Monta- 
cute. Earl" of Salisbury, executed April 
29, 1397, " Twenty-four poor people, 
cloathed in black gowns and red hoods, 
are ordered to attend the funeral, each 
carrying a lighted torch of eight pounds 
weight:" and from the account given by 
Stow of Sir John Oresham's funeral in 
1556, it appears that he " had four dozen 
of great staff torches and a donen of great 
long torches." Manners and Customs, ii, 
108. 
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The following is an extrnct from the 
"Will of Thomas Windsor, Esq.," 1479: 
" Item, I will that I have brennyng at my 
burying and funeral service, four tapers 
and twenty-two torches of wax, every 
taper to conteyii the weight of ten pounds, 
and every torch sixteen pounds, which 
I will that twenty -four very poor 
men, and well disposed, shall hold as «ell 
at the tyme of my burying as at my 
Moneths Minde. Item, I will that after 
my Moneths Minde be done, the said four 
tapers be delivered to the churchwardens, 
Ac. And that there be a hundred childjen 
within the age of sixteen years to Ise at my 
Moneths Minde, to say for my soul. That 
against my Moneths Minde, the candles 
bren before tha rude In the Parish Church. 
Also that at my Moneths Minde my exe- 
cutors provide twenty priests to singe 
Placebo, Dirige, &c." Gentl. Hag. 1793, 
Ixiii, 1191. 

It was pretended at the time, as appears 
from a letter addressed to Secretary 
Cromwell, by a Frenchman, that on the 
day before the execution of Anne Boleyn, 
the tapers round the tomb of Katberine 
of Arragon " kendeld of them aelfs," and 
that after matins, at Deo Gratias, " the 
said tapers tiuenched of thorn selfs." 

In the Churchwardens' Accounts of St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, under l)t)()-l is 
the following article : " Item rec' <le Joh'e 
Braddyns die sepultur' Robti Thorp gen' 
p. iiii. Tor', vj,«. viij(/.*' on which Pegge 
ob.serves : "Little was done in these ages 
of gross Popery without lights. These 
torches cost Is. 8d. apiece; but we find 
them of various prices, according, as we 
may suppose, to their size. The church- 
wardens appear to have provided them, 
and consenuentiy thev were an article of 
profit to the church.'' The Editor adds: 
" These torches, it is conceived, were mode 
of wax, which in ordinary cases were let 
out by the church, and charged to the 
party according to the consumption at the 
moment. This appears in the York 
Churchwardens' .\ccompts, where wax is 
charged." Nichols's Illuntr. 1797. p. 243. 
Ibid A.D. 1519: "Item, Mr. Hall, the 
curat©, for iv. torches, and for the best 
lights, at the buryal of Mr. Henry Vued, 
my Lord Cardinal's servant, vjs. vjrf." In 
the Churchwardens' Accounts of St. Law- 
rence parish, Reading, are the following 
articles: " a.d. 1502. It. rec. of wast of 
torchis at the berying of sir John Hide, 
vicar of Sonyng, iji». vjfi." a.d. 1503. 
rec. for wast of torchye at the burying 
of John I.iong, maist' of the Gram' Scole, 
vjj. viijd." "a.d. 1504. It. rec. of the 
same Margaret," Hate the wife of Thomas 
Piatt, > " for wast of torchis at the yer 
mind of the seid Thomas, xxd." 



Torches were constantly employed 
at convivial entertainments, in public 
processions by night, during parliamen- 
tary or official sittings under grave 
omGrgencie.s, and as an habitual method 
of locomotion in towns after dusk. Charles 
VI. of France narrowly escaped death 
through a contact with the lighted flam- 
beaux held by attendants in the saloon, 
where festivities were being celebrated. 
During the anxious deliberations on the 
Carmagnola business about l-i3I> the Great 
Council of Venice sat by torchlight ; at 
the inauguration of adogorcsi-a in 1597 the 
300 gilt baskets holding the superb con- 
fectionery ]»rovi<l<?<l for the of-casion were 
carried round the Piazza in the same way ; 
and in the latter part of the 17th century 
torches were use<l at sea to throw light 
on the movements of fleets. These ap- 
pliances seem to have been charged with 
a blend of wax and resin for the sake of 
durabilitv. Hazlitt's Venetian lieiiublic, 
IDOf), ii, 7G-7, cf alihi. 

Vernon says ; " If the Christians should 
bury their dead iit the nighte time, or if 
they should burne their bodies, as tho 
Painims did, they might well use torches 
as well as the Painims without any just 
reprehension and blame." He observes (a 
little further on| : " Moreover it i.s not to 
be doubted but that the auncient byshops 
and ministers of the Church did bryng in 
this manner bearinge of torches, and of 
sineinge in funerals, not for the intent 
and purpose that the Painmes did use it, 
nor yet for to oonfirme their superstitious 
abuses and errours, but rather for to 
abolishe them. For they did see that it 
was an hard thing to pluck those old and 
inveterate customes from the hartes of 
them that had been nouselled in them from 
their youth. Thev did foresee that if they 
had burid their dead without snm honest 
ceremonies, as the worlde did then take 
them, it had bene yet more hanle to put 
nwav those olde rotten errors from them 
tJiat were altogether wedded unto them." 
Our author tells us: " Chrisoatomr-, 
likening the deade whome they followe<l 
with hurnynge torche.s unto wre.stlers and 
runners, had a respect unto t'lo customes 
and fashions of Grekeland. heyng a Greeke 
hinicelfp. among whiche there was a cer- 
tain kind of running, after this maner. 
The firste did heare a tnrche, being lighted, 
in his hand, which being weary, he did 
deliver unto hira that followeth next after 
him. He ngaine, that had received the 
tnrche, if he chaunced to be wery. did the 
like: an<l so all the residue that followeth 
in or<ler:" hence " among the Grekes and 
Latines to geve the lampe or torche unto 
another, hath heene taken for to put other 
in his place, after that one is werye nn*' 
hath perfourmed his ciiurse." 1 
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eludes: "This may very well be applyed 
unto them, that departe out of this 
world." Hunting of Purqaloiy, 15(31, fol. 
40, 45, 47. Again, at folio 151, he says: 
" ninginge, boaringe of lightes, and other 
like ceremonies as were used in tlieir 
liuringes and funeralles, were ordeyned, 
or rather permitted and suffred by y* aun- 
cieiit bistioppes and pastours, for to 
aboliah, put downe, and diyve awai the 
superstition and ydcilatri v' the heatlien 
and paynymes used about tlreir dead ; and 
not for anye opinion y' they had, 3'' such 
thinges could profite the soules departed, 
as it doth manifestly appear by their owne 
«ritinges." 

Uerrick has a copy of verEes illustrative 
of this subject : 

" Upon a Maid that dyed the Day she wat 
tnarryed. 
" That morne which saw rae made a 

bride, 
The ev'ning vvitnes that I dy'd. 
Those holy lights, wherewith they guide 
Unto the bed the bashful bride, 
Serv'd but as tnpers for to burne 
And light my reiiques to their urne. 
This epitnuh, which here you see, 
Supply'd the Epithalamie." 

The following is the epitaph of the great 
Budft at St. Genevieve, Paris: 

" Que n'a-ton plus en torches dependu, 
Suivant la mode accoutum^ en 8atuteP 
Afin qu'il soit par I'obscur entendu 
Quo des Francois la lumiere est 
eteinto," 

TOKB-Pot.' — The following passage 
shews plainly the etymology of " Toss- 
pot:" it is extracted from " The Schoole- 
master, or Teacher of Table Philosophie," 
1576, Book iv chap. 35. " Of merry Jests 
of Preaching Kriars:" "A certaine frier 
tossing the put, and drinking vcrv often 
at the table, was reprehended by tbe 
Priour," Ac. 

Totemism. — An apparent survival 
of the Pythagorean doctrine concerning 
animals, with certain modifications. The 
modern authorities seem to establish its 
universality. The ancient theory of 
metemp.sychosiR was corrupted into a 
superstition, that if an ancestor, or the 
member of a clan was ch8nge<l into a 
particular creature, beast, bird, or fish, 
all beings to come of that genus were to be 
held sacred ; and it even appears that the 
name of the tribe or community was 
be.stowed on them. See Laing's Ihiman 
Origins. 1897, pp. 185-6, where, and else- 
where in the same author's admirable 
writings, the theories of Totemism and 
Animism are explained and discussed. la 
its more rudimentary or archaic stage the 
former seems to have extended to inani- 
mate object*. 





Touch.— This is a childish or 

boy's game. Several clay at it. 

boy endeavours to toucfi one of his play- 
mates, and they do their best to escape 
him. The moment he succeeds, he ex- 
claims. Touch, 
touched is 
the game begi 

A variety 
the difference 
finger on anytliing 
player is exempt from the consequences of 
being touched. 

Touch-pieces— See King's Evil. 

To^n-Husba.nd. — See Halliwell 
in V. J 

Trade and Labour Song:*- — Sett 
a reference in .intiquari), October, 18857^ 
p. 150. In 1841 Charles Mackay edited 
for the Percy Society a Collection of Songs 
ond llallads on this subject belonging tM 
the 14th, 15th, and Kith centuries. ^ 

Transflgruration-Day. — (August 
6). The anniversary, or supposed one, of 
the change in Cbrist's personality wit- 
nessed by Peter, James, and John, A. I). 32 
on Mount Tabor. The festival was in- 
stituted by pope Calixtus II. in 1455, and 
in or about 1490 Caxton printed the ser- 
vice used in our churches on this occasionj 
on the eighth day before the Ides ol^ 
August. Hazlitt's 'Bibl. Coll. avii Notet, 
i, 425 ; ii, 602, where a later impression by 
Pynson, apparently in 1499, is noticed,. 
Plamjtton t'oTrespi)ndcnce, p. 130. I 

Transformation. — See Spiny ed' 
Bitch and U'eru'olf. The metamorphosis 
of human and other creatures into new 
and strange shapes constitutes of course J 
the groundwork of Ovid's production, I 
and was ogreeable to the Greek philosophy, 
OS well as to the PytlmKorcin theory of 
transmigration, as we find beautiful 
youths and maidens converted into birds 
and flowers. Keightley, in his Mythology 
of .^ncient Orerre nnd Ifnhj. did excellent 
service in illustrating the subject mors 
scientifically than his predecessors. 

Transubstantlation. — In s 
Compendious Buik of Godly Ranges, Ac, 
printed before 1578, is the following pas- 
sage, which has been intended, no doubt, 
as an argument against transubstantift- 
tion : 



"Giue God be tranfubitantiall 

In breid with //«- e/l torfus meum, 

Quhy war 3c la viiimiur.ill 

As lak him in ^nur Icih, nn'l (l.i Mm?" 






In Heath's " Epigrammes," 1610, I find 

the following : 

" 7n, iTaniuhiianiia.toTti. 
The cannibals eate men with greedi- 
ness* : 
And transubstantiators do no lesse : 
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No lesseP Nay more; and that farre 

more by ods : 
Those eat man's flesh, these ravine upon 

Gods." 

Pleuantriea at the expence of this ancient 
ritualistic observance are numerous in 
every litenituro. In Doclnr Double Ale 
(about 155U), we have: 

" For yet I deny nat 

II The masses priuat, 

I^H Nor yet forsake 

^^" That I of a cake 

My maker may make — " 
Hazlitt's Pop. Poctnj, iii, 317. 

Transylvanian S u p e r s 1 1 - 
tiona. — See Sincltcnth Century, July, 
1885. 

Trap-Ball or Trap-Bat. — Mr. 

Atkinson observes; "The probability is 
that the game is a lineal descendant from 
the ball-play of the old Danes, or North- 
men ana Icelanders. The game is called 
Bpell and Kiior, and the word Spell has 
come to be understood as the designation 
of the peculiar kind of trap used in it. 
But surely ' Spell and Knor ' is a cor- 
ruption of ' Spell a' Knor' i.e. the play 
at ball. The object of the game is to ex- 
cee<l one's competitors in the distance to 
which the ball is driven. On the liberation 
of the spring of the trap or spell, the 
/ball, previously whitened all over with 
^ chalk, is struck in mid-air with the tribbit- 
A^atick, and the place at which it falls, being 
noted by the lockers-out, the distance 
from the trap is measured in spaces of 
twenty yards each, or scores. There is 
one day in the year — Shrove Tuesday — 
when it is customarily practiced, not quite 
exclusively. The tribbit-stick is elsewhere 
called primstick, gelstick, buckstick, trib- 
bit, trevit, Ac." Cleveland Glosiary, 
1868. np. 299, 542. 

Spell and Norr (or Nurr) is not peculiar, 
however, to the North, for in the " Wor- 
cestershire Chronicle " for September, 
1847, we read : " Before the commons were 
taken in, the children of the poor had 
ample space wherein to recreate them- 
selves at cricket, nurr, or any other 
diversion : but now they were driven from 
every green spot, and in Bromsgrove here, 
the nailor boys, from the force of circum- 
stances, have taken possession of the 
turn-pike-road to play the before-men- 
tione<l games, to the serious inconvenience 
of tho pn.ssengers, one of whom, a woman, 
was yesterday knocked down by a nurr, 
which struck her on the head. Surely it 
would be an act of humanity on tho part 
of thoBP who have been most benefited by 
the inclosing of the common to afford the 
children of the poor of this parish a sma'l 
space of ground for the purposes of health 
and amusement." 



Tray-Trip. — Qroee says (I think 
erroneously) this was an ancient game, 
like Scotish Hop, played on a pavement, 
marked out with chalk into different com- 
partments. It is mentioned without any 
explanation of its precise nature, further 
than that it was a popular game with cards 
or dice, or both, in the " English Courtier 
and the Cuntrey Gentleman," 1586; and 
in the Percy MS. "Loose Songs." p. 68, 
we lind " Hul oft shee and I within the 
buttery played att tray-trippe of a dye." . y 
See note to Mayne's Ciiy Match, 1639, act V 
2, in Hazlitt's Dodaley. Mr. Thomas ' \ 
Wright, in his "Provincial Dictionary," 
notes trip-trap as a game peculiar to the 
North of England, also called trip — the 
same, no doubt, as our tray-trip. Oomn. 
Nures, 185!), p. 896, and Tiibctpost. 

Treacle, or rather Triacio, 
Water. — A. supposed universal antidot* 
and specific, made in various ways, and 
originally, of course, unconnected with 
treacle; Gr. 6ijpioKa. See receipts for 
making this water in Nares, Gl. in v. 

In Newbery's Dives Pragmuticus, 1563, 
sign B 2 verso, he says : 

" I haue fine Triacle of Genes, the 
plague to preuent 

Fyne waters tine oyles, of odour ex- 
cellent." 

Tree-Geese.— See Bnmaehs. 

Tree-Lore.— Grose tells us, that if a 
tree of any kind is split — and weak, 
rickettv, or ruptured children drawn 
through it, and afterwards tho tree is 
bound together, so as to make it unite, 
as the tre« heals and grows together, so 
will the child acquire strength. Sir John 
Cullum, who saw this operation twice per- 
formed, thus describes it: "for this 
purpose a young ash was each time 
selected, and split longitudinally, about 
five feet : the hssure was kept wide open 
by my gardener; whilst the friend of the 
child, having first stripped him naked. 
passed him twice through it, almost head 
foremost. As soon as the operation wax 
performed, the wounded tree was bound 
up with a pack-thread : and as the bark 
healed, the child was to recover. The first 
of the young patients was to be cured of 
the rickotts, the second of a rupture." 
This is a very ancient and extensive piece 
of super-stition. 

Grose refers to the vulgar opinion 
" concerning the power of ash trees to 
repel other mala<lies or evils, such as 
shrew-mice, the stopping one of which 
animals alive into a hole bored in an ash 
is imagined an infallible preventative nf 
their ravages in lands." 

In a Scotish statistical report o' 
it is said of Newparish : " Thei 
I quick thorn of a very antique app« 
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for which the people have a auperstitious 
veneration. They have a mortal dread 
to lop off or cut any part of it, and aflirm 
with a relJKious horror, that some persons, 
who had the temerity to hurt it, were 
afterwaids severely punished for their 
sacrilege." Stal. Act. iii, 609. 

In the "Gentleman's Magazine" for 
October 1804, is given an engraving of an 
ash tree, growing by the side of Shirley- 
atre«t, (the road lending from Hockly 
House to Birmingham,) at the edge of 
Shirley-heath in Solihull Parish. The 
upper part of a gap fornied by the cliizzel 
has close<l, but the lower remains open. 
The tree is healthy and flourishing. 
Thomas Chilliiigworth, son of the owner 
of an adjoining farm, now (180-11 about 
thirty-four years of age, was, when an 
infant of a year old, passed through n 
similar tree, now perfectly sound, which he 
pre.serves with so much care that ho will 
not suffer a single branch to be touched, 
for it is believed the life of the patient 
depends on the life of the tree (a 
.suggestion of hamndryadisni) ; and the 
moment that it is cut down, be the patient 
ever so distant, the rupture returns, and 
a mortification ensues. It is not however 
uncommon for persons to survive for a 
time the felline of the tree. In one case 
the rupture suddenly returned, and morti- 
fication ff>llow<?d. The.se trees are left to 
close of themselves, or are closed with 
nails. The wood-cutters very frequently 
meet with the latter. One felled oil 
Bunnan's Farm was found full of nails. 
This belief is so prevalent in this part 
of the conntrv, that instances of trees 
that have been emploved in the cure are 
Tery common. The like notions obtain 
credit in some parts of Essex. In a pre- 
vious part of the same volume it is stated 
that this ash tree stands ■' close to the 
cottage of Henry Rowc, who.sp infant son 
Thomas Rowo was drawn fhrouirh the 
trunk or hotly of it in the year 1791. to 
cure him of a rupture, the tree being then 
solit onen for the purpose of passing the 
child through it. The hoy is now thirteen 
years and .six months old : I have this 
day, June 10, 1804, seen the nsh tree and 
Thomas Howe, ns well as his father Henry 
Rowe, from whom I have receive<l the 
above account; and he sunerstitiously be- 
lieves that his son Thomas won cured of 
the rupture, bv being drawn through the 
cleft in the said aah tree and by nothing 
else." 

Among tree -superstitions must be 
ranked what Armstrong says : " The vine 
oxcepte<l, the Minorquina never prune a 
tree, thinking it irreligious in some degree 
to presume to direct its growth : and if 
you express your wonder that they forbear 
this usual practice, and inform them of 



the advantages that attend it in other 
countries, their answer is ever ready : 
God knows best how a tree should grow." 
] H\il. of Minorca, p. 191. 

TreKoagle and Dosmara 
I Pool. — (Communicated by the late T. Q. 
I Couch, Esq. to the Editor). A little to the 
north of St. Neot's Church, in East Corn- 
wall, is a melancholy moor bordered by 
rough granite tors. The rude cottages, 
scutteretl sparsely over the landscape, are 
such shapeless heaps of unhewn granite 
that, at a distance, and when not sending 
up their wreaths of smoke they give little 
more evidence of human neighbourhood 
than the wonderfully poised piles which 
crest the hills around. On this bleak 
marsh is a lonely mountain tarn filled by 
the drainage of the moors, and having 
until of late veara no visible outlet or in- 
let : 

" Dosmory poole amid the moorea 

On top stands of a hill ; 

More than a milo about, no strcame* 

It empt, nor any fill." 

So savs or singa Carew, w^ho gives what 
is still the belief of the country side, that 
it ebbs and flows with the sea, and so 
deep is it, that a fagot once thrown in waa 
sucked down by a central whirlpool, and 
after passing among the bases of the hills, 
was taken up in Fowey harbour. It avails 
little that .some matter-of-fact persona 
have, by actual experiment of sounding, 
sought to destroy this old and well-estab- 
lished fact. No finer picture of savage 
desolation can be imagined than this spot, 
in some of its aspects, presents. On a 
lowering November day, when the gusts 
are driving the rain-clouds across this 
desert, and soughing among the rushes 
and bent gra.ss, and when the low of the 
half-wild herds is mingled with the plain- 
tive whistle of the curlew, it looks like a 
bit of primitive barrenness, untouched 
save by the wild workings of the elements. 
It will be exnected that a spot so weird 
and wild will not be without its grim 
and awful st^ry ; accordingly we find it 
esnecially a.ssociated with the deeds of 
giant Tregeagle. When travelling over 
this neifbHourhood, some few yeara ago, 
I gleaned, from oral tradition and written 
record, nil that was known of his atory, 
and as it well illustrates the influences 
at work to modify and debase popular 
fnble, I have thought that my notes might 
be worthy of a place in the Reports of 
this .Society. It will be well first to give 
the ordinary and cvirrent book-veraions 
of the legend. Michell's Hiitory of St, 
Nfnfs, p. 58. 

Tregeagle was steward to John, Earl of 
Radnor, of IJanhydrock. He was a very 
wicked man. who by craft and cruelty 
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l)«came very rich and powerful. Neither 
pity nor remorse checked him in his 
avarice : indeed, some say that the curse 
of blood rested on his ill-gotten gains. 
With all this, however, riches flowed in 
too slowly for his longings, so, for present 
mlvnntage, he entered into a compact with 
the Evil-one, whereby for a certain time 
his wenlth and influence became un- 
bounded, und hia greed and tyranny grow- 
ing with his means, he did such deeds 
as made him the bye-word of after gene- 
rations. In the midst of his enjoyment 
of hia power the Devil claimed the for- 
feited soul. As the price of the unholy 
hargain he finds no rest, but is bound to 
the fulfilment of some endless task, such 
as the baling of this ever-filling pool with 
a limpet-shell, varied by his binding the 
fihifting sands of the northern coasts in 
bundles with bands of the same material. 
Evorv now and then he is d)Kturl>ed in his 
hopeless labour by the persecution of the 
insnttable fiend, from whom he flies over 
raorland and hill tracke<l by the reniorse- 
les.s hunter and his hell-hounds, and finds 
resnite only when he can get a temporary 
shelter in the chapel of St. Michael on 
■Roche rock. The howls of the harassed 
Trereaglo are often heard by the belated 
hind, and "he mars like the great Tre- 
geagle" is the cmiiinon exclamation of the 
Cornish mother of her screaming child. 

,\nother .story, still more terrible, is 
related of him. Some time after Tre- ' 
Seagle had disappeared from amongst men 
a tenant of the Earl was sued by the new i 
steward for arrears of rent. The sum, 
it seems, had really been paid, but Tre- 
geagle had not given credit for it in his j 
hook.s. At the trial, the supoosed debtor [ 
<?ontrived by glamour to raise the spirit of 
Tregeagle and present him as a witness j 
in the court, and by the evidence pro- t 
•<lurefl the plaintiff was nonsnitetl. "On 
retiring from the bar this singular witness 
was left behind in court: the defendant 
being reciuested by some gentlemen of the 
long robe to take him away, he sternly 
repli<Hl, that, as he had been at the pains 
•of bringing the evidence, thoee who com- 
plained niight take the trouble to remove 
him." The .spirit of Tregeagle was with 
<lifficiilty exorciKtHi, ami. " as perpetual 
rest was deemed impoK.sible, some work 
of extreme difficulty was thought necessary 
to furnish his spirit with employment," 
and his task was the lading Dosmery pool 
with a limpet-shell and trussing the 
northern sands with rope.s of the same. 
Hitc-hins and Drew's Hist, of CornwaU. 
i, 71. 

The story, of which the book version 
is here given, presents many points of 
interest, and has an important bearing 
— 9on the historic value of legend in 



I general, and the mode in which it becomM 
altered and vitiated. In looking into the 
history of this fable, I niav remark, that, 
I because Carew, in his " Survey " (temp. 
Eliz.), and Hals, in his " Parochial His- 
tory (temp. 173ti), made no mention of 
Tregeagle, we are not to conclude that 
such a story did not exist in one of its 
earlier versions. Little trust is, in these 
matters, to be placed in negative evidence, 
as it is onlv until lately that our popular 
tales have been liiuke<l upon but as '' tm- 
coti.sidered trifles." The circum.stance that 
Tregeagle is stated to have been steward 
to John, Earl of Radnor, permits us to 
fix the date of the legend, or rather of 
its earliest modification. Robartes of 
LlanhydrfK'k wii.s made Ear! of Radnor by 
Charles II. in 1C79, and Tonkin, in his 
description of the parish of St. Allen, gives 
some particulars respecting the Tregeagle 
connecting them with this nobleman, and 
offering some curio\is confirmation of this 
strange story. He tells us that Sir 
Richard Roberts, afterwards Lord 
Roberts, possessed the manor of Bosvellick 
towards the latter part of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, and that John Roberts his 
son. first Earl of Ra<lnor. "was Miirse<l here 
by Mrs. Tregeagle, the daughter of Degory 
Polwhele, Esq. and wife of John Tre- 
geagle, Gent., who held a lease of the 
estate from Sir Richard Roberts. And 
this was the rise of the Tregeagles, for 
! John Tregeagle their son, being foster- 
brother to the said Earl, was afterwards 
by him mode his chief steward, and 
brought forward in the world." A John 
Tregeagle. probably the same, was sheriflF 
of Cornwall in 1095, and twice represented 
Bossiney in Parliament. The fall of the 
Tregeagles was as rapid as their rise, for 
Hals says that the sons by ill-conduct 
wasted and sold their lands, temp. George 
II. It may be asked. Is there any warrant 
for the blot on the escutcheon of Tregeagle 
—any circumstance to show that his name 
is justly sent down to posterity with the 
brand of infamy and mark of blood upon 
it? It is a remarkable fact that the 
scandal-loving Hals makes no mention of 
tyranny or crime in connection with Tre- 
geagle. which it is probable he would have 
done, had there been any great occasion, 
since the very completion of the publi- 
cation of his History was prevented by 
the free way in which he handled the 
private history of many of our county 
families, and the subsequent withdrawal 
of their patronage. The modern legend 
may, however, be held as bearing some 
evidence that John Tregeagle was, at least, 
a harsh and arbitrary man, and there 
is one authority which represents him as 
cruel and severe. We find, from an in- 
teresting narrative, communicated by 
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Moses Pitt to Dr. Fowler, Bishop of Qlou- 
eester, and reprinted in C. S. Gilbert's 
Survey of Cornwall, tiiat there lived in the 
17th century, in the parish of St. Teath, 
a woman, Anu Jeffries, who was under the 
delusion that she was visited and ted by 
fairies, who conferred on her the power of 
curing diseases. This was so generally 
believed that multitudes of sick people 
repaired to her from all parts, from 
Land's-end, and even from London. The 
writer relates that John Tregeagle, Esq., 
Justice of Peace, and steward to John 
Earl of Radnor, apprehended Ann by 
warrant as an imposter, and sent her to 
Bodmin gaol, "and ordere<l the prison- 
keeper that she should be kept without 
victuals, and she was so kept, and yet 
she lived, and that without coniptaiuinK." 
On her dismissal Tregeagle continued his 
severity to the deluded or deluding girl, 
and even kept her a prisoner in his own 
house without meat, for the purpose of 
testing the truth of her statement that 
■he was fed by fairies. 

Popular fable is liable to modification 
by the changing circumstances of man. 
and the varying aspects of external 
nature; but even then the process is slow, 
and the additions generafly in keeping 
with the original plan. It is fortunate 
that the interpolations of books are not 
easily admitted into the oral version of 
those stories. There is no doubt that 
this tale, which our late Cornish histories 
would bring down to a date scarcelj' ex- 
ceoding a hundred and fifty years, is really 
very old. but overlaid and disfigured by 
the accretions of succeeding ages. The 
additions are, however, not without their 
value, for they are as regular and de- 
finite as a geological section, each modi- 
fication clearly indicating the age to which 
it belongs. With the plain country people 
this man of rents and leases, growsng 
from the unscrupulous pettifogger to the 
overbearing jmrvriui, is iv spirit grim, 
shadowy, and gigantic, dnometi to bo the 
sport of some spirit more powerful than 
himself, by whom he is bound to some 
interminable and purposeless labour. 

The antiquity of Tregeagle, as well as 
his giant proportions, may be illustrated 
by many instonces in Cornwall, where 
there are so many remarkable natural 
objects to be accounted for in the popular 
mythology. Near Penare point, on the 
Bouthern shore, are scattered huge blocks 
of quartz which trB<lition says were hurled 
there by the greot Tregeagle from the 
opposite coast. Rocks and dark caverns 
are frequently associated »vith his name. 

The first germ of this legend may be 
British as is the name : at all events those 
acquainted with European folk-lore will 
raodily recognise the Scandinavian ele- 



ment, and see its affinity with the Wuth- 
end Heer of Germany and the other forms 
which have resulted from amalgamation 
with pre-existing or subsequent traditions. 
In our own country various are its shapes. 
The Cornish peasant who startles at the 
far-off wailing of Tregeagle, lierein proves 
his kinship with the Westmoreland hind, 
who 

" oftentimes will start, 

For overhead are sweeping Gabriel's 

hounds, 
Doom'd, with their impious lord, the 

flying hart 
To chase for ever on aijrial grounds." 

The monkish additions are seen in the 
sanctuary which is afforded to the harassed 
spirit by St. Michael of Roche, and tho 
dread which the pursuing fiend has of the 
holy rock and its chapel. It is a strange 
coineitleiico that, in much later times, John 
Tregeagle, the iiniust and unpitying ste- 
waid, should have happed upon a tradition 
so capable, with a little odaptation, of 
perpetuating the memory of his misdeed.* 
to all ages. 

Trenchmoro.— A lively tune in 
triple time, to which in Elizabethan days 
they danced in a rough and bnisteroua 
fa.shion. See Nares, Gl. in v. The word 
acquired a secondary meaning, as we per- 
ceive in Breton's il'ff'jt Tnunimour, 151)7. 

Trlbet. — A children's game in Lan- 
cashire, said to be part of a form of trap. 
See Hulliivell in v. and Tiai/ Trip suprii. 

Trlc-trac— See Tick-Tack. 

Trinity Sunday.— In a letter from 
Mr. E. G. to Aubrey, date<I .\scension 
Day, llj8*2, is an account of Newnton in 
North Wiltshire; where, to perpetuate 
the memory of the donation of a common 
to that place, by King Athelstan, and of 
n house for the hayward, the following 
ceremonies were appointed : " Upon every 
Trinity Sunday, the parishioners being 
come to the door of the hayward's house, 
the door was struck thrice in honour of 
the Holy Trinity : then they entered. The 
bell was rung ; after which, silence being 
ordered, they read their prayers aforesaid. 
Then was a ghirland of flowers (about the 
year 16(i(> one was killed striving to tak& 
away the gliirlan<l) ma«le upon an hoop, 
brought forth by a maid of the town upon 
her neck ; and a young man (a batchelor) 
of another parish, first saluted her three- 
times, in honour of the Trinity, in respect 
nf God the Father. Then she puts tho 
ghirtaixl upon his neck, and ki.sses him 
three times, in honour of the Trinity, 
particularly Gfxl the Son. Then he puts 
the ghirland on her neck ogain, and kis.se!i 
her three times, in respect of the Holv 
Trinity, and particulorly the Holy Ghost. 
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Then he takes the ghirland from her neck, 
and by the custom must give her a peuuy 
at least, which, as fancy leads, is now 
exceeded, oa 2s. 6d., or &c. 

"The method of giving this ghirland 
is from house to house annually, till it 
comes round. In the evening every 
commoner sends his supper up to this 
house, which is called the Eale House ; 
and having before laid in there equally 
a stock of mait which was brewed in the 
house, they sup together, and what was 
left was given to the poor." 

Pennant observes: "In Wales, on 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday, which 
they call Dudd son Duw, or Dydd gwyl 
duw, on tlie eve before, they strew a sort 
of fern before their doors, calle<i Red yn 
Mair." This is at Caerwis. 

Trinity Sunday Even. — In 
Lyaons' " Environs," i, 310, among his 
curious extracts from the Churchwardens' 
Accounts at Lambeth, are the following: 
1619. Item, for garlonds nud drynke for 
the chyldenie on Trenyte Even 6i/. 

To Spryngwell and Smyth for syng- 

yng with the procession on Trenete Son- 
day Even, 12<f. 

Item, for four onssys of garnesyng 

rebonds, at Orf. the once, 3.i. 

Trlnoda Necessitas.— See Tom- 
lins. Law Dirt., 1835, in v. 

Trip or Trip-trap.- A game played 
in the North of England with a liip-$ttck. 
See Halliivell in v. 

Tripos. — The person who made the 
disputation on Ash Wednesday at Queen's 
College, Cambridge, and was otherwise 
known as Bachelor of the .Stool. See 
Pepys's iJinru. Feb. '26, ItiTiK-tJO. The Tri- 
pos appears to have stood in the same 
relation to the lesser Comitia ns the Pre- 
varicator to the University itself and the 
Oxonian Tcrric Filiui. Pepys savs that 
Fuller, who came to see him, 2^ Sept. 
1604, was Cambridge Prevaricator in his 
time. See Randolph's Poems, ed. Jiaz- 
litt, p. 070, for the text of the addrens 
delivere<l in 1G32 by the poet — perhaps the 
only relic of the kind, which survives. 

Troco. — A game fimilar to lawn- 
tennis, formerly pluywl with balls and 
cues, iron ring.s beioK fixe<l on the gra.«s- 

Xplot. .At Bram.shill, in Hampshire, cele- 
brated by Browne in (he de<lication of the 
Shri)hrrir.\ I'ipr, l(il4. there used to be the 
Ttoco Terrace devoted to this amusement. 
Troth-PliKht. - In Whitford's 
" Werke for Householders," Ac. (first 
printed before 1530) is the following cau- 
tion on the aboue subject : " The ghostly 
ennemy doth deceyue many personea by 
the pretence & colour of matrvmony in 
pryuute A secrete cuntractes. For many 
men whan they can nat obteyne theyr 



vnclene desyre of the iroman, wyll promyse 
niaryage and thervpun make a contracte 
promyse & gyue fayth and trouth eche 
vnto other, sayenge ' Here I take the 
Margery vnto my wyfe, & therto I plyght 
the my trouth.' And she agayne vnto him 
in lyke nianer. And after that done, they 
suppose tliey maye lawfully vse theyr vn- 
clene behauyour, and somtyme the acte 
and dede dothe folowe, vnto the greate 
offence of god & their owne soules. It 
is a great ieopai-dy therfore to make any 
suche contractes, epecyally amonge them 
selfe aecretely alone without recordes,. 
wliiche must be two at the least." Edit. 
1533, sign, e 3. 

Among the Interrogatories for the Doc- 
I trine and Manners of Mynisters, Ac. early 
I in the reign of Elizabeth No. 28, i» 
" Whether they have exhorted yong folke- 
to absteyne from privy contracts, and not 
to marry without the consent of such their 
parents and fryends as have auctority 
over them ; or no." Swinburne on "Spou- 
sals," p. 10, says: "Some spousals are 
contracted by signs, as the giving and 
receiving a ring, others by word." 
1 Mr. HalliwelT-Phillipps. in hia Outline* 
! of the Life of Shakesprar, 1883, has 
shown that the ^reat poet had a precon- 
' tract with his wife, a matter of common 
occurrence in those days. The portie.'i 
plighted their faith to each other before 
two or more witnesses, and considere<l 
themselves practically united in wedlock. 
The lady seems to have usually received 
as a token a bent or crooked sixpence, 
but sometimes, as we shall see, the money 
was broken between them. Mr. Phillipps 
cites a cn.se in which the lover present<>d 
his mistress with a pair of gloves, two 
oranges, two handkerchiefs, and a red 
silk girdle, and this was in the same year 
(1582) in which Shakespear was engageti 
to Anne Hnthawuy. But this cjuestion ii< 
more fully ilhistrnte<l and discussed in the 
present writer's monograph on Shnke^-- 
pear, 1903, in connection with a volume 
entitled : The Lnxrea Ilfsolufioni of 
iromcii'.i liiiihts. 1()32. 

In Field's " A Woman's a Weafher- 
Cock." I(il2. Scudniore, .Act ii, sc. 1, tells 
the prie-st who is going to marry his mis- 
tress to Count F'redericke, 

" She is contracted, sir. nay married 

Unto another man, though it want 
forme : 

And such strange passages and mutual I 
vowes, 

'Twould make your short haire start 
through your blacke cap 

Should you but heare it." 

In Brathwaite's " Whimries." 1681 th«» 
author hns the following pas.sage : «■ 
allude to the custom of interchi 
betrothing ringaP "St. Martin'a 
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and counterfeit bracelets are commodities 
of itiBiiite consequence. They will passe 
for current at a Hay pole, and purchase 
a fiivor from their May-Marian." Comp. 
liusk-lUnija. St. Martin's Rings were 
something similar. 

It was anciently very customary, among 
the common sort of people, to break a 
pi<?ce of gold or silver in token of a verbal 
contract of marriage and promises of love : 
Olio half whereof was kept by the woman, 
while the other part remained with the 
iiutii. This is referred to in " Bateman's 
Tiiigedy " : " Long thev dwelt not on this 
theme, before they fefl to that of love, 
renewing their vows of eternal love and 
constancy that nothing but death should 
be able to separate them : and, to bind 
it, he broke a piece of gold, giving her 
the one half, und keeping the other him- 
self : nnd then with tears and tender 
kisses thev parted." And again, in the 
" Kxeter Garland " : 

"A ring of pure gold she from her 

finger took, 
-And just in the middle the same then 

she broke : 
Quoth slie, as a token of love you this 

take, 
And this as a pledge I will keep for your 

sake." 

The Dialogue between Kitty and Filbert 
in the "What d'yo call it," by Gay, is 
much to our purpose: 

' ' Yet, Justices, permit us, ere we part. 
To break this niiiepence as you'x'e Broke 
our heart." 

" Filbert (breaking the nincpenco) — As 
this divides, thus are we torn in twain, 

"Kitty (joining the pieces) — .\nd as 
this meets, thus may we meet again." 

In CodriuKton's ".Second Part of 
Youth's nehaviour," 1604, p. 33, is the 
follinvinK very remarkable passage: "It 
i.-i loo often seen that young gontlowomen 
by Rifts are courted to interchange, and 
to return the courtesio: rings indeed and 
ribbands are but trifles, but believe me, 
that they ore not trifles that are aimed 
at in such exchanges : let thorn therefore 
bo counselled that they neither give nor 
receive any thing th;it afterwards may 
procure their shame, Ac." 

Brand remarks; " strong traces of this 
remain in our villages in many parts of the 
kingdom. I have been mure than once 
assured from credible authority on Port- 
land Island Ihnt something very like it is 
still practised there very generally, where 
the inhabitonta seldom or never inter- 
marry with any on the main-land, and 
where the young women, selecting lovers of 
the same place (but with what previous 
rites, ceremonies, or engagements, I could 
never learn), account it no disgrace to 



allow them every favour, and that too from 
the fullest confidence of being made wives, 
the moment such consequences of their 
stolon embraces begin to be too visible to 
be any longer concealed." 

As to the resumption of troth-plight 
see Introduction to Sir Walter bcott's 
Pirate. "The nnfient Frenchmen" 
observes Sir W, Vaughan, lOtX), " had 
a ceremonie, that when they would 
marrie, the bridegroom should pare 
his nayles and send them unto his new 
wife ; which done, thev lived together 
afterwaixls as man ana wife." Golden 
a rove, 1«J8, O 2. verso. 

Troule-ln-Madame, Trol-my- 
Dames, or Trunks.— Tliis word or 
term is a corruption of Trou Madame, 
and the game corresponds to Pigeoii-TIolts. 
The form Tiul-tnn-Daincs occurs in the 
Winter's Tttlf. The sport is alluded to in 
"The Christmas Prince," 1607: 

" Why say you not that Munday will bee 

drunkc. 
Keeps all vnruly wakes, & playes at 

trunkes." 

It is also referred to in Halliwell's 
" Dictionary," and in " Poor Robin " for 
1715: "After dinner (for you must not 
have too long intermissions) to your sack 
1 again, typire, topire, and tropire, and 
for recreations to such liquor, billiards, 
kettle-pins, noddy-boards, tables, trunks, 
shovel-boards, fox and geese, and those 
two excellent games at cards, one and 
thirty, and drive knaves out of town." 

True-Love-Knot.— .\ knot, among 
the ancient Northern Nations, seems to 
have been the symbol of love, faith, and 
friendship, pointing out the indissoluble 
tie of affection aiul duty. Thus the an- 
cient Runic iuBcriptions, as we gather from 
Hickes's " Thesaurus," are in the form of 
a knot. Hence, anmng the Northern 
English and Scots, who still retain, in a, 
great measure, the language and manners 
of the ancient Danes, that curious kind 
of knot, u mutual present between the 
lover and his mistress, which, being con- 
sidered as the emblem of plighted fidelity, 
is therefore called a True-love Knot: a 
name which is irot derivedj^ as one would 
naturally suppose it to be, from the words 
"True" nnd "Love," but from the 
Danish verb ■' Tnilofa." fidem do, I plight 
my troth, or faith, 'i'hns we rend, in the 
Islaiidic Gospels, the following passage in 
the tir.st chapter of St. Matthew, which 
confirms, beyond a doubt, the sense here 
given : " til einrar Meyar er truofad var 
einum Manne," <fec. i.e. to a virgin es- 
poused, that is, who was promised, or had 
engaged herself to a man. Ac. and Isidoru* 
appears to have been clearly of opinion 
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that this bond was binding and indis- 
soluble. Hiekes Gram. Isltmd, p. 4 ; Sei- 
dell's Uxor Hebmica (Opera, iii, 670). 

Browne, in his " Vulgar Krrors," says : 
" The True-Lover's Knot is much magni- 
fied, and still retains in presents of love 
among us; which, though in all points it 
doth not make nut, had, perhaps, its origin 
from Nodus Herculanus, or that which 
was called Hercules his Knot, resembling 
the snaky combination of the Caduceua, 
or Hod of Hermes, and in which form the 
Zone or woollen girdle of the bride was 
fastened, as Turnebus observes in his "Xd- 
versaria." I find the following passage 
in the " Merry Devil of Kclniuiiton," 
1()()8 : 

" With pardon, Sir, that name is quite 
uiidon, 

This True-I>ove-Knot cancelles both 
maide and nun." 

In " Paradoxical Assertions and Philo- 
sophical Problems," by It. H. 1664, p. 19, 
wo read: "I shall appeal to any Ena- 
iiioreto but newly married, whether lie took 
not more pleasure in weaving innocent 
True-love Knots than in untying the virgin 
zone, or knitting that more than Oordian 
Knot, which none but that invincible 
Alexander, Death, can untyeK" 

Gay, in his pastoral called the " Spell," 
thus beautifully describes the rustic man- 
ner of knitting the trtie-love knot : 

" As Lubberkin once slept beneath a 
tree, 

I twitch'd his dangling garter from his 
knee; 

He wist not when the hempen string I 
drew ; 

Now mine I quickly doff of inkle blue; 

Together fast I tie the garters twain. 

And, while I knit the knot, repeat this 
strain — 

Three times a True-Love's Knot I tye 
secure : 

Firm be the knot, firm may his love en- 
dure." 
Another species of knot divination is given 
in the " Connoisseur," No. 56, " Whenever 
I RO to lye in a strange bed, I always tye 
my garter nine times round the bed-post, 
and Knit nine knota in it, and say to my- 
self : 

' This knot I knit, this knot I tye, 

To see my love ns he goes by. 

In his apparel'd array, as he walks in 
every day.' " 

Ozell says: "The favour was a large ! 
Itnot of ribbands, of several colours, gold, ; 
silver, carnation, and white. This is worn 
upon the hat for some weeks." He adds 
elsewhere: "It is ridiculous to go to a 
wedding without new clonths. If you are 
in mourning, you throw it off for some 
days, unless you are in mourning for some 



near relation that is very lately dead." 
jfiote to his trannlaiion of Miason, p. 350-1. 
Hence, evidently, the bride favours or 
top-knots at marriages, which have been 
considered as emblems of the ties of duty 
and affection between the bride and her 
spouse, have been derived. Misson else- 
where says ; " Autrefois en France on 
donnoit dos livrees de Noces ; quelquo 
Noeud do Ruban que les Conviez portoient 
attache sur ie bras : mais cela ne sc prati- 
que plus que parmi les paisans. En 
Angleterre on Ie fait encore chez les plus 
grands yeigneur.i!. Ces Rubans s'appellent 
des Favours," &c. 

Trulls. — A Scotish game mentioned in 
the Bannatyne MS. 1508, as play at the 
Trulis. Trouil is a spindle. Mr. Brand 
supposed this pastime to resemble T 
fofttm. 

Trump. — i.q. Ilvff. a game at cards 
similar to the modern Whiai, but formerly 
played by six, as well as four, persons. 

Trunk.— A boys' plaything similar to 
the modern pea-shooter. 

Trunket. — A game played with short 
sticks. Somewhat resembling cricket, and 
perhaps the germ of that game. See 
Halliwell in v. 

Trunks. — i.q. Trotl-Madamc or 
Trouie-i ii-.Uadamc. 

Turning: Cat In Pan. — Pegge sup- 
poses turning '" Cat in Pan " a corruption 
of turning eate, the old wind for cake, in 
pan. iiriils. M(ni. xxiv. 67. It is added 
elsewhere : " When the lower side is made 
brown in the frying-pan, the cake is turned 
the other side downwards." John Hey- 
wood has the following line : 

" Thus may ve see to turne the Cat in 
the Pan." 

"Workes," ed. 1598, sign. H 3. See also 
" Gent. Mag." vol. xxiv. p. 212; vol. liii. 
p. 928; vol. Ixsxii. pp. 228. 308, 429, 627. 

Turning the Cup over.— A Sus- 
sex Harvest custom. Bee Huuex Arch. 
Coll. xiv, 187. 

Turquoise. — Of the turquoise, 
Fenton. in his Secret Wonders of Aa<urc, 
1569, (chiefly from Pliny) says: "The 
Turkeys dotli move when there is any 
peril prepared to him that weareth 
It." The turquoise (by Nicols in 
his Lapidary) 1.^ likewise said to take away 
all enmity, and to reconcile man and wife. 
Other superstitious qualities are imputed 
to it, all of which were either monitory 
or preservative to the wearer. Comp. 
Nares, Gloss<nu, 1859, in v. The tur- 
quoise is not really a stone at all. 

Tutbury.— See Bull-Baiting. 

Tw/elfth Day.— This day, which is 
well known to be called the Twelfth, from 
its being the twelfth in number from the 
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Nativity, ia called also the Fea«t of the 
Epiphany, from a Greek word signifying 

mauife.statioii, from our Lord having 
been on that day made manifest to the 
Gentiles. This, as Hourne observes, is one 
of the greatest of tlio twelve, and of more 
jovial observation for the visiting of 
friends, and Christmas gambols. But Old 
Twelfth Day was on the 12th Januarv or 
the 12th day of the New Year. 

The customs of this day, various in 
different countries, yet agree in the same 
end, that is, to do honour to the Ra-stern 
Magi, who are suppose<i to have been of 
royal dignity. In the Rnmnn calendar, I 
find an observation on the fifth day of 
January, the eve or vigil of the Epiphany, 
" Kings created or electe<l by beans," 
The sixth is cal!e<l "The Festival of 
Kings," with this additional remark, that 
this ceremony of electing kings was con- 
tinued with feasting for many day."!." 

A writer in the "Gentleman's Maga- 
rane," for December, 1764, thinks the 
practice of choosing king and queen on 
Twelfth Night owes its origin to the cus- 
tom among the Romans, which they tflok 
from the Grecians, of casting dice who 
should be the Ifcr Cntn-irii; or as Horace 
calls him, the Arbifrr Bibrndi. Whoever 
threw the luckv ca.st, which they termed 
Venns or Bnnilirn.*, gave laws for the 
night. In the same manner the lucky 
clown, who out of the several divisions 
of n plum-c.ike draws the king, therehv 
becomes sovcreicn of the conipnny: and 
the poor clod-pole, to whose lot the knave 
falls, is as unfortunate as the Roman, 
whose hard fate it was to throw the dam- 
nofiim Cnnirithim. See also Alexander ab 
.4leTandro, ii, 22, 

The following extract from Collier's 
" Ecclesia.sticnl History." vol. i. p. Ifi3. 
seems to account in a sntisfnctorv manner 
for the name of Twelfth Day. ""In the 
days of King Alfred, a law was made with 
relation to holidavs, bv virtue of which 
the twelve days after the Nativity of our 
Saviour were made Festivals." 

In England Twelfth Day and Night 
were not unusual occn.sionR for tbeatrical 
exhibitions and pnceants. Hazlitt's.Voiniii? 
nf Old Pltttif, 1812. pnffim. .\u uni(|ue 
broadside Bill or .Advertisement announces 
the performance of a tilting match about 
1590 nt Westminster, in which one 
Callophisits chii)lenge<l all comers in vindi- 
cation of his mi.stress. Thi.s event had been 
signified by wnv of device " before the 
Oueon on the previnu.q Twelfth Night. 
But Rhakespear's drnma so-called was 
performed at the Middle Temple ot 
Candlemas, 1602. Robert May, in his 
Aeenwvli.ilifrl Cnok, lflRO-71-a5." supplies 
us with .some very curious particulars of 
the " Triumphs and Trophies to be used at 



festival time, as Twelfth Day, Ac," These 
are found extracted in the Gentleman's 
Magnzint for 1815. 

Evelyn notes under January 6, 1661-2: 
"This e»'ening, according to custom, his 
Majesty opened the revels of that night 
by throwing the dice himself in the privy- 
chamber, xthere was a table set on purpose,' 
and lost his £100. (The year before he 
won £1500.) The ladies also played %'ery 
deep. I came away when tlie Duke of 
Ormoud had won about £100U, and left 
them still at passage, cards, &c." At 
other tables, both there and at the Groom- 
porter's, the writer beheld evidence of 
passion and folly, which he deemed de- 
plorable and scandalous. 

In " Vox Graculi," 1623, p. 52, speaking 
of the sixth of January, the writer tell* 
us, " This day, about the houres of 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, and 10 : yea in some places till mid- 
night welt nigh, will be such a massacre- 
of spice-bread, that, ere the nest day at 
noone, a two-penny brown loaf© will set 
twenty poore foUtes teeth on e<lge. WTiicli 
hungry humour will hold so violent, thot a 
number of good fellnwes will not refuse to 
give a statute marchniit of all the lands 
and goods they enjoj-, for halfe-a-crownea 
worth of two-penny pasties. On this 
night much masking in the Strand, Cheap- 
side, Holburne, or Fleet-Street." 

It appears from Herrick's "He»- 
perides," in a poem, entitled " Twelfe 
Night, or King and Queene," that the 
Twelfth Cake was formerly full nf plums, 
and with a bean and a pea: the former 
whoever got, was to be king; whoever the 
latter, was to he queen. .And at p. 271 
of the same work, which is in everybody's 
hands, there is a farther illtustration 
of this portion of the subject. See 
also in " Queen Elizabeth's Progresses," 
vol. ii. " Speeches to the Queen at Sud- 
ley," p, 8. 

It may rather seem to belong to religious 
than popular custom.-i to mention, on the 
authority of the "Gentleman's Magazine," 
for January, 1731, n. 2.'). that at the 
Chapel-Royal at .St. .lames's, on Twelfth 
Day that year, " the King and the Prince 
made the offerings at the altnr of gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh, according to 
custom, -At night their Majesties, Ac. 
played at hazard, for the benefit of the 
groom-porter." The same thing ia stated 
bv Walpnle in a letter to George Montagu, 
Jan. 9, 1752. 

In Gloucestershire there is a custom on 
Twelfth Day, of having twelve small fires 
made, and one large one, in many parishes 
in that county, in honour of the day. At 
Pauntley, on the borders of Gloucester- 
shire and Worcestershire, and there- 
abouts, there is a superstition, that the 
smut in wheat may be prevented in the 
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following manner. On the eve of Twelfth 
Day, oil the farni-servnnts iissemblo in one 
of the fields belonging to their respective 
«mployers, whose wheat has been sown, 
and nt the end of twelve lands, they make 
twelve fires with straw in a row ; one of 
these is made lareer than the others ; and 
round it they drink to their master's 
health and to" a good harvest. On going 
home, they are treated to a repast of onkes 
soaked in cyder. 

The same is done in Herefordshire under 
the name of wassailing, as follows : At the 
approach of the evening on the vigil of the 
Twelfth Day, the farmers, with their 
friends and servants, meet together, and 
about six o'clock walk out to a field where 
wheat is growing. In the highest part of 
the ground, twelve small fires, and one 
large one, are lighted up. The attendants, 
headed by the master oi^the family, pledge 
the company in old cyder, which circulates 
freely on these occasions. \ circle is 
formed round the large fire, when a fjene- 
rnl shout and hallooing take place, which 
you hear answered from all the adjacent 
villages and fieUis. Knmetiines fifty or 
sixty of these ftres may be nil seen nt once. 
This being finished, the company return 
home, where the good housewife and her 
maids are preoaring a good supper. A 
large cake is alwavs provided, with a hole 
in the middle. .After supper, the company 
all attend the bailiff (or head nt the oxen) 
to the wain-honse, where the following 
n.irticnlars are observed : The m.ister, at 
the head of his friends, fills the cup 
(generally of strong ale), and stands on- 
posite the fir.et or finest of the oxen. He 
then pledges him in a curious toast : the 
company follow his example with all the 
other oxen, a<l<lressing ench by bis 
name. This being finished, the large cake 
is produced, and with much ceremony 
put on the horn of the first ox, through 
the hole above-mentioned. The ox is then 
tickled, to make him toss his head : if he 
throw the cake behind, then it is the 
mistress's perquisite ; if before Cin what 
is termed the bnosy), the bniiifl him.self 
claims the prize. The company then return 
to the house, the doors of which they find 
locked, nor will they be opened till some 
jovous songs are sung. On their gaining 
a<lmittance. a scene of mirth and jollity 
ensues, which lasts the greatest part of 
the night. 

Formerly it was customary in Devon- 
shire on this night to drink hot cyder 
and eat cakes, and after the company had 
partaken of this entertainment to their 
sati.sf action, they proceeded into the or- 
chard, where they offered a portion to the 
aople-trees and pear-trees bv laying a 
piece of cake on a bough of each, and 
pouring over it a libation of hot cyder. 



The men who happened to be present then 
fired a salute, and the women and girU 
sang in chorus : 

" Bear blue, apples and pears enou', 
Burn fulls, bag fulls, sack fulls. Hur- 
rah t Hurrah 1 Hurrah 1' " 

There are several versions of the subjoined 
song ; but that here given is current in 
Devonshire on Twelfth Day : 

" .\pple-tree, apple-tree, 
Bear apples for me : 
Hats f^iilt, laps full, 
Sacks full, caps full : 
.Vpple-tree, apple-tree, 
Bear apples for me." 

In the South-hams of Devonshire, on the 
Eve of the Epiplmny, the farmer attended 
by his workmen, with a large pitcher of 
cyder, goes to the orchard, and there, 
encircling one of the best bearing trees, 
they drink the following toast three 
several times : 

" Here's to thee, old apple-tree. 
Whence thou nmy'st bud, and whence 

thou may'st blow ! 
And whence thou may'st bear apples 

enow I 
Hats full ! caps full 1 
Bushel — bushel- -sacks full. 
And my pockets full too I Huzza !" 

This done, they return to the house, the 
doors of which they are sure to find boUed 
by the females, who, be the weather what 
it may, are inexorable to all entreaties to 
open them till some one has gues.sed at 
what is on the spit, which is generally some 
nice little thing difficult to be hit on, and 
is the reward of him who first names 
it. The doors are then thrown open, 
and the lucky clodpole receives the tit-bit 
as his recompense. .Some are so super- 
stitious as to believe that if they neglect 
this custom, the trees will bear no apples 
that year. 

On the Eve of Twelfth Day, as a Cornish 
man informed Mr. Brand, on the edge of 
•St. Stephen's Down, October 28, 1790, it 
is the custom for the Devonshire people 
to go after supper into the orchard, with 
a large milk-pan full of cyder, having 
roasted apples pressed into it. Out of 
this each person in company takes wliat 
is cnlletl a clayen cup, i.r. an earthenware 
cup full of litn:or. and standing under each 
of the more fruitful apple-trees, passing 
by tho.se that are not good bearers, he 
addresses it in the following words: 

" Health to thee, good apple-tree. 
Well to boar, pocket-fulls, hat-fuUs, 
Peck-fulls, bushel-bftg-fulls !" 

And then drinking up part of the contents, 
he throws the rest, with the fragments of 
the roasted apples, at the tree. At each 
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cup tb«9 company set up a about. Pen- 
naat, in his account of this custom, says^ 
"that after they have drank a chcartui 
glass to their master's health, success to 
the future harvest, Ac. then returning 
home, they least on cakes made of carra- 
ways, Ac. suak'd in cyder, which they 
claim as a reward for their past labours 
in sowing the grain. This," he obseri'es, 
"seems to resemble a custom of the antient 
Danes, who in their addresses to their 
rural deities, emptied on every invocation 
a cup in hnimiir of them." — Fcnnanf's 
Tout in Scotland, edit. 8to. Chester, 1771, 
p. 91. Comp. Applt-Uoidinf) and refer- 
ences. Moresin observes, that our cere- ,.^ „„„,^. 

niony of choosing a king on the Epiphany, Dav among the young people ; but, it being 
or Feast of the 'I'hree Kings, is practised looked upon as a superstitious relic, it 

"^as ordere<i by Parliament, 1645, that'the 



do Rois " ^Twelfth Day) was thenceforth 
to be called " La Fete de Sans-Culottes." 
It was called an anti-civic feast, which 
made every priest that kept it a Royalist. 

This custom is practised no where that 
I^ know of at present in the North of 
England, though still very prevalent in th« 
South. 

In Germany they observed nearly the 
same rites in cities and academies, where 
the students and citizens chose one of their 
own number for King, providing a ban- 
quet on the occasion. 

Twickenham.-^There was an an- 
cient custom at Twickenham of dividing 
two great cakes in the church upon Easter 



among the Romanists obout the same time 
of the year ; and that he is called the 
Bean King, from the lot. Papattii, 1594, 
p. 143. 

From a description given in an old 
writer, we gnther that the materials of 
the Twelfth Cake were in his time (IfiSO) 
flour, honey, ginger, and pepper. One 
was made for every family. Ine maker 
thrust in, at random, a small coin as she 
was kneading it. When it was baked, it 
was divided into as many parts as there 
were persons in the family. It was dis- 
tributed, and each had his share. Portions 
of it also were as.'iigned to Christ, the 
Virgin, and the three Magi, which were 
given away in alms. Whoever found the 
piece of coin in hi.<< share was saluted by 
all OS king, and being placed on a seat or 
throne, was thrice liftM aloft with joyful 
acclamations. Ho held >i piece of chalk 
in his right hand, and each time he was 
lifted up, made a cross on the ceiling. 
These crosses were thought to prevent 
many evils, and were much revered. 
Aubanus. .l/orca. Lffies, et Hitiis Omnium 
Gent. I(i2(), p. 2(J6. 

Mr. Brand adds an account of the more 
modern practice from the " Universal 
Magazine," for 1774. After tea a cake is 
produced, and two bowls, containing the 
fortunate chances for the different sexes. 
The host fills up the tickets, and the whole 
company, except the King and Queen, are 
to be ministers of state, molds of honour, 
or ladies of the bed-chamber. Often the 
host and hostess, more by design perhaps 
than by accident, become King and Queen. 
According to Twelfth day low each party 
is to support his character till midnight. 
In France, while that country had a Court 
and King, one of the courtiers was chosen 
king, nnd the other nobles attended on 
this day at an entertainment. The 
Bean King was for the nonce supreme. 
At the end of the year 1792, the Council- 
general of the Commons at Paris passed an 
arret, in consequence of which " La Fete 



parishioners should forbear that custom, 
and, instead thereof, buv loaves of bread 
for the poor of the parish with the money 
that should have bought the cakes. It 
appears that the sum of £'1 per annum is 
still charged upon the vicarage for the 
PU'Pose of buving penny loaves for poor 
children on the Thursday after Easter. 
Within the memory of man they were 
thrown from the church-steeple to be 
wrombled for; a custom which prevailed 
(even in Brand's time) nt Paddington 

Tyrng: the Point — A nuptial cus- 
tom, of which an account may be found 
m Scot's Discovery, 1584, and elsewhere. 

Tyree, Hebrides — They still re- 
lieve the monotony of the long winter 
evenings by meeting at a particular house, 
and holding what is termed a ceilidh, at 
which stories are narrated, usually narra- 
tives connected with old local super- 
stitions. Goodrich-Freer, Outer Islet 
1902, p. f)5. ' 

Unconsecrated Ground. — Ar- 

not, speaking of St. Leonard Hill, says 
' In a .\orthern part of it," (he mentioned 
before that part of it was the Quakers' 
burying ground.) " Children who had died 
without receiving baptism, and men who 
have fallen by their own hand, uh> to be 
interred." Hist, of Edivhuroli, p. 252. 
This reminds us of Virgil :-- 

" Infanturaque Animie flentes in limine 

primo : 
Quos dulcis VJt« oxsortis : et ab ubere 

rantos, 
Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit 

ncerbo. — 
Proxima deinde tenent mtcsti loca, qui 

sibi letum 
Insontes peperere manu, lucemque 

perosi 
Pfojecere Animas."— .Ene id. vi. 427. 
There is a story of Louis XIV. of France 
who, when the ecclesia.stics refused Chris- 
tian burial to a great theatricol performer, 
inquired how far down the coneecration 



«xt«n<led, and on being told, six feet, 
directed them to make a erave seven feet 
deep. The question is slowly losing its 
acuteness or virulence, and some day it 
will be settled by an universal system of 
cremation. Louis the Great was here a 
little before his time. 

Uncovering: the Head In 
Church. — An early, but unknown 
authority reprobates a custom then pre- 
valent for the audience to sit in churches 
with their hata on. " Thine own children 
(the writer says) even glory in their 
ahame, when not as masters, but aa 
scholars, not as teachers, but as disciples, 
they sit covered at their most solemn 
holy meetings, without difference of place, 
degree, age, season, or any personal re- 
lation whatsoever. .Although we have 
known some, and those not a few, who 
have presumed to sit covered in the 
presence of God at such a time as this; 
but when a great person hath come into 
the assembly, have honoure<l him with the 
uncovering of the head, as though civill 
respect towards a mortall prince were to 
be expres.sed by more evulent sJKns of 
sul)mi.¥ston from the outward man than re- 
liK'ous worship towards the immortal 
G, I." 

Ho tells us, however, that they were 
line \ i>red when they sang (he Psalms: 
" AV'iion the minister prayeth nr praiseth 
God in the words of the PsalmLst, as he 
frequently doth ; at which time every one 
almost is vailed, who, notwithstanding, 
prewnttv con<Ieinn themselves in this very 
thing wliiclv they allow, forasmuch as they 
all uncover the head when the same 
Psalmes are sung by them, only changed 
into meeter, and that perchance for the 
worse."' Our author concludes by ob- 
serving, properly enough, that " " we 
cannot imagine lesse, than that this cover- 
ing of the head in the coneregation, where 
infirmity or sickness dotn not plead for 
it, tendeth to the dishonour of Je.sus 
Christ, whose servants we profess ourselves 
to be, especially at this time, and to the 
contempt of his messenger representing 
the office and person of Christ nefore our 
eyes." Englnmh Fnilliful Reprorrr anil 
Monitoiir. lr!.j3. pp. 48, 50. So, in " A 
Character of England," 1M9, p. 13: "I 
have beheld a whole congregation sitting 
on their • • ♦ • with their hats on, at the 
readine of the Psalms, and yet bare- 
headea when they sing them." 

The Society of Friends followed the Jews 
in the practice of wearing their head-gear 
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London to St. Unenraber." St. TTn- 
cumber is not even mentioned by Hone, 
the Book of Days, or the .\nniversary 
Calendar. Sir H. Nicolas. in his 
" Chronology of History," has also over- 
looked him. Perhaps it was some jocose 
name, or a pleasantry to which the key is 
lost. 

In John Hcywood's play of The Four 
" about 1510, the palmer, recounting 



P.P. 

his wanderings, says : 

Then at the Rhodes also I was; 
And round about to Amias. 
At ."^t. incumber and St, Trunnion ; 
At St. Botolph and St. Anne of Huston. 

Unicorn. — This fiction is probably not 
earlier than the Crusades, or perhaps than 
the date of Sir John Maudeville's return 
froin his travels, when a variety of .Strang* 
stories began to circulate in reference to 
the marvels to be seen in distant regions. 
Maiideville, unlike Marco Polo, who had 
preceded him. was a man of private for- 
tune, who travelled for his pleasure, and 
he seems, instead of limiting himself to 
what he actually saw or heard, as Hero- 
dotus so wisely did, to have copied matter 
out of other books. 

The original word Rem, translated 
LTnicorn in our version of the Book of 
Job, xxxix. 9, ia by .leronie, Montanus, 
and Aquila, rendered Rhinoceros : in the- 
Septuagint, Monnceros. There was for- 
merly a feeling, almost amounting to cer- 
tainty, even among scientific persons, that 
the one-horned rhinoceros was the unicorn 
of fable ; but this idea can hardly be said 
to have maintained its ground ; and, 
indeed, a few years since, an animal was 
.said to have been discovered much more 
closely approximating in form and appear- 
ance to the mythical unicorn. The 
fabulous animal of heraldry, so called, is 
nothing more than a horse with the horn 
of the pristis, or sword fish, stuck in hi» 
forehead. 

The earliest mentions of this fabulous 
creature 1 have met with hitherto are in 
the Anglo-Norman Bestiary of Philip de 
[ Thaun, ascribed to the reign of Henry I., 
! where occurs the notion of the danger from 
I the creature to any one, who was not 
a pure virgin, and, again, in the 
" .\ncren Riwle," a manual of monastic 
life, composed in what is termed (for want 
of a better name) «fmt-Saxon, during tho 
thirteenth century. Roth are anterior to- 
„ Mnndeville. In tne Itiwle wo find, adopt- 

in church, which women have always done; I ing for the convenienme of the general 



it is part of the early and long conflict 
between Judaism and Christianism, to 
which we have referred under Saturday. 
Uncumber, St.- Michael W'owle. in 
his " Dialogue between two Neighbours," 
1654, says : " if a wife were weary of her 
husband, she offered otes at ponies at 



reader Mr. Morton's translation, merely 
an incidental allusion : — ".An angry 
woman is a she-wolf, and an angry man is a 
wolf, or a lion, or an unicorn. A good 
account of this legendary beast is to be 
seen in the Archtrological Album, 184f>, 
with an illustration here reproduced.. 
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In an inventory taken by direction of 
Cromwell, Vicar-General, in or about 
153(5, of the Church of St. Swithin's, 
Winchester, appear the two following 
items: " One pastoral staf of on unicorns 
horn," "One rectors staf of unicorns 
horn." Rhinoceros horn was probably the 
real substance in these coses, ond in all 
af them perhaps we ore to recognize the 
•' unicorns' horns of unusual siEe," which 
nn Italian visitor to England about loOO 
■tells us that he saw in certain monasteries. 
Coryat observes in his Travrllcr for 
Ike Englisk Wits, 1616, that he saw two 
unicorns in the menagerie at the Court 
Mi the Great Mogul, and he states that 



from the attacks of poison is symbolised 
in the device of the Alviano family of 
Or^-ieto, where one uf these fabulous crea- 
tures, encompassed by reptiles, purifies 
the water of a fountain by the immersion 
of its horn, the motto being \'cnrna Pelln. 

The ancient Italian house of Dorromeo 
ndojited the cognizance of an unicorn 
looking toward tho sun. Mrs. Bury 
Pnlliser, }Ii.ttoric Devices. 1870, pp. 20, 
47. .At the feet of the effig,v of Tnomas 
Chancer in Eweline Church, Oxfordshire, 
i.s the niiusunl cognizance of an unicorn 
couchnnt. 

This legend is to be found in many 
place.s. Northbrooke quoted it in his 




they had been obtained in Bengal. He 
supplies a rough illustration of one, which 
resembles a horse with a single horn pro- 
jecting from its forehead. An unicorn's 
horn, sent by a King of Persia, was among 
the treasures preser^-ed at St. Denis, near 
Paris, when Evelyn the Diarist was there 
in 1643. Evelyn noticed two unicorns' 
horns in the Treasury of St. Mark at 
Venice about the same time, and about 
1670 Ij<tssels describes a well within the 
precincts of the Arsenal, of which the 
wat«r was safeguarded from poison by two 
pieces of unicorns' horns at the bottom. 
Vovage of Itahj, ed. 108*5, part 2, p. 247. 
The notion of the unicorn protecting man 



" Treatise against Dnuncing, *c. (IS??),' 
ed. 1843, p. no. In the " History of 
Sign-boards,'* edit. IStiG it is said : " The 
qualities attributed to the unicorn caused 
this animal to be used as a sign both by 
chemists and goldsmiths. It was believed 
that the only way to capture it was to 
leave a handsome young virgin in one of 
the places where it resorted. As soon as 
the animal had perceived her, he would 
come and li© qnietly down beside her, 
resting his head in her lop, and fall asleep, 
in which state he might bo surprised by 
the hunters who watched for him. This 
laying his head in the lap of a virgin " 
(of which there is n representation in Plate 
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16) "made the first Christinns choofie the 
unicorn ns the type of Cliri&t born from 
the Virgin Mary. ' 

Possibly this nns why the Scots placed it 
on one of their cold coiiin where an unicorn 
holds the shield, und thence it found its 
way to Kiigliuul. The hackneyed rhyme 
arising out of the association of the lion 
and the unicorn in the royal arms of Eng- 
land is so well knovrn that its repetition 
seems almost ridiculous : 

"The lion and the unicorn, 
Fighting for the crown. 
The lion chased the unicorn 
All rotind the town." 

William Browne refers tn this whimsical 
legend wlieu he writes : 

" Rather the stately vnicurne 
Would in his breast enraged scorno. 
That maids committed to his charge 
By any beast in forrest large 
Should so be wronged — " 
Works by Hazlitt, i, 5(i. 

Unlawrful Games.- In ICHA i>n 
ordinance of the Founders' Gild of London 
forbad apprentices to play at bowls, and 
bet at cards, dice, tables, shovelboard, and 
other unlawful games. See 1(( inciiiiiiintia, 
pp. 10-1'J. 

Up Jenkins or Coddem.— S«e 

Shorr-Oioiit. 

Uphalic Day. -(January 29). This, 
the close of the Yule festivity is annually 
celebrated at Lerwick, Shetland ; it is the 
24th night after Christmas (old htyle). A 
considerable number of the inhabitants 
assemble at the Market Cross at [> o'clock 
in the evening, dressed in various mas- 
querading disguises, and there having 
torches provided, they form a procession, 
which marches through the streets of the 
town. 

Up-se Frfese. — Which puzzled 
Brand, wai the Fricsland beer, which was 
commonly drunk in England in the seven- 
teenth century. It is often mentioned in 
old plays and tracts. The following passage 
occurs in Rowlands's " Humors Or- 
dinarie," (ItiOO) : 

"Tom is no more like thee then chalks 

like cheese 
To ploflge a health, or to drink up-se 

frieze • 
Fill him n beaker, he will never flinch, 

Ac." 

Up*Sittinar> — There was formerly, 
nnd until the early part of the last 
century at least, if not still, what was 
known as the I'psitting or Gettin^-ug. 
Fletcher, in the " Woman Hater," 
makes Valore sav to Gondarino : 
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"Farewell, my lord; I was entreated 
To invite your worship to a lady's up- 
sitting — " 

which Cotgrave seems to have confounded 
with the churching itself, whereas it is 
rather the celebration of the mother's re- 
covery from her lying-in. 

Urine. — The following singular pas- 
sage is in Greene's " Quip for an Vpstart 
Covrtier," 1592. "Questioning," says he, 
" why these women were so choiericke, he, 
like n skoHiiig fellow, pointed to a bush of 
nettles : Mary (quoth hee) al these women 
that you heme brawling, frowning, and 
scolding thus, have severally p ... on 
this bush of nettles; and the vertue of 
them is to force a woman that waters them 
to be as peevish for the whole day, an<l 
as wa.spi.<~h as if shee had bene stung in the 
brow with a hornet." 

.Among Vicary's Receipts occur one 
which must have been introduced into the 
Materia Medica as a charm, viz. '■ Five 
spoonfuls of knave (male) child urine of an 
innocent ti<liot)." Treasure of Anatomy, 
1641, p. 234. Butler's description of 
Lilly under the name of Sidrophel is 
fraught with a great deal of his usual 
pleasantry : 

" Quoth Ralph, not far from hence doth 

dwell 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 
That deals in Destiny's dark counsels 
.And snge opinions of^the moon sells; 
To whom all people, far and near. 
On deep inportances repair; 
When bras* and pewter apt to stray, 
.And linen slinks out of the way: 
When geese and pullen are sednc'd, 
And sows of sucking pigs are cbows'd ; 
When cattle feel indisposition^ 
.And need th' opinion of physician; 
When murrain reigns in nogs or sheep, 
And chickens languish of the pip: 
When yeast un<l outward means do fail 
And have no pow'r to work on ale ; 
When butter does refuse to come. 
And love proves cross and humoiirsome ; 
To him with questions, and with urine 
They for discov'ry flock, or curing." 

Hartlib tolls us : " In Holland they aa 
carefully preserve the cowes urine, as tho 
dung to oiirich their land: old urine i* 
excellent for the Roots of trees. ... I 
know a woman who lived five miles Fouth 
of Canterbury, who saveth in a pail, all 
the droppings of the houses, I nieane tho 
urine, and when the pail is full, .'prirck- 
leth it on her mea<low," nnd with i^iicii 
good results that her neighbours took her 
to lie a nitch. J.rqncxr. IfVJl, p. 47. The 
magical divination which we find so 
humourously de«cribe<l in Butler's " Hudi- 
hras," is nmrnied bv Monsieur I* Blanc 
in his Travels to oe used in the East 
lodiM: 

TV 
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" Your modern Indian magician 

Makes but a hole in th' earth to p 

in, 
And straight resolves all questions t>y't> 
And seldom fails to be i' the right. ' 

In "'Sylva, Or the Wood," p. 130, we 
read that " a fevr j-ears ago, the women 
in labour used to drinke the urine of their 
husbands, who wore all the while 
stationed, as I have seen the cows in St. 
James's Park, and strovning themselves to 
give as much as they tan." Pennant tells 
us, that the Highlanders, on New Year's 
Day, burn juniper before their cattle; 
aii<l on the first Monday in every quarter, 
spriukle tliein with urine. Comp. liif- 
huppin^ and Irrlaiui. 

Urisk, HiKHIand.— Scott, in his 
Notes to the " Lady of the Lake," des- 
cribes this as " a figure between a goat 
and a man : in short, precisely, that of a 
Grecian satyr." This spirit ur deity is 
not mentioned bv Campbell in his Popular 
Tales of the H «s/ lliuhlands. 1860-2. 

Ursula of Britain, St.— See on 
this legend a very excellent nnd exhauhtive 
nitii'lc In C'lianibor.s'.s Euiijclofurdui, in v. 
Brewer, DUi. of Phrase and Fable, 3rd ed. 

:>. 925, i)3S, may be also consulted. 

le legend was long commemorated oiv the 
money of Cologne, which bore on one side 
a representation of St. I'rsula and her 
companions, and a (j-<hicat piece in gold 
has this story on one side and the Adora- 
tion of the Magi on the other. The 
original name of the husband of St. 
Ursula is said to have been Holofernes. 
See Haslitt'g Coiits of Europe, Suppl. 
1897. p. 28, and iihakespcar: Himself and 
his Work, by same, 1903, p. 108. 

Utas.— See Nares, 1859, in v. In o 
letter of July (>, 1453, from Margaret 
Poston to her son John Paston, the writer 
concludes: " Wretyn at Norwycli, on the 
Utas day of Peter and Powlf." Of the 
t»vo festivals or commemorations of St. 
Agnes one was kept tin the 21st, and the 
other on the 28th: but they were indepen- 
dent events. A letter from Sir John 
Paston to his brother in 1472 is dated "the 
Twystlay next aftyr Seynt Agnet the 
fyrst." " Compare Agnes gupr&. 

Valentine's Day, St — (Feb. 14). 
This saint is held to have been an Elder of 
the Church, behewled in the reign of 
Claudius. If Uishop Hall may be be- 
lieved, he was a man of singular chastity 
of life. I have searched the legend of St. 
Valentine, but think there is no occur- 
rence in his life that could have given rise 
to this ceremony. I find in the Roman 
Calendar the following observation only 
under this date : — 

" Manes nocte vagar! creduntur." 

Butler, in his " Lives of the Saints," 
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says that the custom originated among the 
Romans, and that, on the Feast of 
Februata Juno (Feb. 13). bovs drew the 
names of girls in or<ler to oe able to divine 
who should be their mistress, and that, 
this pagan usage giving offence to the 
Christian priesthoou, the names of saints 
were substituted on the slips of paper for 
those of sweethearts. Butler mentions, as 
one of the most strenuous opponents of 
V^alentines, St. Fr.incis of Sales. Other 
writers and uuthnrities concur in recog- 
nising in the anniversary a trace of the 
Roman and Italian Luperralia, and one 
suggests that it arose from the ancient 
idea that bird.<i choose their males at this 
dat«. KIson, Shakespeare in Mxitic, 1001, 
238. 

Grose explains Valentine to mean th« 
first woman seen by a man, or man seen 
by a woman, on St. Valentine's Day. It 
is a ceremony," says Bourne, " never 
omitted among the vulgar, to draw lots, 
which thev term Valentines, on the eve 
before Valentine Day. The names of a 
select numbers of one .sex are, by an equal 
number of the other, put into some vessel ; 
and after that every one <lraws n name, 
which for the present is called their Valen- 
tine, and is looked upon us a good omen 
of their being man and wife afterwards. 
Antiq\tiffiffs\>i}rjnirf, chap. 3cx. Chaucer 
seems to allude to the uf-ago in the follow- 
ing passage : — 

"Nature, the Vicare of the Almightie 

Lord, 
That linte, colde, hevie, light, mnist, 

and drie, 
Ilath knit by even number of accord 
In easie voice, began to speak and say, 
Foules, take hede of my sentence I pray. 
And for your own ease in fordring of 

your need 
.As fast as I may speak I will me speed. 
Ye know well how on St. Valentine's 

Day, 
By my statute and through my gover- 

naunce. 
Ye doe cliese your makes, and after flie 

away 
With hem as I pricke you with plen- 

saunce." 

lAdgate, in a poem written by liim in 
praise of Queen Catherine, consort to 
Henry V. writes: — 

" Seynte Valentine, of custome yeero by 

yeere 
Men have an iLsaunce in this religioun 
To loke and serche Cupides Kalendnre, 
And chose fheyr choyse, by greto 

nffeccioiin ; 
Such as ben prike with Cupides 

mocioun, 
Takyng theyre choyse as theyr sort doth 

fajle : 
But I love ooD whiche excellith alle." 
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The same author wrote a set of verses, I 
entitled, " Chusing Loves on S. Valentines ' 
Diiy." and among Gowcr's " Halades," i 
first piinte<l in 1818, a French Valentine I 
writt'eu Ly him (Gower) appears. 

In the Paston Letters under 1477, Dame 
Elisabeth Drews, writing to John Paston, 
reminds him, in reference to liix suit for 
her daugliter Margery, thiit tlie ensuine 
Friday will be St. Valentine's Day, and 
tliat he had best come over to their house 
on Thursday night, and stay till Monday, 
and Margery herself, in two letters to 
Paston, terms liim in each instance her 
right well-beloved Valentine, almost as if 
that were then a recognised synonym for 
a sweetheart. 

Some poems on this theme are in the 
volume said to I'.uve been written 
by Charles Duke of Orleans in Eng- 
land, during his imprisonment. But 
those productions in English, nttri- 
l)ute<l to the Duke, were more probably 
translated by some nnonymuus person. 

In the D'Ewes Correspondence there is 
a letter from William Hoswell, Jesus 
College, Carnbridge, to Sir William Walde- 
grave, dated May 18, 1008, in which the 
writer says : 

" About a quarter of a veare since, Mr. 
Claptou was, amongst ot^er fellowos and 
centlenien of our colledge, drawne by 
paptT lutLs, to be Valentine to one of 
Dr. Duporti daughters ; which being 
tonld unto Mr. Clapton, he came presently, 
and asked mee wnat he should doe ; 1 
resolved him as the other company did ; 
which afterwards giving glo'ves unto their 
Valentines, wee also bouglit a paire, cost- 
ing '2s. tif/., and bestowed tliem uppon 
her." There is a curious entry in Walter 
Yonge's Diary under 1621-2, on this sub- 
ject. It appears that this year somebody 
sent a Valentine to tho daughter of Sir 
John Crofte, pui-piuting to come from the 
King, and a silly report circulated there- 
upon, that the lady was married to James. 

In Lord North's " Forest of Varieties," 
164S, p. 61, in a letter to his brother, he 
gays, A lady of wit and (jualitie, whom 
you well knew, would never put herself 
to the chance of a Valentine, saying that 
sbee would never couple herself, but by 
choyce. Tho custome and charge of Valen- 
tines is not ill loft, with many other such 
costly and idle customes, which by a tacit 
generall consent wee lay down ns ob- 
solete." Uorrick speaks of the practice 
of divining by rosebuds the name of the 
man whom a girl should have for her 
Valentine, and says that, once married, 
she must ^ive up choosing Valentines, as 
well as p;oing a-Maying. 

In Shipman'a "Carolina," p. 135, is a 
copy of verses entitled, "The Rescue," 
167S. To Mrs. D. C, whose name being 
left after drawing ^ alentines and cast 
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into the fire, was snatcht out. In " Poor 
Robin's Almanack," for 1078, that face- 
tious observer of our old cu.stoms tells us, 
opposite to St. Valentine's Day in 
I' ebruary : 

"Now Andrew, Antho- 
ny, and W^ilham, 

For Valentines draw 
Prue, Kate, Jilian." 

In the same for 1757 wo have: — 

" This month bright Phoebus enters 

Pisces, 
The maids will have good store of kisses, 
l'"or always when the fun comes there, 
Valentine's Day is drawing near, 
.\nd both the men and maids incline 
To chuso them each a Valentine ; 
And if a man gets one he loves. 
He gives her first a pair of gloves ; 
And, by the way, remember this. 
To seal the favour with a kiss. 

This kiss begets more love, and then 
That love begets a kiss again, 
Until this trade the man doth catch, 
.'Vnd then he doth propose the match, 
The woman's willing, tho' she's shy, 
She gives the man tliis soft reply, 
'I'll not resolve one thing or other, 
Until I first consult my mother.' 
When she says so, 'tis half a grant. 
.-Vnd may bo taken for consent." 

Pepys of course is not silent here. 
Under 14 Feb. 1665-6, Mr. Hill the 
musician calls on him, and he thinks that 
Hilt has come to bo Mrs. Pepys's Valen- 
tine ; but he finds it is not to be so. In 
the following year, however, he carried 
Mrs. Pierce and Knipp, and his wife, to 
the New Exchange, and to his Valentine, 
Mrs. Pierce aforesaid, he gave a dozen 
pairs of gloves and a pair of silk stockings, 
and to Knipp fur rom/XKiy, although Mrs. 
Pepys had laid out on her the day before 
20/-, six pairs of gloves. This was what 
the excellent Diarist thought a judicious 
enjoyment of life, while a man was 
capable of doing so. Under 16 Feb. 
1666-7. the Diarist tells us: "I find that 
Mrs. Pieroe's little girl is mv Valentine, 
she having drawn me ; which I was not 
sorry for, easing me of something more 
than I must have given to others. But 
here I do first observe the fashion of draw- 
ing of mottos as well as names : so that 
Pierce, who drew my wife, did draw also 
a motto, and this girl drew another for 
me. What mine was, I hove forgot : but 
my wife's was, ' Most constant and most 
fair.' " Under April 26, 1667, there is an 
entry illustrative of the costliness of 
Valentines in certain cases, the famous 
Mrs. Stewart receiving from the Duke of 
York and Lord Mandeville on successive 
occasions jewels worth £800 and iC300. 
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In the ■• BritiKli Apollo" we fin<l : — 

Qucatiun. "in chusiiig Valentines (ac- 
cording to custom) is not the party chusing 
(be it man or n-oman) to make a present 
to the party chosen r" 

Answrr. We think it more proper to 
say, drawing of Valentines, sine* the most 
customary way is for each to take his or 
her lot. And chance cannot be termed 
choice. According to this method, the 
obligations are equal, and therefore it was 
formerly the custom mutually to present, 
but now it is customary only for the gentle- 
men." 

We find the following curious species of 
divination in the Connoisseur, as practised 
on Valentine's Day or Eve. "Last Fri- 
day was Valentine Day, and the night be- 
fore I got five bay-leuves, and pinned four 
of them to the four corners of^ my pillow, 
and the fifth to the middle; and then, if 1 
dreamt of my .sweet-heart, Betty said we 
should be mariied before the year was out. 
Bub to make it more sure, I boiled an 
egg hard, and took out the yolk, and 
fiUed it with .salt : ami when I went to lietl. 
eat it, shell and all, without speaking or 
drinking after it. We also wrote our 
lovers' names upon bits of paper, and 
rolled up in clay, and put them into water : 
and the first that rose up was to be our 
Valentine. Would you think it, Mr. 
Blossom was mv man ? I lay n-bcd and 
shut my eyes alf the morning, till he came 
to our house ; for I would not have seen 
another man before him for all the world." 

The children in Norfolk rofch Valen- 
tines, as they term it, by being the first 
to say, " Goodniorrow, Viilentiiio." to any 
one whom they think likely to innke them 
a present. Hut they must do thin before 
the sun ri.ses. or they are entitled to 
nothing, because they ore sun-burnt. 
There i«, or wa.<^, an usage in Oxfordshire, 
for children to go about, and levy a toll 
of pence from the benevolent, where the 
formula is a little longer : 

" Good morrow, Valentine, 
First 'tis yours, then 'tis mine. 
So plea.se give me n Valentine." 

.\n enterpri.siiig perfumer ctideavoure<l in 
18C8 to impart to the ancient usage a 
somewhat novel character, and had on 
sale a large n.s.sortinent of boxes containing 
articles of millinery, singing birds, scents, 
and so on, in lieu of the simple letter with 
its enshriiuHl nioKoes, device, or cartoon, 
which satisiied the taste of the last gene- 
ration. So we improve upon our ancestors 
and, so to speak, tread out old cu.stoiii« ; 
for, whatever may be the gain here in 
elegance and costly effect, the simple rites 
of the original festival of .St. Valentine 
ore seriously tampered with, and we are 
not sure whether there may not be a few 
atill living who will regard this during 
innovator with an unfriendly eye. 



Gold.smith, in his '" Vicar of Wakefield." 
speaks of rustics sending True-lov« Knots 
on Valentine morning. Moresin relates 
that it was usual in bis time (1594) in 
Scotland for people to exchange presents 
on St. Valentine's Day, and that else- 
where men made gifts to women on this 
festival, and women afterwards [alio trm- 
Tpurt) made a suitable return. Pennant, 
in his " Tour in Scotland," tells us, that 
in February young persons drow Valen- 
tines and from thence collect their future 
fortune in the nuptial state. 

Bourne adds, "There is a rural 
tradition, that on this day every bird 
chooses its mate," and concludes that per- 
haps the youthful part of the world hatli 
first practiceil this custom, so common at 
this season. Herrick, in his "Hesperides," 
draws a comparison between the Kuppose<I 
coupling of biixls on this day and the 
choice of Valentines. In the oUl ballad 
of " The Two Valentines." a very familiar 
pro%-erb is reproduced with a variation, 
as follows : — 



" There is an old proverb, 
That birds of a feather 

Upon St. Valentine's Day 
Wilt meet together." 



Gay has loft us a poetical description of 
some rural ceremonies used on the morning 
of this day : 

" Last Valentine, the day when bird.s of 
kind 

Their paramours with mutual chirpings 
find. 

I early ro.se, just at (he break of <Iay, 

Before the sun had chased the stars 
away : 

.\-field I vi-ent, amid the morning dew. 

To milk my kine (for so should house- 
wives do), 

Thoe first I spied, and the first stvain 
we see. 

In spite of fortune, shall our true love 
be." 

A spring 10-<lays' fair was held at 
Faver.sham in Kent in early times and 
down to the end of the 18th century, 
ami was known as St. Valentine's Fair. 
In the n!ay of .1 rr/cii of Viirrrxhnvt, loSl'i. 
foundw] on a murder committe<l there in 
155(1-1. the crime was to have been per- 
petrate<l (luring this festival, and purports 
III the Im-iil records to have taken place 
on the e\-eiiing of the 15th. .As this was 
Sunday, and the parties were playing at 
tables or backpaminon. and .Vnlen himself 
had just previously been out on business, 
it seems far moi-e probable that the 
Iragcsly eK-curred on the .Sntnniay or Mon- 
day. One allegetl cause of .Xrden's (or 
rather .•Vrdern's) unpopularity was that, 
whereas this fair had been usually held 
partly in the town and partly in the .\bbey 
precincts, he caused it for his advantage. 
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us the Abb«y land belonged to him, to be 
« liiilly kept there. 

There is an nccuunt of the manner in 
ivhich St. Valentine's Day was anetently 
observed in France, in Goujet liihliolht- 
qu(? Fran(oise, torn. ix. p. 26t>. Conip. 
Oiiioni. 

Vampire.— As early as the twelfth 
century, a belief in the existence and 
noxious power of ranipires was entertained 
in this country. It probably came to ua 
from Germany and the north ; but the 
ancient Greeks had a .similar superstition. 
Tlio vampire was supposed to be a wicked 
man, whose remain.s, though buried with 
the customary forms, did not suffer dis- 
solution. Mr. Wright, in his " Essays," 
18-15, has given an acccnint of this article 
of faith. He says: "His bodv did not 
undergo the same process of dissolution 
as other coiTj.ses, but the skin became dry 
and distended like the parchment of u 
drum ; and the man's spirit, or some 
ileinon, enterc<l into it, and at nicht the 
dead man left his grave and walked about 
the .streets, and knocked at people's doors, 
and always culled by name some person in 
the house. If the person who was named 
answered, he was sure to die on the fol- 
lowing day. Hence, from caution, it 
became a custom that no one answered to 
his name at nieht until it had been called 
twice, for the Dun-ulaca (vampire) never 
called the same person a second time in 
one night. But, as Mr. Wriftht points 
out, the vampire also pursued his wander- 
ings occasionally in the daytime. 

The re«iuction of the vampire to normal 
matter of fact is not part of the present 
<lesign. But the reader may refer to 
AVaterton's Wanderings, ed. 1903, pp. 8, 
127, 213-14. 

Vaudeville.— At present understood 
«>f a mnsical drama or one interspersed 
with songs, but originally a term applietl 
to a certain type of poetry protlueed in 
liOWcr Normandy tinder the name of IVjpiy 
tie \'irc, from the river Vire and the hill 
known as I^es Vaux. An advocate of the 
place, Jean le Honx, who died in I6m, 
made a large collection of these chnnsinis, 
<if which there are numerous mo<lern 
editions, the best being perhaps that pub- 
Itvbe>l by Mr. Miiirhead in 1875 with an 
Knglish translation. 

Vavasour. — An early proper name, 
but originally a person, who lield his lands 
i'l fealty. 

Vorvain.- Borlase, speaking of the 
Druids, says: "They are exces-sively fond 
<if the Vervaine, they use it in casting lots, 
and foretelling events." " It was to be 
gathered at the rise of the Dog-Star." 
\iiliq. of Cornwall, p. 91. The following 
occurs in Aubrey s " Miscellanies," p. 
147: 



Vervain and Dill 

Hinder witches from their will." 

If a man gather vervaine the first day of 
the new moon, before sun rising, and 
drinke the juice thereof, it will make him 
to avoid lust for seven yeares. — Coles, 
liitiod. to the Knowledge of Plaiit$, 1<)6(5, 
p. (i'J. Pulverized vervain in wine, taken 
on Midsummer-day, was considered a sure 
specific against liver complaiut by the 
Saxou leeches. See Chaniia and King't 
Ei'il. 

Vincent's Day, 8t.~(Jan. 22). 
Donee's MSS. Notes say, " Vinceuti festo 
si Sol radiet memor esto:" thus £ng- 
lishised by .\braham Fleming: 

" Remember on St Vincent's Day, 

If that the sun his beams display." 
See Scot's Disc, of U'itchcraft, book xi. c. 
15. 

Vlngrt-et-un.— See Onr-and-ThirUj. 

Virginity. — In the earliest ages of 
Cliristianity, virginity was honoured, out 
of deference most likely to the Virgin 
Mother, with almost divine adoration, and 
there is but little doubt but that the origin 
of nunneries is closely conuectetl with that 
of the virgin garland. 

A writer in the " .\ntiquarian Reper- 
tory " says: " that in this nation, as well 
as "others, by the abundant zeal of our 
ancestors virginity was held in great esti- 
mation : insomuch that those who die<l 
in that slate were rewarde<l at their death 
with a garland or crown on their heads, 
denoting their triumphant victory over 
the lusts of the flesh. Nay, this honour 
wos extouded even to a widow who hod 
never enjoyed but one husband. These 
garlands, or crowns, were most artificially 
wrought in filagree work, with gold and 
silver wire, in resemblance of myrtle, with 
which plant the fuiiobrial garlands of the 
antients were always composed, whoeo 
leaves were fastenetl to hoops of larger 
iron wire, and they were lined with cloth 
of silver." 

" Besides the.se crowns, the antients had 
also their depQ.sitory garlands, the use of 
which continued till'of late years, and may 
perhaps still in some part« of England. 
The.se garlands, at the ftinerals of the 
decea.sed, were carried solemnly before the 
corpse by two maids, and afterwards hung 
up in some con.spicuous place within the 
church, and were made in the following 
manner; viz. the lower rim or circlet was 
a broad hoop of wood, whereunto was fixed 
at the sides thereof part of two other 
hoops, crossing each other at the top at 
right angles, \vliich formed the upper part, 
being about one-third longer than the 
width. These hoops were wholly covered 
with artificial flowers of paper, dyed horn, 
and silk, and more or less beautiful ac- 
cording to the skill or ingenuity of tb 
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performer. In the vacancy of the inside 
troin the top hung white paper cut in form 
of gloves, whereon was written the de- 
ceased's name, age, Ac, together with long 
strips of varioux coloured papers or rib- 
bons : those were many times intermixed 
with gilded or painted empty shells of 
blown eggs, as farther ornaments, or it 
may be as emblems of bubbles, or the 
bitterness of this life : while other garlands 
had only a solitary hour-glass TiaiiEinK 
therein, as a more signiAcant symbol of 
mortality." iv, 239. 

Ill the Papal times in England some- 
times the form of a last testament ran 
thus: " Comraendo Animam meam Deo, 
beatee Marite, et omnibus Sanctis." I saw 
in the churches of Woisingham ond Stan- 
hope, Durham, specimens of those gar- 
lands: the form of a woman's glove, cut 
in white paper, hung in the centre of each 
of thorn. Douce saw a similar instance 
in the church at Bolton in Craven, in 
1783. At Skipton, too, the like custom 
still prevailed in Brand's lime. In 
1794, Sir H. KUis states that ho saw gar- 
lands of white paper hanging up in a 
church no farther from the metropolis 
than Paul's Cray in Kent. 

It was the custom in many country 
churches to hang a garland of flowers over 
the seats of deceased virgins, in token, 
says Bourne, of esteem and love, and as 
an emblem of their reward in the heavenly 
church. It was usual in the primitive 
Christian Church to place crowns of 
floivers at the heads of deceasetl virgins : 
for this we have the authority of 
Damascenus, Gregory of Nysse, St. 
Jerome, and St. .\ustin. 

It appears that on June 4th, 1747, n 
letter was read by the Secretary to the 
Society of Antiquaries " from Mr. Edward 
Steel of Bromley, concerning the custom of 
burying tlie<leod, e.specinlly batclieiors and 
maidens, with garlands of flowers, Ac. 
used formerly in several parts of this 
kingdom." Dr. Lort ttbserved in .August, 
178o, that " At Grey's-font Church, be- 
tween AVrcxhani and Chester, were gar- 
lands, or rather shields, fixed against the 
pillars, finely decorated with artificial 
flowers and cut gilt paper." In York- 
shire, it seems to have been usual, when 
a virgin die<l in a village, one, nearest 
to her in size, and ago, and resemblance, 
carried the garland before the corpse in 
the funeral procession, which was after- 
wards hung up in the church. Tliis was 
sometimes composed entirely of white 
paper, and nt others the flowers, Ac. cut 
out upon it were coloured. 

There appeared in the " Morning 
Chronicle" for Sept. 2.'Jth. 1792, an elegiac 
ode by Miss Seward, whereto in reference 
to Eyam in Derbyshire the following note 
was subjoined: "The antieot custom of 



hanging a garland of white roses made of 
writing paper, and a pair of whit« gloves, 
over the pew of the unmarried villagers 
who die in the flower of their age, prevails 
to this day in the village of Eyara, and in 
most other villages and little towns iu the 
Peak," .-it Ashford iu the same county 
from the beams of the north aisle used 
very recently to hang five funeral gar- 
lands of white paper cut into flowers, 
which were once carrietl before the funeral 
procession at the burial of virgins, and 
afterwards replaced in their positiims. 

Nichols, speaking of Waltham in Fram- 
land Hundred, says : " In this church, 
under every arch, a garland is suspended ; 
one of which is customarily placed there 
whenever any young unmarrie<l woman 
dies." Leicesterxliirc. ii, part 1, 382. 

These are mentioned in the " Dialect of 
Craven," 1828, as common ornaments of 
the churches in that deanery. They are 
" made of flowers, or of vnriegateid 
coloured paper, fastened to small sticks, 
cros-sing eacli other at the top, and fixed 
at the bottom by a similar lioop, which 
was also covered with paper. 1' rom the 
top were suspended two papers, cut in the 
form of gloves, on which the name and 
age of the deceased virgin were written. 
One of these votive garlands was solemnly 
borne before the corpse by two girls, who 
placet! it on the coflin in the church 
during the service. Thence it was con- 
veyed in the same manner to the grave, 
and afterwards was carefully depo.sited on 
the screen dividing the quoir from the 
nave either as an emblem of virgin 
purity, or of the guilt and uncertainty of 
human life." 

" In the case of an unmarrie*! female," 
says- the author of the " Cleveland Glos- 
sary," 1868, " the custom, until recently, 
was to carry a garland, composed of two 
circular hoops crossing each other, dressed 
with white paper cut intt» flowers or leaves, 
or in the form of a wreath of parti- 
coloured ribbons, having ii white glove in 
the centre inscribwl with the name, or 
initials, and age of the deceased. This 
garland was laid on the coffin during its 
passage from the church to the grave, 
and afterwards, at lea.«t in some cases. 
-■•Hspouded from (he ceiling of the church. 
In the chancels at Hinderwell and Robin 
Hoofl's Bay some of these garlands were 
still in being only a few years since." 

In "The Life and lamentefl Death of 
Mrs. Susannah Perwich." 16(il, we have 
the rites of a virgin lady's funeral minute- 
ly describetl : "The her.se, coveie<l with 
velvet, was carried by six servant maidens 
of the family, all in white. The sheet was 
held up by six of those gentlewomen in 
the school that had most acquaintance 
with her, in mourning habit, with white 
scarfs and gloves. A rich costly garland 
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of gurawork, adorned with banners and 
scutcheons, was borne immediately before 
the herse by two proper young ladies, 
that entirely loved her. Her father and 
mother, with other near relations and 
their children, followed next the herse, 
in due order, all in mourning : the kindred 
next to them, after whom came the whole 
school of gentlewomen, and then persans 
of chief rank from the neighbourhood and 
from the City of London, stll in white 
gloves, both men, women, children, and 
servants, having been first served with 
wine. The herse being set down (in 
Hackney Church) with the garland upon 
it, the Rev. Dr. Spurstow preached her 
Funeral Sermon. This done, the rich 
coffin, anointed with sweet odor.s, was put 
down into the grave in the middle alley of 
the said church," Ac. Her father, it 
seems, then kept the long famous boardiug 
8ch(M>l for young ladies at Hackney, of 
which there \& so curious an account by 
William Blake, housekeeper there about 
this time. 

Tkere is a passage in Shakeepear's 
" Hamlet," act v. sc. 1 : 

" Yet here she is allow'd her virgin 
Grants," 

Reed's " Shakesp. 
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. vol. xviii. p. 
336. "Krans, Cerium Lsl. & Belg. id. 
Germ, kraniz. Helvigius natura putat n 
Kop<iiv\<i, alii a cranium; Watchterus a C 
B. erir;in, rotundus, quum circulari figurfi 
caput ambiat." — Hire. Glon. Suio-Gotli. 
torn. i. p. llfjti. 

In "Syr Gyles Goosecappe Knight," a 
comedy, lG(J(j, sign, a 4 verso, a different 
test is, of course jocularly, proposed : 

" Will. He answere for her, because I 
know her ladyship to be a perfect maide 
indeede. 

liullakcT. How canst then know that? 

Will. Passing perfectly, I warrant ye. 

Jacke. By measuring her necke twice, 
and trying if it will come about hir fore- 
head, and s!yp ouer her nose." 

There is still a common saying, that 
twice round the wrist (in a woman) once 
round the neck, and twice round the neck 
once round the waist. 

I do not observe that any of our writers 
on popular antiquities has noticed the 
indication of virginity, which Browne 
mentions as apparently a matter of cur- 
rent belief in tliis country at the time he 
wrote his "Pastorals:" 

"There is a weed vpon whose head 

growes Downe ; 
Sow-thistle 'tis ycleep'd, whose downy 

wreath. 
If any one can blow off at a breath. 
We deeme her for a ran id — " 

In k satirical publicatioo entitled Tlie 



Horn Exalted, 1661, an Italian is made 
to say : " Our garlands in the winter, and 
at virgins' funerals, are they not made of 
horns r"' 

There was an old superstition that a 
virgin might procure the pardon of a 
criminal at the very gnllows. Thus, in 
.Irden of Favcrsham, 1592, Michael says : 

" and Susan, being a maide. 

May begge ine from the gallows of the 
Shreife." 

In Captain Marryat's Maslerman Heady 
a woman belonging to a savage tribe, saves 
one of the characters from a cruel death 
by offering at the place of execution to 
marry him. 

Virgrins of Coiogrne, Eleven 
Thousand. — This is a familiar story to 
all English visitors to the cathedral; and 
their bones are shown — actually the bones 
of animals. EUvr.n thoiisttnd is taken 
to be a misreading for two. The myth 
is connected with the legendary history 
of St. Ursula of Britain, and the ship 
freighted with the virgins, it must have 
been a miraculously largo one, and the 
AdonilioH of the Mai/i or Three Kings of 
Cologne, constitute favourite types on the 
reverses of the money formerly struck by 
the prince-bishops. 

Vitus, St. — (June 15). On St. 
Vitus's Day, the Skinners' Company, 
aceorapanieu by girls strewing herbs in 
their path, and oy the blue-coat boys 

§ laced by their patronage on the foun- 
ntion of Christ's Hospital, march in 
proce.ssion from Dowgate-Hill, where their 
hnll is, to St. .\ntholin's Church, in Wat- 
ling Street, to hear seri-ice. The origin 
of this custom does not seem to be known : 
but it is ancient. In Buciilerus is a pas- 
sage which seems to prove thnt St. Vitus's 
Day was (almost) equally famous for rain 
with St. Swithin's. Googe soys : 

"The nexte is Vitus sndde in oyle, 

before who.se ymage faire 
Both men and women bringing hennes 

for oifring do rejmire: 
The cause whereof I doe not know, I 

thinke. for mmie disease 
Wliich he is thought to drive away from 

such as him do please." 

Perhaps this is what is called St. Vitvs'i 
Dance, a form of paralysis, but which is 
now supposed to have no connection with 
the saint. The name of St. Vitus does 
not occur in the Roman Calendar. See 
Davis, iSiippl. Olofunry, 1881, p. 564. 

Wads.— See Scotch and English. 

Wad-Shooting:. -In the 'Statisti- 
cal Account of Scotland, parish of Kirk- 
den, .Annus, it is .said, " Christmas is held 
as a great fe.stival in this neighbourhood." 
On tluit day, "the servant is free from 
his master, and goes about visiting his 
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friends and acquaintance. The poorest 
must have beef or mutton on the table, 
and what they call a dinner ivith their 
friends. Many amuse themselves with 
various diversions, particularly with 
shooting for prises, called here Wad- 
shootinc; and many do but little business 
all the Christmas week ; the evening of al- 
most every day being spent in amuse- 
ment." In the same work, the inhobitants 
are said to " hovo no pa.stime8 or holidays, 
excepting dancing on Christmoa and New 
Year's Day." 

Waez or Ways Goose.— In "Notes 
and Queries," for .\ugnst 4, 1866, this 
term is explained to signify a stubblc- 
eoose, which is mentioned by Chaucer in 
the Cook's I'rolmjue. In the " Ciilendrier 
Beige," 18C2, is an account of the goose- 
feast held at Wae.i, in Brabant, which may 
suggest a different etymology. .At present 
theNVayz Goose is the anuunl ceteuratiun 
of a day's holidav among printers and 
their staffs, and jf the custom had any 
peculiar connection, at the outset, with 
the goose, it .seem* to have lost such con- 
nection. I view, personally, the etymology 
intro<luced by the writer in "Notes and 
Queries " with some share of distrust^ as 
1 am rather of an opinion that the ancient 
practice of holding a grand goose-feast 
annually nt Wues, in Brabant, at Martin- 
mas, is more likely to have given rise to 
our English phrase. The intercourse be- 
tween tlii.'* kingdom and the Low Countries 
was, in former times, so regular nud large, 
that many iibages were apt to undergo 
transplantation, and the art of printing 
may be only one among .several obligations 
we lie under to the Dutch and Flemings. 
The printer's W'ayz Goose, in modern 
davR. lias no fixtsl .'en.son, but is usvuilly 
held in July. There is a passage in " The 
Scolehnuse of Women," lo41, in which the 
way goose is mentioned ; but what the 
ni'thor meant precisely by the term, in 
this case, it appears somewhat difficult to 
decide : 

" — .And yet the rib, as I suppose, 
That Ontl did take out of the man, 
.\ dog vp c.iiight, and a way gose 
Eat it dene—." 

Waf ering: Sunday. - Otherwise 
known as Muthrring Smutn;/, Midlent 
Sunday. See Mothcritiij Sujul<nj. 

Waf or*. -Wafers and hippocrns wore 
customary at we<ldlng.s and funerals alike. 
This sort of refection is mentioned in the 
" .Account of the Coronation of Richard 
111." 1483, printed in "Excerpfa Histo- 
rica," 18*3. 

In the Cliurchwardens' .Accounts of St. 
Lawrence's Parish, Reading, 15fil, is the 
following entry: " nry<le-l'ast. It. n>- 
««y»-cd of John Radleye, vi«. viijj," A 



note says: "Probably the wafers, which. 
together with sweet wine, were given after 
the solemnization of the marriage." S«« 
the " Account of the Ceremony of the 
Marriage between the Elector Frederick 
and Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James I. 
on St. Valentine's Day, 1613-14." in Le- 
laud. So, at the marriage of Quceu Mary 
and Philip of Spain in Winchester Cathe- 
dral, 15o4, " Wvne and sopes were 
halfowed." 



In the AntiquaTu for February, 1899, 
in a paper by Mr. H. P. Feosey on a Poir 
of Waler-lrons, was a representation of 
the article which was used for making or 
baking this confection, whether for ordi- 
nary use or for the service of the Church. 

By the following extract from the 
Obituary of Richard Smyth, wafers appear 
to have been then used at funeral enter- 
tainments : " l(i71-2, January 2. Mr. 
Cornelius Bee, book.selter in Little Britain, 
died hora w" nntc nicric/. his "2 eldest 
daughters M"* Norwood ond M'" Fletcher, 
widdows, executrixes; buried Jan. 4 at 
Great St. Bartholomew's w"'out a sermon, 
w^'^out wine or waffers, only gloves and 
rosemary, &c." Comp. Chrutening. 

Waff.— See Wraith. 

Waits. — Waits, who were oriBinally 
watchmen, are constantly mentioned in 
the old chronicles and romances. They 
seem to have grown into common use as 
musicians on festive occasions, and are 
often found in cnmbination with haut- 
boys. The itinerant players, who are at 
present known under the same desig- 
nation, are very degenerate representa- 
tives of those whom even our grandfathers 
knew, and the old cu.stom of serenading 
people in their sleep (or rather out of itT) 
lor B week or fortnight prece«ling Christ- 
mas, with a view to a subseiiuent gratuity, 
has almost gone nut of fashion, so far as 
the great towns are concerned. 

The duty piescril)cd to the ancient 
wait in the Black Book tif Edward IV., 
1478, was to pipe the watch nightly, from 
Michaelmas till Maundy Thursday, four 
times within the Court, and in summer 
nights three times, and to make good 
cheer. He was to eat in the hall with 
the minstrels, ond was to receive for his 
supper Iialf a loaf and hnlf a gallon of 
ale: in summer, two candles and half a 
husliel of coals; in winter, half a loaf, 
half a gallon of ale, four candles, half » 
bu.shel of coals; and moreover, during 
actual attendance in Court, fourpence 
halfpenny a day. or, if he was not thought 
worth so much (which was left to the 
discretion of the Steward and Treasurer) 
threepence only. He was entitle<l to his 
livt'ry, like the minstrels ; and during sick- 
neMt.'an extra allowance of foixl might be 
given to him. 

Part of his duty was to secure all doors. 
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and to giinrd against thieves, fire, an<i 
other dangers, and to attend at the mak- 
ing <if Knights of the Buth. This pei auiiage 
was a Yeuiiian ivoit, and under him was u 
fjiuum Wait. Peggo's I'lninliii, 1818, p. 
lUl-2. Some curious additional iiiitor- 
ination on this subject nmy be read in 
Chappell's I'opular Music, 4i>, 547. 

Edward IV., as it appears from liis 
'■ Black Book," 1478, kept tliirteen niiii- 
streU und a wait in his lujusehold. Of tlie 
former, one was a vurger or chief, "that 
directeth them all in festival days," says 
Vegge, '■ to their stations, to blowings and 
pipings to such offices us must l>e warned 
to prepare ior the King and his household, 
at meats and suppers, to be the more 
leadv in all services: and all these sitting 
ill tlie hull together, wheitsif .some use 
ti'iinipcts, some shawms, and small pipes, 
and some are strange-men coming to this 
tourt at five feasts of the year, aud then 
to take their wages of household after 
lour pence halfpenny a day, if they be 
present in Court: and then tnev to avoid 
tlie iio.vt day after the feasts l>e done." 
Two of the regular minstrels were to 
attend the king, when he went on horse- 
back, and sometimes his majesty' had two 
*)f the "strange" minstrels likewise in 
waiting. These officials were entitled to 
rtt-eive, besides their board (including four 
villous of ale among them every evening) 
their clotliiug, or twenty shillings a-yeur 
in money instead. There is this curious 
passage a little further on: "The King 
woU not for his worship that his minstrels 
be too presumptuous, nor too familiar, 
to ask any rewards of the Lords of his 
land, remembering the example of King 
Henry the .Second, who forbad his inin- 
Ktrels nnd pleemen, so long as they were 
in his sen'ice, from a.sking any gratuity 
iit the hands of any one, inasmuch as the 
Kings nobles, out of the affection they 
bore to his person, would rather give what 
Ihev had to the poor." 

"The provision just (juntod exhibits a 
remarkable change in the character of the 
jongleurs of Edwar<l's time, and the state 
of the profession, from the lofty privileges 
and almost unbridled license enjoyed by 
the ancient troubadours in all parts of 
AVestern Kurnpe, e.speciallv in the country, 
which was the cradle tyt the Provencal 
poetry and literature. 

In the Privy Purse Expenses of Henry 
yill. under 1532 are the two ensuing 
«ntrie8: — 

" Itm the xi daye (of October) paied to 
the waytes of Caunterbury in rewarde 
. . . . vij«. vi(/." 

" Itm the six Jave fof November) paied 
to tlie waytes at Caunterbery in rewarde 
. . . . xviij*. viijd." 

In 1582 we find Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, writing to the Lord Mayor and 



.\ldermen of London, to request that his 
servant might be admitted to a vacant 
place in the City Waits. Extracts from 
the. liciiirtnbmiicia, 1878, p. 275. 

In 11 small volume publislied about 1830 
there is an account of the Dustmen and 
Harp Waits of Pentonville, «lio favoured 
the locality with perforiiiuiices on the harp 
and violin, and distributed a tirctilar 
aniiounciiig their merits, aud their in- 
tention of paying a call at houses later on 
ill the e.vpcclatitjii of a farther dillu.'iion 
of those favours which had enlivene4) their 
houses and clieere<l their hearts for a 
series of years. They described themselves 
in this dtcumeiit as " Wandering Melo- 
dists and Uhri.stmas Waits," and e.xpressed 
a hope that their sprightly notes of 
iiioloify, nwakiiiK .sweet Echo on the dull 
Ear of Night, had stolen on the gentle 
slumbers or their patrons, and had again 
lulled them to repose with the soothing 
candanza of the Lullaby. Martyiidale, 
Fainiliiir .iiiiilysis of the Caleiutiir, (1831), 
p. 2(39. 

Miss Baker says, writing in 18.54 : " The 
Corporation of Nortlianiptnu, within the 
remembrance of my informant, had a band 
of musicians, called the corporation waits, 
who used to meet the judges at the en- 
trance into the town at the time of the 
assizes. They were four in number, attired 
in long black gowns, two plnying on 
violins, one on the hautboy, and the other 
on a whip and »lub. or tabor and pipe." 

Wake, Lady of the.~Tho Lady 
of the Wake is described in "Witts H«- 
creations " (1U40), in a poem, perhaps by 
Herrick : 

" Feele how my temples ake 
For the lady of the wake ; 

Her lips are as .soft as a medlar, 
With her posies and her points, 
.'Vnd the ribbon on her joynts. 
The device of the fields and the 
pedlar." 
— Works by Hazlitt, .Appendix, No. 111. 

Wako-Moat.^Among some Middle 
English Glosses in li'liquiie Antiiiua, 
1841, occurs " obsouium. wake-mete," 
apparently the entertainment usually pro- 
VHled at a wake. 

WakO«.- Cal!o<l also Feasts of Dedi- 
cation, Uevellings, Hush-bearings, and in 
the North of Kngland, lioppings. 

The true etynuJlogy of W'ukc is, I believo, 
given in an extract from a metrical Life 
of St. .Tohn in Dugdale's "Warwickshire," 
quoted by Strutt : — " And ye shal uuder- 
stond «•: knoiv how the Evyns were first 
found in old time. In the begynning of 
holy Churche, it was so that the pepul 
cam to the {'hirclie with candellys bren- 
nyng and wold wake and coome with light 
toward to the Chirche in their devocions; 
and after they fell to lecherie and sons*. 
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daunces, harping, piping, and also to 
glotony and sinne, anci so turned the holi- 
nesse to cursydness : wherfore holy Kadcrs 
ordenned the pepiil to leve that V/aking 
and to fast tho Evyn. Hut hit is called 
Vigilia, that is waking in Knglish, and it 
18 called Kvyn, for at evvn tlwy wore wont 
to come to Chirche." Wake is mentioned 
in the same sense in the " Promptoriuni 
Parvulorum." 

Speght, in his " Glossary to Chaucer." 
says: "It was the manner in times 
past ii[)on festival evens called Vigilia', 
lor parishioners to meet in their church 
houses or church yards, and there to 
have a drinking fit for the time. Hero 
they used to end many (juanels between 
neighbour and neighbour. Hither came 
the wives in cumorv manner: and they 
wliich were of tho better sort ha«i their 
mantles curried with them, as well for 
sliew as to keep thera from cold at the 
table. These mantles, also, many did use 
in the church at morrow-ma.'ises and other 
times." .As early as the time of King 
Bdgar, according to Wheloc's etlition of 
Bede. quoted by Brand, great licence pre- 
vailed at these wakes, and Edgar's 28th 
Canon directs the ob.servance of order and 
decorum. An instance is recorde<l under 
that reign of certain merchants from Ire- 
land having come over to attend the wake 
at Harnwell or B(>ornu-uvll. near Cam- 
bridge, and having heeir robhed by n priest 
belonging to the place, which at that time 
was a large open area devoted to the 
annual celebration of sports on the Feast 
of the Nativity of ."^t. .John the Baptist, 
and in the centre of which wn.s n spring, 
whence tho plain nnd the .Vbbey derive<l 
their nnme I Boorna-wyll i.e. h'rll of the 
Yoiithf). Wright's Dnmcftii- Manneri, 
18H2, np. 67, 78. Comp. Sliiibriilijr Fair. 
In the " .\ncren Riwle " HSth centuryK 
there is a curious allusion to the ca.se of 
n lady who wa.s nonrly dying unshriven, 
because slie refu!=oiJ to confo.s.s, till the last 
moment, that she had once lent a garment 
to anotiier woman to go to a wake. In 
Tusser's " Husbandry" are the following 
lines: 

" The Wnkf-Day. 
" Fil oven fnl of flawnes, Ginnie passe 

not for sleepe, 
To-jnorrow thy father his wake day will 

keepe : 
Then every wanton may danse at her 

xvill 
Both Tomkin with Tomlin, .ind Jankin 

with Gil." 

Great numbers attending at these wakes, 
by degreeis leas <levotiuii and reverence 
were observed, till, at length, from haw- 
kers and pedlars coming thither to sell 
their petty wares, the merchants came also 
And set up stalls and booths in the church- 
yards : and not only those, says Spelman, 



who lived in the parish to which the 
church belonged resorted tliither, but 
others also, from all the neighbouring 
towns and villages ; and the greater th» 
reputation of the saint, the greater were 
the numbers that flocked together on thii 
occasion. The holding of these fairs ou 
Sundays was justly found fault with by 
the clergj-. The .\bbot of Ely, in John's 
reign, inveighed much against so flagrant 
a profanation of tho Sabbath ; but this 
irreligious custom was not entirely oboli- 
shed till the reign of Henry VI., a period 
in our liistory w-fien a go(xl deal of opposi- 
tion to profane amusements was ottered 
by the Puritan party. It was to pacify 
tins growing feeling thot Henry consented 
temporarily to the suppression of markets 
and fairs on Sundays and holy days, in 
the '2'ird year of his reign. 

Ellis, in the second series of his " Ori- 
ginal I/etters," 1827, has printed extracts 
from Lans<lowne MS. 111., one of which 
may here fitly be introduced. " In Wales, 
upon the Sumlaj's and holidays, the multi- 
tude of all sorts of men, women, and 
children of every parish do use to meet 
in sundry places, either on some hill or 
on the side of some mountain, where their 
harpers and crowthers sing them songs 
of the doings of their ancestors; namely, 
of their wars against the kings of this 
realine, and the English nation, &c. Here 
also do they spend their time in hearing 
some part of the lives of Thalaassyn, 
[Taliesin], Marlln, Beno, Rybbye, Jermin, 
and such other tho intended prophets and 
saints of that country." 

Stubbos gives us the manner in his time 
of keeping of wakes nnd feasts in England. 
"This is their order therein. Euery 
town, parish, and village, some at one part 
of the yere, some at the other (but so that 
euery one keepe his proper daie a.s,signed 
and appropriate to it self which they call 
their wake daie) vseth to make great pre- 
paration and prouision for gniKie cheare. 
To the which ult their freen<les and kins- 
fulkes fnrre and nere are inuiteil." He 
adtlx that there are such doings at them, 
" in so muche as the poore men that l)eare 
the charges of these feastes and wakes&ee 
are the poorer nnd keepe the worser houses 
a long tyme after. And no maruaile, for 
many spend more at one of these wakess^s 
tlieu in tho whole yero besides." .Imi^oniiV 
nf Abiisf», ed. 158-1, p. tiO. Stubbes has 
been already mentioned as a Puritan : 
and consequently one who di<l not duly 
distinguish between the institution itself 
nnd the degenerate abuse of it. Nortli- 
brooke says ; " Also their daunces wer© 
spirituall, religious, and gmlly, not after 
our hoppiiigs and leapings, and inter- 
mingling men with women, *c. (dauncing 
every one for his part), but soberly, 
grauely," 4c. Also, '^ What good doth aU 
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that (luuncing of yong women holding 
vpoii meiines armes, that they moy hop 
the higher!-"' Treatise iiiiiiiiist Dicing, 
1077, repr. 1843, pp. 157, 1(51). 

Hall, in his " Triumphs of Rome," 
alludes an foUows to these convivial enter- 
tainments : " What sliuuld I speak of our 
merry tvakes and May giuiics iinU Christ- 
mns triumphs, ivhifh you have onoe seen 
here and may see still in those under the 
Koiniin dition : in all vrliich put together, 
you nmy ncll say no Greek can be merrier 
than they." — Tiiumiih of I'tcasurr, p. 23. 
A L'ontributnr to the " Antiquarian 
Repertory " has preserved a part of on 
old SOUR which u!«l to be sung in the 
North at wakes as well as at Christmas. 
E<1. 18117. iv, 453. 

"They hate the laurell, which is the 
reason they have no poets amongst them ; 
so as if there be any thiit seeme to have a 
timatch in that generous science, he arrives 
no higlier than the style of a ballet, where- 
in tliey have a reasonable facultie: es- 
pecially at a wake, when they assemble 
themselves together at a towne-greene, for 
then they sing their ballets, and lay out 
Buch throats as the country lidlers cannot 

be heard." — .1 Stnmtrr Mttnmnrphosia of I intoxication, and 
Man, Ac. 1634. In the old ballad of' Sock , abuses, by which 
for my Money {circa 1630)" we have: 

"The country blades with their own 
maids, 
At every merry meetin(;s. 

For ale and cakes at their town wakes, 
Which they did give their sweetings, 

Upon their friend a crown will spend 
In sack that ia so trusty." 



scnted and conspired in this parish, as 
in many other places, together to advance 
their idols against the Arke of God, and to 
celebrate their solemne feostes of their 
Popish saints, as being the Dii Tutelares, 
the special) patrons and protectors of their 
church and the parish, by their wakes and 
vigils, kept in commemoration and honour 
of tliera, in all riot and escesse of eating 
and drinking, dalliance and dancing, 
sporting and gaminp. and other abomio- 
aole impieties and idolateries." Life of 
Biucn, IMl, p. 89. 

Macaulay observes that there is a wake 
the Sunday next after St. Peter, to whom 
the Churcli is dedicated; adding: "the 
people of this neighbourhoo<l are much 
attached to the celebration of wakes: and 
the annual return of thase festivals. 



Herrick says :^ 
Come Anthea let us two 
Go to feast, as others do. 
Tarts and custards, creams and cakes. 
Are the junketts still ot wakes: 
Unto which the tribes resort, 
'VN'here the businesse is the sport. 
Morris-dancers thou shnlt see, 
Marian too in pagentrie: 
.And a inimick to devise 
Many grinning properties. 
Players there will be. and those. 
Base in action as in clothes: 
Yet with strutting they will please 
The incurious villages. 
Near the dying of tlio <lny. 
There will bo a cudgell-play. 
When a coxcomb will be broke, 
Kre a good word can be spoke, 
But the anger ends all here, 
Droncht in ale, or drown'd in beere. 
Happy rusticks, best content 
With the cheapest merriment : 
-And possesse no other feare 
Then to want the wake next yeare." 
Hinde, speaking of popish and profane 
wake* at Tarura, says: — "Popery and 
profannes, two sisters in evil, had con- 



the cousins assemble from all (juarters, fill 
the church on Sunday, and celebrate Mon- 
doy with feasting, with musick, au<l with 
dancing. The spirit of old English hos- 
pitality is conspicuous among the farmers 
on those occasions : but with the lower sort 
of people, especially in manufacturing 
villages, the return of the wake never fails 
to produce a week at least of idleness, 
riot : the.se and other 
these festivals are so 
grossly perverted from the original end of 
their institution, render it highly desirable 
to all the friends of onler. of decency, ami 
of religion, that they were totally sup- 
pre.s.sed." " History of Claybrook." 1791. 
p. 93. Sir H. ¥Ms refers us to Nichols' 
Ijeicestershire, vol. iv. p. 131. Cnmp. 
IhiiicnUon-Fcd'f', Fain, Lieh-Wakr. 
liufh-Iictirinq, &c. 

Waking: the Well.— It has been 
conjectured that the ancient usage of 
Waking the Well le<l by insensible degrees 
to the institution of the fair, because the 
os-semblages of persons for this purpose 
created tradinj; centres, and under the 
sanction of religion a new pha.se of com- 
mercial life arose and flourishe<l. I will 
leave this hypothesis for the present un- 
examined : but the reader mav refer to 
what has just been said about Wakes. 

The following is a conv of an ancient 
ballad, printed in " Reliquio) Antiqiiie," 
from a MS. at Cnnibri<lgi', entitled : I 
have forsworne hit nhil I life to wake the 
welle: 

"The last tyme I the wel woke, 
Svr John caught me with a croke : 
He made me to swere be bel and boke 
I shuld not telle. 

fet be did me a wel won tume. 
He leyde my he<l agnyiio the burne. 
He gafe my raaydenehetl a spume, 
And rose my kelle. 

Sir John came to cur hows to play. 
Fro evensong tyme til light of the da; 
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\Va luaile as iiiery as llowres iu May; 

I was begylede. 
Mil* Joliii lie cuiiie to our hows, 
He ma<k< hit wunUur copious: 
He hfytl lliiit I uiis (iracious 

To bey re a ehilde. 

I go with ehildo. \\e\ I wot, 

J schrew the fadur that Iiit gate, 

Withuwtene he fynde hit niylke and 
pape 

A long while oy," 
Kor some additional detaiU on this subject, 
the readei- may refer to Willis's " Current 
Notes," for December, IS-jij, and Borlase's 
•' Natural Hist, of Cornwall," p. 31. 
Conip. also tltilij W'etlt hupia. 

Walsin^t^am, Our Lady of.— 
Under the will of Isabel, Countess of War- 
wick, 1439, the testatrix enumerates a 
aeries of bequests to various objects, and 
«ays, among olhor matters: "Also I noil 
the tabelet with the Image of our lady 
with a glasse to for hit be offertxl to our 
IncJy of Walsingham ..." Which illus- 
tiates the wide diffusion of the faith in 
this shrine. 

.VmoMK the Paston I^etters is one from 
Margaret Faston to her husband who was 
ill in London, date<l from Oxncad, 28th 
September, l-lt3, from which I shall quote 
the following passage, as it illustrates a 
very curious superstition of the time: 
" .\ly moder," says the writer, " be hestyd 
a Modyr ymmage of wax of tlio weytte of 
yow to oyer Lady of Walsynit^ham, and 
*chc sent iiij. nobelys to the iiij. Ordorys 
of Frorys at Norweche to pray for yow, 
and I have bo hestyd to gou on pvlgreym- 
mays to Walsingham.and to Sent Levenar- 
dys for yow. . ." In a letter of about the 
same date from Justice Yelveiton to John 
Paston, the exlraordinaiy prestige of this 
sliiiiie in the district is strongly exeni- 
, itied. Comp. Uazlitt's Dotlnhii. i, 33.5, 
lis I'loreilm, 1S82, p. 4ij0, and his Ftiiritirc 
Tiiicln, 187.5, 1st Series, where from the 
pifce entitled Tlir Foundation of the 
i'liiipel of Wnhinijhiim (ciicii 149.5) we 
peieeivo that this building was constr«cte<l 
iin the jnmlel of that atNazareth by the 
iininodiate instninientality of Our Lady. 

Ill the ncoouiit of Walsingham Chapel, 
Norfiilk, in Moore's " Mcmastic Remains," 
I liiid the following: "The Wishing Wells 
Ktill remain — two circular stone pits fille<] 
with water, inclosed with a snuare wall, 
where the pilgrims use<l to kiioei and throw 
in a piece of gold, whilst they prayed for 
the accomplishment of their wishes." 

" To .swear Walsingham" was an ancient 
form of saying, " to swear by our Lady of 
Walsingham." 

Other, and for Txmdoners nearer, places 
of resort were Barking and Willesden. 
All these institutions seem cognate to the 
Breton Pardons, which the French govern- 
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mout has lately abolished. In the Scholt- 
house of Women, first printed about 1540, 
we read : 

" On pilgremage then must they go 
To Wilsdon, liarking, or to some hal- 
lowes — " 

- Hazlitt's Popular Poetry, 1864-4$, iv, 
117. 

Henry VIII. once walked barefoot 
hither, it is reported, from Ualsham to 
present a necklace to the Virgin, before 
his grace liad formed the scheme of des- 
poiling all these Romish institutions. 
When Erasmus was at W'alsingham, there 
were two chapels, one for Our Livdy oad 
the other for her Son. The image of the 
Virgin was at the Dissolution committed 
to the flames. 

Wanderingr Je«v.— Tliis is a vul- 
gar error of considerable antiquity. 
Percy tells us that it obtained full 
credit in this part of the world, before 
the year 12:28, us we learn from Matthew 
Paris. In that year it seems there came 
an .\rmonian archbishop into Kngland to 
visit the shrines and relics preser^'ed in 
oiir churche.s, who being entertained at the 
monastery of St. Albans, was asked seve- 
ral ijuesitions relating to his country, Ac. 
.\niimg the rest, a monk who sat near him 
I intjuired " if he had ever seen or heard 
\ of the famous person name<l Joseph, that 
I was M) much talked of. who was present 
' at oiir Lord's cnicitixion and conversed 
\ with him, and who was still alive in con- 
firmation of the Christian faith." The 
[ archbishop answered that the fact was 
true ; and afterwards one of his train, who 
was well known to be a .servant of the 
abbot's, interpreting his master's words, 
told them in hrench that his lord knew the 
person they spoke of very well; that he 
[ dined at his table but a little while before 
he left the Ka.st : that he had been Pontius 
' Pilfitc*N porter, by name Cartaphilus, who, 
' ulion they were dragging Jesus out of the 
I dour of the judgment hall, struck hira 
with lii.s fist on the back, saying, "Go 
' faster, .Tesus, go faster; why dost thou 
( linger?" Upon which Jesus looked at 
, him with a frown and said, " I, indeed, 
am going ; but thou slialt tarry till I 
come." Soon after he was converted and 
baptized by the name of Joseph. Ho lives 
for ever, but at the end <if every hundre>d 
years falls into an incurable illne.ss, and at 
length into a fit of ecstasy, out of which 
when he recovers, ho returns to the same 
state of youth he was in when Jesus 
sufTere<l, being then about thirty years of 
age. He remembers all the circumstances 
ot the death and resurrection of Christ, 
the saints that rose with him, the compos- 
ing of the Apostle's Creed, their preaching 
and dispersion, and is himself a very grave 
and holy person. This is the substance id 
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Matthew Pnris's account, who was himself 
a monk of St. Albnris. iind was living iit 
the time when this Armenisin uickbisliop 
made the above relation. Since his time 
several impostors have appeared at inter- 
vals under tlie name and character of the 
Wandering Jew. 

Brand hitupelf remembered to have seen 
one nf these impostors in the last centur.v 
in the north of Kiigland, who made a very 
hermit-like appearance, and went up and 
down the streets of Newcastle with a long 
train of boys at his heels, muttering "Poor 
John alone, alone ! poor John alone !" 
Brand thoiiKht he pronounced his name 
in a manner singularly plaintive. Sir 
William Musgruve had a portrait with 
his noine below, Poor Joe alone, which 
corresponds with the former account. 

WardGn-pIo, — A pie made of War- 
den pears or poirca tlr gardr. See Nares, 
Glo»f. 1850, in v. and Hnzlitt's ({Ironinas 
in Old (linden Lite in lure. 1887, p. 110-1. 

Wards and Liveries, Court of. 
— See Nnres, (ilosx. ISoi), in v. and Sir 
■Tames Ley's treatise on the subject, 8°, 
1642. 

Ware, Great Bed of. -See Nares, 
ed. 1859, in v. 

Warpell-Way.— See WhorprU Way. 

Warts. — " For warts," says Sir 
Thomas Browne, " we rub our hands be- 
foie the moon, and commit any maculated 
part to the touch of tiie dead. Old women 
were alway.s famous for curing warts : they 
were so in Lucian's time." iUpera, p. 
272). But warts, on the other band, seem 
in certain cases to have been considered 
lucky, for in Sijr Gules (inomcitppc 
Knioht, a play, lfi()l5, hoi-d Momford is 
made to say : "The creses liere are ex- 
cellent good : the proportion of the chin 
good ; the little aptnes of it to sticke out; 
good. .\nd the wart aboiie it most ex- 
ceetiingly good." 

Misson observes that "when English- 
men, i.e. the common people, have warts 
or moles on their faces, they are very 
careful of the great hairs that grow out 
of those excrescences ; and several have 
told me that they look upon those hairs 
as tokens of good luck." Travels in Enij- 
Innd, p. 338. Grose says, " To cure warts, 
steal a piece of beef from a butcher's shop 
.and rub your warts with it : then throw 
it down the necessary-house, or bury it : 
and as the beef rote, your warts" will 
decay." 

See more superstitions relating to warts 
in Turner " On the Diseases of the Skin," 
and in La Forest, " L'.\rt de soigner lea 
Pie<ls," p. 75. 

Washing: the bride's and 
brldoR-room's feet before 
marriaft^e. — See \uplial I'sinjrn In 
iScutlunil. 



Wassail.— There was an ancient cus- 
tom, which is vet retained in ninny places, 
on New Yearns Kve .■ young women went 
about with a was-sail bowl of .spiced ale, 
dressed up with garlands and riboons, and 
with some sort of verses that were sung^ 
by them as they went from door to door. 
Wassail is derivetl from the Anglo-Saxort 
Vk ttel, bo in health. It were unneces- 
sary to adtl, that they acc;eptod little 
presents on the occasion from the houses 
at which they stopped to pay this annual 
congratulation. _ 

Wassnil originally signified a sahxtation, '^ 
but afterwariis grew to signify revelry, 
exce.ss. It apjiears from Tlioma.'* de lu 
Moore (Vita Edw. II.) and Havillan (in 
" Architren." lib. 2), that was-hailo and 
drinc-heil were the lusnal ancient phrase» 
for quailing among the English. 

Ben .loiison personifies Wa.ssel as " a 
neat Dempster and songster, her page bear- 
ing a brown bowl, dre-st with ribhnnds and 
rosemary, before her." " I see a enstoir.o 
in some parts among us: I mean the 
yenrely wa.s-haile in the country on tho 
vigil of the new yeare, w^hich I conjecture 
was a usuall ceremony among tho Saxons 
before Hengist, aa a note of health-wish- 
ing, which w.ns oxp-est anunig other 
nations in that form of the health of theii 
mistres.ses and friends. ' Bene vos, ben© 
vas, betie te, bene me, bene nostram etiam 
.Stephaniura ^arttpdviov] in Phuitus, and 
infinite other testimonies of that nature 
(in him. Martini!, Ovid, Horace, and 
such more), agreeing nearly with the 
fashion now used : we calling it a 
health, as they did also in direct 
terms; which, with an idol called 
Heil, antiently worshipt at Cerno in 
Dorset.shire, by the English Saxons, in 
name expre.«.ses both the ceremony of 
drinking and the now years acclamation, 
whereto in some parts of this kingdom is 
joyned also solemnity of drinking out of 
a cup, ritnally compose*!, deckt, and fille<l 
with country litjuor," Ac. — Scldcn's Notm 
on Drnyfon s Poh/nlh. song 9. 

In his " Table-Talk," he says: "The 
Pope in sending relicks to princes, does as 
wenche.s do by their wassails at New Yeai-s 
tide ; they present you with a cup, and you 
must drink of a slabby stuff, but the mean- 
ing is. You must give them moneys, ten 
times more than it is worth." From 
Wither's Christ.ma» Carol it seems that the 
girls went about in the streets with these 
bowls, and sang carols, no doubt, with the 
same view. 

W© read in the "Glos.sary to the Exmoor 
Dialect:" " Watsail, a "drinking song. 
sung on Twelfth Day Eve, throwing toast 
to the apple-trees, in order to have a fruit- 
ful year, which seems to be a relic of the- 
heathen sacrifice to Pomona." 

" The Wassel Bowl," says W^arton (edi 
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of Milton's Poems, 1786, p. 61) " ia 
SliakeHpear's Gossips' Bowl in the ' Mid- 
Kiiminer Nisht's Dream,' act. i. sc. 1." 
See "The Beggar's Busli," act iv. sc. 4, 
and Polwhole's " Old English Gentleman,'' 
p. 137. In the •' Aiitiquarinn llepertory" 
18 a wood-cut of a large oak beam, the 
4vncient support of a chimney-piece, on 
which is carved a large bowl, with this' 
inscription on one side, " Wass-heil." 

The ingenious remarker on this re- 
prespiitiitioii observes, that it is the figure 
of the old \Vus>sel-Bowl, so much the de- 
light of our hardy ancestors, who on the 
vigil of the new year never failed to as- 
semble mum! the glowing hearth with 
their chearful neigliboitrs, and then in the 
npicy wanwel-bowl (which testified the good- 
ness of their hearts) tlrowned every former 
animosity, an example worthy modern 
imitation. Wassel was the word, wa.ssel 
•every guest returned as ho took the circ- 
ling goblet from his friend, whilst song 
aixT civil mirth brought in the infant year. 

This seems to have been done in some 
places upon Christinas Kve ; for in Her- 
riclc's " Hesperidos,'' p. 311, I find it 
among the Cliristma.s Eve ceremonies. 
Sir Thomas Ackland, Hart, informed Mr. 
Brand at Werington, October 21th, 1700. 
that this was done in his neighbaiirluiod 
<m Christmas Eve. See also "Gent. Mag." 
17U1, p. 116. " Archapol." vol. si. p. 420. 

Macaulay, in liis " History of Clay- 
brook," 1791j p. 131. observes : " Old JoJm 
Payne and his wife, na(ivcs of this parish, 
jire well known from having perambulated 
the Huiidii'*! of Guthlaxton many years, 
during the .season of Christmas, with a 
fine gew-gaw which ihey call a wassail, 
and whicTi they oxliibit from house to 
house, with the iiccoiiipniiiment of a duet. 
I appreliciid that tliu pri.,^tice of wassail- 
ing will die with thi.s aged pair. AVe are 
by no means so tenacious of old u.sages 
and diversions in Ibis counti v, as they are 
in many parts of the world. 

.\t these times the fare in other respects 
was better than usual, and, in particular, 
a liner kind of bread was provided, which 
wa.s, on that acfmint, calle<I wu&sel-bread. 
Lowth, in his " Life of William of Wyke- 
haiii." derives this name from the wastel- 
luin or vessel in which ho supposes the 
breiul to have been made. .See Milner, 
ut nuniii. p. 421. To this account may be 
oddetl what the author of the " Dialect of 
Cra\eii " ^lys : "A ring was froftuently 
put into the wassail-howl, which was dived 
for by the young people. He who obtained 
the ring was to be married fiist." 

In the Collection of Ordinances for the 
Royal Household we have some account of 
the ceremony of wasselling, as it was prnc- 
tise<l at Court, on Twelfth Night, in the 
reign of Henry the Seventh. From the.se 
we learn that the ancient custom of pledg- 



ing each other out of the same cup had 
now given place to the more elegant prac- 
tice of each person having his cup, and 
that " When the steward came in ut the 
doore with the wassel, be was to crie 
three tymes, Wassel, wassel, wassel: and 
then the chappell (the boys of the Kiug'i 
Chapel) were to answere with a songe." 
.-Irr/iiro/oyiu, x, 423. 

"The kyng to morrow schal ete here, 
He aud alTe hys men. 
Ever one of us and one of them. 
To geder schal sitte at the mete. 
And when they haue almost y-ete, 
1 wole say wassayle to the kyng. 
And sle hym with oute any Ie[sjyng — " 
Old Chronicle, quoted by W'arlon. 

Bale in his play of " Kvnge Johan," has 
a sort of burlesque ou the wassail song: 

" Wassayle, wassayle out of the milke 

payfe, 
Wassayle, wassayle, as whyte as my 

nayle, 
Wassayle, wassayle, in snowe, froste, 

and hayle, 
Wassayle, wassayle, with partriche and 

rayle, 
Wassayle, wassayle, that much doth 

Dvayle, 
Wossuyle, wassayle, that never wyll 

fayle." 

In " How the Ooode wif Thought hir 
Daughter " we have, among other admoni- 
tions : 

" Sitte thou nought to longe on nyghtia 

by the cuppe, 
And cry wasseile and drynkeheil for then 

our sires tlirifte is vppe — " 

In Ritfion's " Antient .Songs," 1790, p. 
3(J4, is given " A Carrol for a Wassel 
Bowl, to be sung upon Twelfth Day at 
night — to the tune of " Gallants, come 
away;" from "New Christmas Carols: 
beinp fit also to be sung at Easter, Whit- 
Bontide, and other festival days in the 
year;" no date, 12mo. b. I. in the Bod- 
leian, among W<xxl's books. 

A wassailer's song on New Year's Eve, 
as it was sung in Glouccstei-shire in the 
18th century, was communicated to Brand 
by Lysons. See it printed in the Percy 
Society volume, 181G: but its genuineneaa 
ha.s been doubted. 

The word wassail was in certain parts 
of the country corrupted into i-eisrl. and 
it wa.s usual to carry about the vesacl-cvp 
at Christmas, and sing carols, with a 
view to collect money. This wa.s done in 
1S13. and perhaps later, at Uoldemeea 
niul in other parts of Yorkshire. The cup 
was sometimes accompanied by an imago 
of Christ and roasteil apples. 

Wassail Candle.— A large candle 
used at any feast, 
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Wassailing:.— Se« my edition of 
Blount's Trinires, 1874, v. Uerr.ford. 

Wat.— A species of apparition known 
in Buckinghamshire by the name of 
" the Wat," was said to liouiit pri- 
sons. The night before the arrival of the 
judges at the assi/^s it made its appear- 
ance like a little flame, and by every felon 
to whom it became visible was accounted a 
most fatal omen. The moment the un- 
happy wretch saw this, he thought that all 
was over with him, and resigned himself to 
the Kivllowa. 

Watch. — Comp. Bellman and Waits. 
Shakehpear in his Much .-ido about A'offt- 
iny, ill, 3, and Hamlet^ i, 1, has intro- 
duced two types of watcn. The former is 
u provincial and comic sketch. The latter 
approaches more nearly to the feudal or 
military character and to the origiaalioait. 
The early Loudon functionary included in 
his duties thiit of noting the progreis of 
the hours. Dekker niudo the Bellinan of 
London n vehicle for two of his eiitcr- 
tainmg publications, the BclbnaH of Lon- 
don and Liiiiihitrtie and Ciindlcluiht, lliUS. 
The bellman seems to have carried a lan- 
tern mill to have been accompanied by a 
dog. In one of the earlie.st entries in 
his Diurij. .Jan. 16, V)j59-(i0, Pepys records 
the fact of the bellman going his round, 
OS he was staying up loter than usual, and 
calling out, " pa.st one of the clock, oiid a 
cold, trosty, windy morning." 

This institution, prior to the appearance 
of the police, ivus almost universal in 
some shape or under some name or other. 

Watkin'8 Ale In one of the Huth 

Balla<ls, printed together in 18()7, is on 
Klizabethun one on this subject, where a 
lover offers his mistress the particular 
kind of ale, of which the designation is 
figurative. 

Wayland Smith.— A very ancient 
and famous l^candinavian legend, existing 
in a variety of forms, and apparently 
transmitted to Fiuglaml by the Snxons, 
who had a version of it very similar to 
that associated with the sepulchral monu- 
ment at the foot of White Horse Hill, 
Tlffington, Berkshire, where, as at Osna- 
briick, an invisible smith shoed horses 
left on the spot with a piece of money 
for his fee. This Saxon typo has very 
little in common beyond the name with 
the Swedish original myth. Scott has in 
his Kmihcnrih utilize<l the Berkshire 
trA<litinn. Lysons, .1/. B. Berkshire, 215. 
All this Smith-lore seems to have arisen 
from the anxiety of early mechanics to 
concool their ort from motive* of interest 
of more than one kind. 

Mr. Httlliwell, in his preface to the 
romance of " Torrent of Portugal," 1842, 
remorks : " Wayland .Smith is said to have 
fnken up his abode in the valley of the 
White Horse (in Berkshire), in the midst 



a number of upright, but rude and 
■"he ■ ' 



of 

mis-shapen stones. ' There he is said to 
shew all horses brought thither, provided a 
piece of money be left upon one of the 
stones." 

See Singer's little monograph on this 
story (adapted chiefly, with additions, 
from a publication in 1833 by MM. 
Depping and Michel), 1847, where the 
reader will find many references to in- 
formation, and a large assemblage of 
interesting particulars, for which there is 
no space here. 

Weapon-Salve.— In lfj3I, William 
Foster published a treatise called Hopto- 
Crisma Simiiufi; or, A Sponf/e to winfi 
(iway the U'enpon Salve, wherein he 
sought to prove that this alleged remedy 
was magical and unlawful — he might have 
added, futile and imaginary. 

Weronfeis says:— "If the superstitious 
pers(ui be wounded by any ctiance, he 
applies the .salve, not to the wound, but 
what is more effectual, to the weapon by 
which he received it. By a new kind of 
art, he will tran.splant his disease, like a 
scion, and graft it into whot tree he 

E lease."!. The fever he will not drive away 
y metliciiies, but what is a more certain 
remedy, having pared his nails, and tied 
them to a cray-fish, he will turn his back, 
and as Deucalion did tlio stones from 
which a new progeny of men anxse, throw 
then; behind liitn into the next river." 
Dins, on I'^iiyicrstitious, p. 8. 

Weapon-ShawlnK.— The minister 
of Kincardine says: " Nigh to the church 
there is an alley, walled in, and terminat- 
ing in a large semi-circle, appropriated 
to that antjeut military exercise and dis- 
cipline known by the name of Wenpon- 
shawing." Stat. Ace. of Scotl. iii, 512. 

Wear the Willow, To.— To wear 
the willow long implic<I a man's 
being forsaken by his mistress. In 
Field's '• A Woraau is a Weathercock," 
act i. sc. 1. on a marriage soing 
to be solemnized. Count Frederick 
says: "My bride will never be readie, I 
thinke: heer are the other sisters." Pen- 
nant observes: " Looke you. my lorde; 
thereas Lucida woares the willow-garland 
for .vou, and will so go to church, I hear." 
As Lucida enters with a willow garland, 
she says : 

" But since my sister he hnth made his 

choi.se. 
This wreath of willow, that begirts my 

browes. 
Shall never leave to be my ornament 
Till he be dead, or I be married to him." 

Macaulay, the historian of Claybrook, 
observes: "The only custom now remain- 
ing at weddings, that tend.s to recall a 
classical image to the mind, is that of 
sending to a disappointed lover a garla 
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made of willow, variously ornainonted : 
accompanied sometimes with a pair of 
gloves, a white handherchief, aud a smell- 
Fng bottle." 

Take the following from Buld's " Wit 
a Sporting," 1657: 

■ The Willoic Gitrlanil. 
A willow garland thou didst send 

Perfum'd Inst day to me. 
Which did but only this portend : 

I was forsook by thee. 
Since it is so, I'le tell thee what, 

To-morrow thou shalt see 
Me weare the willow, after that 

To dye upon the tree." 

Herrick bears similar testimony in his 
•' Verses to the Willow Tree," and indeed 
the illustrations of this subject are in- 
ijuraerablo. Comp. dihimbine. 

Weasel. — The meeting of a weasel is 
a hnti omen. Defoe had lieiird of persons 
who credited this: possibly lie did so him- 
-.self. He adds: "T have kiinwn people 
who have been put into sucli terrible ap- 
prehen.'iious nf denth by the sijueakiiig of 
a wenz/el, n.s have been very near bnnp:- 
iiig on them the fate they dreude<l." 
Mem. of Mr. Diiiiain Cdmphel, 1732, p. 
CO. .Sec Consjreve's Love fny I.otf. 

Weather. — \n early English author 
tells us : " Thunders m the morning 
signifie wynde : about iioone, rayne : in the 
evening, great tempest. Soiuine wryto 
ftlieir ground I see not) that Soiidayes 
tbundre should brynge the de.itir of 
learned men, judges, ami others; Mon- 
dayes thondre, tne death of women : 
Tuewlayes tbundre, pleutie of graine ; 
We<lnes<lny.H tbun<lre, the denth of hnr- 
lottes, ond other blodshede; Thursdays 
thimdre, pleutie nf .shepe and corne ; 
Kridaies thundre, the slaughter of a great 
mail, and other horrible murders: Satur- 
dayes thundre, a generall pestilent pingue 
and grent deathe. Some have observed 
evil wenther to folow when wntry funics 
lenvo the sen, desiring lande: the foules 
of the Inmle (lying hyghe; The crying of 
fowles about waters making a great noyso 
with their wynges ; also the sees swellyiig 
with uncustonve<l waves : if benstes ente 
gredely : if they lycke their hooves: if 
they sodnyntye move here and there, 
rankyng a noyse. brethyng up to the nyre 
with open nostrels: rayne foloivelli. .VIso 
the busy lieving of monies : the appering, 
cir coining out of wnrnips ; lieurios resorting 
to the perche or reste, coveiwi with dust ; 
<leclare rayne. The ample H<>rking of the 
spinnar in the nyre: the nut l>usie<l with 
her egges : the bees in fnyre wenthor not 
fnrre wnnderyng : the cnntinunll prnlyng 
of the crowe, chiefly twy.se or tbrvse 
quycke calling, shew tempest. Whnn the 
crowe or raven gapeth against the sunne, 



in summer, heate folowoth. If they busy 
themselves in proyning or washyne. ana 
that in wynter, loke for raine. The un- 
:;ustomed noise of pultry. the noise of 
swine, or pecokes, declare the same. The 
snalowe flying and beating the water, the 
chirping of the sparrow in the morning, 
signitie rayne. Raine sodainly dried up; 
woody coveringes strayter than of cti»- 
tome ; Belles harde further then common- 
ly ; the wallowyng of dogges : the 
alteration of the cocke crowing; all de- 
clare rainy weather. I leave these, want- 
ing the good grounde of tljo rest." 
Leonard Digges, Prognostication, 1556, 
fol. 6 verso. 

See Hearne's e<lition of Robert of 
Avesbury's History of Edward III. p. 
26(1. In the Roman Calendar I find an 
observation on the 13th December, "That 
on this day prognostications of the month.s 
were drawn for the whole year." 

' ' Prognostica mensium per totum an- 
num." 

In •' The Shepherd's Almnnack " for 1670. 
among the observations on the month of 
January, no find the following : ".Somf 
say that if on the 12th of January the sun 
shines, it foreshews much wind. Others 
jiKxlict by .St. Paul's Day: saying, if the 
sun shine, it betokens a good year ; if it 
rain or .snow, indifferent : if misty, it pre- 
dicts jireat dearth ; if it thunder, great 
winds, and death of people that year." 
Tiodge, in his " Wits Sliserie," 159<i. 
glances at the superstitions of St. Paul's 
and St. Petcr'.s Day 



)ay, p. 12, " And b^ S. 
le the fool rideth hira." 



] Bi.shop Hnll, in his "Characters of 

Virtues and Vices," 1008, speaking of the 
I superstitious man, observes that " Saint 

Paules Day and Saint Swithines, with the 
■ Twelve, are his oracles, which he Uares 
I believe against the ninianacke." Gay, in 

his "Trivia," repeats the superstition, 

concluding with a moral : 

" Let no such vulgar tales debase thy 
I mind, 

I Nor Paul, nor Swithin, rule th© clouds 
I and wind." 

Stevenson gives the following supersti- 
1 tion : " They say. so many dayes old tlve 
muoii is on Mictmelmas Day, so many 
floods nfter." 

Ciithbert Bede, in " Notes and Queries" 
for February 10, 18fi6, says that a Iluiit- 
ingdonsbire cottager said to him on the 
preceding 25th January: " We shall hove 
a tine spring. .Sir. There is an old pr«>- 
verb that says : If Paul's Day is fine, it 
will be a fine spring." The cottager r«»- 
ferred to the adage : 

" If .St. Paul be fair and clear, 
Then betides a bappy year." 
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Now I perhaps, this may be the true reason, 
why St. Paul's Day used to be the time, 
from n-hich the wentlier, &c. were com- 
putetl. "There is a genera] tradition," 
says Sir Tliomns Browne, " in most parts 
of Eurojje, that inferreth tlie coldnesiie of 
succeeding winter from the shining of the 
sun on Candlemas Day, according to the 
proverbiatl distich : 

" Si Sot splendcscat MariA puriBcante, 
Major ent glacies post festum quam 
fuit ante." 
Vulgar Errors, 1646, p. 289. 

The minister of Kirkmichael, in Banf- 
shire, tells us, " the appearance of the 
three first days of winter is observed in 
verses thus translated from the Gaelic : 
' Dark, lurid, and stormy, the first three 
days of winter; whoever would despair of 
the cattle, I would not till summer.' " 

In Lloyd's " Stratagems of Jerusalem," 
1602, p. 2B6, we read : " The Thracians, 
when it thunder.s, take their bowes and 
arrowe.s, and shoote up to the cioudes 
against the thunder, imagining by their 
shcxjting to drive the thunders away. 
Cabrias, the Generall of Athens, being 
ready to strike a battetl on sea, it suddenly 
lightene<l, wliich so terrified the soldiers 
that they ivere unwilling to fight, untill 
Cabrias .laid, that now the time is to fight, 
when Jupiter himself, with his lightening, 
doth shewe a signe that he is readie to go 
before us. So Enaminondas, at his going 
to battel! it suddenly lightened that it so 
amazed his souldiers that Epaminnndas 
comforted them and saide, 'Lumen hoc 
Nomina ostendunt,' hy these Hghtenings 
the gotls shew us that we shall have vic- 
tories. In Rome, the Dictator, the Con- 
sul, the Prwtor, and other mngistrntea 
were to be remove<i from their offices, if 
the soothsayer saw any occasion by 
lightning, tliundering, bV removing of 
starres, by flying of fowles, by intrailee 
of beasts, by eclipse of the sun and moone, 
Pau. .iJIrailius, Consul and Generall of 
the Romanes in Macedonia, at what time 
he SBcrific'd unto the Gods in the city of 
Amphipolis, it lightene<l, whereby he was 
persnaded it pretended the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Macedonia, and his great 
victory and ti-yumph of the same at 
Rome." 

I^igh. speaking of Tiberius Ca>sar, 
says: ''He feared thunder exceedingly, 
and when the aire or weather was any 
thing trouble<l, he ever carrie<l a chaplet 
or wreath of lawrell about his neck, be- 
cause that, fas Pliny reporteth,) is never 
blaste<l with lightning." The same author 
mentions a similar chnrm. " He was so 
much afraid of thun<ler and lightning, 
that he ever carriwl about with him for t 
preservative reme<Jy a sealo skinne or of a 
•ea-calfe, which, as Pliny writeth, cbeck- 



eth all lightninge. Tonitrua et Fulgura 
paulo infirmius expavescebat, ut semper 
et ubique pellem, Vituli inarini circura- 
ferret, pro remedio." Ohserialiona on 
fhc Ttceh-e Cafors. 1647. p. 63. 

Sheridan (" Notes on Persius," Sat. ii. 
1'. B'uh-ntal) says: "It was a custom 
whenever a person fell by thunder, there 
to let him lie, and to fence in the place : 
to sacrifice a sheep and erect an altar 
there," edit. 1739, p. 33. 

Massey remarks: " The left hand thun- 
der was accounted a happy omen by the 
Romans, but by the Greeks and bar- 
barians it was thought otherwi.se: so in- 
consistent are superstitious observations." 
Notes to Ovid's Fasti, p. iMJ ; Cicero Df 
Diviiiationc, lib. ii, c. 39. It appears from 
the following pa.ssage in Greene's Pene- 
lope's Web, 1587, that wearing a bay leaf 
was a charm against thunder : " He which 
vveareth the bay-leafe is privilodged from 
the prejudice of thunder." So, in 
Webster's " White Devil," 1612, Cornelia 
says : 

'"Reach the ba.vs: 

I'll tie a garland here about his head, 

'Twill keep my boy from lightning." 

In .4 Strange Metaviorphosis of Man, 1634, 
it is observed, that the bay is "so pri- 
vileged by nature, that even thunder and 
lightning are here even taxed of 
partiality, and will not touch him for 
respects sake, as a sacred thing." In a 
similar sense we find a quotation iFrom one 
of the early poets : 

" As thunder nor fierce lightning harmea 

the bay, 
So no extremitie hath power on fame." 
Bodenham's Belcedere. 1600, p. 90. 

Lodge remarks : " You beare the feather 
of a phoenix in your bosome against all 
wethers and thunders, laurell to escape 
lightning," &c. Diogenes in his Singu- 
laritie, 1591, p. 2. 

Bishop King alludes to the superstitious 
idea of laurel being a defensative against 
thunder. 

"I see that wreath, which doth the 

wearer arme 
'Gainst the quick strokes of thunder, is 

no charnie 
To keepe off death's pale dart : for 

(Johnson) then, 
Thou hatl'st been number'd still with 

living men : 
Times sythe had feard thy lawrell to 

invade. 
Nor thee this subject of our sorroir 

mode." 

— Jonsonus Yirhiu*, 1638. 

\Milsford says: "Thunder and light- 
ling in winter in hot countryos is usual 
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and hath the same eflecU ; but in those 
northern climates it is held ominous, por- 
tending factions, tumults, and bloody 
wars, and a thing seldome seen, accorcl- 
ing to the old adage, ' Winters thunder 
is the somniers wonder.' " Nature's 
:^fCTtts, 113. " Some say, thunder on 
Shrove-Tuesdny fortelleth wind, store of 
fruit, and plenty. Others affirm, thot so 
much as the sun sbineth that day, the 
like will shine every day in Lent." 

Willsford furnishes the following cata- 
logue of portents: "Beasts eating greedily, 
and more than they used to do, prenotea 
foul weather; and all small ciittel, that 
seeme to rejoyce with playing and sport- 
ing themselves, foresliews rain. Oxen and 
all kinds of neat, if you do at anv time 
observe them to hold up their heaas, and 
snuffle in the air, or lick their hooves, or 
their bodies against the hair, expect then 
rainy weather. Asses or mules, rubbing 
often their ears, or braying much more 
than usually they are accustomed, pre- 
sages rain. Hogs crying and running un- 
quietly up and down, with hay or litter 
in their mouths, forosliews a storm to be 
near at liaini. Moles plying their works, 
in undermining the earth, foreshows rain : 
but if they do forsake their trenches and 
creep above ground in summer time, it is 
a sign of hot weather: but when on a 
suddain they doe forsake the valleys and 
low grounds, it forcshews a flood neer at 
hana; but their coming into meddows 

Sresages fair weather, and for certain no 
oods. The little sable beast (called a 
flea) if much thirsting after blood, it 
nrgues rain. The lamentable croakings of 
frogs more than ordinary, does denote 
rainy weather. Glow-worms, snayles, and 
all such creatures, do appear most against 
fair weather ; but if worms come out of 
the earth much in the day-time, it is a pre- 
sage of wet weather: but in the .summer 



allude to the inability of this bird, 
though an aquatic one, to endure beovy 
rain. 

Hon pricking up their ears we find 
described as a rainy omen. An old author 
exnlain.4 this as follows: "Some .say that 
a nog is most dull and of a melancholy 
nature : and so by reason doth foresee the 
raine that commeth: and in time of raine 
indeed I have observed that roost cat 
doe pricke up their eares : ns for exam, 
an asse will, when he perceiveth a stori 
or raine or hail doth follow." Curioiiti 
or Ihr Cnhinrl of Nnture, 1G37, p 
Decker has a passage : 

" Beasts licking 'gainst the hayre 
Foreshew some storme, and I fo; 
some snare, 
— Match me in London, 1631, act ir. 

From the following simile in Brlreihrt, 
IGfKI, p. 153, it should seem that our an- 
ce,st<n-» held some how or other the hedge- 
hog to be n prognosticator of the weather : 

" As hedge-hogs doe fore-see ensuing 
stormes, 

So wise men are for fortune still pre- 
pared." 

The disposition of sheep to put their 
feet into tne hedge as for sneltcr has been 
thought to be a sign of approaching rain. 
This animal is apt to suffer in that part 
from the wet. 

Willsford tolls us: " Porpaises, or ee« 
hogs, when observed to sport and chase 



one another about ships, expect then some 

'n Ravenscroft's L'atii- 

tfrhiirt/ (lui'sti. p. 24, we read: "My 



stormy weiither." In Ravenscroft's 



some J 
Can- I 

"M« 



heart begins to leap, and play like n por- 
pice before a storm." " Dolphines," 
Willsford continues, "in fair and calm 
weather persuing one another as one of 
thoir wateriUi pastimes, foreshews wind, 
and from that part whence they fetch 



evenings it foreshews dewy nights, and hot "their frisks; but if thev plav thus when 
daysjo follow. .\afurt .1 Secrets, 1058, the seas are rough and troubled, it is a 



p. 130. 

The II ushn 11(1 mil n^g Prnctiee, 1664, in- 
forms us: Ducks and drakes shaking and 
fluttering their wings when they rise; 
young horses rubbing their backs against 
the ground ; .-iheep bleating, playing, or 
skipping wantonly; swine being seen to 
carry bottles of hay or stiaw to any place 
and hide them : oxen licking themselves 
against the hair; the sparking of a lamp 
or candle ; the falling of soot down a 
chimney more than ordinary; frogs croak- 
ing; swallows flying low, Ac. Ac. Coles 
says: " If the down flyeth off colt's-foot. 
dandelyon, and thistles, when there is no 
winde, it is a signe of rain." Introd. to the 
Knowl. of Plants, 1666, p. 28. As regards i 
the duck, the proverb: "Like a dying 



sign of fair and c-ilm weather to ensue. 
Cuttles, with their many legs swimming 
on the top of the water, and striving to 
be above the waves, do presage a stunn. 
.Sea-urchins thrusting them.selves into the 
mud, or striving to cover their bodies with 
sond, foreshews n storm. Cockle.s. and 
most shell-fish, are ob.served against a 
tempest to have gravel .'■ticking hard into 
their shells, as a providence of Nature 
to stay or poise themselves, and to help 
weigh them down, if raise<l fr<>m the bot- 
tome by surges. Fishes in general, both 
in salt "and fresh waters, are observed to 
sport most, and bite more eagerly, against 
roin than at any other time." 

.Sir Thomos Browne notices as a common 
opinion in his day (I suspect that he 



duck in a thunder storm" is supposed to shared it himself) the belief, " that a 
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bing-fisher, hangt:<d by the bill, shewetli 
us what quarter the wind is, by nn occult 
and secret propriety, converting the breast 
to thnt point of the horison from whence 
the wind doth blow.'' He speaks of this 
US " very strange, introducing natural 
weathercucka, and extending magnetical 
positions as far as animal natures: a con- 
ceit supported chiefly by present practice, 
yet not made out by renion or experience." 
wild notices the swarming of kingtishers 
as a portent of fair weather. Iter fforeaU, 
16(50, p. 10. 

Willsford also writes: " The cock, if he 
crows in the day time very much, or at 
sun-.setting, or when he is at roost at un- 
usual houis, as at 9 or 10, e.Npect some 
c'lmnge of weather, and that suddenly, but 
from fair to foul, or the contrary : but 
when the hen crows, good men expect a 
.storm within doors and without. If the 
hens or chickins in the morning come late 
from their roosts, (ns if they were con- 
strained by hunger,) it presages much 
rainy weather." He adds, re.specting the 
halcyon, thnt the brce<ling time of that 
bird, the fortnight before the winter sol- 
stice, "shews a quiet and tranquil time." 
Again : " Bees, in fair weather, not wan- 
dering far from their hives, presages the 
approach of some stormy weather . . . 
wasps, hornets, ond gnats biting more 
sorely then they used to do, is a sign of 
rainy weather." 

The Romans observed that, in anti- 
cipation of bad weather, ants ran about 
uneasily, carrying their eggs backwards 
and forwards. Donaldson's ilitcellanea 
Viroilinna, 1826, p. 39. 

it is thought that from the movements of 
the herd or Cashmere goats in Windsor 
Great Park the coming weatlier may be 
nugured. If it is going to rain, they re- 
main at headqimrters : but if they anti- 
cipate fair weather, they freely wander 
over the park. 

The idea that prognostications of rain 
fnay be drawn from spider's webs is men- 
tioned by Pliny, and seems to be counte- 
noDced by Bartholomtpus : " .VIso he 
(Pliny) snythe, spynners (spiders) ben 
tokens of divynation and of knowing what 
■wether shal fal, for oft by weders that shal 
fal, some spin and weve higher or lower. 
Also he saythc, that multytute of spyn- 
ners is token of mouche reyne." 

Willsford tells us: " Spideis creep out 
■of their holes and narrow receptocles 
against wind or rain : Minerva having 
made them sensible of an approaching 
storm." He adds: " The commonwealth 
of emmets, when busied with their eggs, 
and in ordering their state affairs at home, 
it presages a storm at hand, or some foul 
weather; but when Nature seems to 
atupifie their little bodies, and dispose* 
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them to rest, causing them to withd'-nv 
into their caverns least their industry 
should engage them by tlie inconveniency 
of the season, expect then some foul and 
winterly weather." Salure'a l^ecreli, 
l(j58, p. 131. 

There is a vulgar opinion, that the 
character of the coming summer may l)e 

fuognosticoted by the appearance of the 
arva of the cicoda. If tiie larvo should 
lie in the froth or cuckoo-spit (as it is 
commonly called) with the head of the 
insect upwards, it would portend a dry 
summer, if downwards, a wet one. 

It used to be thought thnt the cutting 
of the fern was accompanied by rain ; 
and there is a story somewhere of the 
country people, in the time of Charles I., 
being served with a warning not to touch 
their bracken, because his Majesty in- 
tended a journey, and desired dry 
weather. \ piece of sea-wcedj suspendea 
I from the wall, or elsewhere, js still held 
to be a very ^ood borometer. .\t the 
approach of rain, it becomes moist and 
limp. The ren.son of this phenomenon is 
that the salt resident in the weed follows 
the normal tendency to grow dry or moist 
according to the temperature. 

Willsford tells us: " Salt extracted out 
of the earth, water, or any mineral, hath 
these properties to foreshow the weather ; 
for, if well kept, in fair weather it will he 
dry, nnd apt to dissolve against wet into 
its proper element ; on boards that it 
hath lam upon, and got iuto the pores of 
the wood, it will be dry in fair and serene 
weather, but when the air inclines to wet, 
it will dis.solve: nnd that vou shall see by 
the board venting its bracKish tears: ana 
salt sellers will nave a dew hang upon 
them ; and those made of mettal look dim 
against rainy weather." .Vufiire'a Secret), 
139. 

Knap-weeds are popularly supposed, 
like sea-weed, to prognosticate changes in 
the weather, but in a different fashion. 
The calix, which does not wither when the 
flower blooms, closes round the seed-ves- 
sels, and forms a hard globular substance; 
in ary weather this cahx expands, but at 
the approach of rain it shuts up again. 

There is nothing superstitious in prog- 
nostications of weather from aches and 
corns. ■' .\ches and corns." says nacon, 
"do engrieve (afflict) either towards rain 
or frost: the one makes the humours to 
abound more, and the other makes them 
sharper." Thus also Butler: 

" As old sinners have all points 
O' th' compass in their bones and joints ; 
Can by their pangs and aches find 
All turns nnd changes of the wind, 
And better than by Napier's bones. 
Feel in their own the age of rooonea." 
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In a passage of Gay's first Pastoral 
are some curious rural omens of the wea- 
ther. He mentions pricking corns as a 
sign of rain, and tlie flight of swallows 
as one of fair weather; as with us, the 
more than usually <li.sa(|jreeBble fxlour of 
tlie sewers and the reeking of stone walls 
or b^!ldiIlE^ woie rcj;arilcd in thi.s writer's 
time as inuieutions of wet, and he implies 
the same of the crenkine of the shop- 
keepers' signs and the stiKKings suspended 
from the hosiers' poles " flying from side 
to side with the slackened gale." Bishop 
Hall seems to refer to the well-understood 
weather portent indicated hy Guy, « here 
he says : 

" So brekes lie like a marble towards 
rain©." 

Hasted, speaking of nailbourns or tem- 
porary land springs, which are not un- 
usual in Kent, in the parts eastward of 
Sittingborne, says, that "their time of 
breaking forth, or continiiaiico of running, 
is very uncertain : but ivhenever they do 
break forth, it is hehl by the cuiuuion 
people as the forenuinei' of scarcity and 
doarness of corn and victuals. Sometimes 
they break out for one. or perhaps two 
successive years, and at others, with two, 
three, or more years intorventiim, and 
their running continues sometimes only 
for a few months, ond nt others for three 
or four years." llist. of Kent, folio «d. 
Ill, 333. 

M. Miche! observes (hat the Basques 
still believe in the efficiency of nii immer- 
sion of some holy relic, accompanied by 
prayers, as a charm to produce rain ; and 
in certain parts of Mexico cattle are sacri- 
ficed nt rain-making feasts instituted to 
propiti.ite the gofls, when the British u.sed, 
at lea.st till lately, to content, themselves 
more economically with appealing corough 
his Grace the Primate. Jounint of the 
S. Gfogr. Society, Feb. lt«3, p. 131. 

Naogeorgus reproves the propensity of 
the Germans of his time to rely on '■ sky 
omens," astrology, and the words of 
" blind astronomers." Eegnum Papiii- 
iietim, by Googe, 1570, 44. Moresin 
reckons among omens " the hornedness of 
the moon, the shooting of the stars, and 
the cloudy rising of the sun." 

.Schenkius says, " It is a custom in 
many parts of Germany to drag the images 
of St. Paul and St. tjrbon to the river, 
if on the day of their feast (Janunry 25) 
it happens to be foul weather." In Haz- 
litt's Proverbs, 1882, will be found a large 
body of matter connected with weather 
lore. 

Weathercock.— Vanes on the tops 
of steeples were ancientlv (as pointed out 
by Du Cange) made in the form of a cock 
(called hence weathercocks), and put up. 



in papal times, to remind the clergy a( 

watchfulness. 

Gramaye shews that the manner of 
adorning the tops of steeples with a crocs 
and a cock, is derive<l from the Goths, 
who bore that as their warlike ensign. 
Peter Le Neve's Comniuiiicatioii to the 
Societv of Antiquaries I Minute Book, 
Jan. 29, 1723-4.). 

In '■ A Help to Ditcourse." first printed 
in lt)10, the cock on the top uf steeples 
is explained to signify that we should 
thereby " remember our sinnes, and witb 
Peter seeke and obtnine mercy : as though 
without this dumbe cocke, which many 
will not hearken to, untill he crow, the 
Scriptures were not a sufficient larum." 
A writer, dating Wisboach, .May 7, in 
the "St. James's Chronicle," .luue 10th, 
1777, says, that " the intention of the 
original cock-vane was derived from the 
ccwk's crowing when St. Peter had denied 
his Lord, meaning by this de\icc to forb><l 
all schism in the Church, which might 
arise among her members by their ae- 
parting from her communion, and denying 
the established principles of her faith. 
But though this invention was, in all pro- 
bability, of popish original, and a man 
who often changes his opinion is known 
by the appellation of a weather-cock. I 
would hint to the advocates for that un- 
reformed church, that neither this in- 
tention, nor the antiquity of this little 
device, can afford any matter for religious 
arKiiiiient.'' 

Wedding: Cake. -See Bri</e. Mar- 
riage. Nuptial 7'sa(icf, &c. 

Wedding: Favour*.— See Farour* 
and Pepys, Feb. 20 and 22, 1066-7. The 
Diarist ond others went to .Sir W. Pen's 
house after his daughter's wedding, and 
had favours given to them, which they put 
into their hats. Those are still ustinj. but 
are confined to servants in attendance. 

Weddlngr-Presents. Among the 
entries in the "Privy Purse Expenses of 
Henry VII." are several denoting that 
Henrv wn.s in the habit of making " offer- 
ings ' at the weddings of people whom he 
liked, or who were in liis service. This does 
not, I think, necessarily imply that the 
king was present on all these occasions; 
but that he adopted that plan of paying 
a compliment to the wedde<l pair. 

Sir W. Vaughan of Merioneth obser\'es : 
"The marriage day being come, lin some 
shires of Flngland,) the invited ghests do 
a.ssemble together, ond at the very instant 
of the marriage, doe cast their presents 
(which they be.stowe upon the new-married 
folkes) into a bason, dish, or cup, which 
stondeth upon the table in the church, 
ready prepared for that purpose. But 
this custonie is onely put in use amongst 
them which stand in nce<l." Goldrtt 
Oroir., 1600, ed. Iti08, sign. O 4. 
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In a letter from William Wilson the 
nctor to Edwanl Alleyn, founder of Dul- 
wic-h College, written in 1(517, there is a 
mention of the upproafhing murnBge of 
the writer at St. Saviour's Southwark, 
which took place November 2 in the year 
»iaine<l, and the expression of a hope, that 
his fellow-players at the Fortune will make 
offerings nt the church or psivately to 
"Wilson " of their own good nature." 
Athenaum, Sept. IQ, 1903. Possibly there 
•was, as in the cjuotntions from Vaughan, 
»orae receptacle specially allotted at St. 
Saviour's for these gifts on the part of 
friends ; and both passages point to a 
pecuniary donation. 

An odd, but very acceptable present is 
noticed in the acounts of Mrs. Joyce 
Jeffries, of Hereford, under 1047, as made 
by her to a bride: "September 5. Paid 
the butcher for a fatt weather to present 
this bridewoeman at lier wedding day, 
iis. M."—Archaol. vol. 37, p. 221. 

It appears from .Allan Hamsav'e 
" Poems,'' 1721, p. 120, that it was" a 
fashion in Scotland for the fiiends to as- 
semble in the new-marrie<l couple's house, 
before they had ri.sen out of the bed. and 
to throw them their several presents upon 
the bed-clothes : 

" As fou's the house cou'd pang. 
To see the young fouk or they raise, 
Gossips came in ding dung. 
And wi' a soss nboon the clniths. 
Ilk ane their gifts down dang," &c. 

Here a not« informs us, "They commonly 
throw their gifts of household furniture 
above the bed-cloaths where the young 
folks are lying." One gives twelve horn 
spoons ; another a pair of tongs, Ac. 

As regards gifts by a suitor to a woman 
made before marriage, in the case of 
Robinson v. Camming in 1742 it seems to 
have been deemed by I^oixl Hardwicke 
that B distinction existed between presents 
offered by " an adventurer." when in the 
«vcnt of a miscarriage of the matter a 
return could not be enforced, especially 
if the l.ady was a person of superior for- 
tune, and such as might be received from 
a party, who had apDroached her with a 
view to marriage, and had had reaNonable 
expectation of success, under which cir- 
cumstances his loixlship held that the 
articles were reclaimable. To come to a 
conclusion on such lines strikes a layman 
OS attended by difficulty. 

Weddinsr Psalm.— In the "Month- 
ly Magazine" for 1798, p. 417, we rea<l : 
" It is customary, in country churches, 
when a couple has been newly married, 
for the singers to chaunt, on the following 
Sunday, a particular Psalm, thence colled 
the Wedding Psalm, in which ore the.sc 



words, ' Oh well is thee, aod happy shalt 
thou be.'" 

WeddlriK King. — Comp. Rinq. 
Hutchinson tells us, that "a syllabub IB 
prepared for the May Feast, which is mode 
of warm milk from the cow, sweet cake 
and wine : and a kind of divination is 
practised, by fishing with a ladle for a 
wedding ring, which is dropped into it, 
for the purpose of prognosticating who 
shall be first married." 

Weddlne Sermon. — A wedding 
sermon was anciently preached at almost 
every marriage of persons of any con- 
sequence. X few of them are valuable as 
illustrations of manners; but an over- 
whelming majority exceedingly foolish and 
dull. 

Weeping-Cross. — Originally a 
station, where penitents offered up their 
tears as a mark of contrition and sacrifice, 
liut subsequently employed in a secondary 
and figurative scu.sc. Comp. Kares, ed, 
1859, in V. and Hazlitt's Proverbs, 1882, 
p. 187. 

Welsh Main.— Pegge describes the 
Welsh Main, in order to expose the cruelty 
of it, and supposes it peculiar to this 
kingdom, known neither in China, nor in 
Persia, nor in Malacca, nor oniong the 
savage tribes of .America. Suppose, says 
he, sixteen pairs of cocks: of these the 
sixteen conquerors are pitte<l the second 
time — the eight conquerors of these are 
pitted a third time^ the four of these 
a fourth time — and lastly, the two con- 
querors of these are pitte<l a fifth time — 
as if it had been necessary to improve 
upon the inherent cruelty of the stupid 
and detestable .sports, spurs were intro- 
duced, and were at one time in general 
use. See Cock-Fighiing. 

Wembdon, Somersetshire. — 
CoUiiison mentions o well in the parish of 
Wembdon, culled St John's Well, to which 
in 1464 " an immense concourse of people 
resorte<l : and that many who had for 
years laboured under various bodily 
diseases, and had found no benefit from 
physick and physicians, were, bv use of 
these wafers (after paying their <]ue offer- 
ings,) restored to their pristine health." 
Somcrsitsliiir^ iii, 104. 

Weniock, Salop.- The practice, 
which prevailed at one time at Weniock in 
Shropshire, of going in procession to the 
extreme limits of the franchi.se, with a 
man who was dressed in a grotesque 
fashion, and was called a bailiff, and all 
the other incidence of municipal pomp, 
seems to have been allied to the peram- 
bulations in Rogation Week. The mem- 
bers of the procession, consisting of men 
and boys, were mounted and armed with 
w<Kxlen swords, which they wore nn ♦•»<» 
right side ; they called at all the ; 
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houses on the way, and demanded refresh- 
ment. On their return, they proceeded to 
the Guildhall, ivhere the town clerk read 
aloud a parody upon a charter, in which 
were these lines : 

" We go from Bickbury, and Badger, 

to Stoke on the Clee, 
To Monkhopton, Round Acton, and so 

return we." 

Wervtfolfi — An account of this re- 
markable superstition, nliich wius well 
known to the antients, or at least was 
familiar in the time of Pliny, who refutes 
it, is given in Sir Frederic Mmlden's Intro- 
duction to the rora.iiice of " Wilh'iiin and 
the Werwolf,'' a translation from the 
P^rench " Roman de Guillaume de 
Palerme," and in Mr. Thomas Wright's | 
"Essays on tlie Superstitions of the Middle 
Ages," 18-lH. The werwolf, or lonp-ijorou, 
as the French call it, is simply a man 
transformed, as a penance, into a wolf, 
and doomed to remain in that shape for 
a term of three or seven years. He wan- 
ders about by night, and can only obtain 
restoration to the human form before the 
allotted time by the stroke of n key and 
effusion of Mood. Blood-letting is the 
usual modo, it may be observed, of break- 
ing this kind of spell. Sir I'rederic 
Madden remarks :" This term (werwolf) 
has the same moaning, and is compounded 
of the same elements, as the AvKai'W/iuTros 
of the Greeks. From the high anti()uity 
of the tradition respecting wore-vvolves, 
and its having been current among the 
Celtic as well ns Gothic niitions, we 
find the expression in most of the dialects 
formed from each of the parent lanRuages, 
and all curro.sporidiug to the signification 
above nffixwl of wiin-wolf, i.e. a wolf par- 
taking of the nature of man, or, in other 
words, a man changetl, by magical art, 
into the temporary form of a wolf." In 
William Baltlnin's tract entitle<l, 'Beware 
the Cat," first printe<l in lolil, if not 
before, there is a passage which appears 
to indicate a somewhat varying form of 
the same strange belief. It is as follows: 
" There is also in Ireland one nacion 
whereof some one man and woman are at 
euery seuen yeeres end turr^ed into wulves, 
und so continew in the wo(k)r the space 
of seuen yeers ; and if they happen to line 
out the time, they return to their own 
form again and other twain are turne<l 
for the like time into the same shape: 
which is penance fas they say) enioyned 
that stock by Saint Patrick for some 
wickednes of their ancestors: and that 
this is true witne.s.sed a man whom I left 
alive in Ireland, who had performed this 
Beuen yeeres penance, who.se wife >vus 
•lain while she was a wulf in her last 
yeer." 



The author of a passage in the " FlytiDg 

betwixt Montgomery and Polwart," lt>2y 
(but written long before), seems to have 
formed a somewhat indistinct ootion of the 
werwolf, where he speaks of wor wolm 
and Wilde cates in the same lin«. 

' ' There is a Polish story of a witch who 
made a girdle of human skin, and laid it 
across the threshold of a door, where • 
marriage feust was being held. On the 
bridal pair stepping across the girdle thqr 
were transformed into wolves. Three 
years alter, the witch sought them out, 
and cast over them dresses of fur with 
the hair turned outward, whereupon thej 
recovered their human forms." — C'urioiu 
Myths of the Middle Ages, by S. Baring- 
Gould, IStiti, p. 143. 

Another form of the word is Garwolf, 
and in Brittany the same legend or hctioa 
is found to have existed under the name 
of Bisctaveret, a story on which is included 
among the Lays of Marie de !■ ranue. 

'ihero seems some cognate idea in a 
German tract of the earlier part of the 
llitli e. entitled Ilochstiatus Ovans, where 
cine of the interlocutors is Udwardus Leui, 
who is said " ex homiue cominutatus nuper 
in Canem." Hazlitt's Coll. and A'otel, 
1WJ3, p. 185. 

Comp. Scot's Discovery of \¥itcheraft, 
ed. Ibol, pp. 69-70, an excellent account 
in Nares, Ulossaiy, 1359, in v., and Mr. 
Baring-Gould's Bvuk of Ifercico/rcj, 18ti5. 

Westminster School. — Some- 
thing like the Kton Monteni festivities 
appear to have been kept up in West- 
minster School after the Reformation, as 
we may gather from the following passage 
in the funeral soniion of Bishop Duppa, 
preached at the Abbey Church of West- 
minster, April 24th, HSiYl. p. 34: " Her© 
(i.e.. in Westminster School) he had the 
gteate.'it dignity which the school could 
afford put upon him, to be the Ptedouomus 
at Christmas, Lord of his fellow scholars: 
which title was a pledge and presage that, 
from a luixl in jeast, he should, in hia 
riper ago, become one in earnest." 

A writer in the "Gentleman's Maga- 
zine " for 1790, p. 25t), says that at West- 
minster School, upon Shrove Tuesday, the 
Under Clerk of the College enters the 
school, Htid prcceiletl Ijy the Beadle and 
other ofEcers, throws a large pancake over 
the bar, whch divides the upper from the 
under school. \ gentleman who was for- 
merly one of the masters of that school 
confirmed the anecdote to Brand, with 
this alteration, that the cook of the 
seminary brought it into the school, and 
threw it over the curtain which separated 
the forms of the upper from those of the 
under scholars. 'This still (1903) takes 
place. 
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Wettins the Block.— A custom 
among shoemakers. See Halliwell in v. 

Wheat, Parboiled.— Clinndler, in 
his "Travels" tells us, that h© was 
at a funeral entertainment amnngt>t 
the modern Greeks, where, with other 
singular rites, " two followed carry- 
ing on their heads each a great 
dish of parboiled wheat. These were 
deposited over the body." There is 
" a practice of the Greek Church, not yet 
out of use, to set boyled come before the 
singers of those holy hymnes, which use 
to be said at their commomorattons of the 
dead, or those which are asleep in Christ. 
And that which the rite would have, is, 
to signifve the resurrection of the bo<ly. 
Thou foole ! that which thou soweth is not 
ouiekened except it dye." — Orcgoni 
Opiiitailii, IGijC), p. 128. 

Whetstone. -^See Nares, Glossary, 
1^9, in V. Collier's Bibt. Account. 18(i6, 
ii, 512, und Hnzlitt's Handbook, 1867, p. 
660. In Riley's .\femoriiits, 1808, there are 
many entries of the oward of the whet- 
stone, accompanied by the pillory ; it was a 
punishment for lying. In a case, which 
occurred in the City in 13U4 niio John 
de Hakford was sentenced to come out of 
Newgate without hood and girdle, barefoot 
and unshod, with a whetstone hang by a 
chain from his neck, and ivinja; on his 
breast, it being marked with the words 
.1 fahr linr; he proceeded in this way to 
tho pillory with trumpets before him, and 
this was to lie repeated four times during 
his year's inprisounieut. 

Whichenovre, co. Stafford.-- 
An usa^e, similar to that at Bun- 
mow, b.ssex, existed at Whichenovre 
in Staffordshire, with tho addition of 
a present of corn. At Wiiichoiiovre 
a less rigorous oath was exacted. The 
following is the form which held 
10 E<)w. TIT. and which was sworn 
on a book hiid above the flitch. In that 
year Sir Philip de Somerville was Lord of 
the manor: "Hero ye. Sir Pliilippe de 
Somervile, Lord of Whichenovre, mayn- 
teyner and gyver of this baconne; tliat I 
A. sithe I we<lded B my wife, and sythe I 
hadd hyr in my kepyng, and at my wylle 
by a yere and a day, after our mariage, 
I wold not have chaunged for none other, 
farer ne fowler, rycher ne pourer, ne for 
none other descended of greater lynage, 
slepyng ne waking, at noo tynie. .And vf 
tlie sevd B. were sole, and I sole, I would 
take lier to be my wyfe, before all the 
wymen of the worlde, of what condiciones 
soever they be, good or evylle, as help« 
me Oo<l ond hys sevntys: and this flesh 
and nil fleshes." Plot's .'^laffordihirf, p. 
44, and see a letter from Hor.ice Walpole 
to Lady .-Vylesbury, Aug. 23, 1760, in 
Cunningham's ed. iii, 333. 




Whiffler.—Comp. Nares, ed. 1859, in 
V. and Hazlitt's Livery Comptinies, 1892, 
p. 3oy, where a whifller is delineated. 

These functionaries played on a whiflSe 
or pipe, whence their name. They usually 
formed part of the old Lord Mayor's Show. 
But in Old Mcfi of Ilrrefordsliirc for a 
Maid Mnri/an, 1609, the term is applied 
to the performers in a ranrris-dance. 

WhlKmeleerle.~Jame.son notices 
Whigmeleerie as the name of a ridiculous 
game which was occasionally used in 
.\ngus at a drinking club. A pin was 
stuck in the centre of a circle, from which 
there were as many radii ns there were 
persons in the company, with the name of 
each person at the radius opposite to him. 
On the piu an index was placed, and 
moved round by every one in his turn ; 
and at whatsoever person's radius it 
stoppe<l, he was obligeil to drink off his 
glass. Whignieleeries are " whims, fancies, 
crotchets." 

WhIp-her-Jenny. — .\ game simi- 
lar to Oiif niid Thirty. 

Whip the Cat See Halliwell in ▼. 

Whip the Cock, To.— See Cock- 

fhrnsh intj. 
Whip-DOK-Day See St. Luke'i 

Dill). 

Whip - top, or Top and 
Scourge. — \n early game both here 
and nbroail. In a Memisn Bunk nf IIouts 
of the 15th century, in the Huth Collec- 
tion, one of the decorations represents two 
children playing at it. 

WhlrliKie, The.— See Penny Maga- 
zine for 183", p. 340, where an illustration 
of this contrivance for chastizing camp- 
followers, Ac. may be seen. Grose includes 
it in his Mililini/ .[iiliqiiitir.i. 

Whirlln Sunday. — A writer in 
the "Gentleman's Magazine" for 1789, 
p. 401, (ells us that " in several village* 
m the vicinity of Wisbech, in the Isle of 
Kly, the fifth Sunday in Lent has been, 
time immeniorin!, coinniemorated by the 
name nf Whirlin SutuLiy, when cakes are 
tnade by almost everv family, and are 
called, from the day, Whirlin Cakes." 

Whiat. — This game, which is supposed 
to be of English origin, and to have suc- 
ceedwl Qua<Irille. os the latter hod re- 
placed Ombre, is mentioned in Farquhar's 
BrrniT' Stmiaqem. Chotto {Fncf.r and 
Spi-nilafion.i, 1848, p. 161) says that it 
wasonginnlly playe<l with swabbers, which 
are described as probably so termed, be- 
cau.se they entitled the holders of certain 
pnnh to a share in the profits of the game. 
Whist, or Whick, as it was long called, 
was during a considerable period a popu- 
lar, rather than a fashionable, recreation, 
and does not seem to have come into 
favour among the upper classes till 
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end of the eighteenth century, when 
Daines Barrington speaks of it (1787) as 
prevailing not only in England, but on 
the Continent. Coinp. Trump. 

Whistles.—In "The Pedlar's Lamen- 
tation," an early ballad, whistles are 
mentioned as children's toys : 

" Exchange then a groat for some pretty 
toy. 

Come, buy this fine whistle for your 
little boy—" 
Cornelius Scriblerus is made to observe: 
" Piny was invented as a remedy against 
hunger. It is therefore wisely contrived 
by Nature, that children as they have the 
keenest appetites, are most addicted to 
plays." " To speak first of the whistle, as 
It IS the finst of all pIny-things. 1 will 
have it exactly to corre.'ipmid with the 
ancient fistula, and accordingly to be com- 
posed septem paribus disjiincta ricutii." 

White and Black.-In 2 and 3 
Philip and Mary (1555), c. is. an act of 
Parliament was passed " to make voyde 
dyvers lycences of houses whorin unlaw- 
full games bee use<l." Here we find men- 
tion of somejlivei-sion described as" White 
& Blacke, Making & Marring," ap- 
parently independent of the recreations 
previously enumerated, such as bowling, 
tennis, dice-pl.iy, and so forth. Htnfutrx 
of the Itftilm, 2 and 3 P. and M. (Record 
Com. ed.) 

White Bread Meadow.— .\ cus- 
tom in ciMincctioii with the letting of a 
piece of land at Bourne known as "the 
White Broiul Meadow " was still observed 
in 19<)2. The land was let by auction. 
and at each bid a boy was .started to run 
to a given public-house, the land being 
let to the person whose bid li.id not been 
clmllenge<j. when the Inst boy returned. 
The money — in this ease amounting to 
Ca 7s. (!d. -was partly spent in a bread 
and clici^.w and onion supper at a public- 
house, and the remainder in loaves of 
bread, delivei-ed to every house in a cer- 
tain distiict of the town. 

White Horse, Berkshire One 

of a group of monuments distributed over 
the country, and probably the mo^t cele- 
brnte<l. It is an nren of 371 feet in length, 
aconling to Lysons (.1/. B. Berkshire . 215), 
on the downs near I'pp'ngton Castle, 
over which the turf pencxlically grows, 
and which was long everv third year the 
scene of a ceremony well known ns the 
»SVri(rin() nf the White Horse or, in other 
words, the removal of the turf from the 
underlying chalk so as to leave the mythi- 
cal figure visible. 

White Lady.- In the family of 
Gould of I.aw-Trenchnrd, in Devonshire, 
was a White Lady, who is describe<l as 
flitting at full moon through the long 



avenue, " sparkling like the spray of a 
waterfall, as she passes from shadow into 
light." A second tradition of similar 
character belongs to Salmesbury Hall be- 
tween Blackburn and Preston which wax 
formerly said to be haunted by a white 
apparition, suppa<«d to be the daughter 
of Sir John Southworth, who was teen 
to traverse the gallery and corridors, and 
pass into the garden, where she met her 
■over, with wTiom her union had been 
forbidden. Harland and Wilkinson, 
J^mcashire LtgeiuU, 1873, p. 264. 

White Mary.—" In North Walee," 
as Pennant informs us, " when they bleas 
another, they are very apt to join to the 
blessing of God, the ble.ssing of white 
Mary," evidently alluding to the Virgin 
Miiry. 

White Paternoster.- A charm, 
which seems to have been in use in Eng- 
land and in other parts of Europe from a 
very early period lu lieu of a prayer, and 
to have been a popular institution no- 
where recognise<l by the church. It has 
been thought that the term white here 
used is nnnlogous in its signification or 
import to the idea of mysterious sanctity 
attached to white objects such as dis- 
embodied spirits or souls re<leemed from 
penlition. Comp. ir/ii7fMr»s, and see 
I'liiirms, Crump. heij t'hiirmt, Lov4 
Chtirms, Ac. supra. In the .intiiinary for 
March, 1904, I',. C. Vnnsittart has a very 
interesting paper on this rather obscure 
subject, ana the writer quotes allusions 
from Chaucer's Miller's Tale and several 
continental snurce.s. drawing attention to 
the fact tluit the white pnternoster is akin 
to the familiar rhyme elsewhere printed. 
" Matthew, Mark, Luke, and .John, Ac." 

Whiteness. — The idea of connecting 
whiteness with purity of spirit seems to 
exist in the legendary account of the le- 
tiche, a white animal, which i.? only visible 
by night, and represents the soul of an 
iinbaptized infant, which mny have been 
supposed to undergo some such purgatorial 
process, before its reception into grace. 
The presentment of the spirits of those 
who nave died contrite, or who have ex- 
piated their worldly offences otherwise, 
in the likeness of children in white raiment 
with glory round them is a common in- 
cident in metliwvnl English fiction. There 
is a story to the effect in the Ancren 
Hiwle. 

The readers of our old English romances 
are probably in no neetl of being re- 
mindetl that, towards the clo«e of " Sir 
Isumbras," the battle which would have 
been otherwise lost, is decided favourably 
by the unexpecte<l appearance of throe 
personages "clad in angels wede," one 
riding on a leopard, a second on a lion, 
and a tliird on a unicorn. They discover 
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themaelves, aft«r the rout of the Saracens, 
to be the sons of Sir Isunibras. 

In the pleasing story of the Childe of 
Bristowe, where the child's father, a 
pitil.es8 usurer, has been sent to eternal 
punishment for his misdeeds, the son 
strives by acts of benevolence and piety, 
to procure his parent's delivery from the 
torments of hell. After a certain time, 
the boy summons his father's spirit to 
Jippear before him in the chamber where 
the wicked usurer died, and it comes with 
lightning and thunder, " brennyng us 
glede," and "The devel be the nelike gan 
hira lede in a brennyng cheyne." The 
second tiine, the usurer's ghost presents 
itself in the room : 

" And ns he sate in his prayere. 
The spiret before hym gan appere, 
Rijjht as he dud before, 
Save the cheyn away was caught; 
Blak he was, but he brent noght." 

The child's atonement had wrought this ; 
but the process was still incomplete. He 
had other saorificep to make, other hard- 
«hip8 to endure, other works to accomplish. 
In fact, the mystical number three is made 
in the present legend, ns in so mnny others, 
a neces-sary agent in the working out of 
a miraculous interposition. Finatlv, the 
•usurer's soul is re<leenied from perdition, 
and the last interval between it and its 
•aviour is thus portrayed : 

"When he knelid and prayed long, 

Hym thoght he herd the myriest song 

That any erthly man niyght here: 

After the song he sawe a light, 

As thow a thousant torches tright. 

It shone so faire nod clere. 

In that light, so faire leninnd, 

A naked child in nngel hand 

Before him did nnpere. 

And seid : Sone, bl^ssid thu be, 

■ And alle that ever shale come of the; 
That ever thu goten were. 
FafJer. he seid. ful wel is me, 
In that pllte that y now se, 

PY have, that ye be save. 
Kone, he soid.'y go to blis.se, 
God almighti nuyte the this, 
Thi gofid ageyn to have." 
■Comp. White Lady. 

Whiteninfir of Houbos. — Pen- 
nant, noticing Hie whitening of houses, 
nays: "This custom, which we observed 
to be so universally followe<l from the 
time we entered Glamorganshire, ma<Ie 
me curiou.s enough to enquire into its 
origin, which it owes entirely to super- 
stition. The good people think that by 
means of this general whitening they shut 
the door of their hou.ses against the devil " 
Tour through S. \VaU», p. 28. 



I Whit Monday.— This is the Bank 

Holiday, and the cart-horse parade takes 
place. 

Whlt»un Ales.— For the church ale, 
says Carow, "two men of the parish are 
yerely chosen by their last forcgoers to be 
wardens, who, dividing the task, make 
collection among the parishioners of what> 
soever provision it pleaseth them volun- 
tarily to bestow, 'rhis they employ in 
brewing, baking, and other ncates, against 
Whitsuntide ; upon which holvdays the 
neighbours meet at the church house, and 
there merily feed on their owne victuals, 
contributing some petty portion to the 
stock, which, by many .smnlls, groweth to 
a meetly great nes: for there is enter- 
tayned a kind of emulation between these 
wardens, who by his graciousness in 
gathering, and good husbandry in expend- 
ing, can bcit advance the churches profit. 
Besides the neighbour pari.shes at those 
times lovingly vi.iit one another, and this 
way frankly spend their money together. 
"Ihe afterncMines are consumed in such ex- 
ercises as olde and yong foike (having 
leys\ire) doe iiccustomnbly weare out the 

time When the feast is ended, 

the wardens yeeld in their account to the 
parishioners ; and such money as exceedeth 
the di.sbursment is layd up in store, to 
defray any extraordinary charges arising 
in the parish, or imposed on them for the 
good of the countrcy or the princes ser- 
vice : neither of which commonly gripe 
so much, but that somewhat still re- 
raayneth to cover the purses bottom." 
.■Vt p. 8 of " A serious Dissuasive against 
Whitsun Ales," 1736, written by a Glou- 
cestershire clergv-man, we read" "These 
sports are attended usually with ludicrous 
gestures, and acts of foolery and buf- 
foonery — but children's piny, nnd what 
therefore grown up per.wns should be 
ashamed of." Comp. .ilr. 

In the introtlnction to his " Natural 
Hi.story of North Wilts," .Aubrey gives 
the following curious account of Whitsun 
Ales: "There were no rates for thejjoor 
in my grandfather's days: but for King- 
ston St. Michael (no small parish) the 
church-ale of Whitsuntide did the busi- 
ness. In every parish is (or was) a 
church house, to which belonged spit«, 
crocks, &c. utensils for dressing provision. 
Here the housekeepers met and were 
merry, and gave their charity. The young 
people were there too. and hod dancing, 
Dowling. shooting at butts, Ac, the on- 
cients sitting gravely by, nnd looking on. 
.•\11 things were civil, and without scan- 
dal." Browne of Tavistock fays : 

" Willy. By my booke this is a tale 
Would befit our Whitson-ale: 
Better cannot be I wist. 
Descant on it he that list. 
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And full gladly giue I wold 

The best coeset in my fold. 

And a inazor for a tee, 

If this song thou'lt t«achen me. 

'Tis so quaint and line a lay, 

That vpon our reuell dav. 

If I sung it, I might chance 

(For my paines) be tooke to dance 

With our Lady of the May." 

The Shepherd's Pipe, 1614, sign. C 6. 

Whltsun-Ale, Lord and Lady 
of the. — .\ writer in the " .-Vntiquarian 
Repertoiy " desciibed a custom prevalent 
at Whitsuntide in the Cotswold country. 
But the account given presents no 
distinctive characteristics. " Two i>er- 
■ons." says the narrat-or, " are chosen 
previous to the meeting to be Lord 
and Lady of tlie Yule (.\le?) who dress 
as suitably as they can to the characters 
they assume. A large empty barn, or 
some such building, is provided for the 
Lord's hall, and fitted up with seats to 
accninniodule the company. Here they a.s- 
semble to dance and regale in the best 
manner their circumstances and the place 
will afford. Each young fellow treats his 
girl with a ribbon or favour; the Lord 
and Lady honour the hall with their 
presence, attended by the steward, sword- 
bearer, purse-bearer, and mace-bcarer, 
with their several badges or ensigns of 
office. They have likewise ii page or train- 
bearer, and a jester drest in party- 
coloured jacket, whos^o ribaldry and gesti- 
culation contribute not a little to the 
entertainment of the company. The 
Lord's mu.sic, consisting generally of a 
pipe and tabor, is employed to conduct 
the dance." Description of Sculptures 
on the outside of St. John's Church, Ciren- 
cester, in Carter's " .\ntient .Sculpture," 
Ac. vol. ii. p. 10. See Rudder's "Glou- 
cestershire,"' 1779. pp. 23, 24 (for the 
8uppo.s«l origin of the.";o nlesK 

Elsewhere we see that the T,ady of the 
Ale was awai-ded in lti21 at Brentford a 
gratuity of five shillings. 

Whitsunday. — John Stiuire. Vicar 
of St. Leonard, Rhoreditch, 1587-1653, is 
good enough to tell us that the day was 
so named on four grounds; from the time 
of year, from the custom of the time, from 
the mercy of God to man, from the mercy 
of man to man. 1. The time, he says, is 
tempvs albi solis, when the sea.son was 
attended by greatest sunshine: 2. the cus- 
tom of the time was, that this was 
Tfominicn in Mhii; they used albis reiii- 
bva post hnptinmum ; 3. The mercy of 
God to man wa-s shown by the Holy Ghost 
coming down on man this day ; 4. the 
mercy of man consisted in the gift of 
white loaves to the poor. But the use of 
white vestments was, no doubt, the true 
and sole origin of the expression. 



In a monument in the church at Lydisg- 
ton, CO. Rutland, to Helen, wife of Robert 
Hardy, 148*3, it is said that the lady died 
on Wissonday in that year. Wright'* 
Butlaiui. 1084, p. 81. 

Whitsun Even. — .\mongthe ancient 
church disbursements of .St. Mary at Hill, 
London, 1 find the following entry: 
''Garlands, Whitsunday, iiid." .Some- 
times also the subsemient : " Water for the 
funt on Whitsun Eve, id." This ia «a- 
plained by the following extract from 
Strutt : " Among many various cere- 
monies, I find that they had one called. 
' the font hallowing,' \ihich was performed 
on Easter Even and Whitsunday Eve: 
and, •says an old homilist, ' in the be- 
gynnyng of holy chirch, all the cliildren 
weren kept to be crysteiied on thys even, 
at the font hallowyng; but now, for eu- 
chesone that in so long abydynge they 
mi!2;ht dye without crystendome, therefor*. 
holi chirch ordeyneth to crysten at alF 
tymes of the yearc ; save eyeht dayes 
before the.se evenys, the chylde shollr 
abyde till the font hallowing, if it nmy 
savely for perill of death, and ells not.' " 

Whitsuntide.— In Poor Robin's Al- 
manack for 1(>77, in .June, opposiC* 
Whitsunday and Holidays, we read : 

Ai Islini^in At Hi^tm-'U,- anil At Ti^tnam Conn 

A lair tbp; hold. At Holloway, Anil Ksntiik 

Where cakt'a auil The like ii> kept Town, 

Ale Here everyday. And all ihow 

Are to be Bohl. pliu^ea 

Up anil down." 

In the " Country-mnns Counsellor," 
(which is a part of " .V help to Discourse," 
first printed in l(il9,) \02i , is the follow- 
ing note: " Likewi.se it is observed, that, 
if the snnne shine on Easter Day, it 
shines on Whitsuiuhiy likewise." " In 
some parts of England, they call it the 
lamb-ploying, whicti they look for as soon 
as the sun rises in some clear spring or 
water, and is nothing but the pretty re- 
flection it makes from the water, which 
they may fiixl at any time, if the sun 
rises clear, and they them.«ielveis early, and 
unprejudiced with fancy." — .4/A>-nion 
Oiiicle, vol. ii. p, 348. Naogeorgus aaya: 

" On Whitsunday wh.vte pigeons totne 

in strings from lieau'en flie. 
And one that framed is of wood still 

hangeth in the skie. 
Thou seest how they with idols play, 

and teach the people to ; 
None otherwise then little gyrles witir 

pvppets vse to do." 
A superstitious notion appears anciently 
to have prevailed in England, that " what- 
soever one did ask of God upon Whit- 
sunday morning, at the instant when the 
sun arose and nlay'd, God would grant it 
him." .\rise Evans says, " I went up ■ 
hill to see the sun arise betimes on Wait- 
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Sunday morning," and aa«r it at its rising 
"skip, play, dance, and turn about like 
a wheel." 

In the Churchwardens' Accounts of St. 
Mary's parish, Heading, we find the fol- 
lowing: "a.d. 1557. Item, payed to the 
morrya daunsers and the mynstrelles, 
met« and drink at Whytsontide, iijs. 
iiiid." Parish of St. Laurence, " a.d. 
1602. It. paved to Will'm Stayn' for 
makyng up of the maydens ban' ctoth, 
viiiti." " A.D. 1504. It. paved for bred 
and ale spent to the use of the church 
at Wliitsontyd, ijx. vjrf. oh. It. for vryne 
at the same tyme, xiiijd." " a.d. I.'jOG. 
It. rec. of the maydens gaderyiig at Whit- 
aontyde by the tre at the church dore, 
the Kyng play at Whitsuntide, xsxvjs. 
TiijfJ." Comp. Kin(}-fiame, 

" .At a vestry held at Brentford in 1021. 
several articles were agreed upon uith 
regard to the manaEement of Ino parish 
stock by the chapeUwardons. The pre- 
amble stated that the inhabitants nad 
for many years been accustoiiie<l to have 
meetings at Whitsoutide, in their church- 
house and other places there, in friendly 
manner to eat and drink together, and 
liberally to spend their monies, to the 
end neighbourly fociety might be main- 
tained : and also a commiiii stock ra)se<l 
for the repairs of the church, maintaining 
of orphans, placing poor children in ser- 
vice, and defraying other charges. *' In 
the Accompts for the Whit.sontide .Me, 
1624, the gains are thus discriminated : 

£ 3. d. 
Imprimis, cleared by the 

pigeon holes 4 19 

by hocking ... 7 3 7 

by riffeling .... 2 

by victualling ... 8 2 



22 2 



The hocking occurs almost every .year till 
1640, when it appears to have been dropt. 
It was collected at Whitsuntide : 

1618. Gained with hocking at Whitsun- 
tide £16 12». 3il. 

The other games were continued two years 
later. Lysons' " Environs," vol. ii. p. 56. 
In p. 54, are the following extracts from 
the Chapel Warden's Account Books : 

£ R. d. 

1620. Paid for 6 boules ..008 

for 6 tynn tokens 6 

for a pair of pigeon 

holes 16 

1621. Paid to her that was 
Lady at \STiitsontide, by 
consent 6 

— Good wife Ansell, for 

the pigeon holes ... 1 6 



— Paid for the games ..110 
1629. Receive<l of Robert 

Bicklye, for the use of 

our games 2 

— Of the said R. B. for 
a silver bar which was 

lost at Elvng .... 3 6 
1634. Paid for the silver 

fames 11 S 
aid to Thomas Powell, 
for pigeon holes ... 2 

The following occur in the Churchwardens' 
Books at Chiswick : 

1622. Cleared at Whitsuntide 5 

— Paid for making a newe 

of pigeing holes ... 2 6 

Ibid. vol. ii. p. 221- 

They have a custom at Whitsuntide at 

Lichfield, it appears from Mr. Fienne'a 

M.SS., fjuoted by Southey, on Monday and 

Tues<lay, called the Green Bower Feast, 

by which they hold their charter. The 

sheriff and bailitf a.ssist nt the ceremony 

of dressing up babies with garlands and 

greens, and carry them in procession 

through all the streets : and then they 

ussemblo themselves at the market-place, 

and go in a proces-sion through the great 

' street to a hill beyon<l the town, where 

I is a large green bower made, in which 

j they have their feast. Many smaller 

bowers are made round for company, and 

for booths to sell sweetmeats, etc. 

.\t Ensham in Oxfordsliire, in the Whit- 
i sun season, the townspeople were allowed 
to cut down and carry away as much 
timber as they could Iny in the abbey-yard, 
the churchuardens making the first chop 
on the trees. .\s much as they could carry 
out, in spite of the opposition of the ser- 
vants, they were to keep for the reparation 
of the church. By this service they kept 
the right of commonage. Haxlitt's edit, 
of Blount's Tenures. 1874, p. 116. 

Whitsun-Tueaday. -By his will in 
1729 Thomas Fairchild, of khoreditch, 
gardener, left £2.'> for a sermon on this 
day in the afternoon on " the wonderful 
Works of God in the Creation " or on " the 
Certaintv of the Resurrection of the Dead, 
proved by the certain Changes of the 
Mineral and Vegetoble Parts of the Crea- 
tion." Ellis, SI. l.eonnrJ Shorediich, 
17!)8, p. 277. The benefaction was sub- 
sequently (1733) increased to £171 bv his 
nephew and others. Ibid:, pp. 28C-7. 

Whlttlo-grato. — .\ curious custom 
formerly prevalent in Cumberland in the 
case of poor schoolmasters. See Halliwell 
in V. 

_ " Crossthwoite church, in the Vale of 
Keswick, in Cumberland, have five chapels 
belonging to it. The minister's stipend 
is £5 per annum, and goose-grass, or the 
right of commoning his geese; a whittle- 
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gait, or the valuable privile^ of using 
his knife for a week at a time at any 
table in the parish : und lastly n 
hardened sark, or a shirt of coarse linen." 
— Park. In Northumberland a species of 
cosrse linen is callcti Harn. — Brand. 

WhOoplngf-COUgrh. — The " Wor- 
cester Joiiriml," in one of its is.sues for 
18-15, had this nstoiindinR item : " .-V party 
from this city, beint; on a visit to a friend j 
who hved nt n villnKe about four miles 
distant, had occasion to go into the cottnge 
of a poor noninn. who had a child afflicted 
with the whooping-cough. In leply to some 
inquiries as to her treatment of the child, 
the mother pointed to its neck, on which ' 
was a string fastened, having nine knots 
tied in it. Tlie poor ivonian statetl that it ' 
was the stny-lacc of the ciiild's ftodmotlier ' 
which, if applied exactly in that manner 
round about the neck, would be sure to 
charm away the most troublesome cough ! 
Thus it nmy be seen that, with all the 
educational efforts of the pre.«ent day, the 
monster superstititm .still lurks here and 
there in his caves and secret places." ' 

.•\tul in a Monmouthslitre paper of the 
same peritxi there was a second recipe of ' 
an e(|unHy philosnphicn! and pnliKhtene<l , 
character. " A few days since nil 
unusual circumstance was observed nt i 
PillEttPullv, which caused no small de[;rce ' 
of asUuiishmenfc to one or two enliKlitened ! 
beholders. .\ patient ass stood iiour a ' 
house, and a fninily of not much more 
rational animals were grnuped round it. 
A father was pns.sinE his little son under 
the donkey, and lifting him over its hack 
a certain number of times, with as much 
solemnity and precision as if engaged in 
the pcrfornnnicc of n .siicretl duty. This 
done, the father took n piece of bread, 
cut from an untnsted loaf, which he nffere<l 
the animal to bite at. Nothing loath, the 
Jerusalem pony laid hold of the bread with 
Ills teeth, and instantly the father severetl 
the initer portion of the slice from that in 
the donkey's iiiouth. He next clipned off 
some hnirs from the neck of the animal, 
which he cut iin into minute particles, 
and then mixc.l them with the bread which 
he had crumbled. This very tasty fomi 
was then offtre<l to the boy who had been 
pas.se<l round the donkey so my.sterinusly. | 
and the little fellow having e.itpu thereof, 
the dijiikey was remnvctl by his owneis. ! 
The father, his son, and other members 
of his family were moving off, when a 
bystander inqiiire<l what all these 'goings 
on ' had been adopted for? The father 
stared nt the ii;noiaiKe of the inquirer, 
and then in a half contemptuous, half 
condescending tone, informe<l him thiit 
' it was to cure his po<ir .son's hooping- 
cough, to be sure !' Extraordinary as this | 
may appear, in days when the school- i 



master is so much in request, it ia nerer- 

theless true." 
Whores, Punishment of. — It 

was a custom in Kngland to cut the sinewn 
of the legs and thighs of whores, that is, 
to hamstring them. " Meretriccs et im- 
pudicas muTieres subnervare." Jacob, 
Ihiic Vict. V. Subnertare. This state- 
ment is to be received with allowance. It 
was rather an occasional punishment. 
Coiup. Haxlitt's edit, of lilount's Tenurei, 
1874, p. 433, and nawilry supra. In A 
Chrnniclr of London, \08d-U83, 4", 1827, 
and in Riley's MemoiiaU, 18C8, are entries 
illustrative of this subject and of the dress 
to be worn by women of bad repute within 
the ci\-ic juri.sdiction. The most plausible 
solution of the metamorphosis of the 
miirtiix into the courtezan is that such 
folks were apt to be of lax morality, and 
to be thrown in the way of temptation. 
Several of our eminent lawyers, to their 
co.st, ma 1 lied their laundresses. 

Whorpall or Warpell-w«ay.— A 

f<M)t and perhaps bridle path between 
commtni fields, which it seems from entries 
in manorial records to have been usual 
from time to time to lay out and define. 
The term occurs in Surrey, Sussex, Nor- 
folk, Ac. Ill the first-named county there 
are examples at Putney, Mortlake, and 
Wimbletlon. In Putney the actual 
Cooper's .\rms Lane was formerly known 
as the Warpell-wny, and is .so marked on 
old plans. HaltiwcU explains vorps to 
mean "distinct pieces of ploughed 
land separate*! by the furrows," and 
states that the woixl is current in 
East Sussex and Kent. See yotet 
ttiiit Queries. .\pnl (i. 1889. A second 
track towards the Ridgeway at Wimble- 
don similarly bore the name. The 
thoroughfare in Putney partly pre.senres 
the ancient nomenclature in Warpole 

Whupplty Scoorle.- The ancient 

cnstcim ;tt L;iniirk nf Whuppitv Sciiorie, 
the origin and meaning of which are lest, 
has just been celebinte<l, aiu! watched by 
a crowd of ndiilts. The town bell is rung 
nightly at si.x o'clock from March to Sep- 
tember and tiien lies dumb for six months. 
On the first night of the ringing all the 
voung folk congregate at the cross, and 
after parading three times round the 
parish church the Lanark lad.s meet the 
New Jyanark boys in a free fight, in which 
the only legitimate weapons are their caps 
tieii at the end of nieces of string. Daily 
Mail, March, 4, 1'J(I3. 

Widowhood. — It seems to have been 
a practice of very high antiquity for 
widows of station not to remnriy within 
a twelvemonth of the decea.-* of the first 
husband. In a letter to Dr. Alexander 
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Legh, his representative at the Court of 
the King of Scots, written in 1477, 
Ixlward Iv. remimls him thnt he has 
come to no decision respecting the pro- 
posed second nuptials of the Ducliess of 
Burgundy and the Duite of Albany on 
this account — " forsoinoch as nftre the old 
usaiges of this our Royaume noon estat 
ue person honourable comraeth of mariage 
within the vere of their doole." — Ellis's 
Original Letters. 1st Series, i. 17. Where 
tlio tenants of the crown in capite left 
widows, the latter had to assign their 
dowers to the sovereign, and to become 
his or her wards, and might not marry 
again without the royal consent. Ibid. 
2nd S. i, 89. 

Wife.- The superstition thnt a wife is 
a marketable commodity, was entertained, 
to his misfortune, by one Parson Cheken, 
or Chicken, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
for in his " Diary," Henry Mnchyn notes 
tinder the rear 1553: "The xxiiij of 
November, ayd ryd in a cart Cheken, par- 
son of Sant Necolas Coldabbay, round 
ii'iowt Jjondon, for he sold ys wyfF to a 
hjwcher." 

This superstition still prevails among 
the lowest of our vulgar, that a man may 
lawfully sell his wife to another, provided 
he deliver her over with a hatter about 
her neck. It is painful to observe, that 
instances of this frequently occur in our 
newspapers ; but is becoming of more and 
more rare occurrence, and may be securely 
regarded as one of those vestiges of bar- 
barous ignorance which are fost dying out 
from among us. Yet in tlie Vaihj Trle- 
grnph newspaper for January 18, 1868, 
there is the following extract: "The 
Blackburn Standard reports that on 
Saturday afternoon last a mechanic, 
named Thomas Harland, sold his wife to 
another man, named Lnnmx. for the sum 
of 20s., and all parties being agreeable to 
the bargain, Mrs. Harland has been trans- 
ferre<l to her new husban<l. The following 
agreement has been drawn up and signed 
by the parties : 'Blackburn, Jan. 11, 1868: 
This is to c«rtify to all whom it may 
concern, that I. Thomas Harland, of 
Blackburn, do relinquish all my coniugal 
rights to my wife, Sarah Ellen Harland, 
in favour of Henry Lomax, for the sum 
of 12. sterling. .\s witness our hands, Ac, 
Thomas Harland: witne.ss, Philip Thomas 
and George Swarbrick." Harland has 
since announced that he will not be an- 
swerable for any debts his lat« wife may 
contract." 

Wig:an and Lancashire 
SportSi^At Wigan there was formerly 
for the purpose of general athletic ex- 
ercises and amusements a properly pre- 
pared course of three milos. on part of the 
site of which lay the Wigan Cricket 



Ground lit) years ago. The names of the 
competitnrshnd to be given in to the town 
hnililf, and 5.s. denosite*! ns entrance fee 
for the chief race for a plate of £10 value. 
The sports lasted for several days. They 
were publicly advertised during every 
market day for over a month before, 
with the hope of inviting distant com- 
petitors. These races for footmen after- 
wai-ds gave place to horse races on the 
same ground; but there are no races at 
Wigan now. Globe, Jan. 15, ltK)4, Race- 
courses and other large open areas in the 
vicinity of towns, while land was less 
valuable, were not unfrequent or unusual. 

Wild Maro.— .\n old name for thety 
game of sec-smc. j( 

Wilfrid, St.^ See Bipnn. ^ 

Will o' the Wisp or Kit with 
the Cansticic CCandlesticIc).— 
Wisp, in the name of this phenomenon, 
implies a little twi.st of straw, a kind of 
straw torch. Thus Junius in verbo: 
" Frisiis ' wispion,' etiamnum est arden- 
tes straminis fuscvculos in altum tollere." 
These names have undoubtedly been de- 
rived from its appearance, as if Will, 
Jack, or Kit, or some country fellows, 
were going about with lighted straw 
torches in their hands. In the West of 
England, the will-o'-wi.sp is known under 
this name, and jilso under that of Joan-in- 
the-Wad, In the vulgar dialect of Xew- 
castle-upoii-Tyiio, it has been corrupted 
into weeze. 

In Warwickshire, mab-lcd (pronounced 
mob-led) signifies led astray bv a will-o'- 
the-wisp. This was the Mao of fairy-lore. 
It hwi the title also of " Gyl burnt-Tayle 
or Gillion a burnt Taile." So in Oayton's 
" Festivous Notes upon Don Quixot," 
1(354, p. 268, we timl "An /gni» 
fatuiis, an exhalation and Gillion a burnt 
traile, or will with the wispe." Also in 
p. 97, " Will with the wispe, or Gyl burnt 
tayle," 

It is called also a Sylham lamp. Thus 
we find in Gough : "In the low grounds 
at Sylham, just by WiugCeld in Suffolk, 
are the Ignes fatui, commonly called 
Svlham lamps, the terror and destruction 
of travellers and even of the inhabitants, 
who are frequently misled b;!' them."' 
Reginald Scot, before he mentions " Kit 
with the Kanstick," has the words 
" Sylens," which, I have no doubt, is a 
corruption of the above Sylham. 

This appearance, called in Latin ignis 
fatniis. has long composed an article in 
the catalogue of popular superstitions. 
Clowns, however, are not the only persons 
who have been misled by it. for as the 
subsequent account of it will evince, it 
has hitherto eluded the mo.st diligent pur- 
suit of our writers of natural history. 
Thomas White defines it to be a certa*'^^ 
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viscous substance, 

dark, evaporated out of a fut earth, and 
flying in the air. It commonly haunts 
church-yards, privies and fens, because 
it is beeotten out of fatness : it flies about 
rivet's, nedges, &c. because in thoitc places 
there is a certain flux of air. It follows 
«ne that follows it, because the air does so. 
Peripatelical hisiilutiuns, KioG. p. 148. 
" The Scotish Encyclopcedia " dennes it 
to be " a kind of light, supposed to be of 
an electric nature, appeorinE frequently 
in mines, niurshy places, and near stag- 
nating waters." The account adds: " It 
was formerly thought, and is still by the 
superstitious believed, to have something 
ominous in its nature, and to presage 
^leath and other misfortunes. There have 
been instances of people being decoyed by 
these lights jiitu niursliy places, where they 
have porislie<! ; whence the niiiucs of Ignis 
fatiius, Will with a Wisp, ntui .lack with 
a Laiithorn, as if this appeiirance was an 
«vil spirit, which took delight in doing 
mischief of that kind." 

Willsford says: "The lowest meteor in 
the air in the burning candle, or as some 
•call it. Ignis fnhms. This is a hot and 
moist vupinir. which striving to usceiid, is 
repiilsed by the cold, and tired by .Anti- 
peristasis, moves close by the earth, 
■carried along with (h© vapours which feed 
it, keeping in low and moist places. The 
light is of an exceetliiig pale colour, very 
unwholesome to nu'Ct withal, by roa-son of 
the evil vapours it attracts unto it. which 
nourishes tne pnllide iLinre, and will often 
ascend (as tho.se exhalations do,) and as 
suddenly fall again, from whence the 
name is derive<l." He adds: "These 
pallid fires .rppear but at some times of 
the year, an*! that in certain places: and 
in those parts where they are most usuol, 
they nre not commonly seen, but os fore- 
runners of sultry heat in sommer, and wet 
»n the winter : they are usually observetl 
to appear in open weatlier." Nature's 
Secret. t, ltw8, pp. 50, 120. 

Gregory writes much to the same 
♦fleet: " Huju.smodi flnmnnilas Philo- 
nophi ad Mefeora trnduciint, causantes 
Kxhalationem ad infimani Aeris re- 
gionem elevatani, ibiijiie per .■Vnti- 
prristasin accensam (Garatura leges) 
i|Uie dum ascender* nititur, frigore 
nietlio) Regionis depeltitur, et apparet 
(|\iaiii saltans loco deciiviora (luserens, unde 
4it ud .\<|uos sequentem ducit, sippe etinm 
ill Mingniii Tompcstatibus aut volis atfigitnr 
uu( prifi-olit vol sequitur. Mcteorol. fol. 
fid. Stellulas istm sic a philo-sophis 
(HbrpfactaN, ne non sibi aliisve quid altum 
kttutiru videantur, vocaverunt Ignes 
ruimu.." Ihid. 

Thu igiiiii fatiius is said to have been 
<jhMiryo<l to ktaiid still u well as to moTe, 



and sometimes to seem fixed on the sur- 
face of the water. This phenomeDOO 
is supposed to be chiefly s^en in summer 
nights, frequenting meadows, mnrsbes, 
and other moist places. It is often found 
also flying ulung rivers and he<Iges, as if 
it met there with a stream of air to direct 
it. 

Sir Isaac Newton calls it a vapour shin- 
ing without heat, and says that there it 
the same difference between this vapour 
and flame, as between rotten wood shining 
without heat, and burning conis of fire. 
.Some have supposed, among whom were 
Willoughby and Ray, that the ignis fatuus 
is nothing more than some nocturnal flying 
insect. Bra<lley thought it to be a group 
of such. Dernam, on the other hand. 
thought this phenomenon was composed 
of fixed vapours. In favour of Ray's 
hypothesis, we ore inforraeti that the 
Ignes fatui give proof as it were of senae 
by avoiding objects: that they often go 
in a direction contrary to the wind, that 
they often seem extinct, and then shine 
again : that their passing along a few 
feet above the ground or surface of the 
water agrees with the motion of some 
insect in quest of prey : as does also their 
settling on a sudden, as well us their 
rising Bguin immediately. Some indeed 
have affirmed that Ignes fatui are never 
seen but in salt marshes, or other boggy 
places. On the other hand, it in proved 
that they have been seen flying over 
fields, hentlis, and other dry places. 

What follows from A Help to Diicmirse, 
1638, is a curious sample of the old ideaa 
vulgarly prevalent under the present 
head : " Q. What fire is that which some- 
times ffilluwes and sometimes flyeth away? 

-.V. .\n Jgnis fatuus, or a walking fire 
lone whereof keepes his station this time 
ne:ir Wind.sor) the pace of which is caused 
principally by the motion of the ayre en- 
forcing it." .Should this be considered as 
not very .satisfactory, what will be thought 
of the .sub.sequent explanation from the 
Piibiurl ofXnlurf, 1637? : "Q. What isthe 
cause of the Ignis fatuus, that either goes 

before or follows a man in the night? 

A. It is cause<l of o great and well com- 
pacte<I exhalation, and being kindled, it 
stands in the aire, and by the man's 
motion the ayre is moved, and the fire 
by the nyre, and so goes before or follows 
man : ond the.se kinds of fires or meteors 
are bred near execution places, or church 
yards, or great kitchens, where viscous 
and slimy matters and vapours abound 
in great quantity." 

Widely different are the sentiments of 
Pennant on this subject : speaking of the 
winter gull, he says, that " it frequents, 
during winter, the moist meadows in the 
inlond parts of England, remote from the 
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■ea. The gelatinous substance known by 
the name uf star-shot, or star jelly, owes 
its origin tu thi.>> biiil, ur some ut the kind, 
being nuthing but the hnlf dieestetl re- 
mains of earthworms, uii nliich tliese bir<Is 
feed and often •lischarge from their 
stomachs." Zootoijir. ii, 538. He refers 
to Morton's " Natural History of Nor- 
thampton." 

The mystery anil difficulty attendant 
on the solution of this appearance under 
u variety of conditions are simply due to 
the former ignorance prevailing ex-en 
among the majority of learned persons of 
chemical laws and principles. The phos- 
phorescence observed on the fur of animals 
IS no longer ascribed to supernatural 
causes. 

The Cambridge men find it possible, 
when they are on the river, to ignite the 
phosphoric weed, which floats on the sur- 
face of the woter ; and throughout the 
fen-coHTitry the will n' the wi.sp is a fami- 
liar phenomenon, beginuiiig perhaps to be 
better understood. 

One of the popular attributes of the 
ignis fatuus, as has bei>n alroady noticed, 
is the love of mischief in leading men 
astray in dark nights, which in Drayton's 
" Nymphydia " is given to the Fairy 
Puck : 

"Of purpose to deceive us: 
And leading us makes us to stray 
Long winter nights out of the way, 
And when we stick in mire or clay. 

He doth with laughter leave us.'' 

Hentiner, who was in England in 1598, 
tells us, that returning from Canterbury 
to Dover. " there were a great many 
Jack-w'-a-Lant horns, so that we were 
quite seized with horror and amazement.'' 
Edit. 1757. p. 101. Elsewhere it is re- 
marked : " No, it may be conjectured 
that soinc Ignis fatuus, or a fire drake, 
some William with a wispe. or some 
gloworme illumination did inlighten and 
guide them." A I'ertnnaU Treaty with 
hi.1 Mnjistu, l(i48, p. 81. 

We gather from Boreman'a Description 
of (t Grrat \ arietij of inimitl», Arc. vol. ii. 
that a respectable person in Hertfordshire, 
pre.suming upon the knowle<lKe of the 
ground:! about his hou«e, was tempted one 
dark night to follow one of these lights, 
which he saw flyinR over a piece of follow 
ground. It led him over a ploughed field, 
living and twisting about from place to 
place — sometimes it would smidonly dis- 
appear, and as suddenly appear again. 
It once made directly to a hedge : when it 
came near, it mounted over, and he lost 
sight after a full hour's chase. On his 
return home he saw it again, but was 
already too much fatigued to think of 
renewing the pursuit 



At Astley, seven miles from Worcester, 
three gentlemen once saw one of these 
appearances in a garden about nine o'clock 
in a dark night. At lir.vt they imagined 
it to be some country fellow with a Ian- 
thorn, till approaching xvithin about six 
yards, it suddenly disappeared. It be- 
came visible again in a dry field, thirty or 
forty yards off. It disappeared as suddenly 
a second time, and was seen again a hun- 
dred yards off. Whether it pas.se<l over 
the hedge, or went through it, could not 
be observed, for it disappeared as it passetl 
from field to field. At another time, when 
one approached within ten or twelve 
yards, it seemed to pack off as if in a 
fright. Hutchinson, speaking, in the 
parish of Whitbeck, of a lake on tho 
estate of R. Gibson, Esq., at Darfield, 
observes: "Here, and in the adjoining 
mora.sses, is much of that inflammable air 
which forms the lucid vapour vulgarly 
called Will with the wisp, frequently seen 
in the summer evenings." Cumberland, 
1552. 

Tho expression in the "Tempest," act 
iv, 8c. 1, "Played the Jack with us" is 
explained by Johnson, "he has playe<l 
Jack with a lanthern, he has led us about 
like an ignis fatuus, by which travellers 
are decoyed into the mire." 

Milton's " Frier's Lantern " in L'AUe- 
gro, is the Jack and lantern, says Warton, 
which led people in tho night into marahee 
and waters. 

There are innumerable literary re- 
ferences to the present superstition, some 
of no weight or interest, some merely 
figurative — but I may append a selec- 
tion : Thus in Langland's "Piers Plow- 
man," written about 1.350, 

" — That nlle that herde that horn 

Helde hir noses after 

And wisshed it hadde been wexed 

AVith a wispe of firses." 

Will-with-a-wisp occurs in Fletcher's 
drama of "The Captain," written about 
lpl3. In "The Vow-breaker," 1636, act. 
ii. sc. 1, we read: "Ghosts, hobgoblins. 
Will with a wispe, or Dicke a Tuesday.'' 
In Glapthome's " Albertus Wallenstein," 
Iti-lO, we find : 

" Ynnr wild irregular lust which like 

those fire-<l rakes 
Misgui<ling nighted travellers, will lead 

yon 
t'orth from the fair path," &c. 

" A wand'ring fire 

Compact of unctuous vapour, which the 

night 
Conden.ses, and the cold environs round 
Kindle<l through agitation to a flame. 
Which oft, they say, some evil spirit 

attends. 
Hovering and blazing with delusive 
light, 
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Misleads th' amac'd night-wand' rer 
from his way 

To bogs and mires, and oft through 
pond and pool, 

There sn-allow'd up and lost, from suc- 
cour far." 
—Hilton's Par. Lost, book ix. I. 6»1. 

"How Will a' Wisp misleads night- 
faring clowns. 

O'er hills, and sinking bogs, and path- 
less downs." 

— Oay. 

" Stepe autem, dum Tecta petuut, vesti- 
gia fallit 

Materia pingui esoriens erraticus Ignis ; 

(Quern densant Tenebrte, circumdant 
Frigora, donee 

Siepe agitando rapit spatiosam in 
fomite tlamniain). 

Ille per aerios falldci lumine campos 

Cursitat, erroresque vngos seducit in 
a! turn 

Nocte silente Lacum, alit sparsas per 
prata paludes." 
— Woodward's " liiisticce A'tindino?," 
^Poems, 1730, p. 139.). 

" Ah homely swains ! your homeward 

steps ne er lose ; 
Let not dank Will mislead you on the 

heath, 
Dancing in mirky night, o'er fen and 

lake 
He glows to draw you downward to 

your death. 
In his bewitch'd, low, marshy, willow- 
brake I 
What though far off, from some dark 

dell espied, 
His glimmering mazes cheer th' excur- 
sive sight. 
Yet turn, ye wand'rers, turn your steps 

aside, 
Nor trust the guidance of that faithless 
light." 
Collins, Ode on the SujieratUions of tlie 
Mighlands, 1788. 

Lady Bradshaigh, writing to Richanl- 
8on, the novelist, in relation to their meet- 
ing in the Park, when he did not recognise 
her, remarks: " I . . . had an opportunity 
of surveying vou unobseried, your eyes 
being engaged amongst tjie multitude, 
lookiii^> as I knew, for a certain gill o' 
the wisp, who, I have a notion, escaped 
being known by you." 

Mr. Thomas Wright, in his series of 
papers on the " Superstitions, &c. of the 
Mi<ldIo Ages," 1846, notices the fifollets or 
feux-follets, which were regarded with the 
same awe and mysterious terror in France 
as our ignis fatuus, and similarly looked 
upon as malignant spirits haunting 
marshes and bogs. 

In Italy two kinds of these lights are 
said to have been discovered : one, in the 



mountains, the other in the plain*: t 
are called by the common people cui» 
because thev look upon them as birdi, 
belly and other parts of which are 
splendent like the pyraustse, or Ure-n 
In an account by Ignatio fcKjmis ot_ 
and deliverance of 



preservation . 

women, buried tliirty-sevea days in 
ruins of a stable, by a heavv fall ot s: 
from the mountains, at the viUage 
Borgomoletto, in Italy. 1753, it is st« 
that on the melting of the snow, Ac., w 
the unhappy prisoners " seeiued for 
first time to perceive some glimpsf 
light, the appearance of it scared A 
and Margaret to the last degree, as 1 
took it for a forerunner of death, 
thought it was occasioned by_ the c 
bodies; for it is a coniraou opinion 1 
the peasants, that those wandering iR 
fires which one freq.uently seos in the c 
country, are a sure presage of deati 
the persons constantly attended by tl 
whichever way they turn themselves, 
they accordingly call them death-fir 
Conip. Elf-Fire and C'aator aiul Poilu 

Willesden. — See Wnlsinofiam. 

Wind. — Pomponius Mela, who w 
in the reign of^ the Kmperor Claud 
mentions a set of priestesses in the Isl 
111 Sena, or the He des Saints, on the o 
of iiaul, who were thougiht to have 
quality of troubling the sea and rail 
the winds by their enchantments, be 
however, sub.sei-vient onlv to .sea-fai 
people, and only to such of them a* e 
on purpose to consult them. 

llie power of confining and beston 
18 attributed to Eolus in the " Odyss« 
Calypso, in other places of the same w< 
IS supposed to have been able to eoi 
favourable wmd.s. 

■ ■'''"^ "'"1^ have had their properties 
signed to them in our weather ^Ik-lor 

"When the wind is in the east. 
Ts neither good for man nor b^ast 

IVn. i'if.,"«''l^„.'V" th« north. 



The skilful fisher 



goes not forth : 



U 1 %u"\^ '^ '" *'^« south. 
It blows the bait in the fishes' mfl 
When the wind is in the Uelt 
Then it is at the very best.'^ ' 
In Sinclair's " Rtnti»it;«».»i t 
Scot_land," the min Lter of KfrW^"i 
in the county of Banff, teJU u^ - "A^ 
first night of Januarv tW 1 ^^ 

anx,V,us attention, tk dll^ "fc^«'- 




the conclusion of'thTvea^r ^^Th'^"*'^''**!*'''- ' 
of the new year, when thn"» ; j ,.'"''*' "»« 
the west, tiioy call dhr-na 00^1^ """."* '" 
of the fecundation of the tT^'^.' '^ 
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this circumstance has been derived the 
nitme of that niglit in the Gaelic language. 
Their faith in the above signs is couched 
in verses (thus translated) : " The wind ot 
the 8. will be productive of heat and 
fertility : the wind of the W. of milk and 
fish; the wind from the N. of cold and 
storm ; the wind from the K. of fruit on 
the trees." xii, 468. 

Martin {W. III. of Scotland. 106) sa3?8 
that it was an ancient custom among the 
Islanders to hang a he-goat to the boat's 
mast, hoping thereby to procure a favour- 
able wind. 

The Laplanders, says Scheffer, have a 
cord tied with knots for the raising of 
the wind ; they, as Ziegler relates it, tie 
their magical knots in this cord -. when 
they untie the first, there blows a favour- 
able gale of wind ; when the second, a 
brisker: when the third, the sea and wind 
grow mighty, stormy, and tempestuous. 
This, he adds, that we have reported con- 
cerning the Laplanders, does not in fact 
belong to them, but to the Finlanders of 
Norway, because no other writers mention 
it, and because the Laplanders live in an 
inland country. However, the method of 
telling winds is this : " They deliver a 
small rope with three knots upon it, with 
this caution, that when they loose the 
first they shall have a good wind ; if the 
second, a stronger ; if the third, such a 
storm will arise that they can neither see 
how to direct the ship and avoid rocks, 
or so much as stand upon the decks, or 
handle the tackling." 

Windsor Hill — Sir Hugh Piatt men- 
tions a curious circumstance relative to 
pears in this locolity. " Trees that Ijeare 
earlie," he says, " or often in the yeare. as 
pear-trees vpon Windsor-hill, which beare 
three times in a yeare ; these, though thev 
be romo%'ed to os rich, or richer grouncT, 
yet they doe seldom beare so early, or so 
often, except the soile bee of the same hot 
nature, * haiie the like advantages of 
situation, and other circumstances, with 
those of Windsore. And therfore com- 
monly, the second fruite of that peare-tree 
beeing remooued, doth seldome ripen in 
other places." This information Piatt had 
from his correspondent Mr. Andrew Hill. 
The pear intended is probablv the Windsor 
pear. Flora'n I'nraditic. Ili(l8, p. 140. 

Wine In the Church at Mar- 
riAgo. — This custom is enjoined in the 
Hereford Missal. "Post Missam, Panis, 
•t Vinum, vel aliud bonum potabile in 
Vasciilo proferafur, et ^u.stent in nomine 
Domini, Sacenlote primo sic dicente: 
'Dominus vobiscum.' " 

By the Sariim Miami it is directed 
that the sops inimer;^ in this wine, as 
well as the li'iuor itself. an<l the cup that 
contained it, should be blessed by the 



priest : — " Benedicatur Panis et Vinum 
vel nliud quid potabile in Vasculo, et 
gusteut in nomine Domini Sacerdote 
dicente, Dominus vobiscum.' The form of 
Benediction ran thus : " Uenedic Domine 
pitnein istum et huno potum et hoc vas- 
cultim, sicut benedi.vi^ti quin^iue panes in 
DeHerto et sex hvdrisis in Chnnaan 
Galile:<-, ut sint sani et sobrii atque ini- 
miiculati omnes gustantes ex iis," Ac. 
The beverage use*! on this occasion was 
to be drunk by the bride and bridegroom 
and the rest of the company. This was 
as important a ceremony as the Confar- 
reolio elsewhere referred to and explained. 
" Certe et in Gnecorum ritibus, Com- 

eotatio est in Ecclesia nuptialis, qusB 
onfarreationis vicem videtur prtestare." 
— Seldeni Uxor Uebraica, Opera, torn, iii, 
p. 668. 

Tn the articles ordained bj Henry VII. 
for the regulation of his lunisehold, 
" .\rticle for the Marriage of a Princess," 
we read : " Then pottes of ypocrice to bee 
ready, and tu be put into the cupps with 
.soppe, and to be borne to the estates ; and 
to take a soppe and a drinke," Ac. Jn 
Dekker's "Satiro-Mastix," 1602, we road : 
" And when we are at church bring out 
the wine and cakes." Farmer has ad- 
duced a line in an old canzonet on a wed- 
ding, set to music by Morlev, 1600 : " Sops 
in wine, spice cakes are a-3ealing." 

The allusions to this custom iu our old 
plays are very numerous ; as in Shakes- 
pear's "Taming of the Shrew," where 
Gremio calls for wine, gives a health, and 
having quaffed off the muscadel, throws 
the sops in the sexton's face. In the 
beginning of Armin's " History of the 
Two Maids of Moreclacke," 1609, the 
serving-man, who is perfuming the door, 
says : " The Muscadine stays for the bride 
at church." Again, in Fletcher's ".Scorn- 
ful Lady," act i. sc. 1, there is an allusion 
to the hippocras and cakes. In Jimson's 
" Maffnetic Lady," the wine drunk on this 
occasion is called " a knitting cup." In 
the " Compleat Vintner," &c. a poem, 
1720, p. 17, the writer says: — 

" What priest can join two lovers hands. 
But wine must seal the marriage-bandar 
• • • • • 

As if celestial win© was thought 
Essential to the sacred knot. 
And that each bridegroom and his bride 
Believ'd they were not firmly ty'd, 
Till Bacchus, with his blee<ling tun. 
Had finish'd what the priest begun." 

The present usage is followed by the 
mo<lerii Russians. 

Winifred's Well, St. — In the 

"Travels of Tom Thumb" by Robert 
Dodsley, we read: "A man would be 
inexcusable that should come into North 

Rft 
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Wales and would not visit Holywell or St. 
Winifride'g Well, and hear attientivelv all 
tliu stories that are told about it. It ta 
indeed a natural wonder, thoueh we be- 
lieve nothing of the virgin and Tier rape; 
for I never felt a colder spring, nor saw 
any one that nfford.'i .such a quantity of 
water. It forms nlnne a considerable 
brook which i."! itiimecliately able to drive 
a mill." 

Pennant, in his account of this well, 
says: " After the denth of that saint, the 
waters were almost as sanative ns 
those of the Pool of Dethesda : all 
infirmities ini-ident to the human body 
met with relief : the votive crutches, the 
barrows, and other proofs of cures, to this 
moment remain as evidences pendent over 
the well. The resort of pilgrims of late 
years to these fontanalia has considerably 
decreased. In the summer, still a few are 
to be seen in the water in deep devotion 
ujp to their chins for hours, sending up 
thoir prnyers, or performing a number of 
evolutions round the polygoiml well, or 
threading the urcli between well and well 
a prescribed number of times." Else- 
where he adds : " The bathing well at 
W'hiteford is an oblong, 38 feet by IC, 
with steps for the descent of the fair sex, 
or of invalids. Near the steps, two feet 
beneath the water, is a large stone, called 
the wishiug-Btone. It receives manv a kiss 
from the faithful, who are supposed never 
to fail in experiencing the completion of 
their desires, provided the wi.sh is de- 
livered with full devotion and confidence. 
On the outside of the great well, close to 
the road, is a small spring, once famed 
for the cure of weak eyes. The patient 
made an offering to the nymph of the 
spring of a crooked pin, and sent up at 
the same time n certain ejnculiition. by 
way of charm : but the cliatm is forgotten", 
and the etiicacy of the waters lost. The 
well is common." 

Lilly relates that in KSo Sir George 
Peckham, Knt. died in St. Winifre<rB 
Well, "having continue<l .so long mumbling 
his paternosters and Sitncfa Wivifrrda 
nra pro me, that the cold struck into his 
body, and after his coming forth of that 
well he never spoke moie. Hifl. of liii 
Life anil Timrs, 32. 

An account of a miracle pretended to 
have been wrought at this well will be 
found in a pamphlet entitled, " Authentic 
Documents relating to the miraculous 
Cure of Winefrid White, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, fit Winefrid's Well, alia.s Holywell, 
in Flintshire, on the 28th of June, 180,5 ; 
with observations thereon, by the R. R. 
J— M." 1806. 

WInlaton Hopplns:.— The 2V«ir- 
easile Daihi Chronicle of May 21, 1889, 
contained tiie subjoined description of this I 



festival : " There wsa stir, excitement, and 
hilarity at Winlaton yesterday. Tha 
occasion was the annual hopping, and 
the old-fashioned Front Street, with it« 
cottage buildings, small shops, and some- 
what twisted tlioroughfare, was for the 
nonce the locality in which some thousand! 
of hoi id ay- keepers passed their time. 
Winlaton hopping is one of the oldest 
social gatherings that northern records can 
show. It is probably the oldest fixture of 
the kind in the district. There are som«, 
however, who can remember when the on- 
nual gathering was a different affair to 
what it is now. It has alwn.vs been on 
the Monday and Tuesday following the 
14th of May, and it has always been pre- 
ceded by what is known as " Hoppins 
Sunday." Every house was first oJ au 
almost turne<I in.side out, previous to being 
put into apple-pie order for the reception 
of visitors. WTien the Sunday came, with 
the regularity of clock work there came 
with it all the absent Winlatonians from 
a distance, with hearty greetings to their 
frieiKls and relatives, to eat of the veal 
11 nd ham and new cabbage which formed 
the universal dish of the village on that 
particular day, and to join in the revels 
of the two or three days and nights 
succeeding. This custom is still to some 
extent followed in the village: but it ia 
slowly but surely dying out. Winlaton 
at that period might almost have been 
described as the abode of Vulcan. There 
were smithies to be found at ever.v quarter 
of it, and the spot ou which the biggest 
sluHv-ground was situate yesterday was 
only thirty or forty years ago a pond, 
on the margin of which there was situate 
n band of hlacksmitlis* shops, from which 
the loud clang of the hammer was heard, 
and out of which dust-begrimed, stalwart 
forms issued ns rogulnrly as meal-time 
came. .\t the high end of the village — 
where the Drill Hall now stands— ana in 
some of the back .streets, smithies in 
tolerably large numbers were once to be 
found. 

The old-fashioned hopping does not em- 
brace many attractions. There were a 
good many small stalls, with their loads of 
sweet stuffs and spice, but the onl.v show- 
man who used to nut up an appearance 
was old Tommy Elliott, an itinerant ex- 
hibitor, with his peep-.show containing 
views of Earl Grey's Monument, Grey 
Street, and other places in Newcastle. 
The views were excellent, the places re- 
presentee! had not long been built by 
Grainger, and Tommy did n roaring trade. 
He was popular in the village: he either 
took coppers or bra.ss buttons for a peep 
at his wonderful collection, and " females 
and boys under 12 years of aije," as is 
the custom with some exhibitions now, 
were not debarred from sharing in the 
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entertainment. Then the poets honoured 
tbe hopping with their verse. There were 
two songs upon it which have survived 
from araonf; the rest, regarding one of 
which — written a good many years ago by 
John Ijeonnrd, of Gateshead, Mr. Allan, 
in his Tyneside Collection, says it is 
worthy of a place beside " Swalwell Hop- 
ping, as being descriptive of the customs 
of our country visitors. The rhymester 
dilates in this song on the mirth in the 
village, the recreation at Tench's hotel, 
and a Kroie of scenes that n-ere enacte<l 
over and over again in the main street. 
Tench's hotel would at that time occupy 
the site now held by the Highlander Inn. 

During the last year or two the Hopping 
Uasswelle«l to proportions that have drawn 
to the village thou.sands from the neigh- 
bouring plures. This year's hopping 
actually (■(irnmeMce<l on Saturday, but 
yesterday was regarded, strictly speaking, 
ns the opening day. In the town generally 
the amusements were of a modernized and 
commonplace type. But at the upper 
end of Front Street it was more on the 
old-fashioned style; for the stalls, with 
their pyrami<ls of candv and spice, and the 
shouting galleries and the swings were 
principally of the kind our forefathers 
used to see fifty or sixty years ago. 

" We talk neither about politics nor 
religion as to-day happens," remarked a 
Winlttton man in the street, and really it 
looked like it, for the street was filled with 
a merry crowd all day. and at night the 
people in their hundreds were mounting 
the steep from Blaydon to Wiidaton. and 
from several other directions were pouring 
into the village. The hopping, in ac- 
cordance with usual custom, will be con- 
tinued to-day, and there may pos.sitjly be 
something in the nature of a wind-up 
to-morrow. The romping fun and 
rowdyism that marked the hopping of a 
long since departed time are now con- 
spicuous by their absence, and visitors 
will now find only healthful recreation, 
abundance of mirth, and innocent plea- 
sure. The hopping, like the crowds, is well 
conducted, and if this could be managed 
at other places, no one would have cause 
to regret the revival in the old class of 
public entertainment that seems at many 
parts of the North of England to have 
•et in. 

Winnlns: the Kail.— In Scotland 
termed Broo.se, in Westmoreland called 
Riding for the Ribbon. The race from 
the church to the bride's door used to be 
formerly on horseback, and was called 
" Riding the bruse ;" and he who reached 
the goal first, won the bruse, a species 
«f spice-broth, otherwise called kail. — 
Atkinson's Cltveland Gloitary, 1868. This 



is mentioned under the present title in 
" The Collier's Wedding " : 

" Four rustic fellows woit the while 
To kiss the bride at the church-stile : 
Then vig'rous mount their felter'd 

steeds^ 
— To scourge them going, head and tail. 
To win what country call ' the kail.' * 
See Biding. 

Wlnwaloe'8 Day, St — (March 3|. 
The name of the saint is variously spelled, 
Winwulli, Winwolano, Vinwoley, Walo- 
vay, etc.. and it appears that he was .\bbot 
of Tauracune in Brittany. A section of a 
modern work is devoted to the district of 
St. Winwaloe, in Cornwall, of which he was 
the patron saint, and which derived its 
name from him. t'livrckes und Anti- 
qidtif.s of Curtj and Gtitnfolloe, by A. H. 
Cummings, 197o, pp. llli-32, 182-7. 

An account of this British saint is given 
by Butler. There is no doubt that the 
name was pronounced at a very early date, 
AVinnaloe, and that even abbreviated into 
Winnol. The stormy weather, which is 
usual ot this season, is known in some 
districts as Winnol-weather. In Forby'a 
time (he died in 1823), some remains still 
existed of the priory or cell of St. Win- 
waloe at Wereham, in Norfolk, at which 
place a celebrated horse-fair {subsetfuent- 
fy, for the sake of convenience, removed 
to Downham market) used to be held oa 
the anniversarv-day. 

Wise Men and Wonrten.— Cotta 
says: "This kinde is not obscure, at this 
day swarming in this kingdom, whereof no 
man can be ignorant, who lusteth to ob- 
serve the uncoutrouled liberty and licence 
of open and oixlinary resort in all places 
unto wise-men and wise-women, so vulgar- 
ly termed for their reputed knowledge 
concerning such diseased persons as are 
.MipposiBd to be bewitchc<l." Tryall of 
U'itrhcTaft, 1616, 60. The same author 
(•Isewhere says : the mention of witch- 
craft doth now occasion the remembranc* 
in the next place of a sort of practitioners 
whom our custome and country doth call 
wise men and wise women, reputed a kind 
of go<Kl and honest harmless witches or 
wizards, who by good words, by haljowed 
herbes, and salves, and other superstitious 
ceremonies, promise to allay and calnra 
divels, practises of other witches, and the 
forces of many diseases." Short Viaeorerie 
of Unobserved Dangers, 1612, p. 71. 

Wishing: Wells.-See Wahinoham. 

Witch.— A term applied to a man in 
Gesta Bomanorum, edit. Madden, 1838, p. 
456, and in Wicliff's New Testament. 

Witch is from Anglo-Saxon wiecn. In 
Low Latin, the word reniut stands for 
a sorcerer. It is now exclusively applied 
to the female sex. In the " Proniptorium 
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Parvulorum," " wytche " is apparently a 
(ynouyin for ephinltes or the night-mare. 

Witchcraft.— Witclicrnft is defined 
by Scot to be, " in estimation of the vxi\- 
gar people, a supernatural work between 
a corporal old woman and a spiritual 
devil :" but, he adds, speaking of his own 
sentiments on the subject, '' it is. in truth, 
n cosening art. wherein the name of Gou 
is abused, prophniie<i, and blasphemed, 
and his power uttribute<l to a \i\e 
creature." Discover y, 1584, ed. 1665, 
;J84. Perkins, in his Discoursr of I 
IVitchcraft, 1608, defines witchcraft to be 1 
an art serving for (he working of wonders 
by the assistance of the devil, so far as 
God will permit. Delrio defines it to be 
an art in which, by the power of the con- 
tract entered into with the devil, some 
wonders are wrought, which pass tlie com- 
mon understanding of men. Witchcraft, 
in mo«leni estimation, is a kind of sorcery 
(especially in »Tomen), in which it is ridicu- 
lously sujjposed thiU iiii old woman, by 
entering into a contract with the devil, 
is enabled in many instances to change 
the course of nature, to rni.se winds, per- 
form actions that re<juire iiuue than 
human strength, nnd to afflict tlir«e that 
offend her with the sharpest pains. 

Gibbon, speaking of the laws of the 
Lombards, a.d. 643, tells us: "The ig- 
norance of the Loiiiiiard.s, in the state of 
paganism or Christianity, gives implicit 
credit to the malice and niischief of witch- 
craft : but the judges of the seventeontti 
century might have been instructc<l and 
confounded by the wisdom of itothnris, 
who derides the absurd super.stition, and 
protects the wretched victims of popular 
or judicial cruelty." He odds in a note: 
" See ; Leges Rotharis.' No. 379, 47. 
Striga is used as the name of witch. It 
is of the purest classical origin (Horat. 
' Epod.' v. 20. Petron. c. 134), ond from 
the words of Petronius (quw Striges come- 
deruut nervos tuos?) it may be inferred 
that the prejudice was of Italian rather 
than barbaric extraction." There is the 
passage in Ovid : 

" Nocte volant, puerosque petunt nutri- 
cis egentes ; 
Et vitiant cunis corpora rapta suis. 
Carpere diountur lactentia viscera roe- 

tris ; 
Et plenum poto sanguine guttur 
habent." 

—Fasti, lib. iv. I. 135. 

It seems very reasonable to suppose with 
Mr. Oomme that the germ of much of the 
belief in witchcraft and fairy-lore is to be 
sought in the ancient habit of isolation 
by certain persons or groups of persons 
belonging to communities and the con- 



sequent superstition, which was apt to 
grow up respecting them and their naiuic, 
where there was an absence of all eda- 
catiou and culture, and everythiiis was 
judged by the dictates of instinct and 
self-protection. Folk-Luir Society, I'leti- 
dential Address. 1894, p. 55. It may be 
.idded that necromancy was apparently 
imputed in remote times to the care- 
dwellor.s, whose resorts were particularly 
inacce^isible, and who in suiiie cases pur- 
.sued callings beyond the vulgar corapr«>- 
hension. Torrent of I'ortugid, a Roniauoe, 
ed. Halliwell, 1842, viii. 

One of the most curious, if not earliest, 
examples of a belief in witchcraft is con- 
nected with the interview in the Isle of 
Thanet between Kthelbert, King of Kent, 
an<l St. Augustine in the open air, which 
was purposely so arranged, lest, bad it 
token place under u roof, the stranger* 
might have practised some unlawful arts 
on the King. For this anecdote there 
is the authority of Bede. 

In the legendary story of Hereward the 
■Saxon appears the wise woman of Bran- 
don, ne.^r Ely, who from a scaliold eret-ted 
in the fen before the walls, delivered an 
anathema against Hereward and his ally 
the .\bbot of Ely, and it is related that, 
ere the witch could pronounce her male- 
diction the third time, the scaffold was 
set on fire bv the Saxons, and the noman 
bunie<1 or Kille<l. liazlitt's Tales and 
Lrijendu, 1892, pp. 188-90. 

The destruction of innumerable objects 
of antiquity was, it has been surmised, 
partly due to a belief that they were the 
work of enchantment, and that the spell 
could only be broken by their disappear- 
ance. The bronzes and sculptures, which 
we at present so greatly covet, were re- 
garded by the priest-ridden people as 
dangerous idols. Wright's \\'andcnn{i» o^ 
an Antiquary, 1864, p. 52. 

A passage in one of the " Towncley 
Mysteries " points to a very curious, yet 
very common superstition in this, as well 
as in other countries, in former times — 
the power of evil spirits to pnxluce de- 
formity upon a child at its birth. The 
hour of midnight was looked upon by our 
forefathers os the season when this species 
of sorcery was generally accomplished. 
The passage referred to above is as fol- 
lows: 

" Tereius Pastor. I know him by the 

eere mnrke : that is a good tokyn, 
Mnk. I telle you, syrs, hark: hys nojs 

ivas broken. 
Sythen told mo a clerk, that he was 

forspokyn. 
Primus Pastor. This is a false work. 1 

wold f:»yn be wrokyn : 
Oott wopyn 
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Uxor. He wsa takyn with an elfe : 
I saw it myself. 
When the clok stroke twelf, 
Was he forshopyn." 

In Grafton's "Chronicle," it is laid to 
the charee (among others) of Roger 
KolinKbroke, a cunning necromancer, and 
Margery Jordane, the cunning witch of 
Kye, that they at the request of Eleanor, 
Duchess of Gloucester, had devised an 
image of wax representing the King 
(Henry VI.) which by their sorcery by 
little and little consumed : intending 
thereby in conclusion to waste and destroy 
the king's person. Shakespear mentions 
♦ his in the second part of Henry VI. act 
i. sc. 4. But a more particular account 
of the matter mav be found in .1 Clnnviclf 
of London under 20 Henry VI. (1441-2), 
where the penance imposed on the<hicheES 
and the punishment of her accomplices are 
described. " In this yere my Indy of 
Gloucestre haddo confessyd here wiche- 
craft, as it is aforeseid she was yoyned be 
alle the spriualte assent to penaunce," and 
the duchess came from Westminster to 
London and landed at Temple Bridge from 
her barge, and there she took o taper of 
wax weighing two pounds in her hand, and 
went through Fleet Street barefoot and 
hoodless to St. Paul's, where she offered 
up her taper at the high altar. On the 
Wednesday following she came again by 
barge to the Swan in Thames Street, 
whence she proceeded barefoot through 
Bridge street and Grncechurch street to 
lieitdenliall and St. Mary Cree. On Friday 
she disembarked at Queenhithe, and 
walked to Cheapside and St. Michael's 
Cornhill. And on each of these occasions 
she was met at the landing place by the 
Mayor, Sheriffs, and Crafts of London. 
The ducheM was interned at Chester for 
life. 

A document, purporting to be the con- 
fession of Bernard de Vignolles, dated 
from Rouen, Morch 14, 14i).5-<i, chargew 
Sir John Kendal, Grand Prior of tlie 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem at Rhodes. 
Sir John Tong hi.i nephew, a knight of 
that order, and others, of a treasonable 
design to compass the death of Henry VII. 
by necromancy, with a view to the estab- 
lishment on the throne of Porkin Warbeck. 
Plumpton Corretpondence, 1839, p. I2U, 
Note. 

See Servius on the 8th Eclogue of 
Virgil; Theocritus, Idyl. ii. p. 22; Ovid 
says: 

" Devoret absentes, simulacraque cerea 

figit 
Kt miserum tennea in jecur urget ecus." 
— Ilrroid. Eji. vi. 1. 91. 

The following is from " The First Part 



of the Contention between the Hoasei of 

Lancaster and Yorke," 1594 : 

" Elinor. What sir lohn Hum, what 
newes with you!*" 

•S'ir John. lesus preserue your Maiestie. 

Elinor. My Maiestie. W hy man I am 
but grace. 

Sir John. I, but by the grace of God and 
Hums aduise, your graces state shall be 
nJiiaunst ere long. 

Elinor. What Iiast thou conferd with 
Margery lordaine the cunning witch of 
Ely, with Roger Bullingbrooke and the 
rest, and will they rndertake to do me 
good? 

.S'ir John. I hnue Madame, and they haue 
promi.>«d me to raise a spirite from depth 
of vnder ground, that shall tell your grace 
nil questions vou demand." 

The foregoing appeared, on the whole, 
to be too curious an illustration to be 
overlooked. Further on in the drama 
Bolingbrooke invokes the spirit, and a 
scene occurs, rather too lengthy for trans- 
cription, where Bolingbroke interrogates 
it. The whole can be read in mv Shakes- 
pear's Library. This is farther illustrated 
by a passage in one of Daniel's Sonnets 
printed with Sydney's " Astrophel," 1591 ; 

"The slie inchanter, when to work hia 

will 
And secret wrong on some forspoken 

wight. 
Frames Wa.xo, in forme to represent 

aright 
The poore unwitting wretch he meanes 

to kill. 
And prickes the image, fram'd by 

magicks skill, 
Whereby to vex the partie day and 

night." 

.Kn(\ by another in Constable's " Diana," 
1594: 

" Witches which some murther do in- 
tend 
Doe make a picture and doe shoote 

at it; 
.\nd in that part where they the pic- 
ture hit, 
The pai-ties self doth languish to hii 
end." 
Andrews tells us, speaking of Ferdinando, 
Earl of Derby, who in the reign of Queen 
Elizabetli died by poison, "The credulity 
of the .ige attributed his death to witch- 
craft. The disea.se was odd, and operated 
as a perpetual emetic, and a waxen image, 
with hair like thot of the unfortunate 
EnrI, found in his chamber, reduced every 
suspicion to certainty." Cont. of Hrnry, 
4<» ed. p. 98, and (U'nfl. Mnn. for 1751, p. 
269. The Earl diwl April 10, 1594. 

In " The First Part of I-xlward IV." by 
T. Hey wood, l«tO. the Duche.<is of York is 
made to say to Edward her son : 
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•■ Edward, £dirard ! Fly, and learc 
this place, 

Wherein, poor silly king, then art en- 
chanted. 

This is her dam of Bedfords work, her 
mother. 

That bath bewitched thee, Edward, my 
poor child." 
The scene where Richard accuses Hastings 
of conspiring with others to bewitch him 
occurs in the "True Tragedie of Richard 
the Third," 1694. But in the "True 
Tra«edie of Richard Duke of York," 1595, 
Richard is made to impute his deformity 
to natural causes. 

Stow prints a form of oath taken bv one 
of the parties to a wager of battle in 
connection with the title to some laud in 
the Isle of Harty, adjoining Sheppey, in 
Kent, in 1671, and it runs thus: "This 
heare, you justices, that I haue this day 
neither eate, drunke, nor haue upon me 
either bone, stone, ne glasse, or any in- 
chaiitmeut, sorcerie, or witchcraft, where- 
through the power of the word of God 
might be inleased or diminished, and the 
diuels power increased : . . ." Annalt. 
1615, p. 669. 

It appears from Strypo's Annalt, sub 
anno 1689, that "one Mrs. Dier had 
practised conjuration against the Queen, 
to work some mischief to her Majesty : 
for which she wos brought into question : 
and accordingly her words and doings 
were sent to Popham the Queen's attorney 
and Egerton her solicitor by Walsingham 
the secretary and Sir Thomas Heneage 
iter Wee clmmberlain, for their judgement, 
whose opinion was that Mrs. Dier was not 
within the compass of the statute touching 
witchcraft, for that she did no act, ana 
snake certain lewd speeches tending to 
that purpose but neither set figure nor 
made pictures." Sub anno 1578, Strype 
•ays: " Whether it were the effect of 
magic, or proceeded from some natural 
cause, but the Queen was in some part of 
this year under excessive anguish by pains 
of her teeth : insomuch that she took no 
rest for divers nights, and endured very 
great torment night and day." 

King James tells us that " the devil 
teachoth how to make pictures of wax or 
clny, that, by roasting thereof, the per- 
•OMs that they bear the name of may be 
oontinunlly melted, or dried away by con- 
tiiiiial sickness." Di-.monoloijy, p. 2, c. 5. 

The faith in waxen images long sur- 
vived, for Blagrave, who wrote about 1675, 
observes that " the way which the witches 
usually take for to atilict man or beast in 
this kind, is, as I conceive, done by image 
or model, made in the likeness of that 
man or beast they intend to work mischief 
tipon, anil by the subtilty of the devil 
made at such hours and times when it shall 
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gat powerfully upon them by thorn, 
ptn, or needle, pricketi into that limb or 
member of the oody afflicted." Attrclo- 
gical I'ractiet of Phytic, p. 98. Coles layi 
that witches " take likewise the roots of 
msmdrake, according to some, or aa I 
rather suppose the roots of briony, which 
simple folke take for the true mandrake, 
ana make thereof an ugly image, by which 
they represent the person on whom the.v 
intend to exercise their witchcraft." He 
tells us elsewhere: "Some plants have 
roots with a number of threds. like beards, 
as mandrakes, whereof witches and im- 
posters make an ugly image, giving it the 
torm of the face at the top of the root, 
and leave those strings to make a broad 
beard down to the feet." Art of Simpltng, 
26, 66. 

In ancient times even the pleasares of 
the chase were checked by the superstitiooi 
concerning witchcraft. 'ihus Heginald 
Scot says : " That never buuters nor their 
dogs may be bewitched, they cleave au 
oaken branch, and both they and their 
dogs pass over it." £d. 1666, p. 152. 

Un March 11, 1618-19, Margaret and 
Philip t lower, daughters of Joaue Mower, 
were executed at Lincoln for the supposeu 
crime of bewitching Henry Lord Koos, 
eldest son of Francis Manners, Karl ot 
Rutland, and causing his death; also, for 
most barbarously torturing by a strange 
sickness Fraucis, second son of the said 
Karl, and Lady Katherine, his daughter: 
and also, for preventing, by their dia- 
bolical arts, the said Earl and his countec:^ 
from having any more children. An ac- 
count was printed of this atfair in 1619. 
Walter Yoiige, M.P. for Honiton, in his 
"Diary" under 16U6, notices a case of 
witchcraft, which occurred in the family 
of Dr. Holland, rector of Exeter College, 
in Oxford. Ue says: "This year there 
was a gentlewoman and near kinswoman 
to Doctor Holland's wife, rector of Exon 
College in Oxford, strangely possessed ami 
bewitched, so that in her ht« she cast out of 
her nose and mouth pins in great abun- 
dance, and did divers other things very 
strange to be reported." 

At Cambridge in 1U2U, while the crusade 
against witchcraft was in full vigour, they 
ha<l a separate place of conhnement for 
this cla.ss of otfender, called the Witches' 
Gaol, which was separated by a partition 
from the felons' gaol iu the Jew s House 
given to the town in 1224 by Henry 111. 
.Atkinson and Clarke's t'amondgc, 1897, 
p. 93. 

There is a relation printed in 1643 of a 
witch, who was taken by the Parliament's 
force.s, as she was standing on a small 
plank, and so .sailing over the river at 
Xevvbiiry. Haalitt's Coll. und Sotra, 
1903. p. 28. 
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Bewitched persons were said to fall fre- 
quently into violent fits and vomit needles, 
pins, stones, nails, stubbs, wool, and straw. 
This was an artifice of the medical pro- 
fession, which Jorden exposes in the 
" Suffocation of the Mother,^' Ac. 1603, p. 
24, where he says: "Another policie 
Marcellus Donatus tells us of, which a 
physition used towardes the Counteese of 
Mantua, who being in that disease which 
we call melancholia Hypochondriaca, did 
verily believe that she was bewitched, and 
was cured by conveyine of nayles, needles, 
feathers, and such like things into her 
close-stoole when she took physicke, mak- 
ing her believe that they came out of her 
bodie." 

It is related in the " Life of Lord Keeper 
Guildford," p. 131, that when his lordship 
was upon the circuit at Taunton Dean, he 
detected an impo.sture and conspiracy 
against an old man charged with having 
bewitched a girl of thirteen years of age, 
who, during pretended convulsions, took 
crooked pins into her mouth and spit them 
aftewards into bye-standers' hands. 
Comp. Hogarth Morolizfd, and Medtey. 

Heath tells us, "Some few of the in- 
habitants of the Scilly Islands imagine, 
(but mostly old women,) that women with 
child and the first born are exempted from 1 
the power of witchcraft." Hist, of Sciiiy \ 
Islands, p. 120. 

In "Macbeth," act iii. sc. i., Shakespear 
expresses a current belief at the period 
that a witch, assuming the form of an 
animal with a tail, was unable to compass 
the caudine appendage, iu the passage : 

" First Witch. —In a seive I'll thither 

sail. 
And, like a rat without a 

tail, 
I'll do, I'll do, I'll do." 

Steevens seems to have thought that this 
was simply because there was uo part of 
a woman correspondent to the tail in a rat 
or other animal. 

Jonson, in his " Masque of Queenes," 
1609, introduces the following description 
of the witches' meeting: "These witches, 
with a kind of hollow and infernall musi- 
que, came forth from thence. First one, 
then two. and three, and more, till theyr 
number encreased to eleuen : all differently 
attired: some w"" ratts on theyr heads: 
some on their shoulders ; others w"" oynt- 
ment-potta at theyr girdles ; all with 

g;>indeiU, timbrells, rattles, or other vene- 
call instruments, making a confused 

Doyse, w"" strange gestures These 

eleuen witches beginning to daunce (w<* 
is on usual ceremony ot theyr convents, 
or meetings, where, sometimes, also, they 
are vizarded and m.isqu'd), Ac." 

Bacon tells us that " the ointment that 



witches use, is reported to be made of the 
fat of children digged out of their graves : 
of the juices of smallage, wolf-bane, ana 
cinquo-toit, mingled with the meal of fine 
wheat : but I suppose the soporiferous 
medicines are likest to do it, which are 
hen-bane, hemlock, mandrake, moon- 
shade, or rather night-shade, tobacco, 
opium, saffron, poplar-leaves," &c. 

Scot prescribes the subsequent charm 
against witchcraft. "To unbewitch the 
bewitched, you must spit in the pot where 
you have made water. Otherwise spit 
into the shoe of your right foot before you 
put it on : and that Vairus faith, is good 
and wholesome to do, before you go into 
any dangerous place." DiscoveTv, ed. 
lOeS, 152. 

Witchcraft Abroad. — A re- 
markable piece of romantic fiction 
appeared in 1609, founded, it is to be 
presumed, on some Spanish legend, under 
the title of The Famous and renowned 
History of Morindos a King of Spaine: 
Who maryed iliracola a Spanish Witch; 
nnd of their seaven dauijhters, rightly *ur- 
named Indies with bltediny hearts: their 
births, their Hues, and their deathes. A 
History most wonderfull, strange, and 
lili-asant to the reader. 

It is well known that "the wife 
of Marshal d'Ancre was apprehended, 
imprisoned, and beheaded for a witch, 
upon a surmise that she had en- 
chanted the Queen of France to doat 
upon her husband : and they sav, 
the young King's picture was found in 
her closet, in virgin wax. with one leg 
melted away. When asked by her judges 
what spells she liad made use of tu gain 
so powerful an ascendancy over the Queen, 
she replied, 'thot ascendancy only which 
strong minds ever gain over weak ones." 

It was in 1634 that the famous Urban 
Gnvndier wtis, at the instigation of 
Car<linal Richelieu nliom he had satirized, 
tried and cundemiied to the stake, for 
exercising the black art on some nuns of 
Loudun iu the Viennois, who were sup- 
poiiod to be possessed. 

An early number of the " Gentleman's 
Magazine ' supplies the following story: 
" A man at a village near Mortagne iu 
France had been long ill of a distemper, 
which puzzled the phvsicians : his wife 
believea he wan bewitched, and consulted 
a pretended conjurer, who shewed her the 
wizar<l (her luisliaiid's uncle) in a glass 
of water, and told her, that to oblige him 
to withdraw the charm, they must beat 
him and burn the soles of his feet. On 
her return she sent for the uncle, and with 
the a.ssistanco of her relatiims beat him 
unmercifully, and burnt the soles of bis 
feet aud the crown of his head i* 
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n manner, that in two days aft«r he died. 
'J'he woman and her accomplices were 
•eized. She owned the fact, and said if 
it was to do again, she would do it. This 
happened in December last. •••••• 

The Tournelle condemned the woman to 
be hanged for the above fact, but the 
account adds, that •' great interest was 
making to stfit her sentence commuted, 
the fact procee<Iing from conjugal affec- 
tion." (ifnta. Mag. January and August, 
1731. 

Kir H. Ellis was the first, I believe, to 
notice that .\ubre.v, in his "Remains of 
Uentilism," refers to the meeting of 
witches on Miiy-day Eve, on a mountain 
called the Blocks-berg, in the Harti range 
in Germ.iriy, to dance niid feast there; 
adding, that the people to guard them- 
selves against their malignant influence, 
stick at their doors a particular thorn — 
the white thorn elsewhere mentionetl. 

The following is from the " Gentleman's 
Magazine " for 1775 : " Nov. 15. Nine old 
women were burnt at Kalisk, in Poland, 
charged with linviiig bewitched and ren- 
dered unfruitful the lands belonging to a I 
gentleman in that Polutinate." 

The following is from the " Gentleman's 
Maga/'.ino " for January, 1731. " Of | 
Crc4lulity in Witclicruft " : " From Bur- 
lington to Pensilvania 'tis advised, that 
the owners of several cattel believing them 
to be bewitched, caused some su.spccted 
men and women to bo taken up, and trials 
to be iinulo fur defecting 'em. .\bove 
thieo liriiHlred people u.s.senibied near the 
Omcrnour's llou.sc, and a pair of scales 
being erected, the suspected persons were 
«acli woighixl against a great Bible: but, 
All of tlieni vastly outwcjgliiiig it, the 
occusod were then tietl head and feet 
together, and put into a river, on sup- 
position, that if they swam they must be 
guilty. This they offered to undergo, in 
case the accusers should be served in the 
like manner; which being done, they all 
■warn very buoyant and cleared the ac- 
cused. A like transaction happened at 
Frome in Somersetshire in September 
lost, published in the ' Daily Jour- 
nal,' Jan. 15, relating that a child 
of one Wheeler, being seised with 
strange fits, the mother was advised by 
a cunning man to hang a bottle of the 
child's water, mixed witli some of its hair, 
close stop'd. over the fire, that the witch 
would MiereupDn come and break it; it 
does not mention the success; but a poor 
old woniBti in the neighbourhiKxl was 
taken up, and the old trial by water-ordeal 
reviv'd. They dragg'd her, shiv'ring with 
an ague, nut of hernouse. set her astride 
on tlie pommel of a saddle, and carried 
her about two miles to a mill-pond, stript 
off her upper cloaths, tied her legs, and 



with a rope about her middle threw her 
in, two hundred spectators aiding and 
abetting the riot. They affirm she swam 
like a cork, the' forced several times ander 
the water ; aud no wonder, for when they 
strained the line, the ends thereof being 
held on each side of the pond, she must 
of necessity rise; but by haling and often 
plunging, she drank water enough, and 
when almost spent, they poured in brand; 
to revive her, drew her to a stable, threw 
her on some litter iu her wet cloathi, 
where in an hour after she expired. The 
Coroner upon her inquest could make no 
difiCovery of the ring-leaders ; altho' above 
forty persons assiste<l in the fact, yet none 
of them could be persua<led to accuse hit 
neighbour : so that they were able to 
charge only three ot them with man- 
slaughter." 

See also Keysler, " De Mulieribni 
Fatidicis," ad colrem " Antiq. iSelect. 
p. 371 ; Mallet's " Northern Antiquities/' 
tronsl. by Percy, vol. i. ; "Notes to the 
Mda." vol. ii. ; Henry's " Hist, of Gr. 
Brit." 4to. ed. (.Andrews' C^ntin. pp. 35, 
196-8. 2()7, 303, 374) ; Gyffard's " Discourae 
of Witches," <tc. 1387; ".An Endeavour 
towards a Defence of the Being of Witch«« 
and .\pparitions," by a F.H.S., ICtKi : and 
Hutchinson's " Rs-say," 1718. cap. 3. 
.Vniong foreign publications, " De Lamiis 
et Phitonicis Mulieribus, ad illustris^imuin 
Principem Dominum Sigismundum Archi- 
'inoem .Vustrie Tractatus pulclierrimus," 
(1489,) "Compendium Maleficarura," 
ll)2<i, "Tractatus duo singulares de exa- 
mine Sngarum super .Vquaiii frigidam pro- 
jectarum," l(J8(i, and "Specimen Juridi- 
cum de nefando Lamiarum cum Diabolo 
Coitu," per J. Hen. Pott, 1689. Comp. 
.ImiWcfj, Charms. Diviiiufion, .Sprll*. 
Spirits, Sorcery, &c. supra, the Geueral 
Index to Hazlitt's Bibl. Coll. 1893, and 
his I'rotcrbs, 1882. 

The present entry might be almost inter- 
minably extended, if one were to multiplr 
examples from all available sourceB, and 
include nil the points of view from which 
the human species has looked at this ques- 
tion, and the diversity of methods for 
guarding against the evil or danger. The 
Siamese lets off fireworks at his New Year's 
festival, and makes a stupendous uproar, 
to frighten away witches, and the native* 
of Barotseland will not approach too cloaa 
to the Victoria Falls, because they regard 
them as the work and abode of super- 
natural spirits. 

Witchcraft In Cornwall I, 

185 3. (From the Notes of the Inte T. 
Q. Couch of Bodmin). The notion that 
mysterious contracts are formed between 
evil spirits and wicked men is a very old 
and wide spread one. though with us it 
has become obsolete. In the present day 
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such a bargain is but rarely suspected, and 
but few are found hardy enough to de- 
clare that they are parties to bo unholy 
a transaction. There are, however, even 
now occasional instances of persons who 
<Jo not scruple to declare that they 
hare bartered their future well - being 
for present power and advantage. A 
poor unhappy fellow, but lately dead. 
i>retende<l, iii vulgar parlance, to huve 
"sold himself to the devil," and was 
consequently looketl on by his neighbours 
as a miracle of impiety. Not that he 
was actively vicious : for if he had super- 
natural powers of ill-doing, he was never 
known to ii.se them to the detriment of 
others, except indeed when the depth of 
his potations had not left him cash enough 
to pay the reckoning. He was then ac- 
cu.stomeii to hold his hnt up the chimney, 
and demand money, which wns promptly 
showered <ioiii) into it. The com so ob- 
tained the landlord invariably refuse<I 
with a shudder, and was glad to get quit 
of him on these terms. 

The faculty of witchcraft is thought to 
be here<titary. and on this account alone 
manv really go(Kl-nature<l persons are kept 
aloof from by their neighbours, and ren- 
dered misonilile bv being the object of 
all manner of unkind suspicions. They 
are studiously shunned, or, when com- 
munication with them cannot be avoided, 
their ill-wish is deprecated by a slavish 
deference. If met on the hijjhway care is 
taken to pa.ss them on the right hand. 

For some inexplicable reason the power 
of witchcraft is most frequently delegated 
to females. These witches are supposed 
to have the power of changing their shape 
and resuming it at will. An old woman, 
who was ugly, lame, and crass-tempered, 
in fact the very ideal of a witch, is said 
to have met with her lameness in the 
following way. A hare of very large size, 
remarkably fleet of foot, and very wily, 
was occasionally met with in various parts i 
of the parish, and though it had been 
frequently pursued, had always wearied 
or bafSed the hounds. It had been fire<l ! 
at times without number, and accoixling 
to our best shots had carried off in- 
credible (luantitieb of lead. .\t length it 
came to be conferred as something more 
than an ordinary hare. On a certain day 
it crosse<l the path of two or three de- 
terraine<l sportsmen, who followed it for 
many miles, and fired several roumis at 
it with the usual want of success. Before 
relinqiiisiiiiig the cha.se, one of the party 
suggested the trial of silver bullets, and 
accordingly silver coins were beat into 
slugs for the purpose The hare was again 
seen, fii-e<l at, and this time wounded, but 



among the rocks. The sportsmen searched 
eagerly, but vainly for it ; the hare was 
however nowhere to be seen ; but crouched 
under a shelving rock was old Molly, 
panting and flushed as if from a hard 
chase. From that day forward she was 
noticed to have a limp in her gait. 

The tond and the black cat are among 
the most usual attendants of the witch, 
or rather the forms which her imps most 
coinmnnly a.ssuine. The appearance of a 
tflad on the door-step is taken for a certain 
sign that the house is under malign in- 
fluence, and the poor animal is put to some 
frightfully barbarous death. 

The most common results of the witch's 
malice, or, as it is termed. " the ill-wish," 
are. misfortunes in business, diseases of an 
obstinate and deadly character in the 
family or among the cattle. The cow re- 
fuses " to give down " her milk, the butter 
is spoilt, or the household tormented by 
incredible quantities of those animalcules 
said by Sir Hugh Evans to be " familiar 
to man. ami to signify love." There are 
n hundred ways in which the evil influence 
may be manifeste<l. 

When witchcraft is suspectetl. the per- 
son " overlooked " has immediate recourse 
to the conjurer, the very bad representa- 
tion of the astrologer of a former 
age. The conjurer is an important 
character in a Cornish village. He 
is resorted to by despairing lovers: 
he counsels those under the evil eye, and 
discloses the whereabouts of stolen goods. 
His answers, too, are given with true 
oracular ambiguity. " Own hnrn eat own 
corn," was his reply to a person who con- 
sulted him about the disiippcarance of 
various little household articles. \Vhen 
appealed to in cases of siisnecte<l witch- 
craft, the certainty of weird influence is 
proved beyond doubt, and the first letter 
of the witch's name, or a description of 
her person, is given, or even, it is said, 
her bodily presence depicted on a mirror. 
The certainty of the ill-wish being thus 
p.stahlishetl, and the person of the witch 
fixed on. the remembrance of some past 
"difference " or quarrel places the matter 
beyond doubt. 

One of the various methods of dissoMng 
snells is now resorte<l to. It is a belief 
that the power for evil ceases the moment 
blood is drawn from the witch, and our 
newspapers not «nfre<)iiently record in- 
stances of assault, when the intention was 
in this way to break the witch's spell. 
When an ox or other animal has died 
in consequence of the ill-wish, it is usual 
to take out the heart, stick it over with 
nails and oins. and roost it before the 
fire until they have one by one dropped 



not so effectually as to prevent its running | from it, during which process the witoK 
" ' '""' brow of a hill and disappearing i is supposed to be suffering """ ' 
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•ympathy with the roasting heart. There 
are many itorie* told of bow the wicked 
woman naa been, by theee means, driven 
to confeM, and to looee the family from the 
•pell. 

The wiser method of prevention is very 
often taken, and the houNe, ivith all its con- 
tains, is protect«d from harm by nailing 
a hor«e-«hoe over the centre of the door- 
way. No oril spirit can come in its neish- 
bourhood, and it has the power of renoer- 
ing all ill-wishes harmless to those who are 
under its guard. There are few farm- 
houses without it, and scarcely a vessel or 
boat puts to sea without its horse-shoe 
nailed to the mast or bowsprit. Another 
preventative of great fame is the moun- 
tain ash or cure tree. Conip. Ilorieahoe. 

Besides the witch and conjurer, we have 
yet another and a more pleasing character 
to mention. The charmer is generally an 
elderly female, supposed to be gifted with 
supernatural power, wliieli she exercises 
for good. By her incantations and oere- 
monies she stops bloo<l, and cures in- 
flamed eves and erysipelas ( ruigo wildfire). 
I know but little of her doincs, and have 
heard only one of hor niiiriy charnin, which 
is good tor on iiiliunimntion, and runs 
thus : — 

" There were two angola cnmo from the 

east. 
One brought lire, the other frost : 
Out fire !— in frost !" 

(Here follows the nuniu of the Trinity.) 
It seemed necessary to give an account 
of this -the most dobasiiig of nil our 
superstitions, in order to render the sub- 
ject of our populiir oiiticinities complete. 
ror the sake of lesseiiinu, iir some degree, 
the feeling of humiliation wliicli the con- 
lenijilntion of this snlijeit niii.st bring, I 
apiuMid, as an onroiniigiiin oontriist, the 
folliiwing interesting iiml origirm! letter, 
containing an acfmiiit of ii ciiNe tried at 
Kxeter, where tlio Hitch wiis, in open 
court, grovely put to the orileiil of the 
pree<l and Lord's priiyor. The lotter is 
doted September y" l-Jth, IlitHJ, and was 
addressed to the Bishop of Kxeter by 
Arclxleacon Blackbiirne, 

" My most Hon". Lord. 

" V Lord.sliip WHS pleas'd to com- 
mand me by Musfion to otteiid the tryal 
of y" witch, and give you some account of 
it: It was thus. — 

" Klizabeth Homer, alias Turner, was 
ttrrait;ne«l on several inditements for 
moiirthering .\lice the daughter of Thomas 
and Klizubeth Bovet, and for pining and 



"Thomas Uoret the father s«««is that 
Alice the yoongest of y« thre* A»ngh tm» 
being about four years old waa takaa i '^~ 
ill in her belly A that physitiaiia toa'i 
no natural cause of her illneaa and i^ 
died in 5 days. That Mary waa so < 
likewise. Her body straacelj 
and her legs twisted like the acf** 
gun ; that she woaid often goe w* 
eyes shut into the fire and say that Bett 
Homer drove her in, continued thus abow 
7 weeks. She was about lU years okL 

" That Sarah 9 years old was taken ator 
y* same manner, complaining of beug 
scratch'd in bed by a cat w** she said «as 
Bett Homer whom she describ'd exaet(f 
in the apparel she had on, tho' the child 
bod not seen her in 6 months before. 

"That after her imprisonment tber 
were both tormented by pinching and bit- 
ing, al y* time crying out stil on B«(t 
Homer, at present the prints of pinchn 
and marks of teeth appearing on theu 
arms and cheeks, (this point attested alio 
by Justice Ancnestor who was w«* ihf 
children at the time.) that they woukl 
vomit pins and stones; 2 crooked pins 
came away in Sarah's water. Sarah cry'tl 
out the witch had put a pin into her, tbe 
print of one appeared just under tbe skin, 
and at last it came out upon her middle 
finger; cry'd out of being struck by y' 
witch w"" a stick the mark of which strok* 
appear'd at the time upon her ankle. 
.Sarah suid that Bett Homer told her how 
she kill'd .\lice by .squeezing her breath out 
of her bodv. and that she had a teat on 
her left shoulder which was suck't by 
toads. 

" Elizabeth Bovet the mother depos'd 
in like manner concerning .Alice who con- 
tinued ill o days and so dv'd crying out. 
why doe you kill me? That Sarah and 
Mary were taken ill alternately not able 
to say their prayers, saying they wore 
threaten'd by the witch if they should doe 
it to he serveti by her as Alice was, and 
that she made 'em swear ond curse. That 
they were both of late very hungry and 
being asked why they were so, they said 
the head of Bett Homer came off of her 
bmly and went into their belly which wou'd 
when thev laid so appear to be prodigious- 
ly sweird and the swelling obnte all of 
a sudden when they said it was gone out 
of 'em again. 

"That Sarah walk't up a wall 9 foot 
high 4 or 5 times backwards and forwards 
her face and forepart of her body parallel 
to the ceeling of y* room saying at the 
time that Bett Homer carry'd her up. 
The children were also produoeu in 



lauibiii^ Sarah and Mary daughters of y» , court who gave the same account senaiblv 

same Thomas and Elisabeth Bovet. | enough, Mary adding further that she saw 

" The evidence given w'* was anything | Bett Homer in her ful shape playing with 

material was thus: — I a toad in a basin and leaving it suck her 
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at a nipple between her breast and shoul- 
der. 

" Alice Osborn swore that she tbreaten'd 
her upon refusing her some barm ; she 
afteruards found a vessel, after she had 
wash'd it for brewing, fiU'd full of drink 
which they threw away, and then brewing 
and filling y* vessel w"" drink in 4 or 6 
days neither she nor her husband havine 
drawn any she found it quite empty, ana 
as dry as if no drink had ever been in it. 
That Bett Homer threaten'd her husband 
saving. Thou hast children as well as 
others, and if I come home again I'll mind 
some of 'era. 

" John Fursey depos'd to hia seeing her 
three nights together upon a large down 
in the same place as if rising out of the 
ground. 

" Margaret Armiger deposed that on y" 
Saturday before the trynl when the witch 
was in prison she met her in the country 
at about 20 foot distance from her. 

" Mary Stephens deposes she took a red 
hot nail, and drove it into the witches left 
foot-step upon which she went lame and 
being searcli'd her leg and foot appenr'd 
to be red and fiery, that she continued so 
4 or 5 days when she pull'd up the nail 
again aud then the witch was well. This 
is what was most material against her. 

" The witch deny'd all and shew'd her 
shoulder bare in court, when there ap- 
peor'd nothing but a kind of mole or wart, 
as it seem'cl to me. She said the Lord's 
Praj'er, stopping a little at Forgive us our 
trespasses, but recover'd and went on, 
and she repeated the Creed without a 
fault. 

" My Lord Chief Justice by his ques- 
tions and manner of summing up the evi- 
dence seem'd to me to believe nothing of 
witchery at all, and to disbelieve the fact 
of walking up the wall which was sworn by 
the mother. Tlie jurv brought her in not 
guilty. ••♦•■•• 
" Mv Lord 
\'Lps 

most oblig'd and 
most obedient humble serv* 
DIackburne." 
See Life of the PInht Hon. Francis Blnck- 
burne, by Edward Blackburne, 8", 1874. 

Witchcraft in ireiand. — See 

Irtlnnd. 

Witchcraft in Scotland.— An- 
drews, speaking of the profligate Bothwell, 
■ays, in a note: "It seems strange that 
an author so respectable as Mr. Guthrie 
•hould allow any discredit to the asse- 
▼erations in a will in which the testator 
affirms, ' that, as he hnd from his youth 
addicted himself much to the art of en- 
chantment at Paris and elsewhere, he had 
bewitched the Queen (Mary) to fall in love 



with him," &o. fto. Cont. of Henry'* 
Hist, of Britain, itc, p. 178. 

In the " Flvting betwixt Montgomery 
and Pol wart,'' 1629. (but written about 
fifty jears before), there is a graphic des- 
cription of " thir venerable I'irgines, whom 
the world call witches," which is curious, 
as being the production of a Scotish t>en, 
and illustrating the notions on the subject 
then entertained in that country. 

Spottiswood, cited by Andrews in his 
Continuation of Henry says: "In the 
North " (of Britain) there were " matron- 
like witches and ignorant witches." It 
was to one of the superior sort that Satan, 
being pressed to kill James the Sixth, thus 
excused himself in French, " II est homme 
de Dieu." 

From the " News from Scotland de- 
claring the Damnable Life and Death of 
Dr. Flan," 1591. it appears that, having 
tortured in vain a suspected witch with 
" the pilliwinckes upon her fingers, which 
is a grievous torture, and binding or 
urenclung hor head with a cord or rope, 
»vhich is a moat cruel torture also, they, 
upon search, found the enemy's mark to be 
{ in her forecrag, or forepart of her throat, 
I and then she confes-sed all." Dr. Fian 
was by the king's command consigned on 
' this occasion "to the horrid torment of 
the boots," and afterwards strangled and 
burnt on the Castle-hill, Kdinburgh, on « 
Saturday in the end of January, I«j91-2. 
In the Diary of Robert Birrell are in- 
serted some curious memorials of persons 
suffering death for witchcraft in Scotland. 
" 1591, 25 of Junii, Kuphaue M'Kalsien 
ves brunt for vitchcrafte. 1592. The last 
of Februarii, Richard Grahame wes brunt 
ot ye Crosse of Ediuburghe, for vitchcrafte 
and sorcery. 1593. The 19 of Moy, 
Katherine Muirhead brunt for vichcrafte, 
quha confest snndrie pnynts therof. 1603. 
The 21 of Julii, James Reid brunt for 
consulting and useing with Sathau and 
witchee, and quha wes notably knawin to 
be ane counsellor with witches. 1605. 
July 24th <lay, Henrie Ix>wrie brunt on the 
Castle Hill, for witchcraft done and com- 
mitted be him in Kyle, in the parochin." 
Fragm. of Scotish History, 1798. 

Ramsay, in his " Gentle Shepherd," has 
made great use of this superstition. Ho 
introduces a clown telling the powers of a 
witch in the following words : 

" She can o'ercast the night, and cloud 

the moon. 
And mak the deils obedient to her crune. 
At midnight hours o'er the kirkyards 

she raves, 
And howks unchristen'd weans out of 

their graves : 
Boils up their livers in n warlock's now. 
Rins withershins about th^ 

low ; 
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And seven timM doe* ber pray'n back- 
ward pray. 

Till Plotcok cornea with lamps of Lap- 
land clay, 

Mixt with the venom of black taids and 
snakes; 

Of this unsonsy pictnres aft she makes 

Of ony ane she hates ; and gars expire 

With slaw and racking pains afore a 
fire: 

Stuck fou of prines, the divelish pictures 
melt; 

The pain by fowk they represent is felt." 

Afterwards he describes the ridiculous 
opinions of the country people, who never 
fail to surmise that the commonest natural 
effects are produced from supernatural 
causes. 

" When last the wind made glaud a 

roofless barn ; 
When last the bum bore down my 

mither's yarn ; 
When brawny elf-shot never mair came 

hame; 
When Tibby kimd, and there nae butter 

came ; 
When Bessy Freetock's chuffy-cheeked 

wean 
To a fairy tum'd, and could nae stand 

its lane : 
When Wattie wander'd ae night thro' 

the shaw, 
And tint himsel amaist amang the snaw ; 
When Mungo's mare stood still and swat 

with fright, 
When he brought East the howdy under 

night ; 
When Bnwsy shot to dead upon the 

green, 
And Sarah tint a snood was nae mair 

seen : 
You, Lucky, gat the wyte of aw fell out. 
And ilka ane here dreads you round 

about." Ac. 

The register shows that, in the 
parish of Auchterhoiise, co. Forfar, a fast 
was observed, July 9, 1(M«, partly " be- 
cause of the pregnant scandal of witches 
and chnnners within this part of the land, 
we arc to supplicate the liord therefore." 
The registers also contain the following 
entries to the present purpose : " 6 
.Tanuare, 1050. On that day the minister 
desired the Session to make search every 
ane in their own quarter gave they knew of 
any witches or charmers in the paroch, 
and delate them to the next Session." 
"July 18, 1652. Janet Fife made her 
public repentance before the pulpit, for 
learning M. Robertson to charm her child ; 
and whereas M. Robertson should have 
done the like, it pleased the I>ord before 
that time to call upon her by death." 



The reaervotr for the Omiri* Mills, at Kir- 
riemuir, in the same oonnty, wm fatmti 
out of a circular oond, eommomly called 
th» Witch-Pool. The booka of Uid-CMtt, 
CO. Edinburgh, coafirm the atatamwrts 
that witches uaed to be bariMd. 

The minister of Kirkmiehad, Baaff- 
shire, writing about 1796, says : *' In this 
county, the 12th of May is one of ths 
witches' festivals. On the morning of that 
day, they are frequently seen dancing oa 
the surface of the water of Avon, bnufiiag 
the dews (A the lawn, and milking oows ia 
their fold. Any ancmnmon siekneas is 
generally attributed to their domoniacal 
practices. They make fieMs barm or 
fertile, raise or still whirlwinds, give or 
take away milk at pleasure. 'The fores 
of their incantations is not to be resisted, 
and extends even to the moon in the midst 
of her aerial career. It is the good for- 
tune, however, of this country to be pro- 
dded with an anti-conjurer tkmt defeats 
both them and their sable patron in their 
combined efforts. His fame is widely 
diffused, and wherever he goes, eresett 
eundo. If the spouse is jealous of her 
husband, the anti-conjurer is consulted to 
restore the affections of his bewitched 
heart. If a near connection lies confined 
to the bed of sickness, it is in vain to 
expect relief without the balsamick medi- 
cine of the anti-conjurer. If a peraoa 
happens to be deprived of his senses, the 
deranged cells of the brains must be ad- 
justed by the mag^c charms of the anti- 
conjurer. If a farmer loses his cattle, the 
houses must be purified with water 
sprinkled by him. in searching for the 
latent mischief, this gentleman never fails 
to find little parcels of heterogeneoas in- 
gredients lurking in the walls, consisting 
of the legs of mice and the wines of bats; 
all the work of the witches, few things 
seem too arduous for his abilities; and 
though, like Paracelsus, he has not as yet 
boasted of having discovered the Philo- 
sopher's Stone ; yet by the power of his 
occult science he still attracts a little of 
their gold from the pockets where it 
lodges and in this way makes a shift to 
acquire subsistence for himself and 
family." Stnt. Ace. xii, 465. 

The minister of a Perthshire parish 
records that he had known "An instance 
in churning butter, in which the cream, 
after more than ordinary labour, cast up 
only one pound of butter, instead of four, 
which it ought. By standing a little while 
to cool, and having the labour repeated 
over again, it cast up the other three 
pounds of butter." This was about 1795. 
Stnt. .Ace. xviii, 123, xix, 354. 

To the " Statistical Account," vol. v. 

Po. 240. 254 ; vol. vii. p. 280 ; vol. viii, p. 
r7; vol. ix. p. 74; vol. xii. p. 197; rA. 
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xiv. p. 372 ; vol. xviii. p. 67 ; vol. xx. 194, 
242, we ore indebted for the following 
I/ordculars :--" The History of the Bar- 
^arraii Witches, in the parish of Erskiiie, 
18 well kiionn to the curious. As late as 
the end of the 17th century a womnn was 
burnt for witchcraft at Sniidyford, near 
the village, and the bones of the un- 
fortunate victim were lately found at the 
place." In 16SJ8, the Session, after a long 
exaintnatifui of witnesses, referred the case 
of Morion LiUie, of Spott, East Lothian, 
for imprecations and supposed witchcraft 
to the presbytery, who referred her for 
trial to the civil magistrate. The said 
Marion was cenorolly called the Rigwoody 
Witch. In October, 1705, many witches 
were burnt on the top of Spott loan. In 
the parish of Ea.st Monkland, Lanark, 
upon a rising ground there was in the last 
century still to be seen an upright granite 
stone, where, it was said, in former times 
they burnt those imaginary criminals 
called witches. 

Tradition long continued to preserve 
the memory of the spot in the lands be- 
longing to til© town of Newburgh, co. 
l''ife, on which more than one unfortunate 
victim fell a sncrilicc to the superstition 
of former times, intent on punishing the 
crime of witchcraft. "The h\minne pro- 
visions of the legislature," (it is said by 
the writer of this account,) " joined to the 
superior knowledge which has, of late 
years, prernded all ranks of men in society, 
bid fair to prevent the return of a 
phrenzy, which actuated our forefathers 
universally and with fatal violence." In 
1653, the minister of Newburgh put in 
against Katherine Key the following 
points, on which inquiry seemed to hira 
desirable :— "1. That being refused milk — 
the kow gave nothing but red blood ; and 
iMinK Mnt for to sie the kow, she clapped 
(stroked) the kow, and said the kow will 
be weill and thereafter the kow becam 
Weill. 2. (.\ similar charge.) 3. That the 
minister and his wife, having ane purpose 
to take ane child of theirs from the said 
Katherine, which she had in nursing, the 
child would suck none woman's brea.st, 
being only one quarter old : but, being 
brought again to the said Katherine. pre- 
sently sucked her breast. 4. That there- 
after the child was spayued (weaned), she 
carae to sie the child and wold have the 
bairoe (child) in her arms, and thereafter 
the bairne murned and grott (weeped fore) 
in the night, and almost the day tyme : 
also that nothing could stay her, until) 
she died. Nevertheless, before her coming 
to see her and her embracing of hir, took 
as weill with the spaining and rested as 
weill as any bairne cold doe. 5. That she 
is of ane evill brutte and fame, and so 



was her mother before her." The event 
is not recorded. 

In Kircaldy, co. Fife, it is said in the 
StiH. .1 (TO PI II f: "A man and his wife 
were burned in 1633 for the supposed crime 
of witchcraft. The following items of 
execution expenses are equally shocking 
and curious : 

£ 3. (I. 

" For ten loads of coals 
to burn them ... 3 6 8 Scots. 

For a tar barrel . . . 14 

For towes 6 

Fur harden to be jumps 
to them 3 l(t 

For making of them . 8." 

We are told that the boundary-line of 
the parishes of Dyke and Moy, co. Elgin 
and Forres, where the boundary crosses 
the heath called the Hardmoor, there lies 
somewhere a solitary spot of classic ground 
renowned for the Thane of Glanimis's in- 
terview with the wayward or weii-d sisters 
in "Macbeth." Elsewhere it is adde^l : 
" In Macbeth's time, witchcraft was very 
prevalent in Scotlond, and two of the 
most famous witches in the kingdom lived 
on each hand of Macbeth, one at Collace, 
the other not fur from Dunsinnan House, 
at a place called the Cape. Macbeth 
applied to them for advice, and by their 
counsel built a lofty castle upon the top 
of an adjoining hill, since called Duu- 
siiinan. The moor where the witches met 
which i.s in the parish of St. Martin's, 
is yet pointed out by the country people, 
and there is a stone still preserved, which 
is called the Witches Stone." 

Pennant tells us that the last instance 
of the frantic executions for witchcraft, 
of which so much has been already said, in 
the North of Scotland, was in June, 1727, 
as that in the South was at Paisley in 
1696, where omong others, a woman, young 
and handsome, sutferetl, and with a reply 
to her inquiring friends worthy a Roman 
matron, being asked why she did not make 
a better defence on her tryal, answered, 
" My per.secutors have destroye<J my 
honor, and my life is not now worth the 
pains of defending." The lost instance 
of national credulity on this head was the 
story of the Witches of Thurso, who tor- 
menting for a long time an honest fellow 
under the usual form of cats, at last pro- 
voke<l him so, that one night he put them 
to flight with his broad sword, and cut 
off the leg of one less nimble than the 
rest: on his taking it up, to his amaze- 
ment he found it belonged to a female 
of his own specie.s, and next morning 
discovered the owner, an old hag, with 
only the companion leg to this. " Tour in 
Scotland," p. 145. 
In the " Statistical Account of P^' 
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land," parish of Loth, co. Sutherland, it 
is stated that the unhappy woman here 
ulluded to was burnt at Dornoch, and that 



•■ the common people entertoin strong pre- 
judices against her relations to this day." 
In Pennant's time there vraa still 
Khowii, he says, " a deep and wide 
hollow, beneath Calton Hfll, the place 
where those imaginary criminals, witches 
nml sorcerers, were burnt in less en- 
lightened times." There is a Scotish 
proverb — " Ye breed of the witches, ye 
ban do noe good to your sel." See Ex- 
tracts from the Scotish Kirk and Session 
Recortls in Antiquanj, August, 1889. 

But these narratives of almost obsolete 
superstitions must never be thought a 
reflection on this country ns long as any 
memory remains of the Tring case in 
1751 (see below), or of thnt ridiculous 
imposture in the capital itself, in 17(>2, of 
the Cock-lane ghost, which found credit 
with all ranks of people. 

In the Higbland.s of Scotland the house- 
wives useti within memory to tie a piece 
of re«l worsted round their cows' tails on 
sending them out in the spring to grass, 
to guard them against evil spirits. X. 
and O. Ist. S. iv, 380-1. 

In his Salionnl Tale» and Legeiuh, 1892, 
the present E<litor hns a considerable 
division assigned to supernatural stories. 

Witchcraft in the Isle of 
Man.— See Manx. 

Witchcraft, Statutes on,- The 
witch statutes in our Knglish code of laws 
were enacted in the 33rd vear of Henrv 
VITF. the 1st of Jnmes and the 9th of 
George II. Bv the 33rd Hen. VIII, c. viii. 
the law adju<lgcd nil witchcraft nud sor- 
cery to be felony without lienefit of clergy. 
By 1 Jac. I. c. xii. it was ordere<! that 
all periions invoking any evil spirits, or 
con.suUing, covenanting with, entertain- 
ing, employing, feeding, or rewarding any 
evil spirit ; or taking up dead botlies from 
their graves to be us«] in any witchcraft, 
sorcery, charm, or enchantment, or killing 
or otherwise hurting any person by such 
infernal arts, should be guilty of felony 
without benefit of clergy, or suffer death. 
.\nd if any person Ehniild attempt by sar 



occult sciences was for many years after- 
wards punished with a year's iniprimn- 
ment, and standing four times in the 
pillory. Thus the witch act, a disgrace 
to the code of English laws, was not re- 
pealed till 1736. 

Witches. — The following passage is 
from Scot : " No one endued with common 
sense but will deny that tho elements are 
obedient to witches and at their command- 
ment, or that they may, at their pleasure, 
send rain, hail, tempests, thunder. 
iiglitning: when she, boin^ but an ola 
doting woman, casteth a fliut-8ton« over 
her left shoulder, towards the west, or 
hurleth a little sea-sand up into the 
element, or wetteth a broom-sprig in 
water, and sprinkieth the same in the air. 
or diggetli a pit in the earth, and putting 
water therein, stirreth it about with her 
finger; or boileth hog's bristles, or layeth 
sticks across upon a bank, where never 
a drop of water is: or buryeth sage till 
it be rotten : all which things are con- 
fessed by witches, and affirmed by writers 
to be the means that witches use, to move 
extroordinary tempests and rain." Dit- 
coiery, ed. lt»3, p. 33. 

Bacon's reflections on witches in the 
tenth century of his "Natural History" 
form a fine contrast to the narrow and 
bigoted ideas of the royal author of 
" Demonology." "Men," he says •'may 
not too rashly beleeve the confession of 
witches, nor yet the evidence against 
them, for the witches themselves are 
imaginative, and believe sometimes they 
do Hint which they do not : and people 
are credulous in thnt point, and ready 
to impute accidents and natural opera- 
tions to witchcraft. It is worthy the 
observing, that both in antient and late 
times, (ns in the Thessalian witches and 
tho meetings of witches that have been 
recorded by so inniiy I'lte confessions.) the 
(jrent wonders which they tell, of carrying 
in the aire, transforming themselves into 
other btKlies, &c. are still reported to be 
wrought not by incantations or core- 
monies, but by ointments and anointing 
themselves all over. This raav justly move » 
mnn to think that these ?ables are the 



cory. to discover hidden treasure, or to ! f?«=*«. "/ imaginntion : for it is certain 



restore stolen goods, or to provoke unlaw 
ful love, or to hurt any mnn or beast, 
though the snine were not effected, he or 
she should suffer imprisonment and pillory 
for the first offence, and death for the 
necond. 

By Stat. Geo. II. c. v. it was enacted 
that no prosecution .should in future be 
carricfl on against any person for con- 
juration, witchcraft, sorcery, or enchant- 
ment. Hiit the misdemennor of persons 
pretending to use witchcraft, tell fortunes, 
or to discover stolen goods by skill in the 



that ointments do all. (if they be laid on 
any thing thick.) by stopping of the pores, 
shut in the vapours, and .send them to the 
heiid extremely. And for the particular 
ingredients of those magical ointments, 
it is like they nre opiate and i=oporiferous ; 
for anointing of the forehead, neck, feet, 
hack-bone, we know is used for procuring 
dead sleeps. .Viid if any man say that 
this effect would be better done by inward 
potions: answer may bo made, that the 
medicines which go to the ointments are 
so strong, that if they were used inw»td* 
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they would kill those that w>e them ; and 
therefore they work potently though out- 

Cotta follows on the same side : "Neither 
can I beleeve (I speake with reverence 
unto graver juagenicnts) that the forced 
coming of men and women to the burning 
of bewitched cnttell, or to the burning of 
the dung or urine of such as are bewitc lie<l, 
or floating of bodies above tlic wafer, or 
the like, are any trial of a witch." Short 
Diiicocenj, p. &4. 

It appears, on the controry, from 
Strype's "Annals" under 15.j8, that 
even such a churchman as Bishop Jewel, 
preaching before the Queen, said: "It 
may please your grace to understand that 
witciies and sorcerers within these few last 
years are marvelousiv increased within 
your graces realm. \our graces subjects 
pine away, even unto the death, their 
colour fadeth, their flesh rotteth, their 
speech is benumbed, their senses are 
bereft, I pray God they never practise 
further then upon the subject." " This," 
Stiypo adds, " I make no doubt was the 
occa.sion of bringing in a bill, the next 
Parliament, for niakjiig enchantments and 
witchcraft felony." One of the Bishop's 
strong expressions is, "These eyes have 
seen most evident and manifest marks of 
their wickedness." 

It is to the eternal honour of Sir 
Matthew Hale, who flourisheil in the still 
bigoted and intolerant reign of Charles 
II., that in the case of an old woman, 
who was brought before him as a witch, 
he discharged her, and furthermore ob- 
served that whether, in returning home, 
she walkeil un her feet or rode through 
the air, was. iininaterial to the Court. 

Iloger North remarks: '"It is seldom 
that a poor old wretch is brought to trial 
for witchcraft, but there is at the heels of 
her a popular rage that does little ieiis 
than demand her to be put to death ; and 
if a judge is so clear and open as to 
declare against that impious vulgar 
opinion, that the devil him.self lias power 
to torment and kill innocent children, or 
that he is pleased to divert himself with 
the good people's cheese, butter, pigs, and 
geese, and the like errors of the ignorant 
and foolish rabble: the countrymen (the 
triers) cry ' this judge hath no religion, 
for he doth not believe witches,' and so, 
to shew that they have some, hang the 
poor wretches." Life of Lord Keeper 
Ovilforil, p. 129; Pandemonium, or, The 
Devil's C'loyater, 1684, and Peck's Deside- 
rata Curiosa, ii, 47. 

Warner says, " It would be a curious 
■peculation to trace the origin and pro- 
gress of that mode of thinking among the 
Northern nations, which gave the faculty 
of divination to females in antient age:^ 



and the gift of witchcraft to them in mora 
modern times." Htimpshire, 1793, else- 
where cited. 

Henry mentions Pompnnius Mela, as 
describing a Druidical nunnery, which, he 
says, wa.s situated in an island in the 
British .sen, and contained nine of these 
venerable vestals, who pretended that they 
could raise .storms ami tempests by their 
incantations, cmild cure the most in- 
curable ili.sease.s ; could tran.sforni them- 
selves into all kinds of animals, and fore- 
see future events. II. of Gt. Brilain, 48 
ed. i, «J. 

King James's reason, in his " Dwmono- 
logy," why there are or were twenty 
women given to witchcraft for one man, 
is curious. " The reason is easy," as this 
sagacious monarch thinks, " for as that 
sex is frailer than men is, so it is easier 
to bo entrapped in these grosse snares of 
the divell, as was over well proved to be 
true, by the serpent's deceiving Kva at the 
beginning, which makes him the homelier 
with that sexe sensine." His Maje.sty 
in this work fjuaintly calls the devil "God ■ 
Ape and Hangnian." 

.According to the popular belief on this 
subject, there are three sorts of witches : 
the first kind can hurt but not help, and 
are w-ith singular propriety called the 
Black Witches. The second kind, very 

Sroperly called White Ones, ha\'e gifts 
irectly opposite to those of the former; 
t'ipy can help but not hurt. By the 
f.illowin^ lines of Diyden, however, the 
HJiite witch seems to have a strong han- 
Iviiiiig lifter mischief : 

" At least as little honest as he could, 
Aud like while witches mischievouslT 
go'xl." 

The third species, as a mixture of whit« 
and black, are .styled the Grey Witches; 
for lliey can both help and hurt. Thus 
the end and effect of witchcraft seems to 
be soinetimeN good and sometimes the 
direct contrar^v. In the first case the sick 
are healed, thieveti are bewrayed, and true 
iiien coiiio to their goods. In the second, 
men, women, children, or animals, as also 
gra.ss, tiees, or corn, Ac, are hurt. 

Gaule, an cited before, says : "According 
to the vulgar conceit, distinction is usually 
made between the white and the black 
witch, the good and the bad witch. The 
ba<l witch they are wont to call him or 
her tliat workes malefice or mischiefe to 
the l.odies of men or beasts : the good 
witcli they count him or her that helps 
to rcveale. prevent, or remove the same." 

A writer in the Graphic in December, 
1882, observes : AVitches are much more 
common in the West of Kngland than they 
were in the realms of Cetewayo, who 
"smelt them out," or in those of S« ' 
who did much tlie same thing. The r 
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people are as credulous as the parishioners 
of Coverley, in the Spectator's time, when 
the Coverley witch possessed a cat known 
to have spoken several times during her 
life. A Plymouth witch has lately caused 
a good deal of discomfort (though not by 
causing a storm) to a seafaring young 
man. Ho set sail with a smack owner ot 
Brixham. as a member of the crew, but 
his health suffered in his maritime adven- 
ture, and a physician advised him that 
he was in danger of losing his eyesight. 
The master of the smack bade the young 
mariner consult a white witch at Ply- 
mouth, and the sufferer took this advice. 
The white witch boldly declared that not 
the invalid but the whole smack was under \ 
a spell, and suffering from the wiles of 
sorcerers. More abject superstition could 
not be found on the African Gold Coast, 
or in the Andaman Islands. The master 
and the lad now visit«d the witch together, 
but the spell could not be removed. The 
youth, who had " moved Acheron " before 
tryng ordinary means of cure, now went 
into an infirmary, and recovered not only 
his health, but wages from his too 
spiritually-minded master. But none the 
less the witch will continue to drive her 
magic wheel, and a xoaring trade, in 
Plymouth. 

Perkins, in his Discourse of Witchcraft, 
1608, says: "It were a thousand times 
better for the land, if all witches, but 
specially the Blessing Witch, might suffer 
death. Men doe commonly hate and spit 
at the damnifying sorcerer, as unworthie 
to live among them, whereas they flie 
unto the other in necessitie, thejr depend 
upon him as their god, and by this ineancs 
thousands are carried away to their finall 
confusion. Death therefore is the just 
and deser*'ed portion of the Good Witch." 

According to Gaule " In every place 
and parish, every old woman with a 
wrinkled face, a furr'd brow, a hairy lip, 
a jobber tooth, a squint eye, a squeaking 
voice, a scolding tongue, having a rugged 
coate on her back, a skull-cap on her head, 
a spindle in her hand, a dog or cat by 
her side, is not only suspected but pro- 
nounced for a witch. Every new disease, 
notable accident, miracle of nature, rarity 
of art, nny and strange work or just 
judgement of God, is by them accounted 
for no other but an act or effect of witch- 
crafT" He adds: " Some say the devill 
was the first witch when he plaid the 
impostor with our first parents, possessing 
the serpent as his impe to their delusion 
(Gen. 3), and it is whispered that our 
grandame Eve was a little guilty of such 
kind of society." Si-lcct Cases of Con- 
science, 1C46, p. 410. 

The mode of becoming a witch, Grose, 
apprises us, is as follows : a decrepit. 
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superannuated old woman is tempted b] 
a man in black to sign a contract tc 
become his both soul and body. On tbi 
conclusion of the agreement he gives hei 
a piece of money, and causes her to write 
her name and make her mark on a slip ol 
parchment with her own blood. Siune- 
times, also, on this occasion, the witd 
uses the ceremony of putting one hand 
to the sole of her foot, and the other t< 
the crown of her head. On dei>arting, hi 
delivers to her an imp or familiar. The 
familiar, in the shape of a cat or kitten, 
a m<^e or miller-fly, or some other insect 
or animal, sucks her blood through teati 
in different parts of her body. There ii 
a great variety of the names of these impi 
or familiars. In making these bargains 
it is said, there was sometimes a great dea 
of hailing. The sum given to bind tb) 
bargain was sometimes a groat, at othei 
times half-a-crown. 

In "The Witch of Edmonton," 1658 
act ii. sc. 1, the witch Elizabeth Sawyei 
is introduced gathering sticks, with thi 
soliloquy : 

— " Why should the envious worid 
Throw their scandalous malice ui>on me 
'Cause I am poor, deform'd, and ig 

norant. 
And like a bow buckl'd and ben 

together. 
By some more strong in mischief thai 

myself ? 
Must I for that be made a conunon sink 
For all the filth and rubbish of men' 

tongues 
To fall and run into? Some call mi 

witch ; 
And being ignorant of myself, they go 
About to teach me how to be one 

urging 
That my bad tongue (by their own usag 

made so) 
Forespeaks their cattle, doth bewitcl 

their corn. 
Themselves, their servants, and theii 

babes at nurse. 
This they enforce upon me : and in par 
Make me to credit it." 

In "The Wandering Jew Telling For 
tunes to English Men," 1640, is " Tb< 
Witches Fortune. A witch is the deviUi 
otter-hound, living both on land and sea 
and doing mischiefe in either; she kiUi 
more beasts than a licensed butcher ii 
Lent, yet is nere the fatter; shees but i 
dry nurse for the flesh, yet gives suck U 
the spirit. A witch ndes many timei 
poast on hellish businesses, yet if a laddei 
do but stop her, shee'U be hang'd ere she« 
goes any further," &c. 

In vexing the parties troubled, witchei 
are visible to them only ; sometimes snct 
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parties set on th« defensive againit them, 
strikiiiK at them with a knife, Ac. 

Sometimes witches content themselves 
with a revenge less than mortal, causing 
the objects of their hatre<l to swallow pins, 
«rooked nails, dirt, cinders, and trash of 
all sorts: or by drying up their cows and 
killing their oxen ; or by preventing butter 
from coming in the churn : or beer from 
working. Sometimes, to vex squires, 
justices, and country-parsons, fond of 
hunting, they change themselves into 
hares, and elude the speed of the fleetest 
dom. 

King James say* that " Witches can 
raise stormes and tempests in the aire, 
«ither upon sea or land." Comp. Wind. 
By the severe laws once in force against 
witchcraft, to the disgrace of humanity, 
great numbers of innocent persons, dis- 
tressed with poverty and age, were 
brought to violent and untimely ends. 

It us<k) to be the practice for the witch, 
when she came for her trial, to walk back- 
ward, nnd the judge is cautioned in an 
official document to make many crosses at 
the time of her approach to the Bar. 

The nietho<l taken by persons to keep 
those who were suspected of witchcraft 
awake, when Kuarded, was " to pierce 
their flesh with pins, nee<Jles, awls, or 
other sharp pointed instruments. To 
rescue them from that oppre.ssion which 
sleep impose<l on their almost exhausted 
nature, they sometimes used irons heated 
to a state of redness." 

Witches' Broom. — The popu- 
lar notion about witches riding on broom- 
sticks through the air seems to be 
associated with the nursery rhyme, 
which commemorates the old woman, who 
was supposed to have ascended in a basket 
to brush the cobwebs from the skv with 
her broom. UuUi well's Xursery Rhi/mes, i 
Gth e<l. p. IJo. I 

Dr. .\. n. Reginald Buller, of Birming- | 
ham University, has been inve.stigatine | 
the subject of "witches' brooms." which | 
are very plentiful on trees about Birming- 
ham, ami used to be thought to be the I 
" brooms " on which witches made their 
midnight rides in the air. The brooms 
are very thick, tangled mas.se8 of birch- 
twigs, which look like birds' nests, and 
give the affected trees a very striking 
appearance, particularly in winter, when 
there are no leai'es to hide them. Dr. 
Buller explains them as being caused by 
extemely small mites, which can only be 
seen with the aid of the microscope. The 
mites attack the buds, and the twigs do 
not mature properly, and their ends die 
off. In consequence of this the lower buds 
on the twigs, which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would never develop into 
branches, shoot out. This process is re- 
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peated year by year, and gradually leads 
to the formation of the brooms. Daily 
Mnil, Nov. 25, 1903. 

Scot, speaking of the vulgar opinion 
of witches flying, observes that " the devil 
teacheth them to make ointment of the 
bowel-s and members of children, whereby 
they ride in the air and accomplish all 
their desires. After burial they steal 
them out of their graves and seeth them 
in a cauldron, till the flesh be made 
potable, of which they make an ointment, 
by which they nde in the air." Discovery, 
ed. llHiS, bof»k 3, c. 1. Wierus exposes the 
folly of this opinion in his book " De 
Priestigiis Dmnionum, proving it to be 
a <liabiitical illusion, and to be acted only 
in a dream. It is exposed as such by 
Oldham : 

" As men in sleep, though motionless 
they lie, 

Fledg'd by a dream, believe they mount 
and flye : 

So witches some inchanted wand be- 
stride. 

And think they through the airy regions 
ride." 

,Sir Matthew Hale had the broom in his 
nrind, when he remarked that an old 
womun brought before him could go away, 
and it did not signify whether she walked 
on the ground, or passed through the air, 
Butler has the following on this sub- 
ject ; — 

" Or trip it o'er the water quicker 
Than witches wheu their staves they 

liquor. 
As some report." 

Witches, Literary Notices 

relative to. — In Jonson's " Masque of 
Queencs," li)09, which is in itself a perfect 
thesaurus of witch-lore, the principal 
witch is speaking : 

" A rusty blade, to wound mine arme, 
And as it drops, I'le speake a charme 
Shall cleave the ground, as low as lies 
Old shrunke-up chads." 

The following passage is taken from 
Stephens's "Characters," 1615; "The tor- 
ments therefore of hot iron and mercilesse 
scratching navies, be long thought uppon 
and much threatened (by the females) 
before attempted. Meane time she 
tolerates defiance thorough the wrathfull 
spittle of matrons, in stead of fuell, or 
maintenance to her damnable intentions." 
He goes on — " Children cannot smile upon 
her without hazard of a perpetuall wry 
mouth : a very noble-mans request may be 
denied more safely than her petitions for 
butter-milke, and small bcere : and a r 
ladies or queenes name may be leese di 

sa 
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fully derided. Her prayers and amen be 
a cliarm and a curse : her contemplations 
and soules delight bee other men's mis- 
chiefe : her portion and sutors be her soule 
and a succubns : her highe&t adorations bee 
yew trees, dampish church-yards, and a 
fayre moon-light : her best pi-eservativea 
be odde numbers and mightie Tetragrama- 
ton." 

The subsequent occurs in Cotgrave's 
" Treasury of Wit and Language," p. 298 ; 

"Thus witches 

PosMSs'd, ev'n in their death deluded, 

say 
They have been wolves and dogs, and 

sail'd in egge-shels 
Over the sea, and rid on fiery dragons. 
Poss'd in the air more than a thousand 

miles 
All in a night: the enemy of mankind 
So pon-'rfuTl, but false and falsehood 

confident." 

In the same work, p. 263, we read : 

"Thou ort a soldier, 
FoUowest the great Duke, feed'st his 

victories, 
As witches do their serviceable .spirits. 
Even with thy prodigal blood." 

Witches' Marks, &c.— Various 
were the modes of trying witches. This 
was sometimes done by finding' private i 
marks on their bodies; at others by weigh- I 
ing the suspected wretch ngainst the I 
church Bible; by another method she was 1 
made to say the Loi-d's Prayer. Butler | 
alludes to this trial : 

" He that gets by heart must say her 
The back way, lite a witches prayer." 

She was sometimes forced to weep, and 
was so detected, as a witch can shed no 
more than three tears, and those only 
from her left eye. 

King James savs : "They cannot oven 
ahed tearK, thougli women in general are 
like the crocodile, ready to weep upon 
every light occasion." 

Among the presumptions, whereby 
witches were condemned, was one specified 
in Scot's "Discovery," p. 15; ''If she 
have any privy mark under her arm-pit, 
under her hair, under her lip, or •**••, 
it is presumption sufficient for the judge to 
proceed and give sentence of death upon 
her " : again. King James speaking of 
the helps that may be used in the trial 
of witches, says, " the one is — the finding 
of their marko and trying the insensible- 
ness thereof." 

Qaule also mentions " Some marks or 
tokens of tryall altogether unwarrantable; 
aa priK'eeding from ignorance, humor, 
■uper«tition. Such are 1. The old paganish 



sign, the witches* long eyes. 2. The 
tradition of the witches not weeping^ 
The witches making ill-favoured iac««| 
; mumbling. 4. To burn the thing 
witched, <!cc. (I am loath to speak < 
lest 1 might teach these in reproving 
them). 5. The burning of the thatch of 
the witches' house, Ac. C. The heating 
of the horseshoe, &c. 7. The scalding 
water, &c. 8. The sticking of knives 
acrosse, Ac. 9. The putting of such and 
I such things under the threshold, and in 
I the bed-straw, Ac. 10. The sieve and the 
sheares. Ac. 11. The casting the witch 
into the water with thumbes and toes ti«d 
across, Ac. 12. The tying of knots," Ac. 
Select Cases, 1646, p. 75. 

There were other modes of trial : by the 
stool, and by shaving off every hair m the 
witch's body. Shakespear; in " Troilus 
and Cres.sida," 1609, act ii. sc. I, says: 

" Thou stool for a witch." 

And Dr. Grey's "Notes" afford us this 
comment on the passage: "In one way 
of trying a witch they used to place her 
upon a cliair or a stool, with her legs ti«d 
cross, that all the weight of her body 
might rest upon her sc«t : and by that 
means, after some time, the circulation 
of the blood would be much stopped and 
her sitting would be as painful as the 
wooden horse ; and she must continue in 
this pain twenty-four hours, without 
either sleep or meat, within which time 
the imp would be sure and come and 
suck her ; and it was no wonder, 
that when they were tried with such 
an ungodly trial, they would confess them- 
selves many times guilty to free them- 
selves from such torture." Hutchinson's 
Essay on Witchcraft, p. t)3. 

Witches were also detected by putting 
hair, pnrings of the nails, and urine of 
iiiiy person bewitched into a stone bottle, 
and hanging it up the chimney. Bold, in 
his iVit a Sporting, 1657, p. 76, says: — 

.1 Charm to bring in the Witch. 
To house the hag you must do this 
Commir with meal a little **•*, 
Of him bewitch'd, then forthwith make 
A little wafer, or a cake ; 
And thi.s rarely bak'd will bring 
j The old hag in : no surer thing." 

1 Swimming a witch was another kind of 
I popular ordeal. By this method she was 
I handled not less indecently than cruelly; 
for she was strippe<l naked and cross 
bound, the right thumb to the left toe, 
and the left thumb to the right toe. In 
this state she was cast into a pond or 
river, in which if guilty, it was thought 
impossible for her to sink. James I. saga- 
ciously observes that " it appears that 
God hath appointed for a supernatural 
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signe of tlie monstrous impietie of witches, 
that the water shall refuse to receive tlieni 
in her bosom that hnve shaken off them 
the sacred water of baptism, and wilfully 
refused the benefit thereof." 

Nash tells us, that " 14 May 1660. 
Four person.s accu.sed of witchcraft were 
brought from Kidderminster to Worcester 
Goal, one Widow Robinson, and her two 
daughters, and a man. The eldent 
daughter was accused of saying that if 
they had not been taken, the king should 
never have come to England ; and, though 
he now doth come, yet he shall not live 
long, but shall die as ill a death as they; 
and that they would have made corn like 
pepper. Many great charges against 
them, and little provefl, they were put 
to the ducking in the river : they would 
not sink, but swam ainft. The man had 
five teats, the woman three and the eldest 
daughter one. When they went to search 
the woman, none were visible ; one advised 
to lay them on their backs and keep open 
their mouths, and then they would 
appear : and so they presently appeared 
in sight." 

The doctor adds, that " it is not many 
years since a poor woman, who happened 
to be very ugly, was almost drowned in 
the neighbourhood of Worcester, upon a 
supposition of witchcraft: and had not 
Mr. Lygon, a gentleman of singular 
humanity and influence, interfered in her 
behalf, she would certainly have been 
drowned, upon a presumption that a witch 
could not sink." It appears that in 1716, 
Mm. Hicks, with her daughter aged nine 
years, was hange<l in HimtinEdon for 
witchcraft, for selling their souLs to the 
devil, tormenting and destroying their 
neighbours, by making them vomit pins, 
raising a storm, so that a ship was almost 
lost by pulling off her stockings, and 
making a lather of soap. Worcestenhirc, 
ii. 38. 

In the "Gentleman's Magazine" for 
February, 1759, we read : " One Susannah 
Haynokes, an elderly woman of Wingrove 
near .■Vylesbury, Bucks, was accused by a 
neighbour for bewitching her spinning 
wheel, so that she could not make it ^o 
round, and offeretl to make oath of it 
before a magistrate ; on which the hus- 
band, in order to justify his wife, insisted 
upon her being tried by the church Bible, 
and that the accuser should be present : 
Accordingly she was conducted to the 
parish church, where she was stript of all 
her cloaths, to her shift and under coat, 
and weighe<l against the Bible: when, to 
the no small mortification of the accuser, 
she outweighed it, and was honourably 
acquitted of the charge." 

In Bell's MS. " Discourse of Witch- 
craft," 1705, on the subject of witches' 
marks, I read as follows : " This mark is 



sometimes like a little teate, sometimes 
like a blewish spot ; and I myself have seen 
it in the body of a confessing witch like a 
little powder-mark of a hlea (blue) colour, 
somewhat hnrtl, and withal insensible, so 
as it did not bleed when I pricked it." 
It seems from a passage in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's " Honest Man's Fortune 
(1613)," that a beard was considered a 
mark of a witch. 

Other methods of detecting a witch 
were by burning the thatch of her house, 
or by burning any animal supposed to be 
bewitched by her, as n hog or ox ; these, 
it was held, would enforce a witch to con- 
fess. In "The Witch of Edmonton," 
(Enter Old Banks and two or three 
countrymen), we read: 

" 0. Banks, Mv horse this morning 
runs most pitiously of the glaunders, 
whose nose yesternight was as clean 
as any man's here now coming from 
the barber's; and this I'll talte my 
deat)i unon't is long of this jadish witch, 
Mother Sawyer. 

fEnt«r W. Hamlac, with thatch and a 
link.) 

Haml. Burn the witch, the witch, the 
witch, the witch. 

Omn. What hast got there? 

Haml. A handful of thatch pluck'd off 
n hovel of hers ; and they say when 'tis 
burning, if she be a witch, she'll come 
running in. 

0. Banks. Fire it, fire it ; I'll stand 
between thee and home for any danger. 
(.48 that burns, ent«r the witch.) 

1 Couniryvian. This thatch is as good as 
a jury to prove she is a witch. 

0. Bank). To prove her one, we no 
sooner set tire on the thatch of her bouse, 
but in she came running, as if the divei 
had sent her in a barrel of gunpowder; 
which trick as surely proves her a witch, 
as " 

.hisiice. Come, come; firing her thatch? 
Ridiculous: take heed, sirs, what you do: 
unless your proofs come better ann'd, 
instead of turning her into a witch, you'll 
prove yourselves starke fools." 

Old Banks then relates to the Justice 
a most ridiculous instance of her power: 
" Having a dun cow tied up in my back 
side, let me go thither, or but cast mine 
eye at her, and if I should be hanged I 
cannot chuse, though it be ten times in an 
hour, but run to the cow, and taking up 
her tail, kiss (saving vour worship's re- 
verence) mv cow behinde; that the whole 
town of EcTmonton has been ready **••*• 
with laughing me to scorn." As does a 
countryman another: " I'll be sworn, Mr. 
Carter, she bewitched Gammer Wash- 
bowl's sow, to cast her pigs a day before 
she would have farried; yet they w 
sent up to London, and sold for a8 
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W«stiniiuter doc-p«sB. at 
Fair, «• erer sreat-beUx'd ale-wife longed 
for.'' Act ir. ac. 1. 
Witchea, Preservatives 

aigaL.in%t. - Mr. Brand tranicribed from 
Ilia pti>eical MS. dat«d 1475, the foUoving 
ekarin againist witchcraft: " H«r« ys a 
ekarnie for vyked wych. In notnioe 
Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. 
P«r Virtutem Domini Rint Medicina mei 
pin Crux Hh ^*- pa»io Chriiti ifi. Vutoera 
quinffue Domini uot Medicina mei <ti. 
Virgo Maria mihi succurre, et defende ab 
nmni maliKno Demonio. «t ab omni ma- 
liKiio Spiritu : Amen. ■!• a ■{■ g 4< I 4* * 
•!• Tetragrammaton. ■{• Alpbn. if 00. 4* 
primogenitus, tft rita, rita. ■{• Kapiencia, 
■|< Virtus. 4* Jesu8 Nasareuus rex jndeo- 
rum, 4* ^'' Domini, miserere mei Amen. 
4i Marcus •{• Matbeus ■{• Lucas ^^ 
Johannes mihi succurrite et defendite 
Amen. 4" Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, 
hunc N. famuliim tuum hoc breve Scrip- 
tiim anper f>e portantem prospere salve 
dorraiendo, vigilando, potando, et preci- 
pne sompniando ab omrii mali^^o 
Demooio, eciam ab omni maligno spintu 

In his First Book of Notable Things 

il670), Lupton notes the statement of 
Minjr " that men did fasten upon the 
utes of their towns, the heads of wolves, 
thereby to put away witchery, sorcery, or 
enchantment , n hich many hunters observe 
or do at this day, but to what use they 
know not." Ed. 1600, p. 52. 

•Scot tells us: "Against witches, in 
some countries, they nail a wolf's head on 
the door. Otherwise, they hnng scilla 
(which is either a root, or rather in this 
place garlick.) in the roof of the house, 
to keep away witches nnd spirits °, and so 
they do .Micum olso. Item, perfume made 
of the gall nf a Mnck (log, and his blood, 
be«meare<l on the po.sts and walls of the 
house, drivetb out of the doors both devils 
and witches. Otherwise: the house where 
horba botonica is sown, is free from all 
mischiofs." (to. Discovery, ed. 1666, p. 
151-2. The idea seems to be taken from 
the Vates of Molinieua, p. 23", to which 
the render may be referred. 

The same author Kays : " To be delivered 
from witches thi>y hang in their entries an 
herb chI1o<I pcriliiphyllnn. cinqiiefoil, also 
on olive brnnrh : iilso frankiiirense, myrrh, 
Vulcrinn, vervrn, palm, antirchmon, Ac, 
oUi) liay-thorn, otherwise white-thorn 
gn(h(>ri'd on May Day." Ditnirrry, Itlt^, 
p. 151. 

Coles observes that " if one hnng misMe- 
tfie about their neck, the witches can have 
no power of him. The roots of angelica 
doe likewise nvnile much in the same com, 
if n man carry them about him, as Fuch- 
sius saith." Art of Soimpling, p. 67. 
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Gaole, q)c*kiac ol the preserrati* 
against ntcfacralt, mentions as in a 
among the Papists, " the tolling of 
baptiaed bell, ainiing witli the agne 
the eroaae, ^rinUing with holr wat 



blessing of ajd, waxe, candles, salt, hi 
ch e es e , ganneiits, weapons, ac. carryuie 
about saints' retiques with a thowieaa 
I snperstitiooa fopperies ;" and then, 
I nierates those which are used b^ 
of all religiona: "1. In seekioi 
a witch to be hoipen against a witcl 
2. In using a certain or supposed charmi 
against an nnoertaine or suspected vitr' 
craft. 3. In searching anxiously for t' 
! witches signe or token left behinde her ii 
I the house under the threshold, in the 
straw ; and to be sure to light upon it 
burning every odd ragge. bone, or leather 
that is to be found. 4. In swearing, »yl- 
ing, threatning. cursing, and banning the 
witch : as if this were a right way to be- 
witch the witch from bewitching. 5. I^ 
banking and basting, scratching an^ 
clawing, to draw blo<M of the witch. 
In daring and defying the witch out of 
a carnal security and presumptuoua 
temerity." Seltct Case* of Con-tcitnee, 
1646. p. 142. 

" Ignorance." says Osborne, " reportv 
of witches that they are unable to tiu 
till they have received an alines : which, 
though ridiculous in itaelfe, yet in thii 
sen!« is verifier], that charity seldom gi 
to tile gate but it meets with ingratitude. 
Aihire to n Son. 1656. p. 94. In -Tli 
Witch of Edmonton," 1658, young Banks 
says: " Uiigirt, unbless'd, says the pro« 
verb. But my girdle shall serve a ri<lin| 
knit: and a fig for all the witches il 
Christendom." 

It occurs also among the following eX' 
perimental rules whereby to afflict witches, 
causing the evil to return back upon them, 
given by Blagrave in his AstrologicM 
Practice of I'Uyuc, 1689: "1. One way 
is by watching the suspected party when 
they go into their house: anci then pre« 
sently to take some of her thatch from 
over the door, or a tile, if the house be 
tyle<l : if it be thatch, you must wet and 
sprinkle it over with the patient's water, 
and likewise with white salt, then let ii 
burn or smoke through a trivet or tb* 
frame of a skillet : you must bury tb* 
ashes that way which the suspected witoh 
liveth. 'Tis beet done either at the change, 
full, or quarters of the moon ; or other- 
wise, when the witches significator is in 
square or opposition to the moon. But if 
the witches house be tiled, then take s 
tile from over the door, heat him red hotj 
put salt into the patient's water, antf 
dash it upon the red hot tile, until it 
consumed, and let it smoak through 
trivet or frame of a skillet as aforesaid. 
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2. Another way is tq eet two new horse- 
shoes, heat one of tliem red-hot, and 
quench him in the patient's urine, then 
immediately nail him on the inside of the 
threshold of the door with three nails, the 
heel being upwards; then, having the 
patient's urine set it over the fire, and 
set a trivet over it, put into it three 
horse nails and a little white salt. Then 
heat the other horse-shoe red hot, and 
quench him several times in the urine, 
and so let it boil and waste until all be 
consumed ; do this three times, and let 
it be near the change, full, or quarters 
of the moon ; or let the moon be in squai-e 
or opposition unto the witches significator. 

3. Another way is to stop the urine of the 
patient close up in a bottle, and put into 
it three nails, pins, or needles, with a 
little white salt, keeping the urine always 
warm. If you let it remain long in the 
bottle, it will endanger the witches life; 
for I have found by experience, that they 
will be grievously tormente<l, making their 
water with great difficulty, if any at all, 
and the more if the moon be in .Scorpio 
in square or opposition to his significator, 
when it's done. 4. Another way is either 
at the new, full, or quarters of the moon : 
hut more especially, when the moon is in 
square or opposition to the planet, which 
doth per.sonate the witch, let the patient 
blood, and while the blood is warm, put 
a little white salt into it, then let it burn 
and smoak through n trivet. I conceive 
this way doth more afflict the witch than 
any of the other three before meutione<l." 
He add.s, that .wmetimes the witches will 
rather endure the misery of the above 
torments than appear, " by reason country 
people oft times will fall upon them, and 
scsatch and abuse them shrewdly." ft 
was an article in the creed of popular 
superstition concerning witches to believe 
"that when they are in hold, they must 
leave their devil." See Holiday's " Mar- 
riage of the Arts." 1618. " Empescher 
nu'un Sorcier." says M. Thiers, " ne sorte 
dii I.rf)gis ou il est, en mettnnt des Balais 
a In porte de ce logis." Traiti des Supei- 
ttitionn, p. 331. 

Other preventatives, according to the 
oopidar belief, are taking the wall of 
her in a town or street, and the right 
hand of her in a lane or fiehl ; while 
passing her, by clenching both hands, 
doubling the thumbs beneath the fingers; 
And also by saluting her with civil words 
before she speakn ; but no presents of 
npples, eggs, or other things must be 
received from her on any account. 

The superstition of holding the poker 
before the fire to drive away the witch 
lias been already noticed. Whatever may 
be the reason, it is a certain fact that 
Mttiog up a poker before a fire has a 
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wonderful effect in causing it to burn, but 
if or no it affect a witch, is another ques- 
tion. Heath tells us, that " some few of 
the inhabitants of the Scilly Isles imagine 
(but mostly old women) that women with 
child, and the firstborn, are exempted 
from the power of witchcraft." SciRv 
hlamh, p. 120. 

Witches, The Trlng.—ln the 
" GeiiHcnian's MaRazino" for 1751 occur 
the following particulars: Triiig, May 2, 
1751. " A little before the defeat of the 
Scotch, in the lato rebellion, an old woman 
named Ruth Osborne, came to one Butter- 
fteld, who then kept a dairy at Gubblecot, 
and begged for some butter-milk ; but 
Dutterfield told her with great bruta- 
lity that he bad not enough for his 
hog.s ; this provoked the old woman, who 
went nwoy, telling him. that the Preten- 
der would have him and his hogs too. 
Soon afterwards .several of Butterfield's 
calves became distemper'd : upon which 
some ignorant people who had been told 
the story of the buttermilk, gave out that 
they were bewitchetl by old Mother 
Osborne : and Butterfield himself, who had 
now left his doiry. and taken the public- 
house by the brook of Gubblejot, having 
been lately, as he had been many years 
before at times, troubled with fits, mother 
Osborne was said to be the cause; he was 
persuaded that the doctors could do him 
no good, and was advised to send for an 
old woman out of Northamptonshire, who 
was famous for curing diseoses that were 
produce<l by witchcraft. This sagacious 
person was accordingly sent for and came; 
she confirmed the ridiculous opinion that 
hnd been propagated of Butterfield's dis- 
order, and ordered six men to watch his 
house day and night with staves, pitch- 
forks, and other weapons, at the same 
time hanging something about their necks 
which she said was a charm that would 
secure them from being bewitched them- 
selves. However, these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings produced no considerable effects, 
nor drew the attention of the place upon 
them, till some persons, in onler to bring 
a large company together with a lucra- 
tive view, ordered by anonymous letters, 
that public notice should be given at 
Winslow. Leighton, and Hamp.stead, by 
the cryor, that witches were to be tried by 
ducking at Longmarston on the 22d of 
April. The consequences were as above 
relnte<i, except that no person has yet 
been committed on the Coroner's inquest 
except one Thomas Colley, chimney 
sweeper; but several of the ringleaders in 
the riot are known, some of whom live 
very remote, and no expence or diligence 
j will be spared to bring them to justice." 
I It appears, that Thoraan Culley was 
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cuted, and aft«rward8 hung in chains for 
the murder of the above Ruth Osborne. 

Such, it should seem, was the folly and 
superstition of the crowd, that when they 
Marched the workhouse for the supposed 
witch, they looked even into the salt-box, 
supposing she might have concealed herself 
within less space than would contain a 
cat. The deceased, being dragged into the 
water, and not sinking, Colley went into 
the pond, and turned hor over several 
times with a stick. It appears that the 
deceased and her husband were wrapped 
in two different sheets: but her body, 
being pushed about by Colley, slippc<l out 
of the sheet, and was expasecl nnKe<l. 

It i.« some relief to read in the same 
periodical for July 17(j(J : "Two persons 
concerned in ducking for witches all the 
poor old women in Glen and Burton Overy 
were sentenced to stand in the pillory at 
I^ice.ster." 

Witchf1nder.--Some persons were 
supposed by the popular belief to have 
the faculty of distinguishing witches. 
These were called Witch-Kinders. The 
old, the ignorant, .iiid the indigent (sa.vs 
Granger), such as could neither plead their 
own cause, nor hire an advocate, were the 
miserable victims of this wretch's credu- 
lity, spleen, and avarice. He pretended 
to be a great critic in special marks, which 
were only moles, scorbutic .spots, or warts, 
which fretjuently grow large and pendulous 
in old nge, but were obsnrdly supposed 
to be tents to suckle imps. His ultimate 
inethiKl of proof wos by tying together the 
tliunih.N hikI toes of the suspecterl person, 
about H hose waist was fn.stened n cord, 
the emls of which were held on the hanks 
of a river by two men. in whose power 
it was to strain or slacken it. Miittliew 
Hopkins, one of the most celel>rnte<l witch- 
finders of his day, is sunDoso<l to liiive been 
aUude<l to by Biitlor in his well-known 
lines of " Hudibras" : 

" Has not this present Parliament, 
A Iwlgor to the devil sent, 
Fiillv inipower'd to treat about 
Kinding revolted witches out: 
.\nd hn.s not he, within a year, 
HangM three score of 'em in n shire? 
Some only for not being drown'd. 
And some for sitting above ground 
Whole days and nights upon their 

brooches, 
And feeling pain, wer« hang'd for 

witches ; 
Who after prov'd himself a witch. 
And mo^e a rod for his own breech." 

f^ Granger's " Biographical History," 
1775, vol. ii. n. 4flO. Compare alst) Grey's 
edit, of "Hmliiiras," vol. ii. pp. 11, 12. 13. 
The experiment of swimming was tried 
upon Hopkins himself in his own way, 



and he was, upon the erent, condemDed 
and, as it seems, executed as a Kiiard. 
Hopkins had hanged, in one year, no fewer 
than sixty reputed witches in his own 
county of Essex. 

Howell, in a curious Iett«r to Sir 
Edward Spencer, dated 20th February, 
lfi-17-8, says that within two years " threa 
hundred witches were arraigned, and the 
major part executed, in Essex and 
I Suffolk only." This was doubtless through 
Hopkins and other informers. 

We have an account that in 1(>49 and 
1050, " the magistrates of Newcastle upoo 
Tyne sent into Scotland to agree with a 
I Scotchman, who pretended knowledge to 
j find out witches by pricking them with 
pins. They agreed to give him twentj 
shillings a-piece for all he could condemn, 
and bear his travelling expencos. On bii 
arrival the bellman was sent through the 
town to invite all persons that would bring 
in any complaint against any woman for 
a witch, that she might be sent for and 
tryed by the persons appointed. Thirty 
women were, on this, brought into the 
1 Town Hnll and stripped, and then openly 
I had pins thrust into their bodies, about 
twenty-seven of whom he found guilty. Hi* 
I mode was, in the sight of all the people to 
I lay the bod.v of the person suspected naked 
' to the waist, niid then he ran a pin into 
hor thigh, ami then suddenly let her coats 
fall, deinandiug whether she had nothing 
' of his in her body, but did not bleed : the 
woman through fright and shame, being 
amazed, replied little, then he put his hand 
up her coats and pulled out the pin, 
setting her aside as a guilty person and 
child of the devil. By this sort of evidence, 
one wizard and fourteen witches were tried 
ond convicte<l ot the Assizes, and after- 
wards executed. Their names are recorded 
in the Parish Register of St. Andrew's." 
Gardiner's Etujlitiul's Grievance, 1656, p. 
107, and Urnnd's Snrcastle. 

In 'The Witch of PMmonton," 1658, p. 
32, something of the kind may be in- 
tended, where Winifrid as a boy says: 

"I'll be uo Pander to him; and if I 

finde 
Any loose Lubrick 'scapes in him, I'll 

watch him. 
Ami, at my return, protest I'll shew yoa 

all." 

Butler says, speaking of the Witch-Finder, 
that, of witches some be hanged 

— " for puting knavish tricks 
Upon green geese and turkey-chicks, 
Or pigs, that, siidilenly deceas't 
Of griefs, unnat'ral as he guest." 

Witch's Cat.- In an account of 
witchcraft, the cat, who is the sine gud 
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non of a witch, deserves particular con- 
sideratioD. If I mistake uot, this is a 
■connection which has cost our domestic 
animal nil that persecution with which it 
is. by idle boys at least, incessantly pur- 
sued. In ancient times the case was very 
ditferent. These animals were anciently 
revered as enibloras of the moon, and 
sniouK the Egyptians were on that account 
so hienly honoured aa to receive sacrifices 
and devotions, had stately temples erected 
to their honour, and after death were 
embalmed. Ijiirge numbers of these feline 
mummies have been in our days exported 
to Kurope, and utilized for practical pur- 
poses. It is said that in wnatever house 
a cat dies, all the family shaved their 
«yebrows. No favourite lap-dog among 
the moderns has received such posthumous 
honours. Diofiorus Siculus relates that, a 
Roman happening accidentally to kill a 
<:at, the mob immediately gathered about 
the house where he was, and neither the 
entreatiee of some principal men sent by 
the king, nor the fear of the Romans, with 
whom the Kgyptians were then negotiat- 
ine a peace, could save the man's life. 

\Ve are told that the devil gives the 
witches a beast about the bigness and 
shape of a young cat, which they call a 
carrier. What this carrier brings they 
tunst receii'e for the devil. These carriers 
fill themselves so full sometimes, that they 
are forced to spew by the way, which 
spewing is found in several g.TrdciiB where 
colworts grow, and not far from the houses 
of those witches. It is of a. yellow colour 
like gold, and is called " Butter of 
AVitches." This is doubtless different 
from the substance which is called in 
Northumberland " Fairy Butter." liela- 
linn of the Siredish WUches at thr rnd of 
Glanvill's Saddncismus Trhimphatuif. 

In " News from Scotland : the damnable 
Life and Death of Dr. Fian." (1591,) 
*■ .Vgnis Thompson confessed, that at the 
time when his Majesty was in Denmark, 
«he, being accompanied with the parties 
before specially named, took a cat and 
christened it, and afterwards bound to 
that cat the chiefest parts of a dead man, 
and several Joints of his body : and that 
in the night following, the said cat was 
conveyed into the midst of the sea by all 
these witches sailing in their riddles or 
cii'ves, as is afore.said, and so left the 
said oat right before the town of Leith 
in Scotland : this done, there did arise 
such a tempest in the sea as a greater hath 
not been seen : which tempest was the 
cau«e of the perishing of a boat or vessel 
coining over from the town of Brunt 
Isliind to the town of Leith, wherein were 
^umlry jewels and rich giit* which should 
liu%e t>een presented to the now Queen of 



Scotland, at her Majesty's coming to 
Leith. Again it is confessed that the said 
christened cat was the cause that the 
King's Majesty's ship, at his coming forth 
of Denmarlc, had a contrary wind to the 
rest of the ships then being in his com- 
pany -. which thing was most strange and 
true, as the King's Majesty acknow- 
ledgeth." 

'This Dr. Fian was " Register to the 

devil, and sundry times preached at North 

Baricke kirk© to a number of notoriouB 

I witches:" the very persons who in this 

I work are said to have pretended to bewitch 

I and drown his Majesty in the sea coming 

from Denmark. 

Steevens, in his Notes on Shakespear, 
refers to Baldwin's " Beware the Cat,'' 
first published perhaps before 1561, 
for a statement that " it was permitted 
to a witch to take her a cattee tody nine 
times." The following pus,snge occurs in 
Dekker's " Strange Horse-Race," 1613 : 
" When the grand helcat had gotten these 
two furies with nine lives. ' .\nd in 
Marston's "Dutch Courtezan," we read: 

" Why then thou hast nine lives like a 
cat." 
— Workes, 1633, Bb 3. 

In the description of the witch raause, 
in the " Gentle Shepherd," the following 
occurs : 

I " And yonder's mause. 

She and her cat sit becking in her 
yard." 

1 In Gay's fable of the " Old Woman and 
her Cats," one of these animals is intro- 
duced as upbraiding the witch as follows: 

" 'Tis infamy to serve a hag; 

Cats are thought imps, her broom a 

nag: 
.4nd boys against our lives combine, 
Because, 'tis said, your cats have nine." 
See the British Apollo, 1708, ii, No. 1. 

Warburton, on the passage in "Mac- 
beth." "Thrice the brinded cat hoth 
mew'd," observes, that, "A cat, from time 
immemorial, has been the agent and 
favourite of witches. This superstitious 
fancy is pagan and very ancient ; and the 
original, perhaps, this: when Galinthia 
was changed into a cat by the fates, (says 
Antonius Liberalis, ' Metam.' c. xxix.) by 
witches, (says Pausanias in his ' Baeotics,') 
Hecate took pity of her and made her her 
priestess : in which office she continues to 
this day. Hecat« herself, too, when 
Typhon forced all the gods and goddessM 
to hide themselves in animals, a 
the shape of a cat. So Ovid : 

' Fele soror Phiebi latuit." 
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There is a very ourious extract /rom a 
file of informations, taken by some justices 
against a poor witch, preserved in the 
"Life of the Lord Keeper Guilford," 
which forcibly satirizes the folly of ad- 
mitting such kind of evidence as was 
brought against them : " This informant 
saith he saw a cat leap in at her (the old 
woman's) window, when it was twilight: 
and this informant farther siiith, that he 
verily believeth the said cut to be the 
devil : and more saitli not." It may be 
observed upon this evidence, that to affect 
the poor culprit, he could not well have 
said less. 

The witch's cat, accompanied by its 
mistress, is delineated on the title-page of 
a second issue in 1621 of the case of 
diabolical possession of the Karl of Rut- 
land's family, originally published in 1619. 

Hogarth, in his " Medley," represents 
with great spirit of satire a n-itch sucked 
by a cat, and flying on a broom-stick. It 
being said, as Trusler remarks, that the 
familiar with whom a witch converses, 
sucks her right breast, in shape of a little 
dun cat, as smooth as a mole, which, when 
it has sucked, the witch is in a kind of 
tronce. 

Witch's Cauldron. This is thus 
described by Olaus Mnyiiusi; " Olla autem 
omnium Malefieurum cuniniune solet es£e 
Instrumeutum, quo succo.s, herbus, vermes, 
©t exta decoquant, atque ea veiiefica dape 
ignavos ad vota alliciuiit, ct instar bulli- 
entis Ollie, Naviiiiii & Rquituni aut Cur- 
sorum excitant Celeritnteni." — Olai Magni 
Gent. Septrntr. [Hal. Breris, p. 96. 

On the title pa^e of an early German 
tract we meet with a wiMxlcut of the 
caldron, into which two witches throw a 
snake and a cock. I'lricus Molitor, 
Triictatua prriifitii tie phitoiiicis mvlieri- 
bu» (about 1490). 

It is almost unnecessary to remind the 
reader of the scene in Mutbi'th. But the 
following from Middleton is very curious 
in the presence of the possibility that his 
play was older than Shukespear's : 

" 1 Witch. Here's the blood of a bat. 
Hec. Put in that, O put in that. 

2. Here's Libbnrd's bane. 

Hee. Put in againe. 

1. The juice of toade, the oile 

of adder. 
S. Those will make the yonker 

madder. 
Hee. Put in : titers all, and rid 

the stench. 
Firestone. Nay here's three ounces of 

the retl-hair'd wench. 
AU, Round oround, around, 

4c." 

In the church at Frenshiini, on the 
borders of Surrey and Hampshire, was 



formerly, if it is not still, preserved what 

is traditionally termed " Mother LiklUm's 
Cauldron," a copper vessel standing on 
an iron tripod with three legs ; it is en- 
graved in Willis's Current Soiei for 
October, 18J51. Near Karnhani is a cav«m 
known as " Mother Liidlam's Hole," ber 
supposed residence. 

Witch's Dance.— .lonson, in the 
Mtisquc of Queewn, 1W9, describes the 
Witches' Dance: "At w"*, w'* a strange 
and swluyne musique, they fell into a 
magicnil daimce full of preposterous 
change, and gesticulation, but mo.st apply- 
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hip to hip, theyr handes joyn'd and mak- 
ing theyr circles backward, to the left 
hand, with strange phantastique motions 
of they' heads and bodyes." These pas- 
sages may be compared with scenes in 
Slinkespear's " Macbeth," and Middle- 
ton's -Witch." 

One plainly sees in Xfws from Scotland 
above quoted the foundation stones of the 
" Royol Treatise on Da-monoloBv :" and it 
is said " these confessions made the King 
in a wonderful admiration," and he sent 
for one Geillis Duncuiie, who played a reel 
or dance before the witches. " who upon 
a small trump, called a Jew's Trump, did 
play the said dance before the King's 
Majesty; who, in respect to the strange- 
ness of these matters, took great deligot 
to be present at all their examinations." 
Who is there so incurious that would not 
wish to have seen the monarch of Great 
Britain entertaining himself nith a sup- 
pose<l witches' performance on the Jew s- 
narp I 

Witch's Sabbath.— The Sabbath 
of the witches is supposed to be held on a 
Saturday, when the devil is by some said 
to appear in the shape of a goat, about 
whom several dances and magic ceremonies 
are performetl. Before the assembly 
breaks up. the witches are all said to have 
the honour of saluting Satan's posteriors. 
See King James's remarks on this subject 
in his " Diemonology." Sntan is reported 
to have been so much out of humour at 
some of these mcetinirs, that, for his 
diversion, he would beat the witches black 
and blue with the spits and brooms, the 
vehicles of their transportation, and pUy 
them divers other unlucky tricks. They 
afterwards proceed at these assemblies to 
the grossest impurities and immoralities, 
and it may be adde<l. bla.sphemies, as the 
devil sometimes preaches to them a mock 
seimoii. 

They afterwartis open graves for th* 
purpose of taking out joints of the iingers 
and toes of dead bodies, with some of th* 
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winding sheet, in order to prepare a 
powder for their ma^tcnt purposes. Here 
also the dev-il distributes apples, dishes, 
spoons, or other trilies, to those witches 
who desire to torment any particular per- 
son to whom thev must present them. 
Here also, for similar. purposes, the devil 
baptizes waxen images. 

The Snbbath of witches is a meeting to 
which the sisterhoo<l, after having been 
anointed with certain magical ointmenta, 
provided by their infernal leader, are 
supposed to be carried through the air 
on brooms, coulstaves, spits, Ac. At 
these meetings they have feastings, 
musick, and dancing, the devil himself 
condescending to play at them on the 
pipes or cittern. 

Withersden, Co. Kent.— Hasted 
tells us that, "at ■V\'ithers«len is a well, 
which was once famous, being called St. 
Eustace's Well, taking its name from 
Eustachtus, .-Vbbot of I'Mai, »vho is men- 
tioned by Matt. Paris, An. 1200, to have 
been a man of learning and sanctity, and 
to have come and preached at Wye, and 
to have blessed a fountain there, so that 
afterwanis its water.s were endowed bv 
such miraculous power, that bv it all 
diseases were cured." Uist. of Kent. 
folio ed. iii. 17(j. 

Witholdi St. — Supposed to be identi- 
cal with St. Vitalis, of which name there 
were two saints, one who suffered martyr- 
dom at Ravenna under Nero being 
probably the one here intended. See 
Wares, ed. 1859, in v. 

Wives' Feast Day. —A name for 
Candlemas in the North of England. 

Wizard.— See Nares, 1859, in v. A 
wizard, as distinguished from a witch, was 
a per.son, who had supernatural power or 
insight, but not necessarily for the pur- 
pose of inflicting injury. He was rather 
a conjurer. It was a term even applie^l 
to political quackerv, as in a tract printed 
in 1652. entitled The Wizmd Uiiiisoit-d. 
A singularly curious story is related by 
Melton in ' his Astiologiifter, 1020, of 
Henry Cuffe of Merton College, Oxford, 
who was hanged at Tyburn for his com- 
plicity in the Karl of Es.sex'.'s plot in 1601. 
I A wizard produced a pack of cards, out of 
'which Culte drew at random three; they 
were three knaves : ond the man bad him 
put them on the table with their faces 
downward. Then he told him to take 
them up one by one. On the first he then 
perceived a portrait of hinu-ielf in full 
armour, surrounded by men with bills and 
halberds. On the second was the judge, 
who presided at his trial : and on the 
third there was a view of Tyburn with 
the exe«'iitioner. This happened, it is 
said, twenty years prior to the actual 
, occurrence. 



Melton enumerates, as wizards at this 
time flourishing in London, the cunning 
man on the Bankside, Mother Broughton 
in Chick-lane, young Master Olive in 
Turnbull Street, the shag-haired wizard 
in Pepper-.VIley, the chirurgeon with the 
bag-pipe chedk, Doctor Korman at Lam- 
beth, and a man in Moorfields. 

Wolf, The.— Turner, in the Huntynff 
of the Hovyshf Vvolfe icirca 1554), sign. 
E 5, says: "The propertie of a wolfe is,, 
that if a man se the wolfe after the wolfe 
se the man, that then a man shall not 
be dumme. But if the wolfe se the man, 
before the man se the wolfe, then is the 
man bv the syght of the wolfe made dum, 
or at least so deafe, that he can scarcely 
speake." Randolph refers to the i<lea in 
the Muses' Lnoking-Glnss, written before 
1635. 

Werenfels soys: "When the supersti- 
tious person goes abroad, he is not so much 
afraid of the teeth, as the unexpected 
sight of a wolf, lest he should deprive him 
of his speech." 

The following story is worth perpetua- 
tion as an evidence of the powerfuf 
instinct of this animal. It appears to> 
hearken back to the Elizabethan period : — • 

It was credibly informed me by a friend 
of mine long resident in Ireland, of one 
that, travelling in an evening betwixt 
two townes in that country, some throe 
mile.'i distant, was there several times set 
upon by a wolfe, from whose jawes he 
by his sword so oft delivpre<l himselfe. 
Approaching neare the towne where he 
was bent, he incountered a friend of his 
travayling all unarmed towards the towne 
from whence he came, unto whomhuUising 
him of his peril and assault, accounting 
himselfe secure so neare the towne) he 
lent his sword. Now, having parted and 
(livide<l themselves some little distance, 
this olde wolfe sets upon his new guest, 
who finding him arme<l with the other's 
weapon, presently leaves him, making 
after the other wifh all spee<le he might: 
overtook him, before he cuine to the 
towne, a.'isaulte<l and slew him." Philo- 
sopher's Banquet. 1614, p. 201. Comp. 
Preserrntires agninst Witches. 

Wolverhampton.—" Many of the 
older inhabitants of Wolverhampton can 
well remember, remarks Shaw, when the 
sacrist, resident prebendaries, and mem- 
bers of the choir, assembled at morning 
prayers on Monday and Tuesday in 
Rogation week, with the chority children, 
bearing long poles clothed with all kinds 
of flowers then in season, and which were 
afterwards carried through the streets of 
the town with much solemnity, the clergy, 
singing men and boy.s, dressed in their 
sacred vestments, closing the procession, 
and chanting in a grave and appropriate 
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melody, the Canticle, Benedicite, Omnia 
Opera, &c." " This ceremony, innocent 
at least, and not illaudable in itself, was 
of high antiquity, having probably its 
oripn in the Roman offerings of the 
PriniitisB, from which (after being ren- 
dered conformable to our purer worship) 
it was adopted by the first Christians, and 
tianded down, through a succession of 
ages, to modern times. The idea was, no i 
<loubt, that of returning thanks to God, 
by whose gootlness the face of nature was 
renovated, and fresh means provided for 
the sustenance and comfort of his crea- 
tures. It was discontinued about 1765. 
The boundaries of the township and parish 
of Wolverhampton are in many points 
marked out hv what are culled gospel 
trees, from tlie custom of having the 
Gospel read iinder or near them by the 
olerg.vnian attending the parochial peram- 
bulations. Those near the town were 
visited for the same purpose by the pro- 
ces-sioners before mentioned, and are still 
preser\'e<l with the strictest care and 
attention." 

Shaw, speaking of Wolverhampton and 
the processioners there, says: "Another 
custom (now likewise discontinued^ was 
the annual procession, on the 9th of July 
(the eve of the great fairl, of men in 
antique armour, preceded by iiiusiciaiis 
playing the Fair-tune, and followed by 
the steward of the Deanery Manor, the 
peace-officers, and many of the principal 
inhabitants. Tratlition says the ceremniiy 
originated at the time when Wolver- 
hampton was a great emporium of wool, 
and resorted to by merchants nf the staple 
from all parts of England. The neee.«isity 
of an armed force to keep pence and order 
during the fair, (which is said to have 
lasted foiirleen days, but the charter siiys 
only eight, ■> is not improbable. This cus- 
tom of Walking the Fair (as it was called) 
with the armed procession, &c. was first 
omitted about the year 1789." Slafford- 
ihiir, vol ii, part 1, p. 163. 

Wooden Horse, The.— An obso- 
lete military punishment chiedy adopte<l 
in the case of soldiers not accustnme<l to 
riding. It is described (with an illustra- 
tion) in the Penny .l/of;a:(iic for 18.37. 
p. 338-9, from the account given by Grose, 
in his MilitaTy Antiquities, and there is 
n reference to a characteristic passage in 
Scott's Old Mortality. 

Wood roff. — This is used for garlands 
on St. Barnabas's Day (June 11). 
I.oudun, quoted in Worcester's Diet., says 
that woodroff is " supposetl to be a cor- 
ruption of the word wood-rowell, the 
whorls of leaves, according to Turner, 
(who seems to be followed by Gerarde). 
representing certain kinds of ' rowelles of 



spores.' The common name (adds Loudon, 
ibid.) of plants of the genus asperula." 
Woollen Manufacture. —The 

Act for Burying in Woollen in 1678 
created a good deal of dissatisfaction, and 
was intended to encourage the trade in 
that material. Missou, speaking of fune- 
rals in England, says : " There is an Act 
of Parliament which ordains that the dead 
shall be buried in a woollen stuff, which 
is a kind of a thin bays, which they call 
Hannel : nor is it lawful to use the least 
needleful of thread or .silk. This shift ia 
always white : but there are different sort* 
of it as to fineness, and consequently of 
different prices. To make these dreoea 
is a particular trade, and there are maoy 
that sell nothing else." The shirt, for ft 
man " has commonly a sleei'e purfled 
about the wrists, and the slit of the shirt, 
down the breast, done in the same manner. 
This should be at least half a foot longer 
than the body, that the feet of the de- 
ceased may be wrapped in it, as in a bag. 
Upon the head they put a cap, which they 
fa.-;ten with a very broad chin-cloth : with 
gloves on the hands, and a cravat round 
the neck, all of woollen. The women have 
a kind of head-dress with a fore-head 
cloth." He adds, " that the body may ly 
the softer, some put a la.v of bran, aMut 
four inches thick, at the bottom of the 
coifin. The b(xly is visited to see that it 
i.s burye<l i[i tlannei, and that nutbing 
about it is sovve<i with thread." 

In the Churchwardens' Accounts of 
Mincliiiihnnipton, eo. Gloucester, for 1678, 
occurs tills item : " Paid for a booke to 
enter y' hiirialls in woolen, '2s." In 1730 
Mrs. Olillield the actress was neverthelesa 
buried in Westminster Abbey in a Holland 
shift trimmed with lace ond a Brussels 
lace headdress. Hazlitt's Bihl. Coll. iii, 
271. 

Woolward.— The abstinence from 
the use of linen next the person as k 
peuance. See Halliuell in v. 

Worm. — The name given by Shal 
pear to the asp, by which Cleopai 
destroyed herself^; but the original se) 
was a serpent or the mythical dragon. 

Wotton or Wobtton, near 
Dorkine.^Under the will of Mr. 
Glanvjil. one of the clerks of the Treasury, 
dated December 31, 1717, an annual pay- 
ment of 40/- is made on the anniversary o( 
his death to each of five poor boys, not 
exceeding Ki years of age, on the condition 
that with their hands on his grave-stone 
they shall repeat without book the Lord's 
Prayer, the Apostles' Ci-ee<l. and the Ten 
Commandments, that they .<ihall read the 
15th chapter of the First Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, and shall write 
two verses of it in a legible hand. And 
£30 more was to be paid out yearly in 
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binding them as apprentices to Eome 
handicraft or husbandry, no one of them 
having more than £1U paid on his behalf. 
The boys >vere to be chosen out of the 
parish by the trustees, and if so many 
were not to be found there of the pres- 
cribed age, they niiglit be taken from the 
polishes of Westcot, AbinRer, Shere, Ash- 
ted, Epsom, or Cheam. Enrilaiid's Gazet- 
trrr, 1751, v. Wotton. The custom was 
observed in 1904. 

Wounds.— Comp. Nares, 1859, in v. 
Wraith or Waff.— Pennant, in des- 
cribing the customs of the Higlilanders, 
tells us that in certain places the death of 
people is supposed to he foretold by the 
•cries and shrieks of benshi or the fairy's 
wife, uttered along the very path where 
the funeral is to pass, and what in Wales 
are called corpse candles are often 
imagined to appear and foretell mortality. 
In Carmartlien there is hardly any one 
that dies but some one or other sees his 
li^ht or candle. There is a similar super- 
stition among the vulgar in Northumber- 
land. They call it .seeing the waff or 
ghost of the person whose death it fore- 
tells. 

Pinkerton, who wrote about the same 
time, says: "Tales of ghosts, brownies, 
fairies, witches, are the frequent enter- 
tainment of a winter's evening nnuing the 
native peasantry of Kireudbright-shire. 
I* is common among them to fancy that 
they see the wraiths of persons dying, 
which will lie visible to one and not to 
•others present with him. Sometimes the 
giKxl and the ba<! angel of the person are 
seen contending in tne shape of a white 
and a black dog. Only the ghosts of 
wicked persons are supposed tn return to 
A-ivit and disturb their old act|unintance. 
Within these last twenty years, it was 
hardly possible to meet with any pei-son 
who had not seen many wraiths and ghosts 
in the course of his experience." Ileron's 
Journeij, 1792, ii, 227. 

Jamieson seems to take a rather 
iliSerent view of the import of a wraith 
or waff : " The wraith of a living person," 
•snys he, " does not, as some have supposed, 
indicate that he sliall die soon : aftliough 
in all cases viewed as a premonition of the 
<lisembodied state. The season, in the 
natural day, at which the spectre nmkes 
its appearance, is understood as a certain 
presage of the time of the person's de- 
parture. If seen earlv in the morning, 
It forebodes that he shall live long, and 
•even arrive at old age : if in the evening, 
it indicates that his death is at hand."' 
Eh/m. Diet, in v. 

Throe hundred miners employed at the 
Glyncornvg CoUiery, near Port Talbot, 
-Glamorganshire, refused to go to work in 
July, ltH)2, owing to a story having been 



circulated by some of their number that 
last week the figure of a woman (wraith) 
waving a lighted lamp was seen in the 
workings, and that screams were heard. 
The men, who are of a superstitious class, 
insisted that the mine was havinted. 

There is a very renmrkuble type of this 
class of superstition, and one without any 

gaiallel in our English folklore, in the 
reton legend of the Orphan of Lannion, 
where a girl, who had been murdered, 
reappeared every night in the form of a 
light flickering round the cross, near which 
the tragedy had occurred, and at the very 
hour, until the time .irrived, when she, had 
she been spare<l, would have died in the 
ordinary wav, and the vision then gradu- 
ally attained a larger and more distinctly 
human .shape, and was finally seen to 
ascend to neaven in the arms of an 
apparition in a luminous robe with wide 
stretclied wings. Michel and Fournier, 
Hotflkries. 1859, p. 345. 

Wrapped In his Mother's 
Smock. — I am of opinion that the 
vulgar saying, " Oh you are a lucky man ; 
you were wrapped up in a part of your 
mother's smock," originated in the super- 
stition about the caul. q.v. In the 
" Athenian Oracle." speaking of this, the 
authors say: "Wo believe no such cor- 
respondences betwixt the actions of human 
life and that shirt." 

Wrath or Wroth Silver.— Money 
paid on Martinma.s mnriiing (Xov. 11) by 
the parishes within the manor of Knight- 
low, Warwickshire, to the agent of the 
lord, the Duke of Buccleuch. .See Hazlitt's 
.-V<lditions to Blount in .ltitiq\iarii, Sept. 
1885, for a more particular account of 
the usage and ceremony, and a \-ery in- 
teresting and scholarly contribution by 
Mr. Gomnie to the same organ for 
January, 1894. 

Wren. — "The wren is called a trog- 
lodyte, as it is suppofie<l. from the 
mode in which it constructs its nest, 
that is to say in the form of a 
cavern, with one very small and nar- 
row aperture through which the birds gain 
an entrance; but it does not appear that 
the wren's nest is narrower or more 
cavern-like than that of other small birds. 
It builds of various materials, and in 
various niaces." Yarrell's British Birds, 
1843, ii.'lWi. 

The following remarks occur in a paper 
read several years ago before the British 
Arclneological Association: " Tho Greek; 
called both the wren and some kind of 
crested serpent (the cobra de capelhoP) 
Bao-iAt'o-Kof (little king); while the 
Spaniaivis term the former reyznelo, and 
the latter revecillo, both diminutives of 
rrfi (king). The Latin regulus (the same) 
seems till recent times to have includ*^ 
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uU kinds of wreos : and the following 
names from other tongues seem as gener- 
ally applied: Italinn rcatino (little kinK)i 
Swedish kunys-fooel (king's fowl) ; Danish, 
(■ugle-konrie (fowl king). Moreover, some 
of the kingly names given to the wren 
apply better to the troglodyte or common 
wren, than to the regulus or golden-crest; 
such are the German zaun-konii^ (hedge- 
king), the Italian re ili siept, ill macchia 
(king of the he<lge, bush), the former 
being notoriously Fond of sticking to his 
hedge, while the latter often .sines on the 
top of a tree; the Dutch irinter-koninkjr 
(little winter-king) is applicable to both 
equally, if derived, as seems likely, from 

their singing in the winter 

Another Danish name for the common 
wren, elle-konge (the alder-king). (Ger- 
man, erlkonig). and that for the wag- 
tail Imnfarilta alba, a kindretl bird), 
olle-kongens datter (the nider-king s 
daughter), gives another glimpse of 
mythological allusion. The Suedes. I may 
iidd, also call the willow-wren {motiicilla 
froehiliis) spiirf-kung; the Danse spurre- 
kongo (sparrow-king.) . . . 

An early French ivriter on ornithology 
observes (on the authority of .\ristotle). 
that, though of sue!-, diminutive bulk, it 
hnrii.<>s*<s the eaglo, who holdi* sway over nil 
other birds. Beloti, Dr In Xntiiie itis 
Oyni-fttir, 15r>5, p. 342. Pliny notices that 
in Kgypt the wren ivns supposed to per- 
foini the othces of toothpick for the croco- 
dilo. Silt. Ilisl. viii, 2o. 

Vallancev speaking of this, the nngur's 
favourite bird, say.s tliut " The Druids 
represented him ns the king of all birds. 
The snpor.stitious respect sliown to this 
bird gave offence to our fir.st Christian 
mission iiries, and by their covnmands lie is 
still huntetl and killed by the peasnnts on 
Christmas Day. and on the following (St. 
Stephen's Day) ho is carrietj about hung 
by the leg, in the centre of two hoops 
crossing each other at right angles, and 
a procession ninde in every vilUige. of 
men. women and cbihlren, singing an Irish 
catch, importing him to bo king of all 
birds. Hence the name of this hini in 
ull^ tho European InnEunges, (lirrh. 
Tpo_\iAo<;, ^QiTiAf ]•« ; TmHii. regulus; 
Fri'ttrli, roytclet, bericliot (or beroliot): 
Wrhh. bron, king; Trutnnic, koning vogel. 
king bird : Dutch, konije, little king." 
Colkct. .xiii, 97. 

Brand himself notes: "Mr. Gregory 
informed me. May 23. 1805. that in Ire- 
laud they still go out on St. .Stephen's 
Day to himt the wren." The same occnrs 
in the Isle of Man, and in .Surrey, and 
elsewhere. But the old religious cult is 
forgotten. Comp. Mnnr and Itobiii lied- 
brriist snpru. 

It is singular enough thut in Franco 



in the early part of the present oentnry 
the same practice was observed. " While 
I was at Le Ciotat, near MarseiUes," 
writes Sonnini, "the particulars of a 
singular ceremony were related to me, 
which takes place every year at the be- 
ginning of N'ivoee (the latter end of 
December). A numerous body of men, 
armed with swords and pistols, set oS in 
search of a verv small bird which the 
ancients coll tro^odytes, (Motacella Trog- 
lo<lytes, L. Syst. >iat. edit. 13, Auglice the 
common wren,) a denomination retained 
by Guenau de Mnntbeillard, in his ' Natn- 
ral History of Birds.' When they have 
found it, a thing not difficult, becauie 
they always take care to have one reedy, 
it is suspended on the middle of a pole, 
which two men carry on their shoulden, 
as if it were a heavy burthen. This 
whimsical procession parades round the 
town : the bird is weighed in a great pair 
of scales, and the company then sita down 
to table and makes merry." Travels, 1800, 
pp. 11-12. 

The name which the French confer on 
the wren, Bcouf de Dieu, is in all likeli- 
hood, n purely whimsical denomination, 
for which it would be fruitles-s to seek or 
suggest a serious origin. In Egypt they 
term it, even more strangely and un- 
accountably, tho polecat, or the father of 
the woodcock, the latter title originating, 
it is ,'iai<i, in the resemblance between the 
pluniiige of the two birds. 

Wre»tlin(f.- This is not the proper 
place for entering into the nice dis- 
tinctions between the various schools of 
wre.stliiiu; in Cjirnwnil, Cumberland, 
Nottinghamshire, &c. It is well known 
that the differences in practice are con- 
siderable. In 1303, Robert of Brunne 
notices the practice of giving a sword or 
ring as a priKB for wrestling, but says it 
must not be done on a holyday : 

" 37* poi Pn"r fettyft fwerde eyfer ryiif 

For to gttdyr a wraftlyng, 

po holytJay fan holdott noghte 

Whan Iwyohe bobannce for po ys wro^hte. 
I Cantek pere eonijp, or owper bobannce 5 

And torn men flsyn, or lolt purghe chsDnoe." 
I Handlyng Synnt, L 090-5. 

I He afterward warns men against getting 
I up wrestlings in order to gain praise for 
I it n. 3fl90-2), and also il. 899<)) says that 
I " karolles, wrea.stlynges, or somour 
games," are not to be held in the church 
or churchyard. 

Myrc. too, warns his hearers against 
"schotrige, wrastelyuge, and open play, 
and goynge to N< ale on holydaye" 
(" Instructions for Parish Priests." p. 31, 
1. 90718; Karly Engl. Text Soc. 1868.) 
Chaucer soys of the miller, in the Pro- 
I loguc to the Canterbury Tales, " At 
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>»Tastl.vnge he wolde hare owey the ram," | 
- -a change of prize from the sword and 
ring noticed above. 

In the Rnbin Hood storv (Hazlitt's Tiilet ' 
and Lfiii-Htli. 185)2, p. 310), the Kiiight of 
I'tersdale, .Sir Richard at-Lee, pleads to 
Hobin as an excuse for not having kept | 
his day in returniuK a loan made to him 
by the outlaw, that lie had been detained I 
nt a wrestling nt Wentbridge, where there I 
was an attempt to deprive a yeoman of | 
the prize won by htm. These were, no 
<Ioubt, poriodieaf inatitutions, especially 
ill the North of England. The prize in 
tills instance was a pair of gloves, a gold 
ring, and a pipe of wine, and we may not 
be wrong in assigning the incident to the 
vicinity of the period, when the LiftU: 
tiest was written — about 1480 — rather 
than to the Robin Hood epoch itself. 

In the "Tale of the Basyn," it is said 
of the parson : 

" He harpys and gytryns and syngs well 

ther-too, 
He wrestels and lepis, and casts the ston 

also—" 

In the "Governor," 1531. Sir T. Elyot 
observes: '■ VVrastlyng is a verye good 
exercise in the beginning of youth, so that 
it bee with one that is eqiiall in strength 
•or some what vixler, and that the place 
be soft, that in falling their bodies be 
not bruscd. There be uiuers manners of 
w rastlyngs : but the best, as wel for health 
of body, as for exercise of strength, is, 
when laying mutually their hands one 
ouer an others neck, with the other hande 
thev holde fast each other by the arm. 
and clasping their legs together, they in- 
force themselues with strength and 
ugilytie, to throw downe each other, which 
is also praised by Galen." 

Again, in the " Maner of the tryiimpFie 
sit Caleys and Bullen (1532)" it is said : 
'" And that day there was a great wraste- 
lynge bytwene englyshmen & frensshmen 
before bothe y" kynges/ the frensshe kyng 
had none but preestes that wrasteled/ 
whiche were bygge men <fe stronge/ they 
•rere bretherne/ but tliey had moost 
falles." Browne, in the fifth song of 
•'Britannia's Pastorals," 1614, writes: 

" As when the gallant youth which line 
^■pon 

I The western dowTiee of louely Albion ; 
Meeting, some festiuall to solemnize, 
Choose out two, skil'd in wrastling 
exercise. 
Who strongly, at the wrist or coUer 
,„ .fling. 
Wbilst urme in arme the people make 
a ring." 

On 8t. Bartholomew's Day, during the 
.{air, wreetling-matcbes appear to have 
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been held at Clerkenwell. Machyn the 
diariht notes the att«ndance of the Lord 
Mayor and other civic dignitaries at the 
matih held on the 24th August, 1559. It 
seems that it was also customary to have 
.shooting-matches at or about the same 
season iji Finsbury-fields. 

Heywood, in his " Apology for Actors," 
1612, (juotcs Stowe for the fact that a 
play on the Creation was performed an- 
ciently by the skinners at Clerkenwell. 
'•in place whereof, in these latter daies,' 
observ<'s Hoywood, " the wrastling and 
such other pastimes haue bene kept, and 
is still held about Bartholmew-tide." In 
'Totenhara Court," 1(338, by T. Nabbes, 
there is this passage : " Slitchwell. I ha^-e 
a Cornish-lad that wrastles well, and hath 
brought home rabbets every Bartholmew- 
tide these five yeares." 

The minister of Monquhitter reported 
in 1790: "People who are not regularly 
and profitably employe<l, rejoice in a 
holiday as the means of throwing off that 
languor which oppresses the mind, and of 
exerting their active powers. So it was 
with our fathers. They fre<juently met 
to exert their strength in wrestling, in 
casting the hammer, and in throwing the 
stone, their agility at foot-ball, and their 
dexterity at coits and penny-stone." 
Stttt. Ace. xxi, 145. 

Misson says " Wrestling is one of the 
dii'ersions of the English, especially in 
the Northern Counties." Tidvrlii, p. 30(i, 
and corap. Sir T. Parkins, Inn Vlaij, 1727. 

Wretch or Wrath Cock.— Conip. 
Xares, 1859, in v. 

Yatton, Co. Somerset.— CoUin- 
son, speaking of Yatton, Somersetshire, 
says, that " John Lane of this parish, 
gent, left half an acre of ground, called 
the Groves, to the poor for ever, reserving 
a quantity of the grass for strewing the 
church on Whitsunday." 

Yawning: for a Cheshire 
Cheese.— This was, as the "Spectator" 
for September 25, 1711, tells us, a Christ- 
mas amusement in his time. 

Year's Mind.— See Month's Mind. 
" I shulde speake nothing," says Veron, 
" in the mean season, of the costly feastes 
and bankettes that are commonly made 
unto the priestes (which come to suche 
doinges from all partes, as ravens do to 
a deade carkase.) in their buryinges, 
moneths miiides and yeares inyndes." 
Jliinting of Fnroatory, 15(il, fol. 36. A 
few pages farther on he adds : " The aun- 
cient fathers, being veri desirous to move 
their audience unto charitye and almoa« 
dedes, did exhorte them to refresh 
the potire and give almoses in the 
funeralles, & veares myndes of their 
freuds & kynnesfolkss, in stedde or 
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the bankett«e that the paynymes ft 
heathen were wont to make at suche 
doingm, and in stedde of the meatea that 
they did bring to their sepulchres and 
graves." Hunting of Purgatory, 1561, 
fol. 106. 

Yeoman-Fewterer.— The Keeper 
of the Dogs, an officer under the Hunts- 
man, whose duty was to uncouple or tie 
up the animals, according to circum- 
stances, to feed them, and to attend to 
them generally. Sometimes the term was 
simply fewterer. 

Yew. — The yew is now become the 
funeral tree ; and the same honours are 
paid to it by the poets of the present age, 
as the Cypress enjoyed from the bards of 
antiquity. Upon Innking into Wotton's 
"Legce Wallica?," 1731. p. 2(52, I find the 
following: " Taxus Saiicti libram valet;" 
with the subsequent note. "Sancti. Sancto 
nempe alicui dicata, Dabritio v. gr. vel 
Teliao, quales apud Wallos in Ccemeteriis 
etiamnum frequentes visuntur." See 
Ducange, Glos. v. Arbores Sacrce. 

The planting of yews in churchyards 
seems to derive its origin from an- 
cient funeral rites : in which. Sir 
Thomas Browne conjectures, from its per- 
petual verdure, it was used as an emblem 
of the resurrection. A gentleman assured 
Brand that he remembered to have read 
in a B(X)k of CburchAardens' .\ccounts in 
the pos.wssion of Mr. Littleton, of Bridg- 
north, Salop, an account of a yew tree 
being ordered to be planted in the church- 
yard for reverence' sake. 

The yew is called by Shakespear, in his 
" Richard the Second," 1597, the double 
fatal yew, because the leaves of the yew 
are poison, and the wood is employed for 
instruments of death. In Poole's " Eng- 
lish Parnas.sus," 1(157, the yew has the 
epithets of " warlick, dismal, fatal, mor- 
tal, vonemous, unhappy, verdant, deadly, 
dreadful," annexed to it: these are all 
from old English poets. Chaucer, in his 
"Assemble of Foules," calls it "the 
Bhootor ewe." The yew tree is thus men- 
tioned in "Loves Festivall at Lusts 
Funerall," at the end of Brathwaite's 
" Boulster Lecture," 1G40 : 

" The serech ou!e frigiits us not, nor th' 

towling-bell 
Summons our vading-startling ghosts to 

hell. 
Tombs, forlorne charnels, unfrequented 

caves, 
The fatall ewe, sad sociate to graves. 
Present no figures to our dying eyes 
'Cause vertiie was our gole, her praise 

our prise." 

In Gayton's " Art of I/ongevitv," 1050, 
p 58, is the following passage alluding to 
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St. Pant's Churchyard baring be«n i 
into a herb market . 

" The ewe, sad box, and cyprea s (solemn 
trees) 

Once church-yard guests (till burial rit«» 
did cease) 

Give place to snllads," Ac. 

Daines Barrington observes : " that 
trees in a church yard were often planted 
to skreen the church from the wind ; that, 
low as churches were built at this time, 
the thick foliage of the yew answered this 
purpose better than any other tree. I 
nave been informed, accordingly, that th« 
yew trees in the church yar<l of GyfBn, 
near Conway, having been lately felled, 
the roof of the church hath sutfered ex- 
cessively." 

A writer in the Gentleman's Mafjazine. 
for February, 1780, J. O. dislikes all 
the reasons assigned for planting yer 
trees in churcnyards, except their 
gloomy aspect and their noxious quality. 
"The first intended to add solemnity 
to the consecrated ground, th© other 
to preser\-e it from the ravages of cattle. 
To countenance his first reason, he quotes 
Dryden, who calls the yew the mourner 
yew, and Virgil, who calls it the baneful 
ye-.v ; and to make it still more fitting for 
the nlace, adds the magic use wnich 
Shake<>pear makes of it in Macbeth : 
" Liver of bla.spheming Jew, 
Gall of goats, and slips of yew 
Sliver'd in the moon's eclipse." 

He adds, " the great dramatist's opinion 
of its noxious properties is evident from 
Hecate's answer to the aerial spirit : 

" With new fall'n dew, 

From church yard yew, 

I will but 'noint. 

And then I'll mount." itc. 

One may ask those who favour the opinion 
that yews were planted in churchyards for 
making bows, and as being there fenced 
from the cattle, are not all plantation 
grounds fenced from cattle? and whence 
is it that there are usually but one yew 
tree, or two at the most, in each church- 
yard.* 

Coles gives an account of " the leaves of 
yew trees poisoning a clergyman's cowei 
that eat tnem, who seeing some boyes 
breaking boughs from the yew tree in the 
churchyard, thought himselfe much in- 
jured. To prevent the like trespasses, be 
sent one presently to cut downe the tree 
and to bring it into his back yard." Two 
of the cows fee<ling upon the leaves, died 
in a few hours afterwards, and Coles re- 
marks that the clergj'man had a just 
rewnr<l. 

In the " Gentleman's Magazine " for 
Dec., 1779, A. B. mentions the two reasons 
alr««dy assigned for the planting of yew 
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trees in churchyardB : but he considers the 
slow growth of these trees as an objection 
to the iden of their protecting the church 
from storms; and the rnrity of their 
occurrence (it being very uncommon to 
meet with more than one or two in tlie 
same place), an indication that they could 
not have been much cultivated for the 
purposes of archery. He adds, " I cannot 
find any statute or proclamation that 
directs tlie cultivation of the yew tree in 
any place whatever." By different ex- 
tracts from our old statutes, he continues, 
" it appears that we depended principally 
upou importetl bow-staves for our best 
bows; which one would think neo<]ed not 
to have been the case, if our church yards 
had been well stocked with yew trees." 
" The English vew," moreover, " was of 
an inferior goodness;" and tliat our brave 
countrymen were forced to liave recourse 
to foreign materials appears from the 
Statute 12 Edward IV. (1172), by which 
the Venetint) merchants with each butt of 
wine were re(juire<l to pre.sent four good 
bowstaves gratuitously ; and this was, no 
doubt, then nu established practice. 
Hazlitt's VfDcfian lt,i;>ibtit-, 1900, ii, 
581. The following prices of purchase 
were settie<l in " .Vn act of Bow- 
yers," 8 Eliz. : " Bows meet for men's 
shooting, being outlandish yew of the best 
sort, not over the price of <is. M. ; Bows 
meet for men's shooting, of the second 
sort, 3*. 4d. : hows for men, of a coarser 
sort, called livery bows, 2». ; bows being 
English yew, 2s." 

Gerarde, he says, " mentions their 
growing in church vards where they have 
been planted. Evelyn only says, that the 
propagation of them has been forborne 
since the use of bows has been laid aside." 

On the statute 22 Edw. IV.. ch. 4, which 
declares the price of a yew bow is not 
to exceed 3s. 4f/., Barrington says: "I 
should imagine that the planting yews in 
church yartls, being places fenced from 
cattle, arase. at least in many instances, 
from an attention to the material from 
which the best bows are made : nor do we 
hear of such trees being planted in the 
church yards of other parts of Europe," 
It appears by 4 Hen. V. ch. 3. that the 
wood of which the best arrows were made 
was the ash. But from the act 6 Henry 
VIII. c. 13, it seems to be inferiblc that at 
that time bows were made of elm or any 
" other irode of easy pryce." There is a 
statute so late as the 8th Elix. c. 10, which 
relates to bowyers, each of whom is always 
to have in his house fifty bows made of 
elm, witch, hazel, or ash. Obitrvationi 
on the Statutes, 191. 

Grose observes that "Yew at length 
became so scarce (as I have hinted in a 
preoediog note) that to prevent a too great 



consumption of it, bowyers were directed 
to make four bows of witch-hazle, ash or 
elm, to one of vew. And no person under 
seventeen, unfess possesseil of moveables, 
worth forty marks, or the son of parents 
having an estate of ten pounds per an- 
num, mifjht shoot in a yew bow. .'Wt'lj- 
tanj Anliquities, i, 142. Drayton, in his 
" Polyolbion," says : 

" All made of Spanish yew, their bow» 
are wondrous strong." 

On which there is this note: By 5 Edw_ 
IV. ch. 4 (Irish Statutes), "every 
EHglishuian is obliged to have a bow in 
his liouse of his own length, either of yew, 
wvch. hasel, ush, or awburn, probably 
older." 

The song in Shakespear's " Twelfth 
Night," act ii. sc. 4, commencing, " Come 
away, come away, death," mentions the 
custom of sticking yew in the shroud. 
There is another song in the " Maid's 
Tragedy," by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
1610, beginning, 

" Lay a garland on my hearse, 
Of the dismal yew." 

which forms an appropriate illustratioir 
of this subject., A credible person, who 
was born and brought up in a village in 
Suffolk, informed Mr. Brand that when 
he was a boy, it was customary there to 
cut sprigs and boughs of yew trees to strew 
on the graves, &c., at rustic funerals. 

Lysons notices several yew trees of 
enormous growth in the counties of Berks 
and Bucks; particularly one at Wyrordis- 
bury in the latter county, which, at six 
feet from the ground, measures thirty feet 
five inches in girth. There is a yew tree 
of vast bulk at Isley in Oxfordshire, 
supposed to be coeval with the church ; 
which is known to have been erected in the 
twelfth century. Others of great age may 
be seen in various parts of England. 
^^ngna Brit, i, 254, 578, 643, 681. 

Warner speaking of Brockenhurst 
Church, Hants, says: "The church-yard 
exhibits two examples of enormous vege- 
tation. X large oak, apparently coeval 
with the mound on wliich it grows, 
measuring five and twenty feet in girth; 
and a straight majestic yew tree. On the 
latter, the axe has committed sad depre- 
dations ; despoiling it of five or six huge 
branches, a circumstance that doubtless 
has taken greatly from its antient dignity. 
Still, however, it is a noble tree, measur- 
ing in girth fifteen feet, and in height 
upwards of sixty. I should think it might 
lay claim to an antiquity, nearly equal to 
its venerable neighbour. The New Forest, 
and Brockenhurst in particular, being 
formerly so famous for the production of 
yews, it might be a matter ot wonder that 
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so few remained to the present day, did 
we not recollect that the old English 
Yeomanry were supplied from this tree 
with those excellent bows, which ren- 
dered them the best and most dreaded 
archers in Europe. This constant and 
universal demand for yew produced 
in time such a scarcity, that recourse was 
had to foreign countries for a supply : 
.and the importation of them was enjoined 
by express acts of parliament passed for 
that purpose. Bemarks on S. IF. Parts 
■of Hampshire, 1793, i, 95. Comp. also 
Stat. 13 Edw. I. c. 6. Edw. iv. c. 2 ; Rich. 
III. c. 2 ; and Henry VIII. c. 3. 

CoUinson, speaking of two very large 
yew trees in the churchyard of AshiU, 
observes in a note, that " our fore- 
fathers were particularly careful in 
preserving this funeral tree, whose 
branches it was usual for mourners to 
•carry in solemn procession to the grave, 
and afterwards (as has been already 
noticed) "to deposit therein under the 
bodies of their departed friends." 
Somersetshire, Hundr. of Abdick and Bul- 
ston, 13. 

In a printed account of the parish of 
Burton (Preston Patiick) Westmoreland, 
we read : " Mr. Machel takes notice of a 
yew tree in the chapel yard, which he 
says was vei^ old and decayed (1^2) : 
which shews, he observes, the antiquity of 
the chapel. The yew tree is there yet, 
which shews also the longevity of that 
species of wood. These yew trees in church 
iutd chapel yards seem to have been in- 
tended originally for the use of archery. 
But this only a matter of conjecture : 
Antiquity having not furnished any ac- 
count (so far as we have been able to find) 
of the design of this kind of plantation.*' 
Nicholson and Burn, i, 242. 

"Here," says Macpherson, in his 
Ossianic poems, which of course merely 
illustrate the old Scotish usage, speaking 
of two departed lovers, " rests their dust, 
CuthuUin ! These lonely yews sprang from 
their tomb, and shade them from the 
storm !" 

The parishioners of Fortingal, county 
Perth, reckoned among their curiosities 
in the 18th century a vew tree in the i 
churchyard fifty-two feet in circumference, 
and the minister of Dunscore, co. Dum- 
fries, reported in 1792, that in one comer 
of the churchyard there "grew a large 
yew tree, which was consumed in the 
heart. Three men have stood in it at 
once ; but it was overturned by the wind 
this season." 

It appears that in Lord Hopetoun's 
garden at Ormistoun Hall, there was a 
remarkable yew tree. About the twen- 
tieth part of an English acre was covered 
by it. The minister of the parish of ' 



Ormistoun thus described it in 1792 : " the 
diameter of the ground overspread by its 
branches is fifty-three feet. Its trunk 
eleven feet in circumference. From the 
best information it cannot be under two 
hundred years old. It seems rather more 
probable to be between three hundred 
and four hundred years old." Again : 
" Two yew trees at Ballikinrain, Kilfeam, 
CO. Stirling, at a distance like one tree, 
cover an area of eighteen yards diameter." 
And lastly : " There is a yew tree in the 
garden of Broich, Kippen, co. Perth and 
Stirling. The circumference of the circle 
overspread by the lower branches is a 
hundred and forty feet. It is supposed 
{ to be two hundred or three hundred years 
: old." This was of course in the 18th cen- 
; tury. Stat. Ace. ii, 453; iii, 144; iv, 172, 

xvi, iii; xxiii, 128. 
I VmsTAmbio. — See Gwindy. 

Youlina:*— i.q. rultnir. Said to be 
an old Kentish custom in Rogation week. 
Ulinq, Yuling, Yovling, Yawling, and 
Howhng. appear to be mere variants. 
Comp. ApjHe-Hotcling supr&. 

Yule.--Bosworth (Compend. .AS. and 
Engl. Diet. 1876, v. Gedl) makes the root 
(rdt, meri7, and defines iule as the merry 
feast, and leads us to understand that 
our Anglo-Saxon forefathers had their 
Yule, their ere or before Yule, and their 
after Yule, corresponding to the later 
Christmas and New Year's holydays. 
Comp. Whitsuntide supra and Hazlitt's 
Blount, 1874, p. 89. The A-S. Geol appears 
to be cognate to the Sanscrit Yicala, the 
Sun. 

Heame, in his Diary, December 21, 
1710, mentions the supposition that Yule 
may be derived from loulos, the name of 
the month in which our Christmas occurs 
with certain nations. In the earlier 
Scotish nomenclature it was treated as 
equivalent to the Latin Julius. An 
article on this subject, too long to trans- 
cribe, and scarcely capable rf conden- 
sation, is in Mr. Atkinson's "Cleveland 
Glossarj-," 1868, p. 588. 

" One of the principal feasts," it is said 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1784, 
" among the Northern nations was the 
Juul. afterwards called Yule, about the 
shortest day, which as Mr. Mallet 
observes, bore a great resemblance to the 
Roman .Saturnalia, which primarily were 
limited to a single dav. The writer 
just cited, following Bryant, identified 
Saturn with Noah. Comp. Keightley's 
Mytholooit, 1854, p. 466. 

John Herolt, a Dominican, in a senr.cn 
on the Nativity, condemning those who 
made a bad use of this festival, mentions 
persons who spend the whole night in 
revelry, who practise divinations by salt 
and other (as he considered them) profane 
occupations: — ^^ 
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" Qai istara noct«m in ludo consump- 
seriint. Item qui cumulos salis ponuiit, 
et per hoc futura pro^nosticaut. Item 
qui calceos per caput jactant ; siruiliter 
qui arbores cingunt. Rt significaDtur qui 
cum micis et fragnientis, qui toUuntur de 
men&a in vigilia natalis Cnristi sua sorti- 
legia exercent." 

Leland has the following : 

" Yule att York, out of a cowcher be- 
longing to the Cytty, per Caroluni 
Fairfax, ar. 

" The Sheriffs of York by the custome 
of the cytty, do use to ride betwixt 
Michatemas and Mydwynter, that is 
Youlo, and for to make a proclamation 
throughout the citty, in forme following : 
' O yes ! We command of our liege lords 
behalf the King of England (that God 

vo and keepe), that tlie peace of the 
Kin^ be well keeped and maynteyned 
within the citty and suburbs, by night and 
by dayj &c. Also, that no common woman 
waike in the streets without a gray hood 
on her head, and a white wand in her 
hand, &c. Also the Sheriffes of the citty 
on St. Thomas Day the Apostle, before 
Youle, att tenne of the bell, shall come 
to All-hallow kirke on the pavement, and 
ther they shall heare a mas.se of St. 
Thomas in the high wheare (quire), and 
offer at the masse; and when the masse 
is done, they shall make a proclamation 
att the pillory of the Youle-uirth (in the 
forme that follnwe.s) by ther serjant : We 
commaund that the peace of our Lord the 
King be well keepe<f and niayntavned by 
night and by day, *c. (prout solebnt in 
proclamatione prswlicta vice-comitum in 
eorum equitatione.) Also that no manner 
of man make no congregations nor as- 
■emblyes (prout continetur in equitatione 
vice-comitum). Also that all manner of 
whores and thieves, dice players, carders, 
and all other unthrifty foike, be welcome 
to the towne, whether they come late or 
early, att the reverence of the high feast 
of Youle, till the twelve tlays be passetl.' 
The proclamation made in forme afore- 
said, the fewer Serjeants shall goe or ride 
(whether they will) ; and one of them shall 
have a borne of brasse, of the tolt-boiith ; 
and the other three Serjeants shall every 
one of them have a home, and so go forth 
to the fower barres of the citty, and blow 
thf Youle-Girth. And the Sheriffes for 
that day use to go together, they and their 
wives, and ther officers, att the reverence 
of the high feast of Yole, on ther proper 
costs," 4c. Itinerary, ed. 1770, iv., 182. 

Blount tells us, that in Yorkshire and 
our other northern parts they had an old 
custom : .^fter sermon or service on Christ- 
mas Day, the people would, even in the 
chnrclies, cry Ule, Ule, as a token of re- 



joicing : and the common sort ran about 
the streets, singing 

Ule, Ule, Ule, Ule, 
Three puddings in a pule, 
Crack nuts, and cry Ule. 

Grose, in his " Provincial Glossary," tells 
us, that in "Farm-houses in the North, 
the servants lay by a large knotty block 
for their Christmas fire, and during the 
time it lasts they are entitled by custom 
to ale at their meals. In Gloucestershire, 
in the Cot-swolds, they formerly had at 
Whitsuntide a festival called indifferently 
an Ale and a Yxile; but it is to be sus- 
pected that the former name is the correct 
one. Comp. Wliitsuntide supra. 

I find the following curious passage in 
the '■ Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence Dis- 
played," p. 98: "One preaching against 
the observation of Christmas, said in a 
Scotch jingle, ' Ye will say, sirs, good old 
Youl dav ; I tell you, good old Fool day. 
You wil[ say it is a brave holiday ; I tell 
you it is a brave belly-day.' " Swift, in his 
" Tale of a Tub," might have given this 
as an instance of Jaclc's tearing off the 
laco, and making a plain coat. There is 
a proverb : 

"It ia good to cry Ule at other men's 
costs." 
The Scotish proverb, " A Yule feast may 
be quit at Pasche " is as much as to say, 
remarks Mr. Hisiop ("Proverbs of Scot- 
land," 1862, p. 30), "Some undertakings 
cm conveniently be done at any time." 

Wormius notices that even in his time 
the Icelanders dated the beginning of their 
year from Yule, in consequence of an an- 
cient custom which the laws of their 
country obliged them to retain. They 
even reckoned a person's age by the Yules 
he had seen. Comp. C/iri»<iiias and Gule 
of August, and see Lucas, Studies in 
yidderdale, 42. et seqq. 

Yule Doug'h.— The Ynle-Dough, or 
Doiv. was a kind of Baby, or little image 
of paste, which our bakers used formerly 
to bake at t) is season, and present to their 
customers, in the same manner as the 
Chandlers gave Christmas candles. 

They are called Yule cakes in the county 
of Durham. I find in the Roman Calen- 
dar that at Rome, on the vigil of the 
Nativity, sweet meats were presented to 
the Fathers in the Vatican, and that all 
kinds of little images (no doubt of paste) 
were to be found at the confectioners 
shops. There is the greatest probability 
that we have had hence both our Yule- 
doughs, plum-porridge, and mince-pies, 
the latter of which are still in common 
use at this season. The Yule-dough has 
perhaps been intended for an image of the 
child Jesus, with the Virgin Mary. It is 
now, If I mistake not, pretty generally 
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laid aside, or at most retained onl; by 
children. 
Vulo Gifta or Julklap*.— Were 

so called from those who received them 
striking against the doors of the donors. 
Yule Loir or ClOK-— Clog is proper- 
ly a piece of wood, fastened about th« 
legs 01 beasts, to keep them from running 
astray. In a secondary or figurative 
sense, it signifies a load, let, or hindrance. 
Thus also a truant-clog. Jjailey supposes 
clog to come froru log (wliich he derives 
from the Saxon lijan to lie, because of 
its weight, it lies, as it were, immoveable), 
the trunk of a tree, or stump of wood 
for fuel. Block has the same signification. 
In the Supplement to the " Gentleman's 
Magazine " fur 1790, the subsequent 
note upon the Yule-log occurs: "On 
the \' ule-log see the ' Cyclops ' of 
Euripides, Act i. sc. v. 10. ' Archeeologia,' 
vol. vii. p. 3t)0." Beckwith in the same 
miscellany for February, 1784, says : 
" That this rejoicing on Christmas Eve 
had its rise from the Juul, and was ex- 
changed for it, is evident from a custom 
practised in the Northern Counties, of 
putting a large clog of wood on the_ fire 
this evening, which is still called the Yule- 
clog." 

Christmas, says Blount, was colled the 
Feast of Lights in the Western or Latin 
Church, because they used many lights or 
candles at the feast ; or rather, because 
Christ, the light of all liglits, that true 
light, came into the world. Hence the 
Christmas candle, and what was, perhaps, 
only a succedaneum, the Yule-block or 
clog, before candles were in general use. 
Thus a large coal is often set apart at pre- 
sent in the North for the same purpose, i.e. 
to make a great light on Yule or Christ- 
mas Eve. Lights, indeed, seem to have 
been use<l upon all festive occajions. Thus 
our illuniiiiutious, fireworks, &c. on the 
news of victories. 

In the ancient times to which we would 
trace up the origin of these almost obsolete 
customs, blocks, logs, or clogs of dried 
wnml might be easily procured and pro- 
vided against this festive sea!!on. At that 
time of day it must have been in the 
power but of few to command cnridles or 
torches for making their anniml illu- 
mination. However this may bo, I nra 
pretty confident that the Yule-block will 
he found, in its first use. to have been 
only a counterpart of tlie Midsummer 
fires, made within doors because of the 
cold weather at this winter solstice, an 
those in the hot season, at the summer 
one, are kindled in the open air. 

Brand odds : "After a diligent and closo 
study of Gebelin, the Frencn Bryant, on 
this Hubiert, one cannot fail, I think, of 
adopting this hypothesis, which is oon- 



fiimed by great probability, and ma&j ^ 
cogent, if not infallible proofs." 

The sine of these logs of wood, whic 
were, in fact, great trees, may be collecte 
hence: "that, in the lime of the ciri|| 
wars of the last century, Captain Hosier 
(I suppose of the Berwick family) bunit] 
the house of Mr. Barker, of Hoghmond 
Abbey, near Shrewsbury, by setting nre 
to the Yule-log." In his " Hespendes," 
lu4S, Herrick tells us how the Yule-log of 
the new Cliristmas was wont to be lighted 
■• with last year's brand." 

Formerly, at Tibcnham, in Norfolk, and 
doubtless elsewhere in the East of Eng- 
land, a piece of the Yule-log was reserved 
to light the log the following year. It 
was also customary, so long as the log 
continued to burn, to allow the farm ser- 
vants to partake in common with their 
employers of the best cyder, which wa« 
tapped for the occasion, having lain a 
year or more in the wood to mature. Cur- 
rent Sutes for August, 1836. 

In Warmstrey's " Vindication of the 
Solemnity of the Nativity of Christ," 
1648, is the following passage: "The 
blazes are foolish and vaine," (he means 
here, evidently, the Yule-clogs or logs.) 
" and not countenanced by the cburcb. 
•' Now blocks to cleave 

This time requires, 
'Gainst Christmas for 
To make good fires." 

Pour liobin for 1677. 

A clergyman of Devonshire informed 
Mr. Bran^ that the custom of burning the 
Christmas-block still continued in that 
county. This was in the 18th century, 
and 1 believe thot the usage is_ still re- 
tained. Comp. Kitchen Firi:. The hnbit 
of keeping the fire alight throughout the 
year may have had a superstitious ori- 
gin. There is a Scotish proverb, " He's 
as bare ns the birk at Yule E'en," which 
porlmps, alludes to this custom, the birk 
moaning a block of the birch-tree, stripped 
of its bark and dried against Yule Even. 
It is spoken of one who is exceedingly 
poor. 

Thiers stotes, that it was the practice 
in France to light the log on Christmas 
Eve, and to burn it for a certain time 
every day till Twelfth Night. Ho os- 
:ribos singular virtues to this log which 
in France u.sed, he seems to say, to be 
carefully preserved in the house under a 
bed, or in sniiio other secure place, as a 
protection against thunder and fire during 
the rest of the year. It was also regardra 
as beneficial, when properly odministereo, 
in the cure of diseases in animals; it waa 
dipi><)d in the water-trough used for cowi 
in calf, to expedite delivery, and its ashea, 
.icattered over the land, kept the com 
clear of blight. Traits del Superttilioai, 
1679, i, 32i3. 
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"Montaigne, for example, U one of the most original of Authors, though 
he helped himself to ideas in every direction. But they turn to blood 
and cotourlng- In his style, and give a freshness of complexion that Is for 
ever charming." -JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. •• My Study IViHiow.- 
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Second Edition, Revised. With Important Additiont. 
The present volume is probably entitled, whatever its individual 
merits and value may be considered to be, to the credit of being 
wholly on new and independent lines ; and after all the researches 
and conclusions of the editors and critics, it aims at placing in 
a fresh and very different hght many of the most important 
features in the biography and literary history of the Poet. The 
book is the result of a considerable amount of labour and 
thought, and owes a share of its claim to attention to the wide 
and varied reading and studies of the author, and to his lengthened 
bibliographical experience. It deals with all the difficult and 
perplexing problems which have arisen, and exist, in connection 
with the life and productions of Shakespear, the first knowledge 
of London, the history of the Sonnets, the relations between 
Shakespeare and Bacon, those between the former and his family, 
the deer-stealing affair, and the final removal to London ; and it 
unavoidably conflicts at several points with the statements and 
opinions of other workers in this field. The new Essay, which 
is not a regular Biography, but rather a Biographical Excursion, 
seeks to place the private and professional career of our national 
Poet on a new footing, in considerable measure by the collation 
of scattered facts and allusions, and the presentment of many 
circumatances in fresh points of view. 

The keen and enduring interest in all that concerns 
Shakespear, even to the most trivial and indirect particulars, 
throughout the world, ought to secure for the present publication 
an indulgent, if not a favourable acceptance. 
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Piano Touch, Phrasing and InterpretationT 

By J. Alfred Johnstone {aulhorof " '1 he Art of Teaching Expresbion 

in Piano Playing," etc.) 

<«r or «w 

The intention of this work is to give a LUCID presentment of certain musi- 
cal questions, which, through involved discussion, and for lack of careful 
analysis, have become enwrapped in some obscurity. What is of real prac- 
tical value to the student is often lost sight of, or is overlaid with obscure 
doctrinal matter; what is the truth very simple often appears to be both 
mysterious and involved. 

The important subject of Phrasing is so often treated carelessly 
that its doctrines seem to be little better than a sort of cant cult among a 
large section of the musical public. An attempt is made here to explain the 
chief principles which form the basis of Phrasing in piano playing. 

The question of how Bach's Fugues should be rightly interpreted on the 
piano is one which is still at issue. The various opinions on the subject 
already set forth are here examined, and practical suggestions are made on 
many aspects of this most interesting question. 

The chief Educational Editions of Piano Classics with their varied ad- 
vantages and comparative values are discussed at some length. This is a 
subject that has suffered rather from lack of attention than from over-dis- 
cussion in the past And it is to be feared that this lack of attention is in 
some measure a reflection of the attitude, upon a very important subject, shown 
by not a few even of our leading teachers. An attempt is here made to dis- 
sipate illiberal prejudice and to induce larger-minded and more scholarly 
views. 
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FOB ITS rVBPOSB. 

How to Compose. a Practical Guide to the Composi- 
tion of all Works within the Lyric Form, and which include the 
Valse, Gavotte, Hazarka, Polonaise, March, Hinnet, and all 
Ordinary Dance Forms ; as also the Nocturne, Impromptu, Ber- 
oease, Reverie and Similar Characteristic Pieces. By Edwin Evans, 
Senior, F.R.C 0. {author of '* The Relation of Tchaikovsky to Art- 
Questions of the Day," "A Handbook to Brahms' Works," "The 
Modal Accompaniment to Plain Chant," etc.). With 6o Musical 
Examples. 



The Plan adopted is that of gradually deTeloping a full composition under the 
reader's on-n observation ; and of explaining to him every feature as it occurs in such 
pUin terms that the roereet average musical knowledge is alone required for its compre- 
hension. The principles of this little book are in complete accord with those of the very 
highest authorities; and full indices have been provided in order to bring everv fact of 
its contents within instant reach. Independently of composition it is of special intatest 
to the general reader; whilst to the musician and stiadent \\. \» \T\ii«N'a'»Jt^«>. "Wn* '^'^"^^^ 
^aaed upon the aoalogv of the above to IjTioal pootrj •, •d.^«\iN*f!» \i«»B.% \*it«o. «&. "«>» 
tder'a knowledge of the latt«r. 
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SCHUMANN 

CHOPIN 

DURAND 



RcBTLB or Spbino. 
Pastobalb ■ Capbiccio. 

MlN-fBT IN G. 

Habmoniocs Blaoxikitb. 
Mblodt in F. 
PousH Danci. 

NACHTSTCOn. 

Mazubka. 

PiKCIOATI PBOM StLVIA.- 

Wbodino Dat at TBOLDaAKCBW. 

Saldt d'Amoub. 

Mblodib. 

La FiLBCtB. 

Tboika. 

Bbbgbb bt Bbbobbbi. 

PlEBRBTTB. 

Etincbllbs. 
MiNOBT IN A Majob. 
Nobwboian Bbidal PBOciatioK. 

RiOATA VbNBSIANA. 
ACTOMNB. 

Sebbnata. 

Valsi Ababbiqdb. 

Ababbskb. 

Etcdb IN Flat. 

Fibbt Valbb. 
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8to, 1/- (of cloth, 2/-) 

The Art of Holding the Violin and Bow. 

As Exemplified by Die Bull. His Pose and Method proved to be 
Based on True Anatomical Principles. By A. B. Crosby, M.D., 
Professor 0/ Anatomy. With Numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 

8vo, 1 - net. 

The Organ fifty Years hence, a study of its 

Development in the Light of its Past History and Present Tendencies. 
By Francis Burgess, F.S.A., Soot. 

^fc* ^tb ^R* 

"All orgBoiaU should read Mr. Francis Burgess' lecture on 'Tlie Organ Fifty Years 
Bmsce.' We have every sympalVij iov lVv6 o^\tv\otv» Mt. Bureew expreaea, though we 
b»ve our doubtt m to whether the unpovuXwA^ o\ toVstUvt w«n;\q^ \» wo'*- ^>i^•s vxtA.v6^«l, 
•te."—7Ae Church Union Gasettc. 




Orovn 8to, oloth, gilt top, 6/> 

A Handbook to Chopin's Works. Giving a 

Detailed Account of all the Compositions of Chopin. Short Analyses 
for the Piano Student and Critical Quotations from the Writings of 
Well-Known Musical Authors. By G. C. Ashton Jonson. The 
Whole Forming a Complete Guide for Concert-Goers, Pianists and 
Pianola-Players, also a Short Biography, Critical Bibliography and 
a Chronological List of Works, etc. 



This book is not intended to be read straight through and then placed 
upon the shelf. It is a handbook, a kind of musical "Baedeker," a guide 
through the "Thoughtland and Dreamland of Chopin's Kingdom." 



Students of Chopin have already written voluminously about him, and 
in their writings are many pearls of criticism and gems of sympathetic insight. 
An attempt is made to collect all such passages of the greatest value, and 
group them under the Opus numbers of the works to which they refer, so that 
they are here presented for the first time in their natural connection, and are 
available for instant reference. 



The main portion of the book consists of a brief account of each com- 
position, its relative place amongst Chopin's works, its distinguishing features, 
notes of any special point of interest attaching to it, etc 



"The book will, I trust, be found equally useful and helpful to concert- 
goers, for whom it forms a permanent analytical programme, to pianists, and 
to those amateurs of music who can now, owing to the pianola, pursue for the 
first time a systematic and co-ordinated study of Chopin's works, a delight 
hitherto denied to them owing to their inability to read or play the more 
difficult compositions." 



" Here in one compact volume, is all that it is necessary to know about Ohopin and 
his works except by the leisured enthusiast ■ * * Each separate opus is placed in ita 
■ proper sequence, niitl attached to them are brief extracts, again from very many writings, 
[together with Mr. Ashton Jonson's own lucid criticisms. The task is well done; nothing 
has apparently been left out that ought to have been put in, and never once can our 
author be accused of being tedious. The book should be greatly studied by all." — Daily 
Chrofxielt, 



of 



"We would go further and welcome this oarefully compiled handbook in the interMti 
all musicians." — Daily Telegraph. 



" It is obvious to us that Mr. Jonson has done exceedingly well, and it is to be hoped 
thai the many lovers of Chopin will reward his labours by purchasing his clever, emin- 
ently practical and highly interesting and instructive handbook." — iluiical Standard. 



" A meat uaeful addition to Chopin literatur* in the Engliah languag*." — Muiical 
Time*. 



) full of intertai and inetTUOtion, vitta lox <Jh«»fc ^\« >kA»V ^i>>w» '*-"*^^ ''^^^^^ 
•mdT."-Truth. ^ 



Grown 8to 6d. 

The Rudiments of Gregorian Music By 

Franois Burgess, F.S.A., Soot. 



Plainsong, or Gregorian Music, is the generic name given to that great 
system of Ecclesiastical Melody formulated by the primitive Church and re- 
tained in later ages as the official chant for use during the most solemn acts of 
Christian worship. As a system it represents the accumulated knowledge of 
several centuries usually accounted great by those who respect Tradition and 
whilst its peculiar and characteristic solemnity marks it out as an ideal form 
of sacred music which the modem composer may study with profit 



Demy 8vo, 3/- net. 

Physical Development in Relation to Perfect 

Voice Production. By H. Xravers Adatns, B.A 

A COMPREHENSIVE BIOGRAPHY OF MOZART. 
2 Yolames, orown Sto, oloth, gilt top, 10/- 

Mozart: the Story of His Life as Man and 

Artist) Translated by L. Liebich. According to Authentic Docu- 
ments and other Sources, By Victor Wilder. To which is now 
added a Comprehensive Bibliography of Mozart Literature, both 
English and Foreign, together with a List of His Compositions, 
Published and Unpublished. 

With 23 Portraits and Facsimiles, now gathered from Varions 
Sources. With Index. 



"The appearance of this excellent translation of Victor Wilder's biography ia especi- 
ally welcome. There was room and even necessity for the work. Beyond the coloaaal 
treatise of Otto Jahn, for which the average music-lover has neither the time nor the 
money, there has not been up to the present a satisfactory Life of Mozart. * * * In most 
respects Wilder's is an ideal biography. Sufficiently tecnnical and critical to please the 
musical student, it gathers round Mozart the man a wealth of personal detail that will 
endear it to the general reader * * * The work is, in short, most complete and reliable, 
and can be thoroughly recommended to musicians of all kinds." — Aherdttn Free Frt**. 



"This biography in two handy volumes and published at a moderate price, will, m% ar* 
■ure, be warmly welcomed by the thousand and one admirers of one of the moat aatounding 
geniasea in musical history." — Pall Mall Qatette. 



"Its merita are ita enthusiasm, ita judicious selection from an •normona maaa of 
mBt»ri»l, and ita consecutiveness." — Birmingham Oatttte. 



iag. .Dd to rwd it it ti aufiet c^ei »»*« V\«a v*rt«iX ^u^ T>™>*-»-i»»^ 
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MotABT : Tri Stokt or rib Iatm. 

The Daily Telegraph in a long review says: — 

No apology was needed in offering to muaic-Iovers a remarkably comprehensive record 
of the career of one of the moat astonishing geniuses the world has ever Known. Mozart, 
m» everyone knows, died young, but irrespective of his creative work, his life, short as it 
was, afforded the diligent biographer far greater scope than have the lives of not a few 
composers who attained comparative longevity. The author of the French work now 
translated went to so many sources for authentic details and general information that his 
pages were well entitled to consideration even of readers acquainted with the salient facta 
in the life of the famous composer, and the two volumea under discussion would be welcome | 
if only for their completeness, and at the same time their freedom from trivial anecdotsga 
of the kind of which so much clings to the lives of many great musicians. 



Jan. Ev. Engel, Imperial Librarian, writing from the Mozarteum, Salzburg 

(Mozart's birthplace) on behalf of the Mozart Society, says: — 
ITranslation.] 

I congratulate the publisher on the exemplary correctness of the edition and the author 
on having had at his disposal such rich and almost inexhaustible material, from ancient 
down to most modern times, as foundation for his excellent work. This beautiful and 
valuable work, which has been translated with great thoroughness, has every right to a 
place In the foremost ranks of English literature to the honour of the 
great master whose life and work the cifted author has had presented to the English j 
people in a most attractive way, besides conveying to them his appreciation of hia 
(Mozart's) immortal compositions in a manner that baa not been aone previously in 
English. 



The Times in a notice of over a column states: — 

It ia certainly not surprising that books should continue to be written about Mozart. 
The man himself was one of the most remarkable that have ever appeared in the course 
of history * * * He (the author) has done a piece of bookmaking, and done it with aucbj 
neatness and such a light-handed touch that could only have oeen accomplished by s 
Frenchman, the anecdotes are often very skilfully told, and the author has thrown more 
li^ht upon the vexed question of the rewriting of "La ci darem" * • • Mr. Wilder'i 
criticisms, too, are interesting * * these two volumes ought to be useful, for it sumniarizea 
at a moderate price and in an attractive form some of the more important information 
on the composer. Anything which succeeds in making Mozart better known is worth 
doing. His genius is universal. Mr. Bernard Shaw tells us that his music is heard in 
Hell; Herr Otto Bohler, in his " Schattenbilder," has shown us the composer in Heaven; 
it only remains to make him a citizen of the World. 



" Man^ new traita of the life of this marvellous prince amongst musicians will be 
found herein, and the volumes are most interesting and pleasant reading, there are alto 
numerous portraits and illustrations." — Musical Opinion. 



" The most complete work extant on the Salzburg composer, or at any rate it is com- 
parable with the biogranhy written by Otto Jahn, inasmuch as it contains many things 
relating to Mozart whicn are not to Be found in other works. It is impossible and on- 
necesaary to review so comprehensive a work as this in a limited apace. We can only 
reoommend it as a carefully written work which is invaluable for reference." — MuMie. 



AN IMPORTANT TREATISE ON THE ART AND HISTORY 

OF MUSIC. 

Ttry th'ok orown 8vo, oloth, 7/6. 

The Rise of Music. Being a most Careful Inquiry into 
the Development of the Art from its Primitive Puttings Forth in 
Egypt and Assyria to its Triumphant Consummation in Modern 
Effect. Specially bringing out the Influence of tK«. CVvw\0^ >aj^ci\^ 
the Joint Development of Harmony and '^i^oVa.XAoxv. — ^<^^s. \'Kv^^<^>^^^^>-"^^'^ 
of that great central development l\\e ^n>NeaNe.me.\>X ofv NJcv«.'=rf:a^»-"*^ 



Taa Risi or Mchc. 

the Creative Consequences of the Clavier Type of Instrument and 
the Explanation uf a New and I 'effect Order of Beauty Resting upon 
the Tempered System. By Joseph Goddard {aiuhor of "The 
Deeper Sources of the Beauty and Expression of Music," ''Musical 
Development," ♦' A Study of Gounod's ' Redemption,' " etc.). 

With Four full page and smaller Illustrations of Early Instru- 
ments, and Numerous Musical Examples drawn from Ancient and 
Modern Sources. With Index. 

m. m. mj 

"Musical enthusiasts, whom the technical language of their art does not appeal, will 
delight in this scholarly book. Mr. Goddard'x objpct is to show that music, commonlj 
regarded as the youngest of the arts, had its roots lu primeval mau, but needed • longer 
time to develop into a fully constituted art than did painting and literature. It was 
comparatively easy for the painter to perfect his art. He had his model. Nature, always 
before him. The poet, in like manner, once he possessed an alphabet, had only to look 
around him to Gnd the grandest subjects ready to his pen. But the musician had to 
discover and fix his own rules and principles, slowly revealed to him by the march of 
science and by chance inventions. The ancient Rg^'ptians, for iustauce, used the flute, 
lyre and harp, but, as Mr. Ooddard points out, tne mass of our modern musical forms 
date only from the invention of the clavier type of instrument, a little over a couple of 
centuries ago. Modern dramatic music, too. springs as an art-form largely from the light 
interludes played in the Italian theatres only two centuries ago. Mr. Goddard's book it 
well illustrated, aud should find a place in many a musical home." — Tht Christian World. 



"His volume is wonderfully rich in suggestion, and shows both profound enthatiaim 
and deep research." — Dundee AdvertUtr. 



"Mr. Goddard has succeeded in giving us a good deal of valuable infonuation in • 
imall compass." — Manchetter Guardian. 



"The chapter on Jeiriah music, based upon Cohen, is excellent, and that on Assyrian 
and Babylonian music is full of interest * * He treats more fully of Greek music, which 
he believes to have been considerably intluenred by the music of Ksypt, and in this con- 
nection a number of very interesting points are raised and discussed. * * has much that 
IS noteworthy to say on the gradual development of the modern system of notation, and 
traces the history very carefully, etc." — The Literal]/ World. 



TCHAIKOVSKY'S LIFE AND ANALYSES OF HIS WORKS. 
Thiok erovn 6vo, o'otb. 7/6. 

Tchaikovsky, His Life and Works, with Extract? 

from His Writing.s, and the Diaiy of His Tour Abroad in 1888. 
By Rosa Newmaroh. Edited, with a Complete Classific Account of 
Works, Copiou.s .Analysis of Important Works, Analytical and other 
Indices; also Supplement dealing with "The Relation of Tchai- 
kovsky to Art-Questions of the Day." By Edwin EvanB, F.R.C.O. 

i With Portrait, Facsimile and Musical Examples. 

L Over 400 pages. 

I "The chapters writteti b; Mr. Gdwia Evaai, Senr., are exoellent aad ahanld ba 

I perused vritb attention, as they denote % V«*o. cTxVXttX ^T\»\v,Vi^. v^d a broad outlook ea 

[ mattera generally. • • • Th« popuVar^i^ ot TcVkvV.o'n.Vi \u "V.tv^*xv^\» «s^\.v\tvVjtv<A «a 

^-«*e w»ne, and the nrewnt voVnina i»V\\ 4ou\»V\m* \»e m«.\c^m«^ Vi'j N.>» — -■ 

^^t^e Eusaiao master. — Morning Post. 



TcBAiKOvixT, His Lira and Works. 

"A veil planned and in parta faBcinaling study of a composer whoi« rare charm of 
Dielodic beauty and fine sense of musical proportion liave completely captured the teste 
of the time * * * It is the fullest end most authoritative monograph of Tchaikovsky 
available for English readers." — The Scottman. 



"It (Mr. Evans' portion) is of special interest as treating on a broad basis and in 
eminently readable, if slightly discoursive, fashion of Tchaikovsky's powers as a writer 
for orchestra, of his use of musical forms, of his idealism, nationalism, individuality, 
while the analyses with musical examples of the lovely Concerto in B flat minor for piano- 
forte and of the last two Symphonies in E minor and the "Pathetic" cannot fail to be 
useful to the student." — The Daily Telegraph. 



"Issued from the Press which in recent years has given to the musical world so much 
that is of intrinsic value — that of the firm of William Reeves, nublisher of The MuticM 
Standard — this volume, dedicated 'to Henry J. Wood, who has helped to realise so many 
of Tchaikovsky's masterpieces, and to his wife,' i» first in the field in thoroughness and 
in style. * * * is so prc)sented as to be of absorbing interest to the ordinary lover of music, 
of value to the student, and indispensable to such as desire to have at hand reliable 
analyses of the compositions of the greatest of Russian composers. Rosa Newmarch is 
perhaps responsible to a greater degree than anyone in this country for bringing under 
notice Tchaikovsky. To tier pen is due the best and ripest of the original matter the 
volume contains ; although the work of Mr. Edwin Evans is also of such a character as to 
merit high praise. * * * Tchaikovsky was a world artist and he speaks in a language 
(hat is growingly appreciated by the scholars of all nations. * * The volume will assuredly 
rank among the standard works relating to musical art." — Sheffield Daily Independent. 

THE FIRST MUSIC PRINTED FROM ENGRAVED PLATES 
IN ENGLAND WAS "PARTHENIA." 

This Reprint Limited to ?60 Copies only. 
Published 21/- Now OiTered to Subscribers for 12/6. 

Parthenia, or the First Musick Ever Printed 

for the Virginals. composed by Three famous Masters, 
William Byrd. Dr. John Bull and Orlando Gibbons. Translated 
into Modern Notation and Edited by E. F. Rimbault.LLD., F S.A. 

With Facsimiles of the original Engraved Title, showing a Lady 
playing the Virginals, a page of the Music, and the Curious and 
Interesting Dedication. P'oIIowed by the whole of the Music 
arranged for Playing on the Piano in the Modern Notation, this 
forming a further 50 pages. Together with an account of the 
Virginals, Method of Playing, Early References, etc.. by Dr. Kim- 
bault. Folio, gilt top, rough edges, imitation old boards, cloth 
back lettered. 

^9tj ^Ri ^fc< 

The Virginal or Virginals from Henry the Seventh's time to nearly the 
close of the 17th century, included all quilled Iceyboard instruments, the Harp- 
sichord, Spinet, etc Henry the Eighth, accordmg to a contemporary, played 
well on the Virginals. Queen Mary is said to have equalled if not surpassed 
Queen Elizabeth in music playing, the Rcgals and Lute as well as the Vir- 
ginal. The first music for this tribe of instruments — including the Harpsi- 
chord — was the "Parthenia." It consists principally of "Pavans" and 
" Galliards," in common use for dancing purposes in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
" Preludiums," " Fantazia of Foure Parts," etc. 



The printing of music from engxaved co^'pet ^\».\«s. \% ^•v^vv^'^*^ ^'^^^^^^ 
^^tgua at Rome where a Collection o! Ca.nioutVs* n<^ «wij^s«.«^ "^^ >=.>s»a 



^ Pari 



Parthinia. 




I 



Verovio in 1586. In France towards the end of Louis XIV.'s reign the great 



house of Ballard began to make use of engraving, some of Liilly's_ Opera^H 



being printed from type and some from engraved copper plates. The Germai 
of course, practised the art, one early book of Exercises being composed and 
engraved by the great John Sebastian Bach himself. In England " Parthenia" 
was the first produced, appearing in 161 1. 



^ 



Virdung in 1511 is the oldest authority mentioning the Virginals, but 

Rimbault quotes the following proverb that was formerly inscribed on a wall 

of the Manor House of Leckingneld, Yorkshire, and if as thought to be as old 

as the time of Henry the Seventh (1485-1509) contains a reference earlier than 

K Virdung : 

K " A Slac Strynge in a Virginal! soundithe not aright, 

^B It doth abide no wrestinge it is so loose and light; 

^^^B The sound board crascde, forsith the instrumente, 

^^^■1 Throw misgovernance to make notes which was not bis intente." 

f Tl 




Thick 8vo, oloth, 10/- 

The Growth and Deyelopment of MusicI 

Described in Chapters 011 the Study of Musical History. By Edward 
Diokinson. With an Annotated Guide to Music Literature. Over 400 
pages. 



CHAPTERS : 

I. Primitive Music 2. Music of the Ancient Cultured Nations: As- 
syrians, Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks and Romans. 3. Song in the Early 
Christian Church. 4. The Catholic Liturgy. 5. The Catholic Liturgic Chant 
6. Beginnings of Polyphonic Music. Popular Music in the Middle Ages. 7. 

■ The Age of the Netherlanders, 1400-1550. 8. Choral Music of the Sixteenth 
Century. 9. Early German Protestant Music. 10. Protestant Church Music 
in England. 11. The Madrigal — The Opera — Modern Tonality. 12. Early 
Growth of Instrumental Music. 13. The Violin and its Music: First Stages 
of the Suite and Sonata. 14. Keyed Chamber Instruments: Progress of the 
Clavier Suite and Sonata. 15. The Italian Opera in the Seventeenth Century. 
16. The Opera BuEFa, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 17. Rise of the 

• Opera in France, Seventeenth Century. 18. Italian Opera Seria in the 
Eighteenth Century. 19. Introduction of the Italian Dramatic Forms into 
German Religious Music. 20. Johann Sebastian Bach, 1685-1750. 21. Handel, 
, 1685- 1 759. 22. Opera-Coraique in the Eighteenth Century. 23. Gluck, 17 14- 
H 1787. 24. Haydn, 1732-1809. 25. Mozart, 1756-1791. 26. Beethoven, 1770- 
" 1827. 27. The German Romantic Opera. Weber, 1786-1826. 28. The Ger- 
man Lied. Schubg-t, 1797-1828. 29. Piano Playing to about 1830. 3a 
I Schumann, 18 10- 1856. 31. Mendelssohn, 1809-1847. 32. Chopin, 1809-1849. 
33. Programme Music. 34. Berlioz. 1803-1869. 35. Liszt, 1811-1886. 36. 
The Opera in the Nineteenth Century to about 1850. I Italian Opera. 37, 
The Opera in the Nineteenth Century to about 1850. II. French Opera. 38. 
Wagner, 18 13-1883. 39. Recent Music in Germany and Austria. 40. Recent 
Music in France. 41. Recent Musk \t\ Italy. 0,2. Recent Music in Russia, 
Bohemia and Scandinavia. 43- 'RecenV "VIUsvc va "^t^^-asA -mA frjcoatcica 
Biographical List Index. 
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ThB OeOWTH and DiTHLOPlfINT OV MuBIO. 

Mr. Dickinson in his Preface says: — The vastness and complexity of the 
Study of the history of music are bewildering to those who enter upon it un- 
assisted. This Volume is intended to clear the way by indicating the problems, 
the method, and the materials. The narrative and critical portion gives a 
terse and comprehensive summary of music history, showing what are the 
important subjects involved and their connections and relations. The biblio- 
graphical sections lead the student to the best critical commentaries in the 
English language on every phase and detail of the subject. 



" Mr. Dickinson haa written a book of unquestionable valne 
critical judgment is highly diacriminating." — Musical Standard. 



the anthor'a 



Mr. Emeat Newman in the Mancheiter Guardian writes : — Dr. Dickenson has had 
the excellent idea of furnishing the musical student n-ith a guide to the best literature in 

English upon the Art For Mr. Dickenson's general treatment of his subject one 

can have nothing but praise. His method is to take each stage in the development of 
music separately, characterise it in a short but highly concentrated chapter and then give 
references to the complete English literature upon the subject. His summaries are 
models of sound judgment and swift statement, not more than once or twice, perhaps, 
could one find fault with either their completeness in every essential point or their cool 



and Catholic impartiality. The bibliographical guides are practically as full as they 

could be made the total omissions ore excoudingly trifling, while the extent and 

the accuracy of the information convoyed make the book indispensable to ttudenti and 



2 Volamea, or. 8vo, oloth, iO/- 

Frederic Chopin: His Life and Letters By 

Moritz Karasowski. Translated by £. Hill. New Edition. 

Revised and further Letters added written during the composer's 

Sojourn in England and Scotland, 184S-9. With 8 Portraits and a 
Facsimile. 2 volumes. 



at 
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'Chopin ii and remains the proudest and boldest poetic spirit of the age." 

— ROBXBT 6CBVUA3nt. 



The author in his Preface says : — Several years of friendship with the 
family of Frederic Chopin have enabled me to have access to his letters and 
to place them before the public ... In compliance with the wishes of many 
of Chopin's friends and admirers I have undertaken to sketch hiS career from 
the materials afforded me by his one surviving sister, from his letters, etc. . . . 
in this work which contains full particulars about Chopin's youth 1 have 
corrected the erroneous dates and mis-statements which have found their way 
into all the German and French periodicals and books. 



" Orote'i Dictionary of Mutieiani says : — The truth abont t 
health, character, friendships, early training, and the dawn "' 
oomposer was not known until the publication of Morita 
worthy biography. 



iograp^i? ot < 



Also Publishers of the following Standard Works : 

(Full Catalogue of Musical Books will be sent on application). 

Symphony Writers Since Beethoven- By fexix wein- 

GARTNER. 6s. 

Music and Musicians- Essays and Criticisms. By ROBERT SCHU- 
MANN. First Series, 8s. 6d. Seventh Edition. 

Second Series, los. 6d. Third Edition. 

Life of Beethoven. By Louis Nohl. 3s. 6d. Third Edition. 

Makers of Music- Biographical Sketches of the Great Composers 

By R. F. Sharp. 5s. Third Edition. 

The World's Earliest Music. By h. Smith, illustrated. 6s. 

The Student's HistorV of -Music- With 72 Plates of Musical 
Illustrations. By DR. F. L. RiTTER. 7s. 6d. Third Edition. 

Modem Organ Tuning. By H. smith. 3s. 6d. 

The Student's HelmholtZ. Musical Acoustics. By J. Broad- 
HOUSE. 7s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 

History of the Violin and other Instruments Played 
on with the Bow- By W. Sandys, F.S.A., and S. A. Foster. 
(Published at 14s.) Offered for 7s. 6d. net 

The Violin, Its History and Construction- illustrated and 

Described from all Sources. By Abele and NeiderHEITMANN. 2s. 

Chronometrical Chan of Musical History. Presenting a 

Bird's Eye View from the Pre-Christian Era to the XXth Century, By 
C. A. Harris, A.R.C.O., etc. Folded in Case on Special Paper, is. net, 
on Linen, 2s. net. 

The Musical Standard- a Weekly Newspaper for Musicians, 
Professional and Amateur. Established Nearly Half a Century. Inde- 
pendent Criticisms. The Organ of no Clique. Illustrated Supple- 
ment every Week and "The Violin and String World" given with the 
First Number of each Month. Price Twopence. Annual Subscription, 
I post free, los. lod. (Abroad, 13s.) Terms for Advertisements on Appli- 

I cation to the Manager. Cases for Binding, is. 6d. net (by post, is. gd.) 

^^piVDON: WILLIAM REEVES, %^.eW.K^\"^^ <^^^'?>^^^K^»W.^ 



